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A  WOBD  OF  WARNING. 


BY  E.  H.  BABCOCK,  D.D.8.,M.D., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


In  1867-68,  at  King's  College,  London, 
Sir  Joseph  Lister  introduced  antiseptic  sur- 
gery. He  used  carbolic  acid  solutions  for 
washing  the  hands  of  the  operator,  for  satu- 
rating all  bandages,  and  as  a  spray  about  the 
site  of  the  operation,  and  over  the  hands  of 
the  operator  and  his  assistants.  As  a  result 
the  tissues  became  saturated  with  that  drug, 
the  operators  were  great  sufferers,  while  the 
patients  developed  all  the  symptoms  of  car- 
bolic acid  poisoning. 

A  few  yean  ago,  in  a  public  speech,  this 
same  great  Lister  announced  to  his  hearers 
his  regret  that  he  had  ever  favored  the 
method  of  treatment  that  bears  his  name. 
Lister's  method  was  extreme.  It  set  men  to 
thinking  and  experimenting.  It  taught  that 
cleanliness  was  necessary  for  the  success  of 
an  operation. 

When  this  light  began  to  dawn  upon  the 
minds  of  the  general  surgeon,  what  a  change 
oame  about  in  the  operating-rooms !  What 
was  once  the  dirtiest  room  in  the  hospital  was 
transformed  into  the  cleanest.  The  operat- 
ing-gown, dark  with  age  and  stained  with 
the  blood  of  an  hundred  victims,  gave  way 
to  the  immaculate  white  dress,  fresh  for  each 
operation.  The  floors,  covered  with  sawdust 
ind  filth,  glistened  like  snow  under  the  ap- 
plication of  water  and  brush.  And  to-day 
the  surgeon  enters  any  cavity  of  the  human 
body  with  less  trepidation  than  did  the  sur- 


geon of  old  approach  the  amputation  of  a 
finger. 

In  dental  surgery  the  history  of  the  use  of 
amalgam  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  thought  I 
am  desirous  of  making  clear.  Its  advent  was 
hailed  with  joy;  everybody  used  it.  Then 
there  came  a  reaction,  and  no  one  would  ad- 
mit using  it,  or  that  it  had  any  intrinsic 
worth.  ToKlay,  by  its  intelligent  use  the 
dental  surgeon  is  able  to  save  many  a  poor 
tooth  that  is  not  **good  enough  for  gold," 
and  would  formerly  have  been  consigned  to 
the  loving  embrace  of  the  forceps. 

'  *  I  care  not  what  may  be  the  condition  of 
the  root ;  only  give  me  such  and  such  anti- 
septic and  I  will  fill  that  root-canal  and  all 
will  be  well."  This  seems  to  be  the  prevail- 
ing thought  among  dentists  at  the  present 
day,  and  if  it  is  allowed  to  go  on  without 
remonstrance,  it  will  work  great  injury  to 
more  than  one  dentist — to  more  than  one 
patient. 

Dentists  are  thankful  for  the  powerful 
antiseptics  that  synthetical  chemistry  is  plac- 
ing within  their  grasp.  The  antiseptics  act 
at  once ;  they  overcome  putrefactive  changes. 
But  does  their  power  never  wane? 

A  chemical  battery  will  develop  an  electric 
current.  It  is  active  for  a  time;  then  it 
stops — all  chemical  action  has  ceased. 

These  antiseptic  agents  have  a  certain 
amount  of  stored-up  energy.  There  must 
be  a  limit  to  it;  they  must  in  time  lose  Jheir 
power. 

In  teeth  with  devitalized  pulps  the  organic 
portions  will  undergo  degenerating  chemical 
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action.  The  le^  the  oVgahic  maCter  to  p'utrefy 
the  longer  will  a  given  quantity  of  an  anti- 
septic continue  to  prevent  sepsis.  Conse- 
quently, the  more  thoroughly  all  root-canals 
and  pulp  chambers  are  cleansed  of  organic 
matter,  the  greater  will  be  the  freedom  from 
trouble  after  root  filling. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  what  should 
be  taught  in  every  dental  college,  preached 
in  every  dental  meeting,  and  practiced  at 
every  operation  for  the  filling  of  root-canals 
is  *' mechanical  antisepsis." 

Thorough  mechanical  cleansing  of  root* 
canals  should  always  precede  the  use  of  any 
antiseptic. 


ORAL  DISINFECTION  IN  HOS- 
PITAL PRACTICE. 


BY  G.  V.  I.  BROWN,  D.D.8.,  M.D., 

Dulutb,  Minn. 


Disinfection  of  the  oral  secretions  is  rap- 
idly progressing  in  the  estimate  of  its  im- 
portance by  those  who  care  for  the  sick. 
To  one  who  has  given  much  thought  to  the 
subject  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  its 
consideration  should  have  so  long  failed  to 
keep  pace  with  other  aseptic  advances.  To 
physicians,  surgeons  and  nurses  its  discus- 
sion may  be  best  applied  in  two  principal 
divisions. 

Firstly.     The  care  of  their  own  mouths. 

Secondly.     The  treatment  of  patients. 

In  many  hospitals  I  have  seen  nurses 
scrupulously  clean  in  every  particular  con- 
cerning dress  and  care  of  hands ;  trained 
perfectly  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  duties 
of  their  office,  save  one— their  mouths  were 
uncared  for.  Evidences  of  carious  teeth 
were  apparent;  diseased  roots  were  dis- 
charging their  pus-laden  products  through 
fistulous  openings,  and  frequently  they  were 
found  to  be  wearing  dentures  for  the  sup- 
port of  artificial  teeth,  made  commonly  of 
rubber,  the  upper  surfaces  of  which  were 


were  a  menace  to  every  wound  they  may 
have  been  called  upon  to  dress,  to  each 
operation  at  which  they  may  have  hap- 
pened to  assist,  even  to  those  at  whose  bed- 
sides they  ministered. 

'  It  is  true  that  there  are  practitioners  who 
make  light  of  the  possibility  of  infection 
being  thus  communicated,  but  it  is  also  true 
that  there  are  individuals  still  remaining 
who  scoff  at  many  of  the  aseptic  precau- 
tions of  modern  surgical  technique,  yet  no 
conscientious  surgeon  would  for  this  reason 
be  warranted  in  omitting  even  the  small- 
est of  these  precautions  against  the  possi- 
bility of  danger. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  proven  by  Miller, 
Koch,  Black,  Turck,  and  other  investigators 
that  the  buccal  secretions  are  common  car- 
riers of  both  pathogenic  and  non-pathogenic 
germs,  for  with  heat,  moisture,  variety  of 
culture  media  and  every  accessory  of  a  most 
perfect  incubator,  it  is  not  strange  that  the 
mouths  of  even  healthful  cleanly  persons 
should  be  filled  with  bacteria  of  every  na- 
ture, and  when  coated  with  the  neglected 
concretions  of  mucus,  with  products  of  fer- 
mentation, the  result  of  collected  particles 
of  food,  from  car:ous  teeth,  or  discharges  of 
pus  about  the  necks  of  teeth,  or  from  the 
abscesses  of  diseased  roots,  how  much  worse 
must  their  condition  be  ? 

It  may  seem  a  slight  exaggeration  to  say, 
as  has  been  said  by  good  authority,  that  the 
wearer  of  a  neglected  ill  fitting  rubber 
denture  may,  **  with  the  friendliest  inten- 
tion in  the  world,  bid  you  good  morning 
and  at  the  same  time  blow  into  your  lungs 
the  seeds  of  future  disease,"  yet  this  is  per- 
haps quite  as  near  the  truth  as  many  other 
theories  that  account  for  the  deadly  record 
of  tuberculosis. 

At  least  these  facts  ought  to  warrant 
thorough  cleansing  of  the  teeth  with  a  brush 
and  the  use  of  some  disinfectant  wash,  and 
for  those  who  wear  artificial  dentures,  that- 
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ougfa  cleaneing  of  all  the  surfaces  by  brush- 
ing with  antiseptic  solutious  that  will  uot 
injure  the  materials  of  which  they  are  cam- 
pofied. 

As  to  mouths  of  patients,  all  that  has 
been  said  will  apply  with  equal  or  greater 
force.  In  typhoid  and  othei  long-continued 
fevers,  gastric  disturbances,  and  all  aflec- 
tioDs  of  the  digestive  tract,  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  first  importance. 

In  fractures  of  the  maxillse  the  most  com- 
mon di£Bculties  in  after-treatment  come  from 
the  suppuration  due  to  injury  of  tooth 
pulps  by  traumatism,  and  though  the  dis- 
-cfaarges  may  ultimately  necessitate  the  re- 
moval or  treatment  of  teeth  so  affected, 
much  can  be  done  to  offset  the  harmful  in- 
flaence  by  constant  cleansing  with  some 
antiseptic  preparation. 

As  for  the  care  of  cases  of  hare-lip,  cleft- 
palate,  or  other  operations  upon  tissues  ad- 
jacent to  the  oral  cavity,  constant  and  con- 
tinued disinfection  is  of  course  an  obvious 
necessity. 

Its  advantage,  too,  in  treatment  of  ap- 
pendicitis as  a  prophylactic,  where  without 
operation  it  has  a  tendency  to  recur,  and 
after  operation  of  any  sort  upon  the  bowels, 
cannot  be  overestimated,  since  it  is  clearly 
proven  that  germs  from  the  mouth  can  and 
do  quite  commonly,  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, pass  entirely  through  the  ali- 
mentary canal  without  loss  of  their  vitality. 
I  have  seen  surgeons  so  careful  that  in 
anticipation  of  a  laparotomy  the  following 
day,  the  finger-nails  would  be  manicured 
the  night  before,  and  at  the  operation  every 
possible  cleansing  solution  used  upon  the 
hands  as  well  as  the  wound  surface,  the 
head  bandaged  with  a  towel  saturated  with 
an  antiseptic,  yet  no  particular  attention 
given  to  the  mouth  covered  by  a  heavy 
mustache  upon  which  its  secretions  might 
dry  in  order  to  be  more  conveniently  blown 
into  the  wound  at  some  favorable  opportu- 
nity, and  though  this  danger  might  be  com- 
paratively insignificant  upon  surfaces  that 


will  admit  of  constant  flushing  with  bi- 
chloride, creolin,  or  other  germicide,  in  oper- 
ations within  the  peritoneal  cavity,  where 
hot  water,  or  at  most  a  solution  of  pyro- 
zone  would  be  admissible,  such  neglect 
might  readily  account  for  many  of  the 
otherwise  unaccountable  attacks  of  perito- 
nitis from  time  to  time  recorded. 

In  the  literature  pertaining  to  surgical 
methods  the  subject  of  care  of  the  mouths 
of  both  patient  and  operator  is  commonly 
conspicuous  by  its  absence,  but  the  Journal 
of  the  Ameri/Mn  Medical  Assoeiatiofi  of  Au- 
gust 7th  quoting  from  an  article  by  Pro- 
fessor J.  Mikulicz,  published  in  the 
Deutsche  Med.    TToc/i.,  in  which   he  states 

-  that  the  results  of  aseptic  are  scarcely  an 
improvement  over  antisepsis.     In  referring 

'  to  safeguards  he  suggests  as  important: 
'^Mikulicz  has  also  found  the  germs  dissem- 
inated in  the  air  from  the  mouth  in  speak- 
ing or  coughing,  floating  on  tiny  bubbles  of 
moisture.  As  moist  germs  are  much  more 
dangerous  than  dry  ones,  to  reduce  this 
evil  to  a  minimum  he  limits  the  number  of 
persons  present  at  an  *  asepsis  operation '  to 
the  smallest  number  possible,  not  even  admit- 
ting more  than  six  to  ten  students  at  most, 
and  all  present  wear  a  sterilized  piece  of  mull 
over  their  mouths,  fastened  to  their  steril- 
ized caps ;  it  can  also  inclose  the  beard,  if 
there  is  one.  They  soon  learn  to  breathe 
through  it  as  comfortably  as  a  lady  through 
her  veil.  Gestures  take  the  place  of  words 
as  much  as  possible.  Flugge,  the  bacteri- 
ologist, considers  that  a  surgeon  with  a  cough 
or  tendency  to  sneeze  has  no  right  to  at- 
tempt an  '  asepsis  operation."* 

It  would  seem  to  be  unnecessary  to  re- 
hearse in  detail  the  experiments  of  many 
bacteriological  laboratories  that  have  con- 
tributed to  a  knowledge  of  the  extent  and 
nature  of  mouth  bacteria,  oe  to  figure  out 
the  exact  percentage  of  cases  in  which  the 
neglect  of  disinfection  of  the  mouths  of  sur- 
geoi^,  nurses  or  patients  might  prove  in- 
jurious; a  simple  emphasis  of  the  fact,  as 
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before  stated,  that  all  mouths  contain  a  va- 
riety of  bacteria,  something  over  one  mill- 
ion that  could  be  cultivated  having  been 
found  in  an  uncleanly  mouth,  among  which 
were  over  twenty  different  kinds,  eight  of 
which  were  able  to  pass  safely  into  the 
stomach,  and  twelve  were  again  found  in 
the  feces,  ought  to  be  sufficient  in  these 
days  of  intelligent  precaution  to  warrant 
iron-clad  rules  of  observance  from  all  con- 
cerned. 

To  disinfect  the  oral  cavity  requires  care 
in  brushing,  and  if  practicable,  the  passing 
of  silk  between  the  teeth,  but  always  the 
use  of  a  germicide  sufficiently  powerful  to 
overcome  the  unavoidable  dilution  by  the 
secretions  of  the  mouth  without  any  active 
property  that  might  affect  injuriously  the 
mucous  membrane  or  the  teeth,  and  even 
though  rapid  in  its  action,  should  be  held 
in  the  mouth  for  two  or  three  minutes  to 
completely  sterilize  particles  of  food  lodged 
between  ihe  teeth. 

The  more  agreeable  in  flavor  such,  a  prep- 
aration can  be,  the  more  acceptable  you  will 
find  it,  both  to  you  and  your  patients,  and 
as  constant  use  is  necessary,  this  will  be 
found  to  be  no  inconsiderate  matter. 


A  METHOD  OF  CONSTBUCTINGh 
VULCANITE  PLATES. 


BY  T.   C.  WEST,  D.D.S., 
Natchez,  Miss. 


At  a  country  charitable  fair.  Dr.  Holmes 
was  entreated  to  furnish  a  letter  for  the 
post-office.  He  took  a  sheet  of  paper,  and 
between  its  folds  placed  a  $1  bank  note ; 
turning  to  the  first  page,  he  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Dear  lady,  whosoe'er  thou  art, 

Ttirn  this  poor  page  with  trembling  care ; 
But  hush,  oh  hush  thy  beating  heart, 

The  one  thou  lovest  will  be  there  ! 

The  page  turned  disclosed  the  attractive 
greenback  On  the  third  page,  opposite 
the  bank-note : 

Fair  lady,  lift  thine  eyes  and  tell 

If  this  is  not  a  truthful  letter  ; 
This  is  the  one  thou  lovest  well, 

And  naaght  (0)  would  make  thee  love  it 
better ! 


First  of  all  get  an  accurate  impression  iik 
plaster  or  Teagae's  impression   compound 
(I  use  the  latter  entirely  for  impressions). 
Then  proceed   in  the  usual  way   to   make 
the  best  possible  plaster  cast,  being  careful 
that  it  is  smooth,  having  no  holes  caused 
by  air   bubbles;    if    the    model   is   pitted 
with  small  holes,  dip  it  in  water  and  rub 
dry  plaster  on  it,  continuing  this  until  they 
are  filled.     After  the  cast  is  perfectly  dry» 
coat  surface  with  any  good  rubber  cement. 
Amber    cement,    prepared    by   the   Chase 
Combination  Co.,  is  excellent.  After  allow- 
ing the  cement  to  staud  a  few  minutes,  giv- 
ing chloroform  time   to  evaporate,  take  a 
piece  of  vulcanite  rubber,  either  black  or 
red,  of  sufficient  size  to  cover  model,  and 
with  thumb  and  finger  press  it  over  the  sur- 
face until  it  isentirely  covered.  It  will  adhere 
very  closely  on  account  of  the  cement ;  trim 
up  the  edges  with  scissors,  and  then    press- 
them  down  ;.   if  they  do  not  stick,  raise  them 
slightly  and  add  a  small  quantity  of  cement ; 
allow  evaporation  to  take  place,  then  again 
press   them   down   and    there   will    be   no 
trouble.     By  stretching  vulcanite  you  can 
make  plate  as  thin  as  you  like,  and  the  rugse 
can   be   perfectly  represented.     Now  take 
cast  with  vulcanite-covered  face  and  drop 
it  into  any  ordinary  flask,  cover  with  plaster 
and  vulcanize,  but  only  about  one  half  or 
two  thirds  the  usual    time.     This   gives  a 
vulcanite  base-plate,  which,  when  trimmed 
to  accommodate  the  muscles,  will  be  found 
to  fit  the  mouth  better  than  one  vulcanized 
under  screw  pressure.     This  base  plate  is- 
now  used  for  taking  the  occlusion  or  bite, 
by  softening  a  roll  of  wax   and  pressing 
arouud  the  alveolar  ridge  portion,  and  will 
secure  a  much  more  correct  bite  than  with 
wax  base,  as  plate  fits  mouth  perfectly,  thu& 
allowing  patient  more  freedom  with  jaws. 
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After  getting  correct  bite,  slightly  oil  the 

palatal  portion  of  plate  and  fill  with  plaster 

(if  deep  under  cuts  use  modeling  composi* 

tioD),  and  mount  on  articulator  in  usual 
way ;  remove  bite  wax  and  cleanse  surface 

perfectly,    using  chloroform    and    alcohol, 

■after  which  give  the  ridge  portion  a  coat  of 

Amber  cement  and  cover  with  a  strip  of 
red  or  black  rubber,  not  allowing  it  to  come 
as  high  as  rim  of  plate.  Now  set  up  the 
teeth,  which  is  done  by  warming  them ; 
plain  teeth  of  course,  and  pressing*  each 
into  the  rubber,  to  which  they  will  stick; 
rubber  will  bulge  over  necks  forming  a  most 
natural  gum.  After  the  teeth  are  satisfacto- 
rily arranged,  soften  a  piece  of  gutta-percha 
in  warm  water  and  press  around  the  pins  to 
steady  them,  and  the  plate  is  ready  to  try  in 
mouth.  If  the  teeth  need  any  change  in 
arrangement,  it  can  be  done  very  nicely  by 
heating  and  replacing  while  plate  is  in  mouth. 
Quite  an  advantage  in  arranging  teeth,  as 
the  plate  fits  and  is  comfot  table.  After 
rearranging  the  teeth  in  the  mouth, 
replace  them  on  the  model  in  articulator, 
0often  modeling  composition,  and  fill  the 
vault,  pressing  well  up  and  slightly  over 
teeth;  cool  with  ice  water  and  remove 
the  teeth  separately.  If  the  ridge  is 
very  large  and  gum  is  to  be  thin,  remove 
red  or  black  rubber  into  which  teeth  have 
been  set  and  replace  with  a  strip  of  pink, 
using  the  Amber  cement  and  allowing  pink 
to  come  up  to  edge  of  rim,  and  just  below 
pin  holes  in  gutta-percha.  If  ridge  is 
,  small  stretch  pink  strip  over  the  piece  teeth 
were  originally  set  in,  pressing  down  into 
depression  made  by  butts  of  teeth;  warm 
each  tooth  and  replace  it  in  its  posisition, 
using  impression  of  same  in  modeling  compo- 
sition as  a  guide ;  after  they  are  all  in  place 
in  the  pink  rubber,  trim  away  the  composi- 
tion exposing  the  teeth  very  nearly  to  pins, 
remove  from  the  articulator  If  modeling 
composition  has  been  used  for  the  model, 
run  plaster  in  the  plate ;  if  plaster  was  used, 


same  model  will  answer ;  place  model  with 
plate  and  modeling  composition  in  the 
vault,  in  shallow  half  of  flask  run  plaster, 
well-mixed,  around  outside  of  plate,  etc., 
till  it  covers  teeth  and  touches  composi- 
tion. In  fact,  cover  everything  but  t^e 
composition.  Allow  plaster  to  harden  well, 
soften  composition  in  hot  water,  remove 
gutta-percha,  also  apply  cement  and  with 
warm  spatula  work  in  rubber,  red  or  black, 
around  pins  just  where  it  is  needed;  smooth 
off  with  chloroform,  add  the  other  half  of 
the  flask,  pour  in  plaster  till  full,  using  no 
separating  fluid,  put  on  jacket  to  be  sure  the 
flask  does  not  open  by  expansion  of  rubber 
when  hard.  Vulcanize  the  usual  length  of 
time,  and  finish  in  any  way  desired.  This 
gives  a  very  lifelike  gum  tissue,  and  if  fin- 
ished by  rubbing  with  bibulous  paper  wet 
with  chloroform  and  dipped  in  pumice 
finely  powdered,  bleached  in  alcohol  in 
bright  sunlight,  then  rubbed  vigorously  with 
chamois  skin,  very  beautiful  results  can  be 
obtained.  - 

If  you  do  not  care  to  use  this  method 
entirely,  you  can  make  base-plate  as  de- 
scribed, wax  up  teeth  as  usual,  but  instead  of 
carving  the  gums  remove  the  wax  from  the 
gum  portion,  and  take  a  semicircular  piece  of 
rubber  dam,  cut  holes  to  receive  the  teeth,  as 
for  the  mouth,  stretch  it  over  the  teeth,  fill  in 
the  gum  portion  with  Melott's  mouldiue, 
bring  rubber  up  over  the  same  as  far  as  the 
rim  goes,  and  by  a  little  manipulation 
through  rubber,  adding  mouldine  where 
needed,  you  will  have  a  very  naturally 
formed  gum.  You  can  flask  with  rubber  on, 
and  remove  with  mouldine  when  flask  is  sep- 
arated, or  you  can  remove  rubber  before 
flasking,  stipple  mouldine  With  a  cloth 
pressed  over  it  wherever  needed,  coat  with 
liquid  silex,  and  flask  as  usual.  The  fea- 
ture in  this  method  is,  you  can  build  up 
gum  just  where  you  want,  and  have  no  wax 
to  contend  with. 

[This   has  been   styled,   and    justly   so. 
West's  method.— Ed.  Am.  Dent.  AVeekly.] 
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THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


BY  L,  VAN  ORDEN,  M.D.,  D.D.S., 
San  Francisco,  CaL 


The  Pacific  coast  sends  greeting  and  well 
yishes  to  the  new  American  Dental 
Weekly,  and  is  glad  to  have  a  voice  in  its 
initial  number.  A  dental  weekly  is  a  happy 
idea,  and  will  no  doubt  be  newsy,  helpful, 
and  welcome  in  all  parts  of  our  dental  world. 
It  is  inspiring  to  think  that  this  vast  country 
of  ours  leads  the  world  in  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  dental  operations,  with  cheering 
prospects  of  still  further  advancement,  bet- 
ter dental  schools,  graduates  with  higher 
ideals,  and  more  numerous  and  more  active 
dental  organizations. 

San  Francisco  has  just  been  the  scene  of 
the  **  second  dental  congress  which  has  been 
held  on  the  coast."  The  first  one,  known  as 
the  **  Midwinter  Fair  Congress,"  was  con- 
vened in  1894,  at  a  time  of  much  financial 
distress;  but  it  brought  into  fellowship  sev- 
eral hundred  dentists  from  widely  distant 
points  (our  California  coast-line  alone  being 
one  thousand  miles  long),  many  of  whom 
had  never  been  present  at  a  dental  gathering 
before.  It  was  novel  and  somewhat  pathetic 
to  old  association  men  to  note  the  eager  and 
patient  air  in  the  faces  of  these  novices. 
Some  of  the  latter  Were  among  our  best  con- 
tributors, and  all  were  thrice  welcome.  Year 
by  year,  since  the  San  Francisco  Dental  As- 
sociation was  organized  in  1869,  there  has 
been  a  hope  cherished  that  some  eastern 
body,  like  the  American  Dental  Association, 
would  lend  us  its  helpful  presence.  These 
have  been  vain  hopes,  and  perhaps  unrea- 
sonable ones.  Now  the  determination*  to 
make  the  congress  annual  in  some  part  of 
the  Pacific  coast  finds  us  suddenly  and  de- 
lightedly '*on  our  own  feet,"  both  of  them, 
i/?ith  a  healthful  sense  of  a  responsibility  of 
our  own.  Next  meeting  at  Salt  Lake  City 
in  July  or  August,  1898. 

At  the  congress  just  closed  Washington, 
Utah,  Colorado,  Nevada,  Montana,  Arizona, 


were  all  represented,  while  Oregon  naturally 
ranked  next  to  California  in  numbers  and 
furnished  an  able  president,  Dr  S.  J.  Bar- 
ber. One  of  the  most  notable  figures  wa& 
Dr.  J.  M.  Whitney,  the  vice-president,  who 
represented  Hawaii.  He  is  tall,  earnest, 
active,  a  pleasing  speaker,  and  an  earnest 
thinker  and  investigator.  His  twenty-nine 
years  of  residence  in  Honolulu  has  produced 
results  of  great  value  to  dentistry,  and  hifr 
several  papers  on  studies  of  Hawaiian  skulls 
and  teeth  has  given  his  name  a  foremost 
place  in  our  profession.  He  says  that  the 
invisible  motto  on  his  office  wall  is  ''Change 
Conditions"  in  the  mouths  that  are  placed  in 
his  care.  A  volume  of  advice  in  that.  The 
writer  would  beg  to  add  another :  *  *  Improve 
the  Occlusion,"  especially  where  teeth  have 
migrated,  or  are  tipped  or  rotated  as  a  result 
of  extraction.  Easing  the  occlusion  willsome- 
times  relieve  apparently  unexplained  irrita- 
tion of-teeth. 

One  of  the  most  fully  discussed  papers 
was  that  by  Dr.  Whitney  on  '*The  Value  of 
Gold  as  a  Material  for  Filling  Teeth."  It 
was  a  valuable  contribution,  and  delightfully 
free  from  the  usually  partizan*  narrowness. 
The  writer,  in  opening  the  discussion,  granted 
the  esthetic  value  of  gold,  especially  in  the 
superior  bicuspids  and  first  molars,  and  the 
necessity  for  constant  practice  on  the  part 
of  young  practitioners  to  secure  speedy  and 
efficient  operations  with  this  fine  material ; 
but  he  contended  that  the  awakening  inter- 
est in  the  protection  of  the  interproximal 
space,  and  the  noticeable  buccal  and  lingual 
recurrence  of  decay  at  the  margins  of  both 
amalgam  and  gold  fillings  which  had  not  been 
made  self-cleaning  either  by  wedging  or  free 
cutting  back  from  adjoining  surfaces,  with 
well  shaped  and  full  contour  replacement, 
has  placed  this  old  question  in  a  new  light 
for  examination.  Enough  attention  has  not 
been  given  to  the  buccal  and  lingual  em- 
brasures, nor  have  the  full  possibilities  of 
contour  operations  been  realized  in  the  aver- 
age of  dental  practice. 
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Dr.  L.  P.  Leonard,  of  Waseca,  Minn. ,  read 
a  paper  entitled  ^'  Preparation  and  Filling  of 
Occluso-approximal  Cavities."   The  natural 
interest  was  enhanced  by  drawings,  easts  and 
instruments,  and  by  clinic.    Instead  of  form- 
ing the  occlusal  anchorage  steps  with  burs, 
the  writer  frequently  cuts  a  dovetail  with  a 
rubber  and  corundum  disk,  carried  prefer- 
ably in  a  right-angled  hand  piece.     Some- 
times a  fissure  of  decay  is  utilized  and  wid- 
ened, and  sometimes  the  sound  tissue  is  cut 
into  with  a  minimum  loss  of  strength. 
Then  there  were  papers  on — 
**  Bleaching  Devitalized  Teeth  with  Pyro- 
zone." 

"Stomatological  Bacteria  the  Cause  of 
Decay  in  the  Teeth;  Immunity,  and  How 
Obtained." 

"Evolution  of  the  Gold  Crown." 
"Arresting  Decay  of  the  Teeth." 
"Replantation." 

Also  a  multitude  of  clinics,  which  went  to 
evidence  the  fact  that  the  filling  and  preser- 
vation of  the  natural  teeth  by  dentists  is  not 
yet  a  "back  number"  in  these  "green  salid" 
days  of  stomatology. 

"The  Necessity  of  General  Education  in 
Dental  Prophylaxis." 

"The  Influence  of  Science  on  Modern 
Civilization." 

"State  Dental  Laws,  Efficient,  Deficient." 
"The  Disinfection  of  Dental  Tools  and 
Instruments." 
"Cleft  Palate." 

Two  good  papers  on  '^Antral  Disease." 
These  spoke  well  for  a  wide  range  of  study 
on  the  part  of  the  members. 

Two  evening  sessions  were  made  notable 
by  illustrated  papers.  Prof.  C.  L.  Goddard, 
our  next  president,  presented  "The  Canine 
Tooth  'in  Comparative  Anatomy,"  using  the 
fine  collection  of  lantern  slides  and  skulls 

and  the  stereopticon  apparatus  from  the  den- 
tal department  of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia. Dr.  F.  K.  Ledyard  presented  "Ancient 
Dentistry,"  with  lantern-slide  illustrations 
of  the  methods  of  adjusting  teeth  and  mak- 
ing plates  during  the  last  century. 


The  "  wind-up"  was  by  scenic  railway  up 
the  steep  slope  of  Mount  Taraalpais,  nearly 
two  thousand  feet  high.  From  its  summit 
may  be  obtained  a  clear  view  of  the  Faral- 
lones  Islands,  twenty-three  miles  at  sea,  and 
a  panoramic  view  of  the  Golden  Gate  and 
harbor.  "A  beautiful  picture,  made  up  of 
the  surrounding  country,  studded  with 
wooded  cafions,  cities  and  villages,  and  clear 
stretches  of  blue  water,  presented  itself,  while 
miles  below  the  roaring  ocean  broke  upon 
the  rocky  and  dangerous  coast."  Wit,  music, 
and  a  genuine  collation  well-rounded  out  the 
play  day  time. 


Sulphur  for  Mounting  Carborun- 
dum Wheels. 


Powdered  sulphur,  such  as  is  generally 
used  for  fixing  tube  teeth  in  position,  says 
Ash^B  Quarterly^  is  superior  to  shellac  for 
mounting  carborundum  wheels  on  lathe 
chucks. 

To  mount  a  wheel,  heat  it  and  the  chuck 
over  a  Bunsen  flame;  put  sulphur  in  the 
hole  of  the  wheel,  fit  the  chuck  on  the  lathe 
head,  true  the  wheel  while  the  chuck  is 
warm,  secure  the  wheel  in  position  by  tight- 
ening the  nut  against  it,  hasten  the  setting 
of  the  sulphur  by  pouring  cold  water  over 
the  wheel  and  chuck,  and  the  result  will  be 
perfect  fixture  of  the  wheel  on  the  chuck. 


Third  Set  of  Teeth. 


Cases  of  third  dentition  have  always 
been  regarded  as  myths.  The  laity  often 
report  such  cases,  however. 

Dr.  S.  B.  Palmer,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
reports,  in  the  International  Dental  Journal 
for  August,  a  well  authenticated  case.  The 
dental  world  knows  Dr.  Palmer,  and  can 
feel  assured  of  one  case  of  third  dentition. 


Send  your  subscription  at  once  and  begin 
with  the  beginning  of  the  American  Den- 
tal Weekly. 
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NITHATE   OF   SILVER  IN  AL- 
COHOL. 


BLOWPIPE  FOR  WAXINQ 

GASES. 


BY   DK.   T.    t.    DRI800LL, 
Corsicana,  Texas. 


In  the  following  I  will  give  to  the  profes- 
sion my  practical  experience  with  the  above 
solution,  which  for  a  number  of  years  I 
have  used  successfully  for  -various  purposes. 

Dissolve  5  to  6  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver 
in  ^  to  ^  ounce  of  absolute  alcohol,  keepifig 
it  well  stopped  and  away  from  the  light.  A 
very  helpful  remedy  it  is  in  certain  cases  of 
diseased  gums,  as  gingivitis,  pyorrhea,  alve- 
olaris.  Apply  it  with  shreds  of  cotton  on 
an  old  broach  or  properly  shaped  orange 
wood,  carrying  it  to  all  parts.  As  a  standby 
I  apply  it  to  small  cavities  at  necks  of 
teeth  which  are  especially  sensitive  to  touch. 
Dry  same  well,  and  after  use,  follow  with 
a  solution  of  common  salt.  In  the  treat- 
ment of  temporary  teeth,  which  are  either 
deemed  not  best  to  fill,  or  in  which  the  ten- 
der age  of  the  patient  makes  any  other  ap- 
plication impossible,  its  use  is  to  be  recom- 
mended. 

Sometimes  the  remedy  is  very  useful  in 
devitalizing  stubborn  nerves.  On  an  old 
broach,  with  some  shreds  of  cotton,  I  push 
it  slowly  toward  the  apex  of  the  canal,  and 
usually  I  am  able  to  remove  the  pulp  pain- 
lessly in  a  few  minutes. 

Having,  in  short,  indicated  the  prepara- 
tion and  application  of  this  valuable  medi- 
cine, I  would  at  the  same  time  advise  judg- 
ment. Being  a  powerful  caustic,  nitrate  of 
silver  may  cause  much  pain  and  soreness  in 
an  unskillful  hand. 


Polishing  Plates. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Wilshire,  in  Asli^s  Quarterly, 

savs: 

To  prevent  pumice  flying  on  one*8  dress 
while  polishing,  mix  some  soap  in  water  until 
a  foam  is  produced ;  then  add  the  pumice  to 
it,  and  dab  the  mixture  on  the  denture 
which  is  being  polished  with  a  soft  brush. 


BY  DR    J.  A.  ROBINSON, 
Morrisville,  Vt. 


A  convenient  and  efficient  blowpipe  for 
waxing  cases  is  mad«.  by  using  the  nozzle 
of  a  chip  blower  and  the  mouthpiece  of  a 
tobacco  pipe,  "connecting  the  two  with  a 
piece  of  rubber  tubing  ten  inches  long. 


The  Old  and  the  New. 


There  were  some  at  Old  Point  Comfort, 
on  both  sides,  whose  eyes  must  have  moist- 
ened with  tears  as  the  articles  of  agreement 
for  the  union  of  the  American  and  South- 
ern Associations  were  signed.     Those  who 
have  stood  by  their  respective  organizations 
from  their  beginning  were  almost  to  a  man. 
in  favor  of  a  union,  believing  the  interest  of 
the   profession   demanded   it.     They  were 
willing  to  lay  down  a  fond  attachment  for  a 
stern  act  of   duty.     Some  of   them    can 
hardly  hope  to  attend  many  nxore  meetings, 
but,  like  the  patriarchs  of  old,  blessed  this 
grandchild  as  it  were,    and   bade   it  God 
speed.     They   returned  home   with   a  ead 
feeling,  and  yet  with  a  feeling  that  for  the 
present   and  coming  generations  they  had 
acted  wisely.     True,   noble  men  they  are. 
As   they  shall   pass  on  through  the  years 
that  lead  to  their  eternal  home,  they  will  be 
comforted  by  the  thought  that  they  acted 
for  the  good  of  the  cause. 

The  young  men,  who  did  not  feel  the 
separation  as  did  the  older  ones,  but  who 
now  compose  the  rank  and  file  of  the  pro- 
fession, will  stand  nobly  forward  and  carry 
on  the  grand  work  so  magnanimously  inau- 
gurated at  Fortress  Monroe. 


Cleaning  Teeth. 


Mix  the  pumice  with  alcohol  for  cleaning 
teeth.  It  will  not  spatter,  and  the  alcohol 
aids  in  removing  the  stains  from  the  teeth. 
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THE  LAUNCHING. 


When  a  new  journalistic  enterprise  is 
lauDched,  a  few  feiOAfks  are  generally  ex- 
pected from  the  ^i^tor.  While  we  feel  a 
little  elated  over  the  fact  that  we  are  launch- 
ing the  only  weekly  dental  journal,  yet  the 
responsibility  of  the  occasion  is  a  restraint 
upon  our  enthusiasm.  There  is,  however, 
a  degree  of  satisfaction  in  the  feeling  that 
we  are  giving  to  the  profession  that  which 
it  has  been  wishing  and  waiting  for — a  more 
rapid  means  of  communication,  and  of  get- 
ting the  news  This  may  well  be  termed 
tbe  electrical  age,  and  with  it  comes  the  de 
sire  to  move  more  rapidly.  Professional 
advancement*  in  all  other  lines  is  commen- 
«arate  in  this  age  of  progress,  and  with  a 
more  rapid  means  of  communication,  ideas 
will  develop  more  quickly  into  realities. 
We  make  no  rash  promises  in  outlining  the 
course  this  journal  will  pursue.  It  is  enough 
to  say,  that  in  conjunction  with  our  older 
and  abler  contemporaries,  our  efforts  will  be 
to  move  professionally  forward.  We  do 
not  purpose  to  set  the  world  on  fire,  but  we 
will  do  our  best  to  add  a  spark  to  the  flame 
that  is  already  ablaze  for  the  greater  en- 


lightenment of  the  age.  As  a  means  to 
this  end,  we  lay  the  pages  of  the  American 
Dental  Weekly  open  to  the  professional 
pubHb,  and  extend  an  invitation  to  take 
possession. 

When  we  stepped  down  from  the  journal- 
istic tripod  seven  years  ago,  not  to  retire 
from  editorial  work  however,  as  we  then 
launched  a  new  enterprise,  we  parted 
with  a  noble  company  of  editors.  Since 
that  time  changes  have  occurred;  some 
have  gone  to  other  realms,  and  some  new 
ones  have  come  upon  the  journalistic  stage. 
To  one  afid  all  we  come  again  with  greeting, 
and  to  work  hand  in  hand  for  the  further 
uplifting  of  our  calling. 


Our  Duty. 


The  forming  of  the  National  Association 
was  a  wise  procedure.  The  time  in  the 
history  of  dentistry  in  this  country  had  ar- 
rived for  unification.  With  separate  organ- 
izations, the  same  progress  could  not  be 
made  as  with  one  grand  body.  Great  re- 
sults may  be  expected  from  this  union  of 
the  two  associations.  The  profession,  even 
from  the  remotest  sections,  will  be  quick- ^ 
ened  into  new  life.  New  blood  will  be 
thrown  into  the  veins,  which  will  greatly 
revivify  the  lagging  interest  so  manifest  for 
several  years  past.  It  is  the  duty  of  every 
wide-awake  dentist  (and  why  are  not  all 
wideawake?)  to  come  forth  and  show  his 
appreciation  of  his  calling  by  going  actively 
to  work  for  a  solid  forward  movraent  of  the 
whole  column. 

This  is  no  time  for  quibbling  over  minor 
details ;  real  differences  of  opinion  can  be 
arranged  as  the  general  and  more  important 
work  advances 


Contributions  to  the  pages  of  the  Amer- 
ican Dental  Weekly  are  always  in  order. 
The  regular  order  of  business  will  be  sus- 
pended at  any  time  to  receive  a  good  con- 
tribution. 
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A  Notable  Marriage. 

1869,  in  the  city  of  Atlanta,  marked  the 
birth  of  a  fair  and  precocious  maiden^  Dis- 
tinguished men  were  present  at  the  event  to 
give  her  a  name,  swear  allegiance  and  proffer 
support.  Born  under  such  favorable  aus- 
pices, she  naturally  grew  into  a  bright,  well- 
^  rounded  young  womanhood,  displaying  vir- 
tues of  such  exquisite  charm  as  to  render  her 
the  toast  among  lovers  of  science  and  art. 

And  it  came  to  pass  (as  it  usually  does) 
that  a  highly  cultivated  and  attractive  fel- 
low, being  apprised  of  the  many  accomplish- 
ments of  this  fair  Southern  queen,  sought 
her  hand  in  marriage.  While  some  of  her 
subjects  favored  the  alliance,  there  were  a 
few  who  opposed  it — not  because  of  reasons 
affecting  the  personality  of  the  suitor,  but 
rather  from  apprehension  that  in  a  union  of 
two  such  distinguished  personages  the  per- 
sonality and  traditions  of  the  queen  would 
be  lost  to  the  present  generation  and  to 
posterity. 

After  a  little  persuasion  and  kind  entreaty, 
however,  the  minority  yielded,  and  mutual 
friends  of  the  high  contracting  parties  were 
commissioned  to  draw  up  the  i^arriage  con- 
tract. The  preliminaries  being  arranged  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned,  on  August 
5,  1897,  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  Va.,  in  the 
presence  of  a  brilliant  assemblage,  the  nup- 
tials  of  the  Southern  Dental  and  the  Ameri- 
can Dental  associations  were  celebrated  with 
considerable  ^clat. 

If  **  in  union  there  is  strength/'  the  friends 
of  this  alliance  will  be  greatly  disappointed 
should  the  sequel  prove  the  falsity  of  the 
aphorism.  But  with  such  wise  promoters  of 
the  scheme  at  the  helm,  every  true  and  loyal 
subject  will  measure  up  to  his  full  duty, 
thereby  insuring  a  consummation  far  exceed- 
ing the  most  sanguine  hopes  and  prophesies 
of  twenty-five  thousand  men. 

J.  A.  Chapple,  D.D.S. 

Atlanta,  Oa, 


Dr.  Evans,  of  Paris,  Visits  His  Na- 
tive Country  to  Inter  the  Re- 
mains of  His  Wife. 


We  clip  the  following  from  the  Atlanta 
Coii^titutvon : 

New  York,  August  29. — Dr.  Thomas 
W.  Evans,  the  famous  American  dentist, 
who  for  the  past  forty  years  has  been  the 
dental  operator  in  Paris  for  most  of  the 
crown  heads  of  Europe  and  many  celebri- 
ties, returned  to  this  country  to-day  on  the 
French  liner  La  Champagne,  from  Havre. 
He  came  over  with  the  body  of  his  wife, 
which  is  to  be  interred  in  Woodlawn  ceme- 
tery, Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Evans  is  now  seventy-five  years,  of 
age  and  is  said  to  be  worth  $35,000,000. 
About  five  million  of  this  property  is  in 
New  York  real  estate,  the  remainder  in 
Paris  and  elsewhere.  This  fortune  has 
been  gathered  since  Dr.  Evans  first  went  to 
Paris  from  Philadelphia  in  the  forties. 

During  the  empire  of  Napoleon  IH.  his 
9kme  as  a  dentist  was  world  wide.  In  that 
capacity  he  served  Napoleon,  the  Empress 
Eugenie  and  all  the  monarchs  of  Euro|)e, 
except  Queen  Victoria  and  the  present 
sultan  of  Turkey.  Victoria's  children  and 
the  present  czar  of  Russia,  when  children, 
were  his  patients.  Dr.  Evans  has  orders 
innumerable,  and  it  was  in  his  carriage  that 
the  Empress  Eugenie  escaped  from  Paris 
after  the  battle  of  Sedan. 

The  wife  of  Dr.  Evans  died  on  June 
17th  last  at  their  residence  in  Paris.  The 
doctor  was  accompanied  on  the  voyage  by 
Dr.  Edward  S.  Crane,  his  junior  partner. 
At  4  o'clock  on  Wednesday  afternoon  ser- 
vices over  the  remains  of  his  wife  will  be 
held  at  St.  Mary's  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  Philadelphia. 


Dr.  J.  H.  Spaulding,  of  Paris,  is  visiting 
his  native  land.  He  is  stopping  for  a  while 
in  Minneapolis,  and  from  there  will  go  to 
New  York. 
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The  First  President. 


It  was  a  fittiog  tribute  to  Dr.  Fillebrown, 
that  he  should  be  made  the  first  presideot  of 
the  NatioDal  Dental  Association.  His  labors 
for  the  union  of  the  two  organizations  were 
heavy.  That  he  did  his  work  well  goes 
without  saying.  Under  his  genial  leader- 
ship, everything  will  move  with  a  smooth 
start  to  a  grand  future. 


Officers    and   Committees   of   the- 
Xational  Dental  Association* 


Officers  of  the  Southern  Dental  As- 
sociation (Southern  Branch  of 
the  National  Dental  Associa- 
tion.) 


E.  P.  Beadles,  President,  Danville,  Va.; 
W.  E.  Walker,  Pass  Christian,  Miss.,  T.  P. 
Hinroan,  Atlanta,  F.  P.  Welch,  Pensacola, 
Fla.,  Vice-Presidents;  B.  D.  Brabson, 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Treasurer ;  ('.  L.  Alex- 
ander, Charlotte,  N.  C,  Corresponding 
Secretary ;  W.  S.  Foster,  Atlanta,  Record- 
ing Secretary ;  W.  T.  Arrington,  Memphis, 

V.  E.  Turner,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  S.  B.  Cook, 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  H.  K.  Luckie,  Holly 
Springs,  Miss.,  W.  R.  Clifton,  Waco,  Texas, 
H.  E.  Beach,  Clarksville,  Tenn.,  Execu- 
tive Committee. 


Worth  the  Whole  Trip  to  See. 

At  the  Old  Point  Comfort  meeting. 
Ward's  Natural  Science  Establishment  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  made  an  elaborate  exhibit 
of  skulls  showing  human  and  comparative 
odontology,  which  was  worth  the  trip  to  see. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  give  a  detailed 
list  of  the  exhibit.  With  such  a  collection 
in  dental  colleges  odontology  could  be 
taught  as  never  before. 

The  thanks  of  every  one  are  not  only  due 
Mr.  Ward,  but  to  Dr.  Barrett,  the  chair- 
maD  of  the  committee  having  this  matter  in 
charge.  Cannot  this  exhibit  be  repeated  at 
the  meeting  of  the  National  ? 

Dr.  L.  D.  Caulk,  manufacturer  of  Caulk's 
specialties,  has  bought  a  half  interest  in 
Welch's  Dental  Monthly.  The  name  has 
been  changed  to  the  Dental  Brief,  Mr. 
A.  S  Robinson  is  manager  and  Dr.  T.  B. 
Welch  editor. 


President,  Thos.  Fillebrown,  Boston^ 

Vice-President  for  the  East,  Jas.  Mc- 
Man  us,  Hartford. 

Vice  President  for  the  West,  L.  L.  Dun- 
bar, San  Francisco. 

Vice-President  for  the  South,  B.  Holly 
Smith,  Baltimore. 

Recording  Secretary,  Geo.  H.  Cushing,. 
Chicago. 

Assistant  Recording  Secretary,  W.  E. 
Walker,  Pass  Christian,  Miss. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Emma  Eames^ 
Chase,  St.  Louie. 

Treasurer,  Henry  W.  Morgan,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE. 

South— L.  G.  Noel,  Nashville,  Tenn.; 
M.  F.  Finley,  Washington,  D.  C.  ;  George 
Eubank,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

West— J.  N.  Crouse,  Chicago,  111.,*  W. 
P.  Dickinson,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  J.  D. 
Patterson,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

East — C.  N.  Peirce,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;. 
H.  A.  Smith,  Cincinnati,  O.,  V.  H.  Jack- 
son, New  York  City. 

Organized  as  follows : 

J.  N.  Crouse,  chairman;  M.  F.  Finley, 
secretary. 

Ist  Division  —  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments. :  J.  N.  Crouse,  L.  G.  Noel,  H.  A. 
Smith. 

2d  Division — Credentials  and  Auditing 
Committee:  V.  B.  Jackson,  J.  D.  Patter- 
son, M.  F.  Finley. 

3d  Division — Committee  on  Voluntary 
Essays:  *C.  N.  Peirce,  *W.  P.  Dickinson,, 
*George  Eubank. 

Publication  Committee — A.  W.  Harlan,. 
Chicago,  111 ;  V.  E.  Turner,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Army  Museum  and  Library  Committee — 
W.  Donnally,  Washington,  D.  C;   H.  W. 
Morgan,   Nashville,  Tenn.;    Thomas  Fille- 
brown, Boston,  Mass. 


*  These  go  out  In  1898. 
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Terminology — S.  H.  Guilford,  G.  Moly- 
oeaux,  8.  W.  Foster. 

Committee  on  Journals — J.  B.  Marshall, 
Chicago,  111.;  L,  G,  Noel,  Nashville,  Tenn.; 
J.  Taft,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Committee  on  History — Chas.  McManus, 
Hartford,  Conn.;  R.  Finley  Hunt,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.;  Gordon  White,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

SECTIONS. 

I.  Pros.  Dent.,  Chemistry  and  Metallur- 
gy— Grant  Molyneaux,  chairman,  Cincin- 
nati, O.;  R.  R.  Freeman,  secretary,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

II.  Dental  Education,  Literature  and 
Nomenclature— B.  H.  Catching,  chairman, 
Atlanta,  Ga.;  M.  F.  Finley,  secretary, 
Washington,  D  C. 

III.  Operative  Dentistry — J.  Y.  Craw- 
ford, chairman,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  Frank 
Holland,  secretary,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

IV.  Histology  and  Miscroscopy — John  I. 
Hart,  chairman,  New  York  City ;  Thos.  P. 
Hinman,  secretary,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

V.  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics — 
J.  8.  Cassidy,  chairman,  Covington,  Ky.; 
L.  P.  Bethel,  secretary,  Kent,  Ohio. 

VI.  Physiology  and  Etiology  — J.  D. 
Patterson,  chairman,  Kansas  City,  Mo.; 
L.  E.  Custer,  secretary,  Dayton,  O. 

VII  Anatomy,  Pathology  and  Surgery — 
W.  C.  Barrett,  chairman,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.; 
Geo.  Clements,  secretary,  Columbus,    Miss. 

VIII.  Hygiene  and  Prophylactic  Dent- 
istry— W.  T.  Arrington,  chairman,  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.;  A.  H,  Thompson,  secretary, 
Topeka,  Kan. 

IX.  Orthodontia. — V.H.Jackson,  chair- 
man, New  York  City ;  L.  P.  Dotterer, 
secretary,  Charleston,  8.  C. 

X.  Clinics — J.  H.  McKellops,  chairman, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  E.  H.  Beadles,  secretary, 
Danville,  Va. 

Committee  on  State  and  Local  Societies — 
•J.  Taft,  Cincinnati,  O.;  J.  Y.  Crawford, 
Nashville,  Tenn.;  Jas.  McManus,  Hartford, 
•Conn. 


Meet  at  Omaha  the  first  Tuesday  after 
the  last  Saturday  in  August,  1898 

There  are  some  important  committees  not 
vet  named. 

We  must  lay  ourselves  out  to  make  a 
great  success  of  this  movement,  and  I  have 
no  doubt,  eventually,  we  shall  succeed. 
Yours  truly, 

Geo.  H.  Gushing, 

Secretary. 


Cleansing  Teeth. 


The  matter  of  thoroughly  cleansing  the 
teeth  of  patients  is  of  so  much  importance, 
and  a  means  of  prophylaxis  so  generally 
neglected,  that  we  take  pleasure  in  quoting 
from  an  article  by  Dr  A.  H.  Brockaway  of 
Brooklyn  and  reported  in  the  International 
Dental  Journal  for  August. 

In  the  writer's  practice  he  makes  it  pre- 
liminary to  all  other  operations  for  several 
reasons :  it  familiarizes  one  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  mouth  and  the  condition  of  the 
teeth,  and  also ^ and  this  is  important  with 
timid  or  inexperienced  patients —  it  serves . 
as  an  excellent  and  comparatively  gentle 
introduction  to  the  more  severe  operations 
which  are  to  follow. 

Having  seated  the  patient  in  the  chair, 
the  assistant — a  young  lady,  by  preference, 
always — fastens  around  the  neck  a  large 
napkin  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
clothing  from  being  soiled,  often  supple- 
menting this  with  a  light  rubber  apron  if 
thought  necessary — a  precaution  much  ap- 
preciated by  fastidious  persons. 

Lightly  smearing  the  lips  and  corners  of 
the  mouth  with  refined  vaseline  to  prevent 
chafing,  he  then  proceeds  with  appropriate 
scalers  to  remove  from  the  teeth  every  par- 
ticle of  tartar  or  other  deposits,  being 
greatly  aided  by  the  assistant,  who  holds 
back  the  lips  and  cheek,  and  illuminates  the 
mouth  with  a  small  mirror  or  the  electric 
lamp,  frequently  washing  the  loosened  ac- 
cretions with  tepid  water  from  a  syringe.  A 
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f^w  drops  of  listerine,  or  some  of  the  analo- 
gous preparations,  added  to  the  water  give  a 
grateful,  soothing  freshness  to  the  raouth, 
sweetening  the  breath,  and  rendering  the 
operation  more  agreeable  to  all  concerned. 

His  next  step  is  to  thoroughly  polish  all 
accessible  surfaces  of  the  teeth  with  a  wheel 
brush,  of  suitable  sti^ness,  run  by  the 
dental  engine,  and  charged  with  pulverized 
pumice-stone  moistened  with  water  or  lister- 
iue.  Should  there  still  remain,  as  is  often 
the  case,  persistent  stains,  he  follows  the 
brush  with  buffers  or  points  of  moose  hide, 
or  rubber  charged  like  the  brush,  and  some- 
times rendered  mcn'e  efficient  by  the  use  of 
a  little  tincture  of  iodine  or  peroxide  of  hy- 
drogen. In  extreme  cases,  where  the  stain 
is  rery  persistent,  he  moistens  the  polisher 
with  a  drop  of  dilute  phosphoric  acid  with 
much  advantage. 

All  the  exposed  portions  of  the  teeth  hav- 
ing been  cleansed  and  polished,  there  still 
remain  the  proximal  surfaces  scarcely 
touched,  and  these  are  extremely  difficult 
to  reach,  especially  if  the  teeth  are  in  close 
contact.  Having  made  sure  of  the  possi- 
bility of  getting  at  these  with  any  polishing 
agent,  however  fine,  by  first  passing  thin  met- 
allic strips  between  the  teeth,  he  then  pro- 
ceeds to  use  fine  tape  or  floss  silk  charged 
with  the  pumice  powder,  drawing  it  back 
and  forth  with  a  sawing  motion,  and  bend- 
ing it  around  to  reach  every  point  of  the 
proximate  surface. 

For  this  part  of  the  operation  he  has 
never  found  anything  so  efficacious  and  sat- 
isfactory as  what  is  known  and  sold  at  the 
dental  depots  as  dental  fibre,  or  tucum,  a 
tropical  production  said  to  be  taken  from  the 
palm  leaf,  and  charged  naturally  with  silex 
like  the  cortex  of  a  reed,  and  which,  conse- 
quently, can  be  used  either  wet  or  dry. 
This  is  so  fine  and  strong  that  with  care  it 

can  be  readily  drawn  between  the  teeth, 
however  close  they  may  be,  and,  given  the 
proper  motion,  will  quickly  and  effectively 
remove  all  stains,  leaving  the  surfaces  beau- 
tifully polished  and  clean. 


Retaining  Bands. 

For  retaining,  especially  the  central  in- 
cisors of  children,  which  are  often  wide 
apart,  preventing  the  true  ^uption  of 
laterals,  and  which  have  been  drawn  to- 
gether. Dr.  W.  A.  Bryant,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  the  Stomatological  Gazette,  says  a 
simple  method  of  making  gold  retaining 
bands  to  take  the  place  of  T  bands,  or 
where  the  silk  ligature  is  not  desirable,  and 
to  do  away  with  the  ugly  effect  of  a 
gleaming  mass  of  gold,  which  is  unavoidable 
when  the  pressure  is  exerted  from  above,  is 
to  take  a  band  of  spring  gold  about  ^  of  an 
inch  wide,  and  form  it  to  the  lingual  sur- 
face of  the  teeth  to  be  retained  or  regulated 
forming  a  clasp  hook  at  either  end.  After 
trying  it  in  the  mouth  of  the  patient  and 
finding  that  the  band  lies  close  and  does 
not  interfere  with  the  inferior  teeth,  with  a 
needle  point  mark  the  spaces  between  the 
teeth.  At  the  points  marked  solder  at 
right  angles  to  the  band  strips  of  spring 
gold  about  Jr  of  an  inch  in  length.  These 
are  then  divided  and  turned  to  right  and 
left,  forming  hooks.  The  overlap  of  these 
hooks  should  not  be   more  than  ^  of  an 

inch.  As  the  tooth  comes  into  the  true 
line,  pressure  may  be  increased  and  dimin- 
ished to  suit  the  case.  •  The  simplicity  of 
making  and  exactness  of  this  form  of  re- 
taining band  should  cause  it  to  find  favor 
in  the  eyes  of  our  profession. 

Splitting  Ribbon  Saw. 

The  thin  ribbon  saws,  so  useful  at  the 
operating  chair,  are  frequently  too  wide. 
They  can  be  easily  split  in  two  with  plate 
shears,  and  be  made  to  serve  their  purpose 
much  better. 


Don't  forget  the  fact  that  the  American 
Dental  Weekly  will  reach  you  once  a 
week,  four  times  a  month,  fifty-two  times  a 
year,  provided  you  subscribe  nt  once. 

See  the  wide-awake  advertisers  in  this^ 
the  first  issue.  They  know  a  good  thing. 
They  are  solid. 
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ATLANTA 
DENTAL  COLLEGE 


A  ©CMOOJU   oip^    nKis^is'rit.Y 


The  next  session  of  the  Atlanta  Dental  College  opens  October  5th,  and  continues  six  months. 
Entrance  ot  students  expires  October  16th. 

Located  in  the  most  healthful  section  of  the  South,  in  a  city  of  over  lOO^OOO  people,  altitude 
of  1100  feet  above  the  sea,  the  climate  is  all  that  can  be  desired. 

The  Atlanta  Dental  College  devotes  its  entire  time  to  teaching  Dentistry.  Its  Inftrmarr 
rendered  services  to  8000  patients  during  the  past  session. 

The  College  was  removed  this  summer  from  the  old  into  larger  quarters,  refitted  and 
refurnished  throughout.  Has  placed  in  its  building  new  and  up-to-date  Chemical,  Pathological,  and 
Bacteriological  Laboratories. 

The  Atlanta  Dental  College  holds  membership  in  the  National  Association  of  Dental  Faculties 
and  is  recoj^nized  by  the  National  Aissociation  of  Dental  Examiners. 

For  further  particulars  address 

WM.  CRENSHAW,  Dean. 


Hep©  it  is  I  ;\t  Laast  T I 


NOW'S  THE  TIME. 


Begin  with  the  beginning. 


Send  $2,oo  amd  get  the 
American  Dental  Weekfly 

fresh  and  crisp  every  week.     Just  what  you  have  been 
wishing  for.     Another  copy   will  not  reach   you  in 
some  time,  unless  you  become  a  subscriber. 


Get  the  News  Weekly  and  get  it  Fresh. 
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HASKELL 
POST-GRADUATE 


SCHOOL  OF- 


\mmamimmi 


PROSTHETIC  DENTISTRY. 

1209  Stewart  Building, 
Chicago. 

L.  p.  HASKELL,  President. 
G.  A.  YANT,  Secretary. 

Tbe  lint  Post-Oraduate  Dental  School  e^er  estab- 
liabed.  and  now  in  its  eighth  year,  with  the  largest,  beet 
lighted  and  equipped  laboratories  there  are.  Instrnctioui 
given  In  all  that  pertains  to  Prosthetic  Dentistry,  in- 
elnding  Metal  Plates :  the  Selection  and  Arrangement 
of  Teeth;  Crown  and  Bridge  Work;  Continaous  Gam 
Work;  Porcelain  Inlays.  Parmley-Brown  Method  of 
I\>rcelain  Crowns  and  Bridgei.  One  month  of  tech- 
nical instruction  under  the  saperyision  of  Profs, 
Haakelland  Yint,  given  individually,  has  been  found 
snfllclent  time  for  the  course. 

Hmrwmftw  Ollnki  will  b§  glo§n  In  Op$ratlo§  D9nttgtry, 

9-«-97-lv 


CAULK' S 
SPECIALTIES 

What  are  they 
Ask  your  dealer. 


My  addrsM 


1831-33  Chestnut  St., 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


9-9-97-111 


WONDERFUL!    WONDERFUL! 


It  is  Ustoundlng,  but  It  is  a  faot  tlMit  you  can 

For  SIO.OO  get  6  dlfTarent  Volumes  of  Catchlng's  Com- 
pendium, and  the  American  Dental  Weekly 
lor  one  year. 

For  19.50  gets  Volumes  of  CatchiUA's  Compendium,  and 
the  American  Dental  Weekly  for  one  year. 

For  $8.00  get  4  Volumes  of  Catcblng's  Compendium,  and 
the  American  Dental  Weeltly  for  one  year. 

For  16.50  get  8  Volumes  of  Catching's  Compendium^  and 
the  American  Dental  Weekly  for  one  year 

For  14.50  get  2  Volumes  of  Catching's  Compendium,  and 
tbe  American  Dental  Weekly  for  one  year. 

For  $3.50  get  1  Volume  of  Catching's  Compendium,  and 
tbe  American  Dental  Weekly  for  one  year. 
Send  the  amount  and  select  the  volumes  you  want 

1891.  1802,  lft»3,  ISn,  1895,  1896. 
Expre«sage  will  be  extra. 


VflHDERBlItT  UNIVERSITY, 

Department  of  D^ptistry 

A  Purely  Dental  School,  a  Training  School  for  Dentists. 

Does  what  it  claims  to  do,  as  the  results  show. 


Regular  Session  will  begin  October  5,  1897.     Ends  March  31st,  1898. 

Po8t-Craduate  and  Practical  Courses  also. 


FOR  INFORMATION    ADDRESS 


DR.  W.  H.  MORGAN,  Dean, 
211  North  High  Street,    -     Nashville,  Tenn. 
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H.  D 


PORCELAIN 


TEETH 


Are  known  tbrougbont  the  world  for  their  iuperiorlty.  No  maker  is  rash  enough  to  say  he 
produces  Porcelain  Teeth  better  than  JUSTI'S. 

He  may  summon  up  courage  to  say  his  are  "Just  as  goodV  but  he  stops  right  there. 

The  fact  tbat  the  Judgas  of  six  World's  Fairs  have  awarded  the  highest  medaU  for 
Artificial  Teeth  to  our  produc  ion  is  something  to  be  proud  of,  and  we  are  proud  of  it. 

Our  success  is  not  accidental.  We  have  worked  constantly  and  earnestly  for  forty  long 
years  to  reach  pe:fection.  Think  of  the  knowledge  and  experience  that  can  be  crowded  Into 
that  period.  ^ 

They  have  been  forty  years  of  toil,  study,  research,  experiment  Nothing  was  left 
undone  that  promised  to  improve  our  Porcelain  Teeth. 

The  dental  pro  essiou  has,  in  a  gratifying  manner,  recognized  our  goods.  No  dentiiit 
who  is  particular  about  his  reputation  will  use  aoytbing  else  when  he  is  called  upon  for  the 
best  work. 


Foyr  Strong  Reasons  why  our  Teeth  are  Best  i 
Shapes. 


We  have  the  most  designs  and  moulds.     We  can  supply  many  mc^re  forms  and  sizes 
than  any  other  maker.  ^ 


Strength. 
Color. 


Our  Teeth  are  decidedly  the  strongest.    The  body  is  fine  and  dense, 
perfectly  distributed.    They  are  incomparable,  unmatchable. 


The  material  is 


We  come  closer  to  nature  than  any  other  man  has  ever  come.  Our  blending  of  body  and 
enamel  is  a  revelation  to  the  profession.  We  give  to  our  Teeth  that  tianslucency  which 
nature  only  can  duplicate. 


Adantabilitv       "^^^  range  of  adaption  of  our  Teeth  to  the  maxillary  arch  is  an  advantage  which  erery 

i_ Z_!  dentist  appreciates.    But  little  grinding  is  required  to  make  a  perfect  joint.     The  nicest 

articulation  is  accomplished  with  antagonizing  teeth.  And  when  these  strong  points  are 
considered  in  connection  with  the  lifelike  appearance  of  our  goods,  it  is  easy  to  see  why 
JUSTI'S  Teeth  are  the  only  Teeth  a  good  dentist  can  afford  to  use. 

We  don't  try  to  meet  any  other  maker's  prices.  We  go  ahead  and  make  the  best  t?eth 
In  the  world,  and  char(;e  as  little  for  them  as  we  can  afford.  Write  to  us  when  yon  want  the 
best. 


H.  D,  JU5TI  (& 

Philadelphia. 
Chicago. 
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SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON 
CROWN  WORK. 


BY  W.  H.  BAILEV,  D.D.8., 
Menomonee,  Wis. 


Since  the  method  known  as  crown  and 
bridge  work  came  into  general  use,  the 
busy  operator  may  see  this  class  of  work  in 
all  varieties,  from  that  done  by  the  most 
skillful  dentist  to  the  product  of  the  char- 
latan and  bungler  who  advertise  cheap 
crowns  and  do  the  work  accordingly. 

The  method  of  supplying  badly  decayed 
teeth  with  crowns,  and  lost  teeth  by  bridges, 
is  a  great  advance  over  partial  dentures 
supported  by  a  plate  of  any  kind;  and 
there  is  no  substitute  for  lost  teeth,  or 
those  hopelessly  decayed,  which  can  com- 
pare in  usefulness,  cleanliness  and  natural 
appearance  to  a  properly  adjusted  crown 
or  bridge.  Though  there  has  been  great 
improvement  made  during  the  last  few 
years  in  the  manner  of  making  and  adjust- 
ing the  various  kinds  of  crowns,  there  is 
still  room  for  improvement.  There  is  a 
principle  involved  in  the  construction  of 
the  crown  with  banded  root  which  is  con- 
trary to  nature  or  incompatible  with  live 
tissue,  and  at  the  risk  of  being  considered 
incompetent  to  do  this  class  of  work,  I 
assert  that  no  crown  should  be  used  with  a 
metal  band  driven  under  the  gum  and  the 
metal  left  in  contact  with  the  same,  if  it  is 
ponible  to  secure  a  firm  attachment  without 
doing  HO.  After  carefully  fitting  a  gold 
cap  over  the  root  of  an  incisor  or  cuspid, 
and  having  finished  and  adjusted  the  por- 


celain-faced crown  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  the  patient  and  myself,  it  is  not  pleasant, 
after  a  few  months,  to  see  the  gums  around 
the  crowned  tooth  look  unhealthy,  and 
later,  to  find  they  are  receding  and  expos- 
ing to  view  the  gold  band  on  the  labial 
surface.  When  this  condition  presented  I 
supposed  that  particles  of  cement  had  been 
left  under  the  gum,  or  that  the  edge  of  the 
band  was  not  burnished  close  down  to  the 
root ;  but  careful  examination  would  reveal 
nothing  which  could  seem  to  irritate,  and 
cause  the  diseased  condition.  In  some 
cases  I  have  removed  the  crown  and  put  on 
a  Logan  crown  without  baud,  with  result 
that  gum  became  perfectly  healthy.  After 
noticing  this  condition  of  the  gums  around 
many  crowned  teeth,  I  was  curious  to  know 
if  other  operators  had  similar  experience, 
and  on  inquiry  I  found  they  had.  Upon 
examination  of  those  cases  wearing  a  por- 
celain crown  with  no  band,  or  the  Downey 
crown  with  thin  band  covered  with  porce- 
lain, but  few  cases  showed  any  disease  of 
gum,  and  in  those  cases  it  was  due  to  me- 
chanical irritation.  This  argues  that  the 
diseased  condition  is  caused  either  by  faulty 
manipulation  or  contact  of  metal  with  the 
gums.  When  so  many  gold  crowns  with 
band  perfectly  fitted  cause  all  degrees  of 
disease,  from  a  slight  turgid  appearance  to 
suppuration  and  recession,  which  exposes 
the  entire  width  of  band,  it  appears  that  the 
cause  must  be  in  the  metal  band.  Even  in 
those  cases  where  the  root  has  been  cut  low 
beneath  the  gum  and  a  porcelain  crown  has 
been  placed  with  neck  too  large  or  too  small 
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for  the  root,  we  find  little  or  no  disease  if 
the  mouth  is  kept  clean. 

I  have  for  a  long  time  observed  the  effect 
of  the  banded  root,  but  have  been  unable 
to  explain  the  cause.  On  page-  302  of 
Dental  Cosmos  for  April,  1897,  I  find  an 
able  article  by  Dr.  S.  B.  Palmer,  which 
fully  explains  the  cause  of  this  trouble,  as 
well  as  others  which  are  so  often  seen  in 
the  mouth.  He  says :  **  It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  two  amalgam  fillings  can  be 
so  nearly  alike  that  no  disturbance  will 
follow."  '**  Observe  the  appearance  of  gum 
between  amalgam  fillings."  The  same  ap- 
pearance of  gum  is  seen  around  teeth  with 
banded  roots.  On  page  308  of  same  article 
the  doctor  gives  a  minute  description  of  a 
case  which  exactly  fits  the  situation  and 
recommends  removal  of  band  from  under 
gum  to  effect  a  cure.  This  will,  without 
doubt,  cure  the  case,  and  proves  conclu- 
sively that  the  irritation  so  often  seen 
around  the  gums  of  crowned  teeth  is  caused 
by  electricity  generated  in  the  mouth.     I 

would  not  discard  the  gold  shell  crown  for 
molars  and  bicuspids,  as  there  is  no  other 
kind  of  crown  which  is  so  easily  made  and, 
all  things  considered,  gives  such  satisfaction. 
For  incisors  and  cuspids  with  pulp-canals 
greatly  enlarged  by  decay,  it  is  also  neces 
sary  to  use  a  band  around  the  root;  but  in 
a  large  majority  of  incisors  and  cuspids  to  be 
crowned,  the  all  porcelain  crown  like  the 
Logan,  without  band,  makes  the  strongest 
and  most  natural  crown.  Where  the  upper 
cuspids,  tor  instance,  are  to  be  used  as 
abutments  for  a  bridge  carrying  the  four 
incisors,  I  grind  the  root  to  a  little  below 
gum  margin  tm  the  labial  side,  and  leave  it 
at  least  a  line  above  the  gum  on  lingual 
side.  To  the  end  of  the  root  burnish  a 
thin  piece  of  platinum  or  24-carat  gold 
plate,  force  a  large  size  platinum  pin 
through  it  and  into  the  pulp-canal  which 
has  been  previously  enlarged  to  receive  the 
pin.  We  are  then  ready  to  take  the  im- 
pression and  proceed  as  usual  with  the 
making  of  the  bridge,  and  when  finished 
and  adjusted  over  strong  roots  in  this  way, 
with  the  large  pins  tightly  fitted  in  root- 
canals,  it  needs  no  band  around  the  roots  to 
make  it  firm. 


ATTENTION!     BIGHT    ABOUT 

FACE! 


BY  E.  D.  BROWER,  D.D.8., 
L(3  Mars,  Iowa. 


In  twenty  years  of  practice  my  attention^ 
has  been  called  more  forcibly  to  the  lack 
of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  dentist  to 
the  cleaning  of  the  teeth  than  to  any  other 
branch  of  our  work.  Judging  from  the 
appearance  of  the  mouths  that  come  to  me 
for  examination,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
one  dentist  in  fifty  who  pays  any  special 
regard  to  the  cleaning  of  his  patient's  teeth. 
I  am  not  referring  to  the  country  dentist 
alone,  but  will  include  our  city  cousins  a* 
well. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  find 
cases  with  crowns,  bridges  and  nice  gold 
fillings  surrounded  with  filth.  And  if  you 
inquire  closely  the  patient  will  say,  **  The 
dentist  did  not  say  anything  about  cleaning 
my  teeth."  One  flimsy  excuse  that  some 
dentists  give  is  that  they  cannot  get  any- 
thing for  the  time  spent  in  cleaning,  or  as  a 
young  dentist  said  to  me  not  many  months 
ago,  **I  am  too  busy  to  clean  every  set  of 
dirty  teeth  that  comes  in."  He  has  since 
moved  to  another  town. 

If  a  dentist  is  too  busy  to  properly  cleai^ 
his  patron's  teeth,  he  is  too  busy  to  do  any- 
thing else  for  them  properly. 

Another  phase  of  the  subject :  We  have 
a  class  of  dentists  in  the  west  that  can  do 
pretty  good  work,  but  they  have  a  bargain- 
counter,  and  when  the  settlement  comes,  to 
be  real  nice  and  more  liberal  than  the 
fellow  across  the  street,  will  throw  the  clean- 
ing in.  This  man,  if  he  ever  did  clean  a 
set  of  teeth  honestly,  soon  learns  to  dex- 
terously polish  the  labial  surface  of  a  few  of 
the  anterior  teeth  and  call  it  a  cleaning. 

Then  we  have  the  lazy  man,  with  that 
dollar-big-as-a-cart-wheel  feeling,  who  fills 
teeth  with  cement  and  amalgam,  guarantees 
it  to  be  better  than  gold,  and  he  never 
hurts.  This  man  sometimes  gives  the 
whole  snap  away  when  his  conscience  pricks- 
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him  a  little  hard,  and  will  say  to  his  pa- 
tients, '*  There  is  tartar  under  the  gums 
but  it  will  hurt  to  take  it  off,  and  I  didn't 
want  to  hurt  you."  This  man  will  usually 
extract  all  teeth  that  he  can  induce  his  vic- 
tims to  part  with,  and  make  rubber  plates. 

Then  we  have  the  young  graduate  who 
has  just  started  in  practice,  thoroughly  im- 
baed  with  the  idea  that  there  is  big  money 
in  the  practice  of  dentistry,  and  all  he  has 
to  do  is  to  talk  crown  and  bridge  work.  He 
would  not  soil  his  fingers  to  clean  a  set  of 
teeth ;  it  is  beneath  his  dignity  as  a  profes- 
aonal  man.  But  he  will  announce  in  his 
profemonal  card  that  he  uses  all  the  latest 
improved  instruments;  does  crown  and 
bridge  work,  and  above  all,  guarantees  all 
of  his  work. 

We  still  have  a  class  of  practitioners  that 

I  have  not  mentioned.     We  have  the  good, 

hard-working  practitioner  who  plods  along 

and  thinks  he  is  doing  his  best  in  every 

case,  but  has  never  awakened  to  the  fact 

that  he  is  not  doing  justice  to  his  patients. 

He  will  scale  the  teeth  and  brush  them  so 

they  will  look  very  nice  at  the  time,  but 

will  probably  never  see  a  pyorrhea  pocket 

in  the  mouth,  if  there  is  one.     This  is  the 

man  I  am  after.     The  other  fellows  are  not 

in  reach.     To  this  man  who  honestly  thinks 

he  is  doing  all  that  can  be  done  for  his 

patrons'  teeth,    I   want    to    say,    "Right 

about!"    You  are  not  doing  justice  to  your 

patrons  or  to  yourself.  Commence  right 
now  to  insist  on  your  patients  taking 
greater  care  in  brushing  their  teeth.  Have 
the  patient  for  whom  you  clean  teeth  come 
hack  in  a  few  days  to  let  you  see  that 
all  is  well.  You  will  likely  find  a  little 
accumulation  that  you  failed  to  reach  at 
the  first  sitting.  Never  dismiss  a  patient 
until  the  gums  are  in  a  healthy  condition. 
Do  this  for  one  month  and  you  will  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  how  careless  you  have  been. 
Do  this  for  one  year  and  you  will  be  pleased 
to  see  bow  much  nicer  your  fillings  look. 
You  will  be  pleased  when  you  see  nice 
clean  mouths  coming  back  to  be  examined 
and  to  have  the  patient  say,  **My  mouth 
feels  better  than  it  formerly  did." 


OXYCHLOBIDB  OF  ZINC, 


BY   a    T.    KIRK,    D.D.S., 
Kokomo,  Ind. 


This,  the  oldest  of  our  cements  and  usu* 
ally  known  as  Os  Artificial,  is,  in  its  proper 
use,  the  very  best  of  the  cement  family. 
There  are  preparations  of  the  oxyphos- 
^  phates  that  will  stand  in  exposed  places 
better,  but  there  are  none  which  have  so 
good  preserving  qualities. 

In  the  days  of  long  ago,  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  the  older  members  of 
the  profession  remember  it  as  the  only  ce- 
ment  at  our  command.  It  is  from  the  ob- 
servance of  its  use  in  the  past  that  I  wish 
to  speak.  Having  practiced  in  the  same 
place  for  more  than  thirty  years,  I  have 
had  a  good  chance  for  observation. 

Early  in  my  professional  life  I  learned 
that  many  failures  came  from  the  filling  of 
roots  with  gold,  and  even  from  the  most 
eminent  practitioners;  circumstances  led 
me  to  fill  roots  with  Os  Artificial  instead.^ 
And  in  after  years  I  have  learned  its  true 
value,  especially  since  crowning  has  been 
in  such  common  use.  I  find  many  roots  of 
teeth  that  were  so  filled,  the  crowns  having 
been  entirely  broken  down  to  the  line  where 
the  Os  Artificial  protected  it,  and  then  re- 
mained in  good  condition,  waiting  to  be 
redeemed  and  placed  to  good  use  in  sup- 
porting the  modern  crown.  I  have  found 
many  roots  buried  by  the  gum  which,  after 
consulting  my  record  and  finding  they  were 
filled  with  this  material,  I  have  immediately 
disposed  of  the  gum  and  found  the  root 
solid  and  able  to  hold  a  useful  crown.  I 
use  that  preparation  of  oxychloride  of 
zinc  known  as  Os  Artificial,  and  for  many 
years  I  filled  the  entire  root  with  it,  but 
often,  if  great  care  is  not  used,  the  fiuid 
will  pass  through  the  foramen  and  cause  in- 
flammation of  the  periosteum  ;  hence,  on  the 
introduction  of  gutta-percha  for  root-filling, 
I  fill  the  canals  partially  with  it,  but  inva- 
riably use  the  Os  Artificial  for  the  main 
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part  of  pulp  cbamber.  I  think  the  fluid 
perraeatee  the  tubuli  a  ad  preaerveB  the 
whole  tooth  structure  as  aothiDg  else  cao. 
For  the  same  reaeoo  I  use  it  in  all  large 
cavities,  covering  the  nearly  exposed  pulp 
with  a  non-irritant.  I  fill  the  cavity  one- 
lialf  or  two-thirds  full  of  the  Os  Artificial, 
pressing  it  euHdly  into  its  place  with  spunk. 
This  cannot  be  done  with  the  oxypbos- 
phat«e. 

Thus  far  it  makes  a  better  filling  to  pre- 
serve the  tooth  structure  than  any  metal, 
and  at  the  same  time  makes  a  solid  and 
even  foundation  upon  which  to  build  the 
metal,  which  need  be  do  more,  in  many 
cases,  especially  large  crown  cavities,  than 
as  a  cork  to  a  bottle. 

In  filling  a  root  having  an  alveolar  ab- 
scess with  fistulous  opening,  if  a  small  quan- 
tity of  the  fluid  passes  through  the  foramen 
and  the  canal  is  immediately  filled  with  the 
cement,  it  invariably  becomes  sound  and 
well  in  a  short  time,  and  remains  so. 
*  The  two  points  to  be  guarded  against  are, 
first,  in  root-filling,  not  to  let  the  fluid  pass 
through,  as  it  will  inflame  the  periosteum ; 
second,  to  prot«ct  the  nearly  expoeed  pulp 
in  large  cavities. 

A  piece  of  cotton  moistened  with  the 
fluid  is  most  excellent  to  wipe  out  all  cavi- 
ties before  filling,  on  account  of  its  preserv- 
ing qualities. 

Shrinkage  of  Castings  of  Metals. 

Pure  aluminum  (ia-64  inch)  0.2031  inch 
Co  the  foot. 

Nickel  aluminum,  casting  alloy,  (3-16 
inch)  0.1875  inch  to  the  foot. 

Special  casting  alloy  of  the  Pittsburg 
Reduction  Company  (11-04  inch)  0.1718 
inch  to  the  foot. 

Thin  brass  castings,  0.167  inch  to  the  foot. 

Thick  brass  castings,  0. 160  inch  to  the  foot. 

Zinc,  0.3125  inch  to  the  foot. 

Lead,  0.3125  inch  to  the  foot 

Copper,  0.1875  inch  to  the  foot. 

— Aluminum  Wm-ld. 


TWO  TYPICAL  CASES. 

BY    L.    P.    HASKELL,    D.D.8., 
Cbicago,  III. 

Herewith  are  two  typical  cases  of  eden- 
tulous upper  jaws,  which  are  somewhat  pe- 
culiar, and  considered  by  those  who  have 
seen  them  as  difficult  to  euccessfully  handle. 

No.  1  is  the  worst  case  I  ever  handled. 
The  process  had  all  disappeared,  and  the 
the  little  ridge  remaining  lieing  a  flexible 


one  of  membrane.  On  the  right  side  a 
portion  of  the  bone  was  removed  because  of 
necrosed  conditions.  The  center  of  palate 
has  an  abnormal  elevation  of  bone,  cover- 
ing a  large  portion  of  the  surface. 

The  patient  said  seven  seta  of  teeth  had 
been  made  by  diflerent  dentists,  but  all 
were  failures,  and  yet  I  had  the  most  per- 
fect success  with  aluminum  plate. 

The  only  change  made  in  the  model  was 
a  "relief"  of  a  thin  film  of  wax  over  the 
hard  center  of  palate  (the  thing  needed  in 
99  per  cent,  of  cases,  as  it  is  the  only  portion 
of  the  upper  jaw  which  never  changes,  so 
that  unless  this  provision  is  made  there  is, 
sooner  or  later,  a  roekiny  over  the  center). 
A  little  relief  was  made  on  the  ridge  upon 
the  right,  where  bone  had  been  removed. 
Upon  trying  in  the  plate  and  preesiDg  up 
with  the  finger,  I  found  I  could  not  remove 
it  except  with  an  instrument.      The  teeth 
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and  guma  were  one  iach  long  in  front  in 
order  to  restore  features. 

■The  patient,  eighteeo  months  later,  said 
be  often  forgot  he  was  wearing  artificial 
teeth. 

I  do  not  believe,  from  past  experience,  it 
would  have  been  powible  to  have  secured 
ae  satjaiactorj  results  with  rubber. 

No.  2  repreeente  a  case  where  abeorptiou 
has  taken  place  to  such  an  extent  there  is 
no  ridge  left;  but  the  center  of  palate  is 
one  representing  leee  than  1  per  cent,  of 
mouths,  where  a  tofl  condition  exists,  and, 
as  is  usual  Id  such  cases,  there  is  a  crevice  in 
the  center. 


ing  of  the  plat«,  and  jret  manj'  a  dentist 
would  have  considered  it  indispensable. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  artku- 
lation  of  these  cases  was  a  very  important 
tactor. 


la  such  cases  no  "relief"  nor  change  of 
any  kind  is  Deeded.  The  model  is  as  it 
came  from  the  impression.  A  gold  plate 
was  made  with  rubber  attachments,  and  the 
patient  was  gone  in  less  thau  a  week  on  a 
political  campaign  for  three  months,  making 
speeches  every  day  with  no  inconvenience 
whaterer. 

In  this  case  I  tried  a  rubber  plate  with 
DO  satisfactory  results. 

Many  dentists  who  have  seen  model  No. 
I  have  said  they  would  not  have  undertaken 
the  case,  believing  it  impossible  to  make  a 
Mtisfiictory  denture. 

Ad  wr-chamber  would  have  been  worse 
than  uselefs,  fur  the  anterior  and  posterior 
margins  would  have  caused  constant  rock- 


IMPHOVING  DENTAL  SO- 
CIETIES. 

BY  B.  8,  eCOTT,  D.D.8., 
KIlentbarg.WMh, 

During  the  present  half-century  the  den- 
tal profesuon  has  been  elevated  from  char- 
latanry to  the  real  value  of  its  meaning: 
Science  of  Dental  Surgery !  This  has  been 
eff^ted  by  the  combined  efforts  of  our  col- 
leges, journals,  and,  not  the  least,  by  the 
dental  society.  The  dental  society  tends  to 
stimulate  every  individual  to  the  sincere 
study  and  observation  of  causes  of  diseasef, 
their  effect  and  cure ;  to  record  the  same, 
thusrendering  his  conclusions  more  accurate. 
These  individual  researches  are  unified  into 
the  broad  stream  of  accepted  practice,  bene- 
fiting the  entire  profession  and  making  a 
complete  school  for  the  practitioner.  Thus 
the  most  important  function  of  society  is  to 
bring  together  and  unite  for  consideration 
individual  opinion,  and  with  truly  deJio- 
cratic  criticism,  abide  by  the  consensus  of 
opinion  as  decided  by  a  preponderance  of 
evidence. 

Besides  the  social  functions,  society  work 
is  presented  by  written  essays  and  practical 
clinics.  As  to  the  improvements  of  the 
theoretical  part  many  points  can  l>e  given. 
The  iron-clad  enforcement  of  parliamentary 
rules  should  give  way  to  the  old-fashioned 
experience  meeting  offering  free  discussion 
during  the  meeting  and  not  after  adjourn- 
ment, as  is  now  the  case. 

Too  little  time  is  given  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  papers,  making  them  incomplete 
and  lacking  in  the  necessary  work.  There 
are  too  many  papers  written  on  ethics  and 
on  budness  methods.  Their  efforts  are  most 
laudable,  but  the  hoped-for  result  is  seldom 
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attained.  On  the  other  hand,  too  few  papers 
are  written  on  pathological  conditions,  on 
filling  materials,  etc.  Therefore  the  produc- 
tion of  essays  on  more  practical  subjects 
should  be  encouraged. 

The  clinical  feature  of  the  society  is  not 
well  managed  as  a  rule.  Those  showing 
pathological  conditions  and  treatment  should, 
of  course,  be  demonstrated  on  living  sub- 
jects, but  methods  of  making  crowns,  inlays, 
combination  fillings,  etc.,  can  be  better 
demonstrated  out  of  the  mouth  by  dummies, 
charts  and  sectional  models.  Every  detail  of 
the  work  could  then  be  seen  by  the  audience, 
and  every  step  of  procedure  explained.,  Too 
many  clinics  going  on  at  the  same  time  is 
not  advisable.  One  by  one  the  mechanical 
ones  should  be  presented.  At  each  chair 
where  a  clinic  is  going  on  a  placard  should 
be  hung  telling  what  the  clinic  is  and  giv- 
ing the  operator's  name.  Each  clinic  at  the 
chair  should  be  under  the  surveillance  of  a 
special  committee,  who  should  carefully 
observe  the  operation  and  make  a  report  to 
the  society,  criticizing  the  work  in  detail,  if 
need  be  This  would  give  the  whole  audi- 
ence the  direct  benefit  of  each  clinic,  and 
would  induce  valuable  discussion.  When 
all  the  defects  in  the  clinic  shall  have  been 
studied,  the  most  benefit  will  be  derived. 


POINT  OP  CONTACT. 


Diamond  Drills,  How  to  Use. 


A  writer  in  Ash!8  Quarterly  says :  In  using 
a  diamond  drill  for  making  cavities  in  artifi- 
cial teeth  it  is  most  important  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  point  should  be  dipped  in  sweet  oil 
or  water,  and  placed  on  the  work  before  the 
engine  id  started.  The  engine  should  be 
stopped  as  often  as  the  drill  shows  signs  of 
becoming  dry,  and  each  time  after  it  has 
been  dipped  in  the  lubricant  it  must  again 
be  placed  on  the  work  before  the  engine  is 
started.  It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  add  that 
the  hand-piece  must  be  held  firmly  and 
steadily  in  position  to  insure  success  and  to 
avoid  breaking  the  drill. 


The  following  article,  on  a  most  vital 
question  of  tooth-saving,  by  Dr.  R.  M. 
Morse,  of  Lansing,  Mich.,  Ohio  Dental 
Journal,  cannot  be  read  too  often  : 

''  The  normal  set  of  teeth  in  the  mouth 
of  a  human  adult  offers  sixty  points  of  con- 
tact which  represents  about  three-fifths  of 
the  probable  points  at  which  caries  attacks 
the  teeth.  Why  is  it  that  the  teeth  decay 
more  at  this  point  than  others  ?  It  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  at  this  point  and  just  away  from 
it  toward  the  cervical  margin,  the  surface 
is  not  self- cleansing,  and  there  becomes  at- 
tached to  the  teeth  a  thin  film  of  agglutinated 
substance,  made  up  principally  of  micro- 
organisms. The  food  in  process  of  mastica- 
tion does  not  disturb  them.  The  brush 
passes  over  the  buccal  and  lingual  surfaces, 
and  still  they  remain.  The  toothpick  will 
dislodge  some,  but  it  is  necessary  to  use 
dental  floss,  or  something  of  that  nature  to 
polish  and  scour  them  off.  If  all  surfaces 
of  the  teeth  were  kept  cleafied  of  this  ac- 
cumulation, we  would  soon  find  that  our 
profession  was  considerably  crowded,  but 
the  laity  have  not  been  sufficiently  drilled 
on  this  method,  and  those  who  have  been 
instructed  do  not  find  the  time  to  do  it 
thoroughly,  hence  we  are  called  upon  to 
correct  the  results  of  their  defiance  of  Prov- 
idence. This  agglutinated  mass  of  organ- 
isms secrets  acids ;  at  first  attacks  the  cement 
that  binds  the  enamel  rods  together,  on  ac- 
count of  its  not  being  as  dense  as  the  enamel 
rods.  Then  the  rods  themselves  are  decal- 
cified, and  gradually  disintegrated,  leaving 
an  opening  into  the  surface.  In  such 
openings  as  fast  as  found  the  microbes 
establish  themselves,  and  from  now  on  have 
it  all  their  own  way  unless  the  cavities  are 
scientifically  stopped  by  some  member  of- 
our  profession.  It  is  our  duty  to  our  pa- 
tients to  instruct  them  in  the  use  of  dental 
floss    and     brush,   to    thoroughly    cleanse 
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the  teeth.  Abrasion  is  the  odIj  means  by 
which  this  can  safely  be  accomplished,  and 
then  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  i)e  at- 
tended to  religiously.  Mouth-washes  aid 
in  making  the  microbes  uncomfortable  but 
do  not  remove  them.  Careful  brushing  and 
the  use  of  dental  floss  in  connection  with 
month-washes  is  the  best  method  of  attack. 
But  the  thing  that  I  wish  to  call  attention 
to  particularly  is  the  restoration  of  this 
point  of  contact  by  filling.  Dr.  Black  tells 
of  the  new  method  of  cutting  away  the 
proximal  aspects  of  the  molars  and  bicuspids 
that  are  affected  by  caries,  and  replacing 
with  large  metallic  surfaces  properly  shaped 
to  control  the  proximal  space,  and  thus 
offering  a  roost  for  the  microbes  that  they 
cannot  destroy  with  their  acids.  I  quite 
agree  with  the  doctor  in  the  main,  on  the 
counts  he  has  made,  in  the  case  of  con- 
siderable destruction  of  the  enamel  and 
dentine  at  this  point,  but  I  feel  that  there 
is  a  class  of  cavities  that  can  be  treated  in 
a  less  heroic  manner  with  good  results.  The 
moderate  and  small-sized  cavities  around 
which  the  enamel  is  not  affected  would  be 
of  this  type.  Take  two  moderate  sized 
proximal  cavities  as  an  example  in  teeth  of 
normal  shape  and  position.  At  first  exam- 
ination, if  time  permits,  place  between  these 
teeth  a  pellet  of  cotton  saturated  with  chlo- 
ropercha.  This  is  repeated  at  intervals  of 
three  or  four  days,  increasing  the  size  of  the 
pellet  until  the  space  is  sufiEiciently  large  to 
permit  of  thorougfi  preparation  of  cavities 
and  of  filling  and  finishing  the  fillings,  and 
when  the  teeth  resume  their  natural  posi- 
tion the  oval  surfaces  of  the  fillings  should 
tome  in  contact,  and  at  no  point  should  the 
enamel  on  either  tooth  touch  the  opposing 
filling  or  tooth.  The  point  of  con  tact  should 
be  as  near  the  occlusal  surface  as  consistent 
with  the  case.  Treated  in  this,  manner  the 
niargins  of  the  enamel  are  as  self-cleansing 
^  under  the  best  conditions  that  nature 
provides,  and  gives  the  gums  in  the  proximal 
«pacegood  protection.     Dr.  Miller  and  Dr. 


Black  have  for  some  time  maintained  that 
the  fluids  of  the  mouth  were  responsible  for 
carious  teeth  only  as  they  aided  or  opposed 
the  growth  of  organism.  Dr.  Williams  has 
demonstrated  this  to  be  the  fact,  and  accounts 
in  this  way  for  predisposition  to  decay,  whether 
the  teeth  are  what  are  known  as  hard  or  soft 
teeth.  In  cases  of  marked  predisposition  it 
is  probably  necessary  to  apply  the  method 
Dr.  Black  advocates.  With  incisive  teeth 
we  see  many  cases  of  recurrence  of  decay 
at  the  cervical  and  at  the  incisive  margin  of 
cavities,  that  were  well  prepared  and  care- 
fully filled,  but  when  they  resumed  their 
natural  position  the  point  of  contact  was  at 
either  of  the  margins  of  the  enamel  rather 
than  the  filling.  This  result  probably  was 
due  to  not  having  sufficient  space  by  sepa- 
rating to  contour  the  filling  sufficiently  to 
allow  of  their  being  finished  and  still  have 
the  contour  project  beyond  the  margins  and 
act  as  a  buffer  to  hold  the  enamel  apart, 
so  that  they  may  be  cleansed  and  cleanse 
themselves  to  a  degree. 

I  wish  to  appeal  from  the  decision  add 
practice  of  some  good  men  in  the  profes- 
sion that  the  use  of  the  matrix  is  in  oppo- 
sition to  these  results  unless  an  extreme 
amount  of  separation  has  been  procured, 
while  the  making  and  the  placing  of  the 
filling  is  a  little  easier.  The  completed  fill- 
ing does  not  often  meet  the  requirement  of 
the  restoration  of  the  original  tooth. 

In  crown  work  where  the  space  is  con- 
tracted, there  is  a  liability  to  having  straight 
surfaces  in  contact  that  it  is  desirable  to 
avoid.  Separating  will  often  correct  this 
condition,  so  that  cleansing  spaces  will  re- 
main and  the  gum  septum  be  restored. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  appeal  to  the  den- 
tal profession  to  be  more  thorough  iu  sepa- 
rating teeth  to  be  filled,  no  matter  what  fill- 
ing material  is  to  be  used.  Make  the  point 
of  contact  of  a  shape  that  would  best  pro- 
tect the  proximal  space  from  the  encroach- 
ment of  food.  Have  the  fillings  rest  against 
each  other  holding  the  enamel  apart  from 
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touching  adjoining  tooth  or  fillings.  This 
metallic  point  of  contact  acts  as  a  protec- 
tion to  the  tooth  from  redecaj  as  a  sled  run- 
ner is  protected  from  wear  by  the  iron  shoe 
fastened  upon  it. 


Rules  for  Converting  Weights  and- 
Measures  into  Hetric  Weights 
and  Measures. 


Quickly  Made  Matrix  for  Plastic 

Fillings. 

Dr.  Theo.  F.  Chupein,  in  writing  on  this 
subject  in  Dental  Office  and  Laboratory^  says 
cut  a  piece  of  thin  German  silver  plate,  such 
as  is  furnished  for  matrices,  about  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  jsride,  or  narrower,  and  about 
one-half  inch  longer  than  is  necessary  to 
encircle  the  bicuspid  or  molar  tooth  you  may 
be  about  to  fill.  The  rubber  dam  having 
been  applied,  the  cavity  prepared,  and  all 
things  ready  for  the  insertion  of  the  filling, 
pass  the  strip  of  metal  around  the  tooth, 
seizing  the  two  ends  with  flat-nose  pliers, 
and  draw  it  up  close  to  the  tooth,  in  the 
same  way  as  you  would  do  if  you  were  mak- 
ing a  band  for  regulating  purposes.  When 
closely  fitted,  remove  it  and  he^t  the  ends, 
and  while  hot  place  on  one  end  a  film  of 
hard  or  adhesive  wax.  Now  replace  the 
band  on  th^  tooth,  and  by  heating  the  noses 
of  the  flat  pliers,  the  ends  are  again  seized. 
The  heat  of  the  pliers  melts  the  hard  wax 
which  was  placed  on  the  ends  of  the  band 
matrix.  The  matrix  is  held  with  the  pliers 
until  the  wax  is  thoroughly  cold.  When 
removed  the  matrix  hugs  the  tooth  closely, 
and  the  wax  is  sufliciently  tenacious  to  hold 
it  in  place  until  any  plastic  filling  may  be 
inserted. 


Dressing  and  Filling  for  Root- 
Canals. 


W.  Dunn,  D.D.8.,  Florence,  Italy,  says: 
A  simple,  eflicient  and  non-irritating  dress- 
ing for  root-canals  is  made  by  mixing  cos- 
moline  with  oxide  of  zinc  (about  5  parts  of 
cosmoline  to  1  of  oxide  of  zinc).  It  is  not 
putrescible,  and  will  do  well  as  a  permanent 
filling  for  root-canals. 


WEIGHT  EQUIVALENTS. 

To  convert  grains  into  grammes 

multiply  by 0.065- 

To  convert  grammes  into  grains 

multiply  by — 15.5 

To  convert  drachms  into  gnunmes 

multiply  by 3.9 

To  convert  ounces   (avoir.)    into 

grammes  multiply  by 28.4 

To  convert  pounds  (avoir.)   into 

ghimmes  multiply  by 453.6- 

MEASURE   EQUIVALENTS. 

To  convert  cubic  centimeters  into 
grains  multiply  by 15.5 

To  convert  cubic  centimeters  into 

drachms  multiply  by 0.26 

To  convert  cubic  centimeters  into 

ounces  (avoir.)  multiply  by —       0.036^ 

To  convert  pints  into  cubic  centi- 
meters multiply  by  . 473 

To    convert    liters    into    ounces 

(avoir.)  multiply  by --_     35.3 

To  convert  gallons  into  liters  mul- 
tiply by-- 3.8 

The  Open  Doors. 

How  difiereut  now  are  the  ways  of  den- 
tists as  compared  with  the  preassociatioo 
period.  All  things  are  now  held  in  com- 
mon, as  it  were.  No  secrets,  no  locks,  no- 
spies.  Fellowship  is  a  wonderful  developer^ 
of  human  kindness  and  sympathy.  Often- 
a  man  prejudged  as  mean  will,  on  closer* 
acquaintance,  prove  to  have  one  good< 
trait  of  character.  The  selfish  man  is  the- 
meanest  man  in  the  world.  The  greatest 
fools  of  the  earth  are  those  who  cannot  be- 
taught  and  have  not  realized  that  they 
know  nothing  absolutely.  A  man  is  not  oi> 
the  road  to  knowledge  until  he  finds  out  his- 
empty  condiCion  intellectually.  When  he« 
does  ascertain  this  fact,  then  he  hungers 
and  thirsts  for  knowladge. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  FENNSYL- 
VANIA  DENTAL  LAW. 


The  State  of  Pennsylyania  has  recently 
enacted  a  law  govetning  the  practice  of 
dentistry  in  that  commonwealth,  which  pos- 
sesses some  new  features  in  dental  legisla- 
tion, and  which,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  one  of 
the  best,  if  not  the  best,  of  State  laws.  A 
full  text  of  this  enactment  can  be  had  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
at  Hairisburg. 

It  establishes  a  Dental  Council,  consist- 
ing of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Health,  and  the  President  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Dental  Society. 

The  duties  of  this  Council  are  to  super- 
vise the  examinations  conducted  by  the 
State  Board  of  Dental  Examiners,  of  all 
applicants  for  license  to  practice  dentistry 
in  the  State,  and  to  issue  licenses  to  such 
applicants  as  present  satisfactory  and  prop- 
erly certified  copies  of  licenses  from  the 
State  Boards  of  Dental  Examiners  of  other 
States. 

A  licentiate  of  another  State  on  the  pay- 
ment of  ten  dollars  to  the  Dental  Council 


and  the  filing  of  a  copy  of  his  license,  witl> 
the  affidavit  of  the  president  and  secretary 
of  such  board,  showing  that  the  standard  of 
requirements  by  said  board  is  substantially 
the  same  as  that  of  Pennsylvania,  will  be 
licensed  by  the  council  without  further  ex- 
amination. 

The  Board  of  Dental  Examiners  consists 
of  six  members.  They  are  nominated  by^ 
the  State  Dental  Society  from  the  Society,, 
and  are  appointed  by  the  governor. 

Applicants  for  license  must  deposit  a  fee 
of  $15.00  with  the  Dental  Council,  with 
satisfactory  proof  of  being  twenty-one  years- 
of  age  and  of  good  moral  character,  and 
that  he  has  a  competent  common  school 
education  and  has  received  a  diploma  from> 
a  college  recogn'zed  as  of  good  repute  by 
the  Board  of  Examiners. 

The  examinations  are  written,  and  em- 
brace the  following  subjects : 

General  anatomy  and  physiology.  Spe- 
cial dental  anatomy,  Dental  histology^ 
Dental  physiology,  Chemistry  and  metal- 
lurgy. Materia  medica.  Dental  pathology, 
Bacteriology  and  therapeutics.  Anesthesia, 
Oral  surgery,  Principles  and  practice  of 
operative  and  prosthetic  dentistry. 

A  specimen  of  operative  and  prosthetic 
work  must  be  presented  by  each  applicant, 
duly  attested  by  the  demonstrator  of  his 
college,  or  else  the  applicant  must  clinic 
before  the  board. 

Before  an  applicant  can  go  before  the^ 
Examining  Board  he  must  first  procure  a 
certificate  from  the  Council  showing  that  he 
has  complied  with  all  the  requirements  of 
the  law. 

The  compensation  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Examiners  is  more  liberal  than  in 
any  other  State.  The  board  first  pays  the 
council  $100,  and  if  any  surplus  remains- 
at  the  end  of  the  year  it  is  apportioned 
among  the  examiners,  not  to  exceed  $500 
to  each  examiner.  The  surplus  above  that 
goes  into  the  State  treasury. 

To  practice  without  a  license  is  a  misde- 
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meaoor,  and  upon  coDviction  a  fine  of  not  leee 
than  $50  ngr  more  than  $200  is  imposed. 

If  an  applicant  fails  to  pass  the  board  be 
is  entitled  to  anotber  examination  after  tbe 
expiration  of  six  montbs  and  witbin  two 
years  witbout  an  additional  fee,  but  for 
any  otber  subsequent  examination  be  must 
pay  again  tbe  regular  fee 

The  law  does  not  prevent  bona  fide  stu- 
dents of  dentistry  in  tbe  regular  course  of 
their  instruction  from  operating  upon  pa* 
tients  at  clinics,  or  under  the  immediate 
supervision  and  in  the  presence  of  their 
preceptor,  who  is  a  lawful  practitioner,  pro- 
vided that  no  fee,  salary  or  other  reward 
for  such  operations  be  received,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  under  any  circum 
fitances,  by  any  student  of  dentistrv. 


Educating  the  Public. 


That  the  public  needs  educating  on  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  dentistry  is  made  manifest 
in  many  ways.  Recently  a  journal  de- 
voted to  one  of  the  arts  gives  an  editorial 
saying  that  teeth  are  now  filled  with  porce- 
lain, which  is  dissolved  in  a  solution,  and 
that  it  has  superseded  all  other  filling  mate- 
rials. 

While  this  citation  may  not  be  entirely 
relevant,  yet  it  is  enough  to  cause  us  to 
think  of  some  way  by  which  the  public 
■could  be  more  enlightened  on  dental  mat- 
ters. 

Against  this  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
profession,  however,  there  runs  a  counter- 
current  set  forth  by  men  who  make  their 
living  by  duping  the  public,  and  as  all  peo- 
ple can  be  fooled  sometimes,  and  a  large 
majority  fooled  all  the  time,  there  seems 
little  hope  for  disseminating  knowledge  that 
would  benefit  the  masses.  If  it  can  be 
done  at  all,  about  the  only  way  is  through 
school  text- books,  beginning  with  the  younger 
generation.  Thisb.ings  us  to  the  query: 
Would  it  not  be  well  for  the  National  Den- 
ial Association  to  consider  this  matter  at  its 


first  meeting  ?  In  his  presidential  address 
at  tbe  last  meeting  of  the  Georgia  Dental 
Society  Dr.  Chappell  spoke  forceably  on 
this  subject.  Think  about  it  till  the  meet- 
ing at  Omaha,  and  see  if  some  way  can*t 
be  devised  for  a  text-book  for  use  in 
schools. 


Society  Improvement. 


The  article  by  Dr.  Scott,  in  this  issue,  on 
Improving  Dental  Societies  is  timely.  It 
shows  that  he  has  been  a  close  observer  and 
has  done  some  thinking  as  well.  Ttie 
question  is  a  vital  one.  Oar  State  societies 
can  be  much  improved  and  their  work 
made  more  beneficial  to  a  larger  number  of 
members.  Not  only  this,  but  they  can  be 
made  so  attractive  and  helpful  that  others 
seeing  our  good  works  will  be  constrained 
to  join,  thereby  causing  the  efforts  of  the 
few,  comparatively,  to  reach  many. 

We  have  had  occasion  to  say  before,  and 
say  it  again,  that  very  jnuch  depends  upon 
tbe  presiding  officer.  If  he  is  there  simply 
to  satisfy  an  ambition  to  rank  as  president, 
his  official  term  will  not  amount  to  much  ; 
but  if  he  is  placed  there  by  his  associates 
for  his  real  worth  to  the  s)cietv,  his  official 
position  will  count  much  f>r  society  ira- 
provment  and  advancement. 

The  American  Dejjtal  Weekly  would 
be  pleased  to  have  other  suggestion?  on 
the  line  of  society  improvement. 


A  Hypocrite. 


Dr.  Barrett,  in  speaking  before  tbe  Col- 
lege Faculty  Association,  said  **he  who 
assumes  to  arm  the  young  men  of  our 
country  for  the  battle  of  life,  to  fit  them 
and  equip  them  for  an  honorable  career 
simply  that  he  may  minister  to  his  own 
good,  who  takes  the  teacher's  place  and 
ascends  the  instructor's  rostrum  from  selfish 
motives,  is  a  worse  hypocrite  than  the 
preacher  whose    every-day   life   belies   his 
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A  Simple  Matrix  for  Plastic 
FiUings. 

Before  the  New  York  Institute  of  Stom- 
atology Dr.  J.  F.  P.  Hudson 'reports  a 
simple  matrix  which  he  finds  exceedingly 
useful  and  efficient.  We  make  extracts  from 
the  International  Denial  Journal :  Thin  steel, 
after  annealing  slightly,  is  cut  with  scissors 
to  the  different  sizes  and  general  shapes  of 
the  approximal  aspect  of  the  tooth ;  pass  a 
file  around  all  its  edges  to  smooth  it  for  the 
tongue,  and  also  to  prevent  any  burred 
edges  interfering  with  its  slipping-  to  place  ; 
punch  tiny  holes  near  the  buccal  and 
lingual  edges  for  convenience  of  removal, 
then  place  the  strip  on  a  piece  of  lead  and 
strike  with  the  hammer  a  small  convex 
bead  held  upon  it  (He  uses  a  small,  round- 
headed  picture-nail,  which  he  case-hardened 
and  polished),  thus  stretching  (not  merely 
bending)  the  thin  steel  into  a  concave  con- 
dition in  every  directioq.  It  is  quite  easy 
to  give  in  a  moment  just  the  convexity 
needed  for  the  individual  case,  and  it  is 
sometimes  of  value,  in  irregularly  placed 
teeth,  to  convex  it  more  on  one  part  of  the 
approximal  surface  than  another.  The 
delicate  strips  will  go  into  a  very  thin  space 
and  hug  the  surface  like  a  glove,  being 
coaxed  to  their  places  with  any  large  end- 
pusher,  and  with  a  curving  motion,  pre- 
ijuming,  of  course,  the  surfaces  to  have 
received  the  usual  polishing  preparatory  to 
filling.  The  convexity  that  impinges 
against  the  adjoining  tooth,  combined  with 
the  tempering  effects  of  the  hammer-taps  in 
forming  them,  gives  to  them  sufficient 
strength  and  stiffness  to  hold  their  place 
against  the  tooth  perfectly.  They  are  very 
firm  and  strong.  For  amalgam  fillings  he 
leaves  them  in  place  over  night,  and,  upon 
taking  them  out  the  next  day,  has  a 
shaped  surface  that  is  ideal. 


Oocaining  Pulps  for  Bemoval. 


The  Weekly  would  like  to  have  that 
little  practical  idea  you  have  found  so  use- 
ful in  your  laboratory  or  office. 


The  removal  of  dental  pulps,  which  is 
never  an  undreaded  operation  by  the  pa- 
tient, and  not  always  an  easy  one  for  the 
operator,  can  often  be  accomplished  very 
satisfactorily  to  both.  Dr.  J.  Y.  Oawford, 
of  Nashville,  says :  Of  all  the  operations 
in  minor  surgery  demanding  local  anesthe- 
sia, the  removal  of  a  live  pulp  most  de- 
mands it.  Having  decided  through  diag- 
nosis by  exclusion  that  it  is  clearjy  a  ca«e  of 
pulpitis  and  that  the  pulp  must  be  removed, 
put  on  the  rubber  dam,  dry  the  cavity,  wipe 
it  out  with  bichloride  of  mercury  1-3000, 
dry  again  and  repeat  several  times.  When 
satisfied  that  it  is  sterilized  peel  away  the 
dentine  carefully  until  you  get  a  tiny  ex- 
posure, then  take  a  little  muriate  of  cocaine, 
10  per  cent,  solution  on  a  tiny  wad  of  cotton 
and  lay  it  over  the  point  of  exposure. 
With  your  fingers  form  of  wax  a  lid  for 
the  cavity  of  the  tooth,  fit  it  over  and  con- 
vert  the  tooth  into  a  force  pump,  forcing  in 
the  cocaine.  Then  trim  away  more  den- 
tine, enlarge  the  exposure,  and  work  your 
pump  again,  forcing  in  more  cocaine;  you 
will  find  that  you  can  remove  the  pulp 
painlessly  and  pull  it  clear  out  of  the  lin- ' 
gual  canal,  which  will  offer  no  resistance. 
Now  before  going  any  further,  cork  up  the 
canal  to  prevent  any  debris  entering.  Now 
work  in  more  cocaine,  and  with  a  broach 
remove  the  pulp  from  the  next  canal  and 
fill  that  up,  and  so  on.  That  tooth  is  worth 
all  the  pains  you  can  take  with  it,  and  you 
want  to  keep  the  canals  in  an  aseptic  condi- 
tion, preventing  the  entrance  of  any  debris 
from  the  dentine  you  will  remove  in  prepar- 
ing the  cavity  for  filling.  That  pumping 
process  will  enable  you  to  anesthetize  the 
pulp  so  that  you  can  remove  it  without  pain 
to  the  patient,  and  you  will  not  want  any 
more  arsenic.  In  case  of  hemorrhage  the 
application  of  the  bichloride  of  mercury 
solution  will  arrest  it  at  once. 
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Alum  for   Prevention  of  Tartar. 


Surprises  are  constaDtlj  occurring.  We 
have  always  thought  that  alum  in  any  quan- 
tity was  injurious  to  teeth.  Now  comes  Dr. 
C.  N.  Pierce,  who  says  he  has  been  using  a 
solution  of  alum  to  prevent  the  accumula- 
tion of  tartar ;  over  a  dozen  patients  have 
tried  it,  and  he  has  been  surprised  at  the 
excellent  results.  He  tells  them  to  take  a 
glass  of  water  with  a  pinch  of  alum  in  it, 
and  rinse  the  mouth  freely  once  a  day.  It 
is  harmless,  he  says,  to  the  teeth,  and  has 
kept  the  gums  in  good  condition,  where  pre- 
viously there  was  a  heavy  accumulation 
every  month  or  six  weeks. 

Dr.  Leffman,  a  chemist,  was  called  on  to 
answer  about  the  injurious  effects  on  the 
teeth.  In  the  same  journal  (InterncUianal 
Dental  Jownial)  he  says  he  does  not  think 
alum  would  produce  any  corrosion.  It  is 
not  an  active  corrosive  agent.  He  should 
therefore  not  expect  much  corrosion  from 
the  alum.  If  the  quantity  were  large,  it 
might  have  an  astringent  action  on  the  gums. 
He  feels  that  the  experiment  would  probably 
show  very  little,  if  any,  corrosion  of  the 
teeth  proper.  Alum  is  not  like  a  free  acid 
It  has  the  properties  of  an  acid,  but  simply 
because  there  is  a  want  of  balance  between 
the  alumina  and  sulphuric  acid.  It  shows 
the  properties  of  an  acid  to  litmus-paper 
and  to  our  taste.  But  there  is  as  much 
neutralizing  material  in  it  as  in  baking  soda. 
We  are  apt  to  think  that  alum  is  an  acid 
substance,  when  in  reality  it  is  merely  a  sub- 
stance with  an  acid  reaction. 

The  chemist's  answer  is  a  little  equivocal. 


Officers  of  the  Minneaota  Dental 

Society. 


Glass  for  Operating  Windows. 

Plate  glass  will  admit  more  and  better 
light  into  a  room  than  the  ordinary  sheet 
glass,  which  is  not  so  transparent,  and  which 
is  often  scared  by  waves  and  blisters.  Good 
plate  glass,  and  the  American  is  as  good  as 
the  French,  will  admit  twenty-five  per  cent, 
more  and  better  light. 


The  14th  annual  session  of  the  Interstate 
Dental  Association  was  held  in  the  Medical 
Building  of  the  State  University,  in  Min  - 
neapolis,  September  7th,  8th  and  9th. 

The  meetings  were  well  attended  and  full 
to  the  brim  of  things  of  interest. 

The  following  were  elected  as  officers  for 
the  coming  year: 

President,  C.  A.  VanDuzee,  St.  Paul ; 
Vice-President,  L.  P.  Leonard,  Waseca; 
Secretary,  H.  L.  Gruttenden,  Northfield; 
Treasurer,  H.  M.  Reid,  Minneapolis;  Master 
of  Clinics,  C.  H.  Goodrich,  St.  Paul; 
Chairman  Examining  Committee,  T.  B. 
Hartzell,  Minneapolis. 

St.  Paul  is  the  place  to  have  the  next 

meeting. 

H.  L.  Cruttenden, 

Secretary. 

Massage. 


Dr.  W.  C.  Barrett  says:  In  inflamma- 
tion of  the  gums,  in  cases  of  stomatitis 
showing  on  the  external  plates  of  the  alve- 
olar walls,  in  most  cases  of  turgidity,  or  dis- 
turbed circulation  about  the  gingivae,  mas- 
sage with  the  ball  of  the  finger  will  be 
found  very  useful.  It  presses  the  blood 
out  of  the  distended  capillaries,  hurries  the 
circulation  in  the  sluggish  blood-vessels, 
and  gives  tone  to  the  whole  local  territory,, 
reestablishing  the  nutrient  currents  and 
promoting  resolution  of  any  exudate  mate- 
rial. Let  the  patient  rub  the  gums  and 
disturbed  territory  with  the  ball  of  the 
finger  frequently. 

Lady  Dentists  in  Britain. 

The  second  lady  has  qualified  to  practice 
dentistrv  in  Great  Britain. 


Remember  the  Weekly  will  reach  yoa 
once  a  week,  four  times  a  month,  fifty-two- 
times  a  year.  Send  your  subscription  at 
once ;  begin  with  the  beginning. 
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Separating  ImpresBion  and  Model. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Robinson,  Morri8vilIe,Vt.,  says : 
I  was  taught,  after  the  model  was  hard,  to 
whittle  away  the  impression  and  leave  the 
model  untouched  by  the  knife,  if  possible. 
I  now  drop  the  model  and  impression  into 
hot  water  for  a  minute  or  two,  after  which 
they  will  separate  without  the  l^ast  trouble, 
leaving  the  model  much  smoother  than  if 
whittled  out.  Another,  and,  perhaps,  a 
more  important  result  of  this  method  of 
separating  impression  from  model,  is  being 
able  to  make  another  model  in  the  same 
impression,  for,  in  nearly  every  instance, 
especially  if  a  trifle  larger  tray  has  been 
used,  the  impression  will  come  off  in  such 
large  pieces  that  they  may  very  easily  be 
placed  back  into  the  same  tray,  fastened 
there  with  a  little  wax  and  another  model 
made. 


Plaster  Impressions  and  Loose 

Teeth. 


W.  Dunn,  D.D.8  ,  Florence,  Italy,  says : 
When  taking  plaster  impressions,  it  is  often 
difficult  to  put  a  layer  of  wax  all  round 
loose  or  isolated  teeth  to  prevent  their  be- 
ing dragged  out.  A  simple  method,  where 
the  tooth  is  fairly  even  all  the  way  up,  is  to 
slip  a  piece  of  soft  rubber  tubing  over  it, 
and  take  plaster  impression  as  usual. 

Engine  Oord. 

The  lacing  cord  for  ladies'  bicycles,  says 
Dr.  Gaylord,  in  Dental  Owmos,  to  be  ob- 
tained at  bicycle  stores,  makes  admirable 
engine  bands. 

Such  suggestions  are  worth  much  to  the 
active  dentist.  Haven't  you  something  to 
tell  ?    Let's  have  it. 


Getting  It  Down  Fine. 

A  sanitary  Bible  for  use  in  court-rooms, 

says  the  Medical  Record,  has  just  been  put 

on  the  market.      It  is  bound  with   white 
celluloid,  and  can  be  washed. 


Macon,  Ga.,  Sept.  11,  1897. 
My   Dcak   Doctor: — The    American 
Dental  Weekly,    Vol.    1,   No.    1,    just 
received. 

Any  congratulations  I  could  offer  would 
be  but  faint  praise. 

The  first  issue  is  certainly  far  beyond  my 
highest  expectation.  May  you  meet  with 
the  success  you  deserve. 

Most  sincerely, 

H.  H.  Johnson. 


Mentho-phenol  for  Toothache. 

Dr.  Schaeffer,  in  the  Boston  Med,  and 
Surg,  Journal,  reports  the  following  as  ad- 
mirable for  toothache. 

ft     Phenol  crystals 1  part. 

Menthol 8  parts. 

Melt  over  a  moderate  heat.  Dr.  J.  M. 
Howe  says  it  is  excellent  The  formula  is 
a  good  one.  The  liquid  is  of  amber  color, 
very  pungent,  but  not  caustic. 


An  Old  Formula. 


The  following  formula  for  a  gold  solder, 
says  Dr.  Lefiman  in  the  International  Dental 
Journal;  was  written  more  than  sixteen 
hundred  years  ago : 

''Oold,  two  parts;  copper,  one  part; 
melt  and  granulate.  *  If  you  wish  a  more 
brilliant  color,  add  a  little  silver."  Do  we, 
in  the  year  of  our  Liord  1897,  know  it  all? 

Her  Sister's  Teeth. 


A  woman  called  on  Dr.  Stain  ton,  who 
lives  somewhere  in  New  York,  and  asked 
him  to  see  what  was  the  matter  with  her 
teeth.  He  saw  the  plate  did  not  fit  and 
told  her  so.  **  No,"  she  said,  '*  they  were 
made  for  my  sister,  but  she  is  dead." 


Dr.  Geo.  Allan,  of  New  York,  says  he 
has  stopped  using  bichloride  of  mercury  in 
antral  troubles.  He  thinks  it  injurious, 
eveu  to  great  dilution,  to  the  soft  tissues. 
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ATLANTA 
DENTAL  COLLEGE 


•■■ 


;1 


A    SCHOOr^    OF^     DKNOMS'TieY 


The  next  session  of  the  Atlanta  Dental  College  opens  October  5th,  and  continues  six  months.         ^ 
Entrance  of  students  expires  October  15th.  : 

Located  in  the  most  healthful  section  of  the  South,  in  a  city  of  over  100»000  people,  altitude 
of  1100  feet  above  the  sea,  the  climate  is  all  that  can  be  desired.  i 

'    The  Atlanta  Dental  College  devotes  its  entire  time  to  teaching  Dentistry.     Its  Infirmary 
rendered  services  to  8000  patients  during  the  past  session. 

The  College  was  removed  this  summer  from  the  old  into  larger  quarters,  refitted  and 
refurnished  throughout.  Has  placed  in  its  building  new  and  up-to-date  Chemical,  Pathological,  and 
Bacteriological  Laboratories. 

The  Atlanta  Dental  College  holds  membership  in  the  National  Association  of  Dental  Faculties 
and  is  recognized  by  the  National  Association  of  Dental  Examiners. 

For  further  particulars  address 

WM.  CRENSHAW,  Dean, 


Hop©  it  is  I  j\t  Last  IT 


NOW'S  THE  TIME 


Begin  with  the  beginning 


leirad  $2.00  and  get  the 
American  Deetal  Weekly 

fresh  and  crisp  every  week.     Just  what  you  have  been 
wishing  for.     Another  copy  will  not  reach  you  in 
some  time,  unless  you  become  a  subscriber. 


Get  the  News  Weekly  and  get  it  Fresh 
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HASKELL 
POST-GRADUATE 


SCHOOL  OF^ 


PROSTHETIC  DEHT/STRK 

1209  Stewart  Building* 
Chicasro. 

L.  p.  HASKELL,  President. 
G.  A.  YANT*  Secretary. 

The  first  Post-Gradaate  Denial  School  erer  estab- 
lisbed.  and  now  In  its  e  gbt!i  year,  with  the  largest,  beat 
lighted  aod  equipped  laboratories  there  are.  Instructloua 
given  in  all  that  pertains  to  Prosthetic  Dentistry,  In- 
elnding  Metal  Plates ;  the  Seleciion  and  Arrangement 
of  Teeth;  CrowQ  and  Bridge  Work;  CoDtlnaons  Gam 
Work;  PoFoelain  Inlays.  Parmley- Brown  Method  of 
Porcelain  Crowna  and  Bridges.  One  month  of  tech- 
nical Inaimcilon  under  the  supervlalon  of  Profp. 
Haskell  and  Yunt,  given  individually,  has  been  found 
sufficient  time  for  the  ooune. 

Nmrmafttr  CIMcs  wiUbt  gtoen  In  Optratfoe  Dwnttgtry, 

9-9-97- iv 


CAULK'S 
SPECIALTIES 

What  are  they 
Ask  your  dealer. 


My  addross 


1831-33  Chestnut  St., 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


9-9-97-Ul 


WONDERFUL!    WONDERFUL! 


It  is  astounding,  but  it  is  t  fact  tliat  you  can 

For  910.00  get  6  different  Volumes  of  Catchlng's  Com- 
pendium, and  the  American  Dental  Weekly 
lor  one  year. 

For  99.50  get  5  Volumes  of  Catchlng's  Compendium,  and 
the  American  Dental  Weekly  for  one  year. 

For  98.00  get  4  Volumes  of  Cstching's  Gompeudium,  and 
the  American  rental  Weekly  for  one  yeur. 

For  96.50  get  S  Volumes  of  Catching's  Compendium,  and 
the  American  Dental  >^  eekly  for  one  year 

For  14.50  get  2  Volumes  of  Catching's  Compendium,  and 
the  American  Deital  Weekly  for  one  year. 

For  93.50  get  I  Volume  of  Oalching's  Compendium,  and 
the  American  Dental  Weekly  for  one  year. 
Send  the  amount  and  select  the  volumes  you  want 

1891,  1892,  18v3,  18^^,  If-Oo,  1896.  ' 
Expre  9nge  will  be  ezlta. 


VflpEHBlItT  OJIIVEHSITY, 

Department  of  D^i^tistry 

« 

A  Purely  Dental  School,  a  Training  School  for  Dentists. 

Does  what  it  claims  to  do,  as  the  results  show. 


Regular  Session  will  begin  October  5,  1897.     Ends  March  31st,  1898. 

Po8t-Craduate  and  Practical  Courses  also. 


FOR  INFORMATION    ADDRESS 


DR.  W.  H.  MORGAN,  Dean, 
211  North  High  Street,    -     Nashville,  Tenn 
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H.  D 


PORCELAIN 


TEETH 


Are  known  throughout  the  world  for  their  superiority.  No  maker  iB  rash  enough  to  say  he 
produces  Porcelain  Teeth  better  than  JUSTI'S. 

He  may  summon  up  courage  to  say  his  are  "just  as  good,"  but  he  stops  right  there. 

The  fact  that  the  judges  oi  six  World's  Fairs  have  awarded  the  highest  medals  for 
▲rtiflcial  Teeth  to  our  produc  ion  is  something  to  be  proud  of,  and  we  are  proud  of  it. 

Our  success  is  not  accidental.  We  have  worked  constantly  and  earnestly  for  forty  long 
years  to  reach  perfection.  Think  of  the  knowledge  and  experience  that  can  be  crowded  into 
that  period. 

They  hsve  been  forty  years  of  toil,  study,  research,  experiment  Nothing  was  left 
undone  that  promised  to  improve  our  Porcelain  Teeth. 

The  dental  pro  ession  has,  in  a  gratifying  manner,  recognised  our  goods.  No  dentist 
who  is  particular  about  his  reputation  will  use  anything  else  when  he  is  called  upon  for  ttie 
best  work. 


Four  Strong  Reasons  why  our  Teeth  are  Best : 
Shapes. 

^^|iA||tfvf  li  Our  Teeth  are  decidedly  the  strongest.   The  body  is  flue  and  dense.    The  material  is 

*^        *        perfectly  distributed.    They  are  incomparable,  unmatchable. 


We  have  the  most  designs  and  moulds.    We  can  supply  many  more  forms  and   sizes 
than  any  other  maker. 


Color. 


We  come  closer  to  nature  than  any  other  man  has  ever  come.  Our  blending  of  body  and 
enamel  is  a  revelation  to  the  profession.  We  give  to  our  Teeth  that  ttansluoency  whii  h 
nature  only  can  duplicate. 


Adaptabilitv       ^^®  range  of  adaption  of  our  Teeth  to  the  maxillary  arch  is  an  advantage  which  every 

!- sLl  dentist  appreciates.    But  little  grinding  is  required  to  make  a  perfect  joint     The  nicest 

articulation  is  accomplished  with  antagonising  teeth.  And  when  these  strong  points  are 
considered  in  connection  with  the  lifelike  appearance  of  our  goods,  it  is  easy  to  see  why 
JUSTI'S  Teeth  are  the  only  Teeth  a  good  dentist  can  afford  to  use. 

We  don't  try  to  meet  any  other  maker's  prices.  We  go  ahead  aud  make  the  best  t  'eth 
in  the  world,  and  charge  as  little  for  them  as  we  can  afford.  Write  to  us  when  joa  want  the 
best. 


n.  D.  JUSTLY  SON, 

Philadelphia. 
Chicago. 
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ARTICULATING  TEETH. 


BY   D.  D.  ATKINSON,  D.D.S., 
Brunswick,  Ga. 


In  prosthetic  dentistry  a  correct  articula- 
tion is  of  paramount  importance.  A  den- 
ture made  from  a  faultless  impression  will 
fail  if  the  teeth  on  one  side  strike  before 
thoee  of  the  other.  The  lower  jaw  is  the 
only  bone  in  the  human  anatomy  the  exer- 
cise of  whose  function  is  dependent  upon  its 
exact  relation  with  another  bone  with  which 
it  18  not  otherwise  articulated.  If  artificial 
dentures  are  not  constructed  so  i^  to  pre- 
serve this  continuity  in  the  occlusion  of  the 
teeth,  they  will  fail  of  their  purpose.  To 
show  how  to  place  the  models  on  the  artic- 
ulator properly,  so  that  the  teeth  will  not 
need  to  be  ground  after  the  plate  is  finished, 
BO  that  each  tooth  will  occlude  in  the  fin- 
ished case  in  the  mouth  just  as  it  did 
on  the  articulator,  is  the  purpose  of  this 
article. 

The  temporo-maxillary  being  a  double 
arthrodial  articulation  permits  the  greatest 
latitude  in  the  movement  of  the  mandible. 

It  is  not  easy  for  an  edentulous  person  to 
close  the  jaws  so  that  the  upper  and  lower 
jaws  will  occupy  their  natural  apposition  to 
each  other.  However  great  the  difliculty 
in  securing  this  apposition  as  refers  to  the 
lateral  movement  and  that  from  before 
backward,  be  it  remembered  that  in  its  ver- 
tical movement  the  mandible  always  bears 
a  fixed  relation  to  the  superior  maxilla  and 
cannot  be  changed,  no  matter  how  wide  the 
jaws  are  opened  nor  how  far  the  lower  jaw 


may  be  drawn  to  one  side.  To  determine 
the  vertical  relation  between  the  two  jaws, 
we  will  place  a  sufficiently  large  lump  of 
softened  wax  in  the  mouth  and  direct  that 
it  be  closed  sufficiently  to  make  a  clear  im- 
pression or  indentation  in  the  wax  on  both 
sides  above  and  below.  It  matters  not  at 
this  time  if  the  bite  was  too  far  forward  or 
to  either  side,  the  occlusion  or  vertical  posi- 
tion will  be  correct  Suppose  the  case  to 
be  full  upper  and  lower,  we  will  now  pro- 
ceed. The  lump  of  wax  as  removed  from 
the  mouth  is  chilled  with  cold  water  and 
trimmed  on  each  side  until  only  the  bottoms 
of  the  impressions  are  left.  To  these  the 
two  models  must  be  adjusted,  the  upper 
and  the  lower  each  on  its  respective  side  at 
the  same  time  and  each  fastened  with 
molten  wax.  Let  it  be  certain  that  the 
models  touch  the  bottom  of  the  impression 
in  the  lump  wax  bite.  In  this  position 
they  are  to  be  placed  in  an  articulator  and 
fastened,  after  which  the  lump  wax  bite 
may  be  cast  away.  A  common  articulator 
which  swings  like  the  mandible  at  the 
condyle  is  a  splendid  instrument  for  the 
purpose.  Now  wax  trial  plates  are  to  be 
made  with  wax  rims  to  represent  the  teeth, 
and  adjusted  to  each  other  on  the  articu- 
lator with  a  level  surface  all  around.  A 
good  way  is  to  make  the  upper  first  and 
chill  it  in  water,  then  place  a  warm  rim  on 
the  lower  and  close  the  articulator,  having 
a  sheet  of  wet  paper  between  the  two.  The 
articulator  may  then  be  opened  or  closed 
without  impairing  the  occlusion.  It  will 
be  found  that  in  placing  these  wax  plates 
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in  the  mouth  the  rims  will  be  in  perfect 
contact  all  around;  but  the  patient  may 
have  closed  the  lower  jaw  too  far  forward 
or  to  either  side  upon  the  lump  of  wax  in 
the  first  instance;  if  so,   it  can  now  be 
eas^y  detected  and  corrected  by  several 
successive    movements    of    the    jaw    and 
noting   the  correct  position  of  the   wax, 
which  will  inevitably  be  shown  after  a  few 
eflbrts.     This  must  be  well  marked  on  the 
wax  and  both  removed  from  the  mouth  and 
fastened  together  in  their  new  position.    By 
adjusting  the  models  to  the  lump  of  wax 
we  have  the  absolutely  correct  occlusion, 
and  by  placing  the  wax  plates  in  the  mouth 
we  have  corrected  any  error  in  the  lateral 
movement     If  the  lump  wax  bite  was  in- 
correct it  will  now  be  shown,  as  the  wax 
plates  in  their  corrected  position  will  not  fit 
the  position  of  the  models  on  the  articu- 
lator.    To  remedy  this  take  oflT  the  upper 
model  from  the  articulator,  place  it  in  the 
wax  plate  and  reattach  it  to  the  articulator. 
The  teeth  may  now  be  arranged  with   an 
abiding  faith  that  each  tooth  will  strike  in 
the  mouth  just  as  it  does  on  the  articulator. 
For  a  full  upper  or  lower  set  separately, 
the  procedure  is  the  same — a  model  must 
be  made  of  the  opposing  teeth  and  adjusted 
to  the  lump  wax   bite   which  must  have 
been  trimmed  until  only  the  bottom  of  the 
impression  of  the  alveolar  ridge  is  shown  on 
one  side  and  that  of  the  points  of  the  teeth 
on  the  other.     In  all  cases,  full  or  partial, 
it  is  best  to  have  a  correct  model  of  the 
opposing  teeth.     I  mean  of  all  the  teeth  of 
the  opposite  jaw. 

This  principle  in  obtaining  the  correct 
occlusion  is  exactly  illustrated  by  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  Dr.  How's  true  bite  plates 
are  devised,  which  I  consider  very  valuable 
instruments. 


USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  CROWNS. 


BY   HENRY    W.    GILLETT,    D.M.D. 
Newport,  R.  I. 


Slab  for 


Cement. 


Dr.  J.  A.  Robinson,  Morrisvijle,  Vt.,  says; 
The  porcelain  cover  of  the  electric  light 
cut-out,  which  can  be  had  of  different  sizes, 
makes  excellent  slabs  for  mixing  cement  on. 


For  a  year  or  two  back  there  has  been  in 
evidence,  as  shown  by  the  articles  in  our 
dental  journals,  a  tendency  towards  reaction 
from  the  \ery  general  use  of  artificial  crowns 
in  cases  where  other  methods  of  procedure 
are  possible. 

It  can  scarcely  be  disputed  that  in  the 
past  few  years,  crown  and  bridge  work  has 
been  overdone  in  the  hands  of  many  prac- 
titioners, and  that  many  abuses  have  re- 
sulted. 

One  of  the  queries  in  the  mind  of  the 
writer  relates  to  the  position  of  those  who, 
seeing  the  evils  of  this  too  free  use  of  the 
convenient  and  tempting  crown,  have  taken 
their  stand  against  it,  and  instead  of  advo- 
cating its  intelligent  use,  express  themselves 
as  entirely  opposed  to  its  use  whenever  pos- 
sible to  avoid  it.  Is  this  to  result  in  a  re- 
action which  shall  not  only  check  the  ac- 
knowledged abuses  of  the  crown,  but  also 
produce  the  lamentable  effect  of  replacing 
it  with  much  less  satisfactory  methods  in  a 
large  proportion  of  the  cases  when  it  is  an 
efficient  servant. 

Are  the  '*  built  up,  patched,  banded  and 
riveted  natural  teeth "  for  which  a  recent 
writer  expresses  a  preference,  to  be  depended 
upon  to  do  good  service  for  their  owners,  or  to 
bring  credit  to  the  practitioner  who  has 
produced  them?  Are  they  to  be  compared 
to  the  well-made,  well-fitted  and  carefully 
set  crown,  either  for  reliable  service  as  mas- 
ticators or  in  appearance  ? 

Ought  not  much  of  the  energy  expended 
by  these  objectors  tq  the  crown,  in  toto,  be 
spent  rather  in  an  effort  to  enforce  upon  the 

users  the  necessity  for  more  care  and  intel- 
ligence in  its  application,  for  more  careful 
preliminary  preparation  of  the  tissues  it 
depends  upon  for  its  support,  and  which  it 
in  turn  protects,  and  for  more  earnest  efforts 
to  so  make  and  apply  it,  that  this  protection 
shall  be  assured  for  long  periods  of  time? 
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The  conaervative  practitioner  may  well 
be  pardoned  for  condemning  in  unmeasured 
terms  many  of  the  abominations  masquer- 
ading nnder  the  name  of  crowns,  where  solid 
molar  and  bicuspid  teeth  with  ordinary 
cavities  are  covered  with  gold  thimbles, 
without  regard  to  contour  or  the  fit  of  the 
hand  at  the  neck  of  the  tooth. 

The  writer  has  seen  such  cases  when  it 
would  seem  that  the  only  preparation  given 
the  tooth  had  been  a  slight  grinding  of  the 
occlusal  surface,  and  when  the  selection  of 
the  ready-made  crown  had  depended  only 
upon  its  being  large  enough  to  go  over  the 
tooth,  no  regard  being  paid  to  contour  or  to 
fit.  Crowns  of  this  sort  can  only  be  con- 
sidered an  injury  to  their  possessors,  and  it 
may  almost  be  questioned  whether  it  is  pref- 
erable that  such  teeth  be  left  to  decay 
rather  than  to  have  the  local  disease-breed- 
ing conditions  of  such  crowns  exist. 

It  seems  plausible  to  suppose  that  these 
exhibits  of  the  varying  degrees  of  such  con- 
ditions as  are  above  referred  to  are  often 
responsible  for  the  expressions  we  find  in 
our  literature  roundly  condemning  the  use 
of  crowns. 

Do  these  writers  forget  that  these  ill  re- 
sults are  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  crown 
itself,  but  to  the  utter  lack  of  ability  of  the 
practitioner  making  use  of  it?  Is  it  better 
to  follow  up  such  exhibits  with  papers  ad- 
vocating fewer  crowns  and  more  patchwork, 
or  should  it  rather  stimulate  an  advocacy  of 
better  crowns  ? 

The  statement  is  made  that  'Hhe  crown 
is  a  last  resort;  when  it  fails,  nothing  more 
can  be  done" — that  it  is  the  last  possible 
resource  for  the  preservation  of  the  tooth. 

Does  the  well-fitted  crown  need  to  fail  ? 

Look  up  your  records  and  see  if  (barring 

breakage  of  porcelains)  even  1  per  cent,  of 

the  crowns  you  know  to  have  had  accu- 
rately fitted  bands,  correct  contour  and 
knuckle  vnth  adjoining  teeth  and  correct 
occlusion,  have  failed  from  causes  that 
would  not  equally  have  affected  the  same 
teeth  had  they  been  filled  instead  of  crowned. 


Look  up  the  records  of  the  crowns  that 
you  have  seen  fail,  and  see  if  you  do  not 
find  those  failures  largely  due  to  defects 
that  might  have  been  avoided  when  the 
crowns  were  made  and  set. 

Look  up  the  records,  also,  of  your  patch- 
ed, banded  and  riveted  teeth.  Do  you  not 
find  that  they  have  had  to  be  patched  again 
and  again;  that  the  rivets  and  screws  have 
resulted  in  breakage,  compelling  the  ex- 
traction of  the  broken  tooth,  or  the  final 
placing  of  a  crown  on  a  weak  and  insecure 
foundation,  when  it  might  just  as  well  have 
had  a  good,  sound  root  to  support  it,  had 
the  crown  been  the  first  treatment? 

Where  a  useful  tooth  presents,  so  weak« 
ened  by  decay  that  it  cannot  have  its  con- 
tour and  occlusion  restored  in  such  a  man-< 
ner  as  to  insure  continuance  of  its  useful- 
ness without  danger  that  it  will  give'  way 
under  the  strain,  and  possibly  in  a  way  to 
permanently  weaken  it,  can  there  be  any 
question  as  to  the  value  of  the  two  pro- 
cedures— filling  or  crowning?     On  the  one 
hand,    the   anchorage   of    the    filling   still 
further  weakens  the  tooth,  and  even  if  set 
on  pins  in  the  canals,  all  stress  applied  to 
the  filling  tends  towards  splitting  the  tooth, 
and  the  filling  leaves  opportunity  for  re- 
newed decay.     On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
weakened  tooth   is  shaped    properly,   the 
tissue  removed  at  the  cervix  leaves  room 
for  the  snugly  fitting  band  with  no  danger 
that  it  will  cause  irritation,  and  the  great 
gain  is  at  once  made  of  having  a  ferrule  to 
unite  all  the  strength  of  the  support  in  one 
solid  whole.     In  addition  to  this,  the  well 
set  cap  prevents  further  weakening  of  the 
support  by  renewed  decay — another  point 
of  sufficient  value  to  alone  decide  the  ques- 
tion. 

The  writer  has  seei^  many  teeth  finally 
lost  because  the  operator  had  devoted  his 
efforts,  year  after  year,  to  keeping  them 
patched  up  with  amalgam,  when  a  suitable 
crown  applied  in  the  beginning  would  have 
been  less  expensive,  less  exhausting  for  the 
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patient,  and  the  tooth  and  occluBion  of  other 
teeth  would  have  been  preserved  indefi- 
nitely. 

A  recent  case  of  the  kind  which  had  been 
carried  on  till  the  operator  evidently  felt  it 
unsafe  to  keep  the  occlusion  at  all,  not  only 
nearly  cost  the  loss  of  the  tooth  itself,  but 
impaired  the  usefulness  of  the  whole  side  of 
the  mouth  by  reason  of  changes  in  occlusion 
following  the  unsatisfactory  treatment 

It  seems  to  be  a  fact  borne  out  by  the 
evidence  that  many  practitioners  following 
this  patchwork  method  soon  come  to  lose 
sight  of  everything  but  the  fact  that  they 
are  keeping  the  tooth  in  the  mouth.  They 
sacrifice  occlusion,  approximal  contact,  and 
the  health  of  the  surrounding  gum  for  the 
aake  of  keeping  the  tooth  in  place,  and 
then  lecture  their  brethren  about  their  lack 
of  ingenuity  in  preserving  such  teeth  by 
filling. 

This  ingenuity  is  to  be  most  highly  com- 
mended so  long  as  it  does  not  sacrifice  the 
usefulness  of  the  tooth  and  its  neighbors, 
but  when  ita  own  and  their  integrity  are 
endangered  we  submit  that  some  inge- 
nuity should  be  turned  towards  the  produc- 
tion of  as  perfect  a  crown  as  it  is  possible 
to  produce,  and  that  such  treatment  will  be 
of  greater  service. 

One  of  the  deductions  from  Dr.  G.  V, 
Black's  work  on  the  "  Physical  Characters 
of  the  Human  Teeth"  seems  to  the  writer 
to  have  a  very  practical  bearing  on  the 
practice  of  crowning,  and  he  has  not  yet 
seen  it  commented  upon.  Dr.  Black  speaks 
in  his  published  paper  of  the  condition  of 
the  dentin  of  pulpless  teeth  where  it  has 
been  exposed  to  the  absorption  of  the  fluids 
of  the  mouth,  by  reason  of  open  cavities 
and  pulp  chambers ;  also  of  this  same  ab- 
sorption, even  when  the  pulps  are  still  liv- 
ing, but  partially  calcified,  and  the  dentin 
has  been  exposed  on  the  surface. 

While  he  does  not  state  his  conclusion  on 
this  point  so  definitely  as  we  might  wish, 
owing  to  lack  of  full  tests,  his  tentative 


conclusion  so  coincides  with  clinical  experi- 
ence  as  regards  the  weakness  of  dentin 
which  has  become  discolored  through  such 
absorption  that  it  would  seem  possible  to 
accept  it  at  once. 

If  the  point  be  accepted  that  such  dentin 
is  very  decidedly  weakened,  its  practical 
bearing  must  not  be  overlooked  in  crown 
work.  Having  to  determine  the  treatment 
desirable  for  a  pulpless  tooth,  when,  hy 
wear,  dentin  has  been  uncovered  which 
cannot  be  protected,  or  by  recession  of  th& 
gum  the  dentin  of  the  root  is  left  exposed , 
the  weakness  of  such  dentin  must  be  con- 
sidered not  only  as  an  existing  factor,  but 
as  a  factor  which  will  become  progressivefy 
more  important  each  year. 

The  writer  has  frequently  felt  called  upon 
to  make  this  point  the  deciding  one  in  favor 
of  crowning,  in  doubtful  cases,  lest  this- 
progressive  weakening  should  result  in  such 
breaking  of  the  tooth  as  would  prevent  ul- 
timate crowning. 

The  writer  trusts  that   nothing  he  has^ 
written  will  lead  to  his  readers  classing  him 
with  those  who  crown  everything,  with  no 
regard  to  the  good  condition  of  surrounding 
tissues.    He  has  no  language  strong  enough 
to  express  his  abhorrence  of  the  results  of 
such  malpractice,  for  malpractice  it  surely 
is.     He  does,  however,  wish  to  appeal  to 
those  of  his  brethren  who  are  advocating  bo- 
strongly  the  practice  of  filling  as  long  as 
anything  remains  to  fill,  to  consider  whether 
there  is  not  a  point  short  of  that  where  fill- 
ing should  cease,  and  the  principles  of  cor- 
rect crown  work  should  be  applied ;  to  con- 
sider whether  anything  is  gained  by  the 
patching  up  of  badly  broken  teeth  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  must  necessarily  give 
way,  when  they  have  at  hand  practical  per- 
manency in  the  shape  of  a  well  considered 
crown. 


Date  your  professional  existence  from 
the  beginning  of  The  American  Dental. 
Weekly. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE 

LABT  SINUS. 


The  demonstrationB  bj  Drs.  Cryer  and 
Tillebrown  relating  to  the  maxillary  and 
frontal  sinuBes  have  revealed  the  cause  of 
maoy  failures  to  cure  diseases  of  the  maxil- 
lary sinuft. 

We  take  pleasure  in  quoting  from  an  ar- 
ticle by  Dr.  W.  C.  Barrett,  editor  of  the 
Dental  PraetUioner,  on  this  important  sub- 
ject: 

**Dr.  Cryer  demonstrated  that  the  usual 
conception  of  the  antrum  was  erroneous.  In 
the  first  place,  its  opening  is  not,  at  least  in 
very  many  instances,  on  the  lateral  border, 
l)Dt  is  very  near  its  apex.  Hence*  any  at- 
tempt to  run  a  probe  from  the  nasal  to  the 
antral  cavity  during  life  would  probably 
be  quite  futile. 

He  showed  that  the  infundibulum  in  a 
considerable  proportion  of  instances  dis- 
<diarged,  not  into  the  meatus  of  the  nose, 
bat  into  the  antrum  itself,  and  that  disease 
of  the  frontal  sinus  might  readily  be  mis- 
taken for  an  affection  of  the  maxillary  sinus, 
in  which  case  all  antral  treatment  must 
prove  quite  ineflectual. 

Dr.  Thomas  Fillebrown  showed  that  not 
^nly  does  the  infundibulum  occasionally 
^lischarge  into  the  antrum,  but  that  the 
canal,  instead  of  ending  in  the  middle  mea^ 
tu8  of  the  nasal  cavity,  normally  continues 
as  a  half  tube,  terminating  directly  in  the 
foramen  of  the  maxillary  sinus.  He  found 
a  fold  of  mucous  membrane  serving  as  a 
continuation  of  the  unciform  process,  reach- 
ing upward,  covering  the  foramen  and  form- 
ing a  pocket  which  effectually  prevented 
any  secretion  from  the  frontal  sinus  getting 
into  the  meatus  of  the  nose,  until  the  an- 
trum and  pocket  were  full  to  overflowing. 
A  probe  directed  down  through  the  infun- 
dibulum went  directly  through  the  antral 
foramen  into  its  cavity. 

These  demonstrations  might  have  been 
anticipated  through  certain  practical  facts 
^ith  which   oral   surgeons   were   familiar. 


Instances  were  not  infrequent  in  which 
the  clinical  symptoms  could  not  be  referred 
to  antral  degenerations.  These  facts  entirely 
modify  the  treatment  necessary  in  many 
cases  of  antral  disease. 

The  writer  has  opened  a  large  number  of 
antra  for  patients,  and  has  always  found 
this  sufficient  for  a  cure,  when  coupled  with 
mere  disinfection  and  washing  with  pure 
water  containing  a  little  common  salt,  except 
in  cases  that  he  now  believes  were  compli- 
cated  with  degenerations  of  the  frontal  sinus 
and  the  infundibulum  itself.  He  has  not 
for  a  number  of  years  inserted  a  drainage- 
tube  in  any  case,  and  believes  such  a  meas- 
ure inevitably  mischievous.  A  drainage- 
tube,  especially  if  it  be  metal,  is  always  an 
irritant  and  an  impediment  to  actual  and 
ready  drainage.  There  can  be  but  two 
possible  reasons  for  its  insertion,  and  both 
are,  we  believe,  founded  in  error.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  urged  that  it  is  necessary  to 
prevent  the  ingress  of  saliva  or  food  from 
the  mouth.  This  is  a  needless  apprehension, 
and  certainly  neither  would  be  as  injurious 
as  the  retention  of  pus,  which  a  metallic 
drainage-tube  must  cause.  As  good  an  author- 
ity as  Dr.  Fillebrown  urges  the  insertion  of 
a  plug  in  the  tube,  to  prevent  the  entrance 
of  air,  and  **  to  render  the  atmospheric  con- 
ditions normal."  He  urges  that  it  is  not 
practical  to  use  a  canula  large  enough  to 
syringe  through  freely,  without  its  allowing 
the  circulation  of  air,  which  he  says  is  not 
a  natural  condition. 

We  believe  that  the  circulation  of  air  is 
normal,  and  the  foramen  of  the  cavity  is 
for  the  express  purpose  of  connecting  it  with 
the  external  air.  Hence  the  artificial  open- 
ing should  be  left  unclosed,  that  drainage 
may  not  for  a  moment  be  impeded,  for  the 
presence  of  the  retained  pus,  even  for  the 
briefest  period,  is  mischievous. 

The  second  reason  urged  for  the  insertion 
of  a  drainage-tube  ^is  to  keep  the  opening 
patulous.  But  that  is  precisely  what  it  does 
not  do.     It  induces  granular   formations 
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about  the  entrance,  which  effectually  close 
the  tube  in  many  instances.  If  they  should 
form  when  the  tube  is  not  inserted,  they 
may  be  cut  away  and  cauterized.  That  will 
always  be  enough  for  the  purpose,  provided 
the  opening  is  of  sufficient  size,  and  it 
should  never  be  less  than  the  caliber  of  an 
ordinary  lead-pencil.  This  having  been  se- 
cured, and  kept  patulous  at  all  times,  we 
believe  in  every  uncomplicated  case  of  em- 
pyemia  of  the  antrum  a  cure  will  result 
without  any  other  treatment  than  a  few 
flushings  with  pure  water  containing  a  little 
salt  in  solution.  Peroxide  of  hydrogen  is 
not  only  unnecessary,  but  it  is  mischievous^ 
When  the  opening  is  at  the  most  dependent 
portion  of  the  cavity,  as  it  always  should 
be,  it  is  better  to  wash  the  pus  out  than  to 
decompose  it  with  pyrozone  solutions. 
These  have  no  therapeutical  effect  whatever, 
and  hence  are  not  called  for.  If  a  stimu- 
lating astringent  is  eventually  needed,  a 
very  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  will 
he  all  that  is  necessary,  and  the  multiplica- 
tion of  remedies  is  to  be  avoided. 

Of  course,  if  the  case  is  complicated  with 
the  presence  of  foreign  bodies,  with  a  dis- 
eased condition  of  the  frontal  sinus  and  the 
infundibulum,  or  with  osseous  degenerations, 
these  will  demand  the  separate  remedial 
measures  that  are  called  for. 

We  are  far  from  giving  assent  to  the  as- 
sertion that  decayed  teeth  are  the  most  fruit- 
ful source  of  disease  of  the  antrum.  The 
root  of  a  live  tooth  can  never  penetrate  that 
cavity,  for  there  must  intervene  the  apical 
pericementum,  and  this  necessarily  implies 
a  septum  of  bone  between  the  tooth  and  the 
cavity,  without  which  the  pericementum 
could  not  exist.  Eminences  above  the  root 
of  a  tooth  may  not  infrequently  be  seen  in 
the  floor  of  the  antrum,  but  never  an  open- 
ing with  a  protruding  root.  An  abscess  of 
a  dead  root,  the  apex  of  which  was  near  the 
antrum,  might  break  into  that  cavity,  but 
such  instances  are  not  frequent.  The  asser- 
tion of  physiciaus  that  empyema  of  the  an- 


trum is  in  any  considerable  proportion  of 
instances  due  to  treatment  of  dead  teeth  by 
dentists  will  not  receive  the  slightest  atten- 
tion from  those  really  competent  to  judge. 
Diseases  of  the  antrum  are  especially 
common  in  this  catarrhal  climate,  and  have 
their  inception  in  the  same  train  of  causes 
that  bring  about  nasal  disturbances.  The 
membrane  lining  the  maxillary  sinus  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  Schneiderian  membrane,^ 
and  mere  continuity  of  tissue  is  sufficient  ta 
account  for  early  degenerations.  The  most 
common  form  of  antral  disease  is  nothings 
but  an  exaggerated  nasal  catarrh,  and  the 
proper  time  for  its  treatment  is  in  its  early 
stages,  when  the  ordinary  catarrhal  symp- 
toms are  felt  in  the  maxillary  sinus,  and 
they  may  be  recognized  by  the  peculiar  pain 
that  is  always  felt  during  the  suppression  of 
mucous  secretions.  These  are  easily  recog- 
nizable in  the  nasal  cavity  in  the  early  stages 
of  coryza,  and  close  observation  will  detect 
them  in  the  maxillary  and  frontal  sinuses. 
When  they  are  first  recognized  is  the  proper 
time  to  begin  the  treatment  of  antral  diffi- 
culties, by  proper  medicinal  agents,  and  not 
through  surgical  interference. 

Plaster  Bowls. 


Dr.  (Jhupein  says  in  Dental    Office  and 

Laboratory:    The  best  bowls  he  has  found 

for  mixing  plaster    are   manufactured   in 

Japan.     They  are  procured  at  nearly  all 

stores  which  deal  in  Japanese  goods.     The 

reason   he    has  found    them    better   than 

other  bowls  is  because  they  are  absolutely 

hemispherical,  and  they  are  covered  with  a 

peculiar  enamel  to  which  the  plaster  will 

not  adhere.     They  are  about  four  inches  in 

diameter  by  about  two  inches  high,  and  are 

perfectly  plain,   with  no  figuring  either  in 

the  inside  or  out  of  the  bowl.     To  clean 

these  bowls  he  has  found  it  best  to  let  the 

remains  of  the  plaster  harden  in  them  after 
use,  when,  if  very  hot  water  be  poured  into 
the  bowl,  the  plaster  peels  off  and  leaves- 
the  bowl  absolutely  clean. 
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SUBOIOAL   TBBATMENT  OF 
ALVEOLAR  ABSCESS. 


The  persiBtent  and  loDg-continued  medici- 
nal treatment  of  chronic  alveolar  abscesses 
is  fast  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past  with 
the  skillful  dental  surgeon.  Recognizing, 
that  in  all  such  cases  there  is  a  necrotic  con- 
dition of  the  bone,  and  often  of  both  root 
and  bone,  the  fallacy  of  such  treatment  is 
seen  and  the  surgical  method  is  rightfully 
adopted. 

Dr.  S.  H.  Ouilford  speaks  well  on  this 
subject,  in  the  Stomatologisty  as  follows : 

The  commonly  accepted  idea  of  an  alve- 
okr  abscess  is  that  of  a  sac  at  or  near  the 
end  of  a  root  which  has  been  formed  by  fhe 
pericementum  becoming  loosened  from  the 
cementum  of  the  root  through  disease,  and 
ifhose  function  has  been  so  changed  by 
pathological  causes  as  to  be  pyogenic  in  char- 
acter. That  to  restore  the  parts  to  health 
it  is  only  necessary  to  treat  the  condition  as 
we  would  treat  an  abscess  anywhere  in  the 
Bofl  tissues  of  the  body ;  that  is,  to  empty 
the  sac,  remove  all  traces  of  pus  by  syring- 
ing with  water  and  hydrogen  peroxide  or 
pjrozone,  and  then  apply  some  suitable 
cauterant  and  stimulant  to  alter  the  charac- 
ter of  the  secretions  of  the  inclosing  mem- 
brane. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
an  alveolar  abscess  differs  radically  from  one 
confined  to  the  soft  tissues  alone,  in  that  it 
is  60  surrounded  and  inclosed  by  bony  tis- 
sues that  this  latter  becomes  readily  affected 
and  destruction  of  its  substance  supervenes. 

When  the  necrosis  occurs,  as  it  does  in 

all  or  nearly  all  cases  of  alveolar  abscess  of 

long  standing,  we  have  a  complication  that 

medicaments  alone  cannot  possibly  relieve. 

To  effect  a  cure,  the  diseased   bone  must 

necessarily  first  be   removed,   after  which 

medicaments  or   possibly  the   recuperative 

processes  of  nature  alone,  aided  by  anti- 

Kptic  treatment,  will  bring  about  the  de- 
nted result. 
It  is  a  very  simple  operation  to  lance  the 


gum  over  the  seat  of  the  disease,  drill 
through  the  process  to  the  root  apex,  and 
then,  with  a  round  bur  of  sufficient  size, 
cut  off  the  apical  end  of  the  root  and  re- 
move as  much  of  the  adjacent  alveolar, 
tissue  as  may  seem  to  be  affected.  Previous 
to  doing  this  the  root  should  be  permanently 
filled,  for  it  cannot  be  done  so  well  after- 
ward. After  the  operation  it  is  only  nec- 
essary to  wash  the  cavity  well  to  remove  all 
debris,  pack  with  iodoform  gauze,  and  leave 
the  result  to  the  kind  hand  of  nature. 

This  treatment  of  persistent  alveolar  ab- 
scess is  radical,  but  it  is  also  simple,  and  in 
the  light  of  our  present  knowledge  is  the 
only  rational  method  of  treatment  in  cases 
of  this  character.  Although  it  has  not  yet 
become  a  common  practice,  it  is  growing  in 
favor,  and  with  those  who  do  employ  it,  is 
followed  by  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

The  day  for  long,  fruitless  treatment  of 
cases  of  alveolar  abscess,  which,  by  their 
obstinate  resistance  to  medical  treatment, 
plainly  indicate  necrotic  associations,  is  past, 
and  the  sooner  this  is  recognized  the  better 
it  will  be  for  both  patient  and  operator. 


Small  Qlasses  for  the  Operating- 
Table. 


Glasses  holding  about  three  ounces,  known 
as  whisky  glasses,  and  which  cost  but  little, 
by  the  dozen,  are  the  most  convenient  for 
the  operating-table.  A  clean  glass  should 
be  used  for  each  patient.  To  hold  them 
against  being  knocked  over,  make  a  circu- 
lar clamp  of  a  piece  of  brass  hooping,  bent 
and  shaped  to  accommodate  about  one  inch 
of  the  bottom  of  the  glass,  and  fasten  this 
to  the  side  of  the  operating- table. 

TreatingTeeth  with  Silver  Nitrate. 

When  treating  caries  or  erosion  with  ni- 
trate of  silver,  apply  the  silver  solution  and 
immediately  place  in  the  cavity  some  amal- 
gam filings.  These,  with  the  silver,  form 
an  insoluble  black  coating  immediately. 
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Diagnosis  for  Oonserying  the  Pulp, 


Dr.  J.  Y.  Crawford  speaks  very  interestingly 
on  this  subject,  and  his  method  is  worthy  of 
consideration  :  Put  on  the  rubber  dam,  dry 
the  cavity  and  remove  the  decay ;  note  care- 
fully the  entire  field  of  dentine  exposed  by 
decay  and  your  operative  procedure;  if  the 
dentine  is  hypersensitive  or  normally  sensi- 
tive throughout  the  entire  field,  you  may 
hope  to  conserve  the  vitality  of  the  pulp, 
unless  something  is  wrong  in  your  operative 
procedure.  But  if  in  the  corner  nearest 
the  point  of  exposure  the  dentine  shows 
opacity  and  is  not  sensitive  on  that  side, 
while  it  is  sensitive  in  other  portions,  you 
may  know  that  that  side  has  been  profoundly 
impressed  by  the  onslaught  of  inflammation; 
that  that  portion  of  the  pulp  is  not  perform- 
ing its  functions.  Oet  blood  at  the  point  of 
exposure,  and  as  the  inflammation  is  re~ 
duced,  you  will  note  the  dentine  becoming 
more  and  more  sensitive.  This  is  a  point 
of  the  greatest  importance  in  deciding 
whether  or  not  to  try  and  save  the  pulp  alive. 
The  contents  of  the  tubules  may  be  only 
paralyzed  and  temporarily  inactive,  but  if 
you  fail  to  get  a  ready  reponse,  as  above,  it 
is  more  prudent  to  wait,  but  if  there  is  no 
degenerated  portion  of  the  pulp  you  may 
hope  that  nature  will  resume  her  functions; 
that  you  may  get  the  mastery  of  the  disease 
— convalescence — recovery,  and  the  vitality 
of  the  tooth  be  preserved  as  though  the 
pulp  had  never  been  exposed. 


Acetylene  Has  a  Rival. 

The  new  illuminant — acetylene — has  now 
a  rival,  to  which  the  name  of  Eureka  gas 
has  been  given.  This  gas,  says  Invention^ 
is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Hector  de  Fazi,  of 
Montefiascone,  Italy.  It  is  said  to  be  ob- 
tained as  follows:  Lime  as  pure  as  possible 
is  employed  as  a  base,  colophony  and  cal- 
cium carbide  being  added.  One  thousand 
parts  of  the  mixture  ready  for  use  consists 
of  900  of  quicklime,  50  of  colophony  and 


60  of  calcium  carbide.  There  is  said  to  be 
no  fear  of  explosion  by  mixing  with  air,  no 
heating  of  water  and  no  special  burner 
needed.  One  thousand  parts  of  the  mix- 
ture give  sixty  liters  of  gas  at  a  pressure  of 
thirty-five  n^iillimeters  of  water.  The  pho- 
tometric intensity  of  the  flame  is  stated  to 
be  92.4  candle  power,  and  the  same  amoant 
of  calcium  carbide  employed  singly  would 
only  give  18  candle  power.  It  is  claimed 
that  Eureka  gas  is  50  per  cent,  cheaper  than 
acetylene,  or  that  at  equal  cost  it  will  give 
half  as  much  more  light. 


Strop  for  Burnishers,  Spatulas,  etc. 


Dr.  Gordon  White,  of  Nashville,  makes 
a  strop  for  burnishers,  spatulas,  etc.,  by 
gashing  a  thick  piece  of  sole-leather  and 
filling  with  pumice-stone.  With  this  strop 
the  instruments  named  can  be  easily  pol- 
ished. 


Seceptacle  for  Dirty  Burs. 


Take  any  suitable  small  vessel,  cup  or 
box,  nearly  as  deep  as  the  length  of  an 
engine  bur,  fill  it  nearly  full  with  small 
shot  When  using  the  engine  burs,  in- 
stead of  laying  the  used  or  dirty  ones  on 
the  table,  stick  them  in  the  shot.  It  keeps 
them  bright  so  far  as  the  shank  is  con- 
cerned, and  the  oflice  attendant  knows  that 
all  burs  in  the  shot  have  been  used  and  are 
to  be  cleaned.  James  6.  Palmer. 

New  York, 


Holder  for  Engine  Burs. 


Dr.  J.  A.  Robinson,  Morrisville,  Vt., 
says :  A  glass  toothpick  holder  is  filled  half 
full  of  plaster  over  which  is  placed  a  disk 
of  rubber  dam.  This  holder  sits  on  the 
operating-table  and  makes  a  convenient 
receptacle  for  burs. ' 


Sodium  affl^otassium,  both  solids,  will, 
if  united,  form  a  liquid  alloy. 
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HEED  OF  MENTAL  ACTIVITY. 


Dr.  Wattle  never  wrote  better  than  when 
he  wrote  the  following :  Information  does 
oot  necessarily  lead  to  thought.  The  amass- 
ing of  facts  does  not  in  itself  give  a  man 
wisdom  or  knowledge,  any  more  than  the 
ownership  of  a  marble  quarry  gives  a  man 
a  palace  for  a  residence.  Facts  can  be  a 
lielp  to  thought,  and  they  are  of  service  to 
one  who  uses  them  in  his  thinking;  but 
many  a  man  who  has  a  small  store  of  ac- 
quired information  does  more  wise  thinking 
than  many  another  who  has  filled  his  mind 
or  his  memory  with  facts  or  data  without 
knowing  what  to  do  with  them.  There  are 
students  who,  like  European  couriers  or 
Oriental  dragomans,  have  learned  to  speak 
in  a  dozen  languages  without  being  able  to 
think  in  one.  Mental  activity  is  not 
Qsually  correspondent  with  the  acquisition 
of  the  mere  facts  of  knowledge ;  yet  mental 
activity  is  essential  to  wise  thinking.  What 
a  student  learns  in  college  is  of  little  prac- 
tical value  unless  he  learns  to  think  inde- 
pendently when  out  of  college.  That 
which  he  studies  in  college  is  at  the  best 
hut  the  raw  material  to  be-irorked  up  in 
his  own  mind.     Robert  Leighton  said  of 


many  students  of  theology  in  his  day,  that, 
when  they  left  the  university  they  carried 
grass  on  their  backs  instead  of  wool :  and 
so  it  is  of  many  a  university  man  nowadays; 
he  has  but  obtained  material  which  he  may 
or  may  not  work  up  into  a  valuable  prod- 
uct through  his  independent  mental  activ- 
ities. The  true  measure  of  our  intellectual 
power  is  in  our  independent  mental  control 
and  use  of  our  acquisitions  of  knowledge, 
not  in  what  we  have  obtained  of  even  the 
most  important  information  which  we  do 
not  know  what  to  do  with. 


FESIODONTITIS  AND  ALVEO- 
LAE ABSCESS. 


In  writing  a  prize  essay  on  *' Complica- 
tions That  May  Arise  from  Carious  Lower 
Molars,'"  P.  J.  Padgett,  L.D.S.,  in  speak- 
ing on  periodontitis,  its  pathology,  symp- 
toms and  treatment,  says  in  the  BritiA 
Journal  Dental  Science: 

Local  periodontitis  may  be  acute  or 
chronic.  Acute  oases  may  be  considered 
those  which  terminate  in  suppuration ; 
chronic  cases  those  in  which  suppuration 
does  not  take  place,  excepting,  may  be,  at 
the  line  where  the  gum  and  periosteum  meet. 

Acute  Local  Penodontitis.^-AB  a  concom- 
itant of  dental  caries,  its  origin  is  probably 
due  to  the  direct  absorption  by  the  perios- 
teum of  septic  material  from  a  putrid  pulp ; 
it  may  also  arise  by  inflammation  spreading 
from  a  living  inflamed  pulp.  Coleman 
states  that  the  septic  material  may  possibly 
influence  the  periosteum  through  the  den- 
tine and  cementum,  whilst  others  have  sup- 
posed that  it  may  aflect  the  membrane 
through  the  vessels  which  supply  both  the 
pulp  and  the  periosteum. 

Pathology. — Seeing  how  closely  the  path- 
ological changes  occurring  in  periodontitis 
are  connected  with  those  of  alveolar  abscess, 
I  shall  include  here  the  pathology  of  both. 
First,  the  vessels  at  the  irritated  spot  dilate, 
then,  alter  a  longer  or  shorter  interval,  the 
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blood-current  in  the  vessels  slackens ;  whilst 
without  the  limits  of  the  area  of  irritatioa 
the  vessels  are  dilated  and  more  than  nor- 
mally active.  Thus  the  periosteum  becomes 
congested  and  swollen,  but  this  swelling  can 
only  be  effected  by  raising  the  tooth.  Hence 
the  apparent  lengthening  of  the  tooth. 
Many  blood  corpuscles,  chiefly  leucocytes, 
now  pass  through  the  vessel  walls  (diapede- 
m)f  whilst  finally  the  vessels  become  so 
crowded  and  blocked  that  the  stream  stops, 
and  stasis  is  said  to  have  occurred.  When 
free  the  cells  travel  towards  the  irritated' 
spots  by  aid  of  their  ameboid  contractility, 
the  softening  changes  in  the  surrounding 
connective  tissues  rendering  their  passage 
more  easy.  Liquor  sanguinis  passes  out 
with  the  corpuscles  and  forms  the  inflam- 
matory effusion.  Now  if  the  irritation  be 
not  too  long  continued  or  too  severe  in 
character,  and  the  periosteum  be  not  lowered 
in  vitality,  the  truant  leucocytes  and  serum 
may  be  carried  off*  by  the  lymphatics,  and 
the  inflammation  thus  end  by  resolution. 
But  if  this  be  not  the  case  a  further  series 
of  changes  takes  place.  At  the  spots  of 
chief  irritation  a  rapid  cell  proliferation  oc- 
curs, accompanied  by  a  similar  proliferation 
of  the  cells  of  the  adjacent  connective  tissue. 
But  there  is  another  agent  at  work.  The 
tissue  becomes  invaded  by  pathogenic  mi- 
cro-organisms, and  these  the  leucocytes  at- 
tempt to  devour  {pJiagocytosis),  Many  of 
the  leucocytes,  however,  perish,  forming  the 
pus  ceUs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  micro- 
organisms, probably  by  the  poisons  they 
secrete — known  as  ptomaines — ^produce  a 
peptonizing  action  on  the  leucocytes  and 
neighboring  tissue,  causing  a  liquefaction, 
the  resulting  fluid  forming  pus.  This  is 
suppuration^  and  it  is  this  area  of  liquefac- 
tion which,  when  circumscribed,  we  call  an 
abscess.  In  the  process  the  bone  may  be 
partly  absorbed  and  penetrated,  when  the 
pressure  of  the  mass  of  cells  readily  distends 
the  softer  tissues.  A  continuance  of  the 
process  causes  a  like  breaking  down  toward 


the  surface;  at  last  th^  epithelial  covering' 
only  is  left,  this  speedily  gives  way  and  the 
pus  is  evacuated. 

Symptoms. — In  the  first  stage  the  tooth 
feels  uneasy,  but  pressure  brings  relief,  since 
the  blood  is  thereby  forced  from  the  dilated 
vessels  of  the  periosteum.  In  the  next 
stage  the  tooth  is  still  further  raised  in  it& 
socket  and  is  slightly  loose,  whilst  the  gum 
in  its  neighborhood  becomes  swollen  and 
tender,  and  the  free  margin  assumes  a  deep 
red  color.  The  pain  is  of  a  dull,  constant, 
gnawing  character,  and  pressure  is  now  un- 
bearable. This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
serum  has  passed  out  of  the  vessels  into  the 
surrounding  tissue,  whilst  the  vessels  are  in 
a  condition  of  stasis ;  hence  biting  on  the 
tooth  can  no  longer  empty  the  vessels  of 
surplus  blood,  but  causes  abnormal  pressure 
on  the  nerves.  The  disease  is  usually  ac- 
companied  by  a  certain  amount  of  febrile 
disturbance. 

Treatment. — The  application  of  counter- 
irritants,  of  which  equal  parts  of  tincture  of 
iodiue  (double  strength)  and  Fleming*s  tinc- 
ture of  aconite  is  perhaps  the  favorite. 
Many  prefer  the  liniment  of  iodine  to  the 
tincture.  Capsicum  plasters  are  convenient 
and  useful.  Local  blood-letting  often  give& 
relief,  or  a  pad  oC  blotting  paper  soaked  in 
a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  cocaine  hydrochlor.' 
and  held  against  the  gum  is  sometimes  of 
service.  Hot  water  or  poppy-head  fomenta- 
tions held  inside  the  mouth  may  reduce  the 
inflammation.  If  the  inflammation  is  due 
to  a  putrid  pulp,  the  pulp-chamber  and 
canals  must  be  cleared,  treated  antisepti- 
cally,  and  filled.  If  the  cause  be  a  living, 
inflamed  pulp,  it  will  probably  be  necessary 
to  first  devitalize  the  pulp.  The  tooth 
should  be  removed  if  of  no  value.  A  sa- 
line purge,  followed  by  tonics,  is  the  general 
treatment  indicated. 

Chronic  Local  Periodontitls.^£h\8  may 
be  merely  the  condition  left  after  the  acute 
form  has  passed  ofl*,  or  may  be  the  result  of 
a  dead  pulp.     The  symptoms  will  be  similar 
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to  those  of  the  acate  form,  thoagh  lees  in- 
tense. The  gum  will  appear  thick  and  red 
at  its  margin  round  the  affected  tooth, 
shrunk  from  its  attachment,  and  the  alveo- 
lus beneath  absorbed,  so  that  the  tooth  will 
gradaallj  loosen  and  fall  out.  On  extrac- 
tion the  tooth  generally  brings  away  with  it 
a  part  of  the  alveolo-dental  membrane, 
which  is  seen  to  be  thickened,  of  a  dark  red 
color,  and  emitting  an  offensive  odor. 
Dental  exostosis  and  inostosis  are  common 
results  of  chronic  periodontitis. 

Treatment  to  be  followed  is  the  applicTa- 
tion  of  counter-irritants,  or  local  depletion, 
careful  removal  of  pulp  with  antiseptic 
treatment,  and  filling  the  tooth.  If  the 
case  affords  evidence  of  being  complicated 
by  exostosis  the  treatment  must  invariably 
be  extraction. 

In  alveolar  abscess  he  says  the  immedi- 
ate cause  is  periodontitis.  The  pathological 
changes  have  already  been  described. 

The  mischief  begins  at  the  apex  of  one 
or  both  of  the  roots  of  the  carious  molar 
bj  an  effusion  of  plastic  material,  around 
which,  according  to  Salter,  a  little  cavity 
is  formed  by  the  absorption  of  the  alveolus. 
This  effusion  of  lymph  becomes  condensed 
into  a  sac,  within  which  pus  is  formed ;  so 
that  it  occasionally  happens  that  on  extract- 
ing the  peccant  tooth,  the  sac  and  abscess 
are  brought  away  with  it.  Salter  observes 
that  the  sac  is  generally  attached  to  that 
root  on  the  side  towards  which  the  tooth  is 
most  decayed.  So  soon  as  matter  is  actu- 
ally formed  rapid  absorption  of  the  sur- 
rounding bone  takes  place,  and  the  pus 
makes  for  the  surface,  finding  an  exit  either 
at  the  outer  surface  of  the  jaw  at  a  point 
corresponding  horizontally  with  the  extrem- 
ity of  the  root  and  piercing  the  gum  within 
the  mouth,  or  by  perforating  the  socket  and 
burrowing  in  the  soft  tissues  points  exter- 
nally. Whether  the  abscess  p<>ints  within 
the  mouth  or  externally  is  in  many  instances 
determined  by  the  relative  length  of  the 
roots  and  the  depth  of  the  sulcus.     Some- 


times the  pus  finds  vent  for  itself  by  a 
gutter  along  the  course  of  the  root,'  the 
matter  being  discharged  ^t  the  neck  of  the 
tooth,  but  this  very  rarely  happens  in  the 
case  of  molars. 

Symptoms, — In  acute  alveolar  abscesa 
these  will  be  similar  to  those  of  acute  peri- 
odontitis, though  much  intensified.  The 
tooth  will  be  raised  in  its  socket,  loose, 
and  very  sensitive  to  pressure,  the  gums 
around  it  swollen,  deeply  congested,  and 
soft  or  even  boggy  to  the  touch  if  pu«  has 
infiltrated  the  surrounding  tissue.  The 
sulcus  instead  of  being  concave  is  pushed 
up  so  as  to  be  convex.  In  cases  where  the 
swelling  is  less  diffused  the  gu  n  over  the 
apex  becomes  globular  in  shape.  In  the 
stage  during  the  formation  of  pus  and  the 
absorption  of  its  bony  casing,  the  swelling 
will  be  comparatively  slight,  but  pain  will 
be  intense,  and  of  a  dull  throbbing  char- 
acter. After  the  pus  has  made  an  exit 
through  the  bone  the  pain  will  be  greatly 
relieved  as  the  pressure  is  reduced,  but  the 
swelling  becomes  rapidly  larger. 

In  chronic  cases  the  patients  usually  ex- 
perience but  little  pain,  and  hence  do  not 
seek  relief.  The  size  of  the  swelling  fluc- 
tuates, generally  increasing  at  night. 
Chronic  abscesses  sometimes  exist  several 
years  with  little  or  no  evident  inconve- 
nience. 

In  acute  cases  general  symptoms  of  fever 
are  to  be  found.  There  are  a  quickened 
pulse,  elevated  temperature,  and  generally 
a  thickly-furred  tongue,  scanty  and  high- 
colored  urine,  and  the  skin  hot  and  dry. 
In  more  chronic  cases  general  symptoms  are 
usually  practically  absent. 

Diagnosis — There  are  several  errors  to 
guard  against.  On  the  one  hand,  as  Baiter 
has  well  pointed  out,  surgeons  are  apt  to 
mistake  alveolar  abscess  when  involving  the 
integument  of  the  face  for  diseased  bone, 
etc.,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  dentists  are 
apt  to  attribute  to  carious  teeth  morbid 
condit'oas  which  have  been  coincident  with 
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though  not  produced  by  them.  It  is  im- 
portant to  diflferentiate  alveohir  abscess 
leading  to  infection  of  the  submaxillary 
lymphatic  glands  from  enlargement  of  these 
glands  arising  from  purely  constitutional 
causes,  as  is  not  infrequent  in  strumous 
subjects.  Another  difficulty  arises  when 
the  abscess  forms  in  the  substance  of  the 
jaw,  leading  to  the  bulging  of  the  outer 
and  inner  alveolar  walls,  when  it  may  be 
mistaken  for  a  tumor. 

Treatment. — When  the  abscess  threatens 
to  burst  externally  the  tooth  should  be  im* 
mediately  removed.  This  is  particularly 
necessary  in  the  case  of  lower  molars,  since 
gravitation  of  pus  with  the  formation  of  a 
sinus  ppening  externally  is  so  liable  to  occur. 
In  addition  to  the  extraction  it  is  advisable 
to  make  a  vertical  incision  between  the 
cheek  and  the  jaw,  else  the  matter  is  apt  to 
pocket  and  cause  progressive  absorption  to 
the  surface,  and  though  the  tooth  be  re- 
moved the  abscess  may  thus  still  open  ex- 
ternally. If  outward  pointing  is  feared 
the  skin  may  be  supported  externally  by  a 
pad  of  teased  out  cotton  soaked  in  collo- 
dion. Where  the  collection  of  pus  is  very 
large  an  incision  should  invariably  be  made, 
and  also  in  those  cases  where  the  pus  does 
n6t  find  a  ready  exit  through  the  socket. 
The  radical  treatment  is  generally  called 
for  when  the  pua  is  welling  up  by  the  side 
of  the  tooth,  and  when  the  symptoms  are 
severe.  If  the  abscess  has  invaded  the 
substance  of  the  jaw  the  tooth  must  be 
removed  and  the  pus  evacuated. 

The  conservative  treatment  consists  in 
incising  the  swelling  within  the  mouth, 
(taking  care  to  keep  the  cutting  edge  of 
the  knife  directed  towards  the  bone  to  avoid 
wounding  the  facial  artery),  removing  the 
putrid  pulp  of  the  diseased  tooth,  treating 
it  with  antiseptics  and  filling  it.  In  some 
cases,  as  when  the  abscess  is  deep-seated, 
the  absorption  of  the  bony  wall  must  be 
hastened,  which  may  be  done  by  constant 
poulticing  of  the  gum  over  the  region  of 


the  tooth  by  means  of  toasted  fig,  etc.,  or  a 
more  immediate  result  may  be  obtained,  as 
Tomes  suggests,  by  thrusting  a  short  double- 
edged  scalpel  down  to,  and  if  possible, 
through  the  spongy  bone  overlying  the 
abscess  sac.  Rhizodontrophy  may  be  re- 
sorted to  as  a  palliative  treatment. 

A  saline  purge  should  be  prescribed,  fol- 
lowed by  a  course  of  tonic  treatment. 

Dental  FUhda. — Alveolar  abscess  is  usu- 
ally a  trifling  matter  as  regards  its  ultimate 
consequences,  but  occasionally  it  becomes  a 
serious  malady,  and  inasmuch  as  the  teeth 
which  produce  the  most  serious  results  are 
the  lower  molars,  especially  the  third,  they 
become  of  particular  interest.  The  ten- 
dency of  the  suppurative  products  in  these 
cases  is  downwards,  and  there  is  more  dan- 
ger of  an  external  opening  b^ing  formed 
than  from  any  other  teeth.  The  opening 
from  the  lower  molars  is  generally  some- 
where  below  the  attachment  of  the  bucci- 
nator, the  angle  of  the  jaw  being  the  usual 
spot  at  which  abscesses  from  the  wisdom 
teeth  open.  When  an  alveolar  abscess 
opens  externally,  directly  the  first  inflam- 
matory swelling  subsides,  contraction  be- 
tween the  skin  and  the  suppurating  part 
commences,  and  the  integument  is  drawn 
down  into  a  more  or  less  funnel-shaped 
cavity,  at  the  deepest  part  of  which  is 
usually  situated  a  little  manj^milla  of  red 
granulations,  giving  forth  pus  from  its  fis- 
tulous point.  It  is  an  unsightly  appearance 
only  to  be  exchanged,  when  the  causing 
tooth  is  removed,  for  a  deeper  depression 
starred  in  its  center  by  a  cicatrix.  Some- 
times the  lip  of  granulations  becomes  elon- 
gated into  a  papilla  and  is  covered  with 
cuticle.  Salter  mentions  one  more  than 
half  an  inch  long,  whilst  Heath  records  a 
case  where  this  condition  gave  rise  to  the 
idea  that  the  growth  was  a  horn !  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  Bell  describes  these 
growths  round  fistulous  orifices  as  small 
tumors. 

Treatment. — Remove  the  causing  tooth. 
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If  this  be  Dpt  done  there  is  scarcely  any 
chance  of  the  fistula  healing.  The  fistula 
maj  then  be  syringed  with  antiseptics. 
Sometimes  a  sinus  which  has  long  been  per- 
mitted to  exist  is  apt  to  discharge  long  after 
the  removal  of  the  tooth.  Bell  relates  an 
interesting  case  of  this  kind  produced  by  an 
ahscesB  from  a  lower  wisdom  tooth.  Here 
the  fistulous  opening  was  so  complete  that  a 
part  of  any  fluid  taken  into  the  mouth 
passed  readily  to  the  outside  of  the  cheek, 
and  which  did  not  unite  even  on  removing 
part  of  the  parieties  of  the  fistula. 


FORM  ALDEHYDE. 


As  this  germicide  is  now  exciting  much 
interest  on  account  of  the  yellow  fever 
scare,  the  following  article  by  chemist  Ed- 
gar Everhart,  taken  from  the  Atlanta  Jour- 
nal, may  prove  of  interest.     He  says: 

In  view  of  the  present  yellow  fever  panic 
aj)d  Qf  the  interest  excited  by  any  agent 
that  can  leasen  its  spread,  it  might  be  of 
importance  for  the  public  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  new  germicide  formaldehyde, 
which  is  now  about  to  be  extensively  used. 

Formaldehyde  belongs  to  a  class  of  chemi- 
cal compounds  called  aldehydes,  and  it  got 
its  specific  name  from  its  close  connection 
with  formic  acid,  a  substance  found  in  the 
bodies  of  ants.  Chemically  speaking,  it  is 
intermediate  in  composition  between  methyl 
alcohol  (wood  spirits)  and  formic  acid,  and 
may  he  prepared  by  the  oxidation  of  the 
former  or  by  the  reduction  (deoxidation)  of 
the  latter.  It  has  never  been  prepared  pure 
because  of  its  unstable  character.  The  dis- 
coverer of  formaldehyde  was  A.  W.  Hof- 
mann,  formerly  professor  of  chemistry  at 
King's  College,  London,  and  more  recently 
of  the  University  of  Berlin,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  modern  chemists. 

Hofmann's  method  of  preparation  was  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  now  employed  by  the 
government,  namely,  by  the  heating  of  a 
mixture  of  air  and  methyl  alcohol  in  con- 


tact with  metallic  platinum.  The  more 
finely  divided  the  platinum  the  better  the 
results,  and  hence  the  use  of  platinized  as- 
bestos, which  is  nothing  more  than  the 
impregnation  of  asbestos  with  platinum  in  a 
very  finely  divided  state. 

The  unstable  character  of  formaldehyde 
is  the  cause  of  its  wonderful  properties.  It 
unites  with  avidity  with  oxygen,  even  when 
combined  in  other  substances,  thus  destroy- 
ing the  integrity  of  those  substances  and 
being  itself  changed  (oxidized)  to  formic 
acid.  Upon  '* germs"  its  action  is  fatal. 
It  irritates  the  eyes  and  nose  and  throat 
of  human  beings,  but  whether  it  is  partic- 
ularly poisonous  or  not  is  doubtful. 

As  a  germicide  and  disinfectant  its  action 
is  analogous  to  sulphurous  acid,  though  it 
is  much  more  powerful.  In  energy  it 
approximates  that  of  chlorine,  which  latter 
substance  can  rarely  be  used  on  account  of 
its  destructive  qualities  on  most  all  fabrics. 
Chlorine  is  without  doubt  the  most  power- 
ful germicide  known.  It  destroys  germs  in 
contact  with  moisture  by  oxidizing  them, 
while  formaldehyde  destroys  the  same 
germs  by  withdrawing  oxygen  from  them. 
Finally  formaldehyde  has  practically  no  in- 
fluence on  textile  fabrics,  and  like  all  gases 
can  permeate  all  spaces  that  are  accessible 
to  air. 


A  Help  for  Insomnia. 

Dr.  James  Truman  thinks  to  give  the 
stomach  something  to  do  gives  the  brain 
rest.     He  says : 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  a  '*  drowsy  ** 

feeling  usually   follows   a    hearty   dinner. 

This  is  accounted  for  by  so  large  a  part  of 

the  blood  of  the  system  being  called  to  the 

stomach  to  aid  in   digestion,    leaving   the 

brain  poorly  supplied.  The  writer  has  for 
a  number  of  years  partaken  of  a  light  but 
wholesome  lunch  before  retiring,  and  after 
a  day  filled  with  various  duties,  and  the 
evening  occupied  with  literary  and  other 
labors,  he  always  finds  ready  and  restful 
sleep  following  the  midnight  lunch. 
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ATLANTA 
DENTAL  COLLEGE 


A  BCHoox^  OF^   i>E;Na:^isTrR.Y 


The  next  lession  of  the  Atlanta  Dental  College  opens  October  6th,  and  continues  six  months. 
Entrance  of  students  expires  October  16th. 

Located  in  the  most  healthful  section  of  the  South,  in  a  city  of  over  100,000  people,  altitude 
of  1100  feet  above  the  sea,  the  climate  is  all  that  can  be  desired. 

The  Atlanta  Dental  College  devotes  its  entire  time  to  teaching  Dentistry.  Its  Infirmary 
rendered  services  to  8000  patients  during  the  past  session. 

The  College  was  removed  this  summer  from  the  old  into  la^er  quarters,  refitted  and 
refurnished  throughout.  Has  placed  in  its  building  new  and  up-to-date  Chemical,  Pathological,  and 
Bacteriological  Laboratories. 

The  Atlanta  Dental  College  holds  membership  in  the  National  Association  of  Dental  Faculties 
and  is  recognized  by  the  National  Association  of  Dental  Examiners. 

For  further  particulars  address 

WM.  CRENSHAW,  Dean, 


Here  it  is!  ;\t  Last  1 1 


NOW'S  THE  TIME. 


Begin  with  the  beginning 
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wishing  for.     Another  copy  will  not  reach  you  in 
some  time,  unless  you  become  a  subscriber. 


Get  the  News  Weekly  and  get  it  Fresh. 
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HASKELL 


POST-GRADUATE 
SCHOOL  OF 


CAULK' S 
SPECIALTIES 

AVhat  are  they 


^mu 


JU. 


PROSTHETIC  DENTISTRY. 

1209  Stewart  Building, 
Chlcagro. 

L.  p.  HASKELL,  President. 
Q.  A.  YANT,  Secretary. 

The  lint  Post-Gradnate  Dental  School  erer  estab- 
liihed,  and  now  In  its  eighth  year,  with  the  largest,  best 
lighted  and  equipped  laboratories  there  are.  Instructions 
given  in  all  that  pertains  to  Prosthetic  Dentistry,  in- 
dndlng  Metal  Plates :  the  Selection  and  Arrangement 
of  Teeth ;  Crown  and  Bridge  Work ;  Continaoos  Gum 
Work;  Porcelain  Inlays.  Parmley- Brown  Method  of 
Porcelain  Crowns  and  Bridges.  One  month  of  tech- 
nical instruction  under  the  superrlsion  of  Profs. 
Hukelland  Yant,  given  iodiyidually,  has  been  found 
rafflcient  time  for  the  course. 

HtnafUr  Cilntes  will  bt  glo§n  In  Operatht  D9ntlttry. 

9-M7-1V 


Ask  your  dealer. 


My  address 


1831-33  Chestnut  St., 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


9-9-07-lU 


WONDERFUL!    WONDERFUL! 


It  Is  astounding,  but  It  Is  a  fact  that  you  can 

For  SIO.OO  get  6  dliTerent  Volumes  of  Catching's  Com- 
pendium, and  the  American  Dental  Weekly 
lor  one  year 

For  19.50  get  5  Volumes  of  Catching's  Compendium,  and 
the  American  Dental  Weekly  for  one  year. 

For  $8.00  get  4  Volumes  of  Catching's  Compendium,  and 
the  American  Dental  Weekly  for  one  year. 

For  f6.50  get  3  Volumes  of  Catching's  Compendium,  and 
the  American  Dental  ^^eekly  for  one  year. 

For  H 50  get  2  Volumes  of  Catching's  Compendium,  and 
the  American  Dental  Weekly  for  one  year. 

For  83.50  get  I  Volume  of  Catching's  Compendium,  and 
the  American  DenUl  Weekly  for  one  year. 
Send  the  amount  and  select  the  volumes  you  want 

18dl,  1892,  1893,  1894.  1895,  1896. 
Ezpre^sage  will  be  extra. 


VflHDEHBlItT  UHIVERSITY, 

Department  of  Dentistry 

A  Purely  Dental  School,  a  Training  School  for  Dentists. 

Does  what  it  claims  to  do,  as  the  results  show. 


Regular  Session  will  begin  October  5,  1897.     Ends  March  31st,  1898. 

Post-Craduate  and  Practical  Cauraea  alao. 


FOR  INFORMATION    ADDRESS 


DR.  W.  H.  MORGAN,  Dean, 
211  North  High  Street,    -     Nashville,  Tenn. 


M-f7-iT 
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H.  D, 


A 


PORCELAIN 


•       / 


TEETH 


.•i»4?;- 


**'€'*    #  I  *•  *  ^  •'  A 


Are  known  throughout  the  world  for  their  superiority.  No  maker  is  rash  enough  to  say  he 
produces  Porcelain  Teeth  better  than  JUSTI'8. 

He  may  summon  up  courage  to  say  his  are  "just  as  good,"  but  he  stops  right  there. 

The  fact  that  the  judges  of  six  World's  Fairs  have  awarded  the  highest  medals  for 
ArtlQclal  Teeth  to  our  produc  ion  is  something  to  be  proud  of,  and  we  abe  proud  of  it. 

Our  success  is  not  accideDtal.  We  hare  worked  constantly  and  earnestly  for  forty  lon^ 
years  to  reach  perfection.  Think  of  the  knowledge  and  experience  that  can  be  crowded  Into 
that  period. 

They  have  been  forty  years  of  toil,  study,  research,  experiment  Xothing  was  left 
undone  that  promised  to  improve  our  Porcelain  Teeth. 

The  dental  pro  ession  has,  in  a  gratifying  manner,  recognized  our  goods.  No  dentist 
who  is  particular  about  his  reputation  will  use  anything  else  when  he  Is  called  upon  for  the 
best  work. 


Poyr  Strong  Reasons  why  our  Teeth  are  Best : 


Shapes. 

Strength, 
Color. 


We  have  the  most  designs  and  moulds.    We  can  supply  many  more  forms  and  sUea 
than  any  other  maker. 


Our  Teeth  are  decidedly  the  strongest.    The  body  is  fine  and  dense, 
perfectly  distributed.    They  are  incomparable,  unmatchable. 


The  material  la 


We  come  closer  to  nature  than  any  other  man  has  ever  come.  Our  blending  of  body  and 
enamel  is  a  revelation  to  the  profession.  We  give  to  our  Teeth  that  tiansluoency  which 
nature  only  can  duplicate. 


Adantabilltv       ^^^  ntnge  of  adaption  of  our  Teeth  to  the  maxillary  arch  is  an  advantage  which  every 
r^wa]piL.oiLyiMa^^  •  dentist  appreciates.    But  little  grinding  is  required  to  make  a  perfect  joint.     The  nicest 

articulation  is  accomplished  with  antagonising  teeth.     And  when  these  strong  points  are 
'  considered  in  connection  with  the  lifelike  appearance  of  our  goods,  it  is  easy  to  see  why 

JUSri'S  Teeth  are  the  only  Teeth  a  good  dentist  can  afiord  to  upe. 

We  don't  try  to  meet  any  other  maker's  prices.  We  go  ahead  and  make  the  best  teeth 
in  the  world,  and  charge  as  little  for  them  aa  we  can  afford.  Write  to  us  when  you  want  the 
best. 


H.  D.  JUSTI  ^  SON, 

Philadelphia. 
Chicago. 


THE 


American  Dental  Weekly 

Entered  at  the  Post-Office,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  as  Second-Class  Matter. 


$2.00   Per  Ye^r,  Inoluding  Mexico  and   Canada.    Other  Countries.   $3.00. 
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CATAPHOBESI8.* 


BY  THOBiAS  B.    HINMAN,  D.D.8., 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


Mr,  Prmdent  and  Members  of  the  Georgia 
State  Dental  Society  : 
The  great  cataphoretic   wave   that    has 
swept  the  country  in  the  last  twelve  months 
bas  left  behind  it  many  relics,  and  I  might 
mj  a  good  deal  of  money  in  the  pockets  of 
the  manufacturers,  and  has  gained   very 
little  of  the  filthy  lucre  for  the  dentists. 
My  experience  with  cataphoresis  dates  back 
about  eight  months,  and  has  not  been  a 
series  of  glorious  successes   as  many   will 
have  you  to  believe  has  been  the  case  with 
them.    I  will  say,  however,  that  I  believe 
cataphoresis  is  a  great  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection, and  that  it  has  come  with  us  to 
ftay.     It  has  many  objections,  one  being 
the  time  consumed  in  the  application ;  an- 
other the  small  amount  of  cases  to  which  it 
is  applicable.     I  will  relate  a  few  of  the 
iotpplicable  cases  as  follows:     Teeth  that 
have  been  previously  filled  with  amalgam 
or  cement ;  the  layer  underneath  these  fill- 
ings gives  a  very  decided  resistance  to  the 
penetration  of  the  electricity  and  cocaine, 
and  it  is  impossible  in  the  majority  of  cases 
to  produce  any  anesthesia  whatever.    This 
is  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  dentinal  tubes 
alone  convey  the  cocaine,  and  the  intertu- 
balar  substance  does  not  in   any   manner 
become  subject  to    its    action.     Now   we 
know  that  the  tubuli  become  obliterated  to 
a  great  extent  under  these  fillings,   and 

*Read  before  the  Georgia  Dental  Society. 


those  that  do  remain  are  so  filled  with  fresh 
deposit  and  the  metallic  salts  of  the  amal- 
gam, that  they  do  not  readily  transmit  the 
electric  current.  This  has  been  thoroughly 
proven  by  a  series  of  experiments  shown 
me  by  a  friend  of  mine.  Dr.  Sontag,  of 
Texas.  The  experiments  were  carried  out 
in  the  following  manner:  A  freshly  ex- 
tracted tooth  "Was  carried  to  a  wet  sponge 
which  represented,  as  near  as  possible,  the 
tissues  from  which  the  tooth  was  taken. 
To  this  sponge  was  attached  the  negative 
pole  of  the  battery.  In  the  cavity  of  the 
tooth  was  placed  the  cocaine,  which  was 
colored  with  methyl-violet,  and  the  posi- 
tive pole  placed  in  the  cavity.  The  current 
then  being  turned  on  and  allowed  to  remain 
a  sufficient  time  to  produce  a  thorough  pen- 
etration of  the  cocaine.  The  tooth  was 
then  taken  and  ground  very  thin,  for 
microscopic  purposes,  and  embedded  in 
balsam  under  a  cover-glass.  When  exam- 
ined under  the  microscope  it  was  found 
that  the  blue  coloring  matter  penetrated  the 
tubuli  alone,  not  making  any  impression 
whatever  on  the  intertubular  substance. 
In  cases  where  the  tooth  had  been  previ- 
ously filled  no  penetration  was  observed 
whatever,  and  in  cases  where  large  masses 
of  decay  were  allowed  to  remain  during  the 
application  of  the  electric  current  no  pene- 
tration was  found.  In  cases,  however, 
wber«  the  layer  of  hardened  dentine  was 
removed,  or  the  decayed!  dentine  was  taken 
from  the  cavity,  a  ready  penetration  of  the 
coloring  matter  was  observed.  These  ex- 
periments were  of  great  interest,  and  I  am 
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trying  to  get  Dr.  Sontag  to  make  the  dem- 
oQstratioa  before  the  Southern  Dental  Asso- 
ciation this  year. 

Wherever  eataphoresifl  is  attempted  a 
complete  isolation  of  the  tooth  is  absolutely 
necessary,  and  if  the  approximal  surface  of 
a  tooth  Is  to  be  filled,  and  the  correspond- 
ing approximal  surface  of  an  adjoining 
tooth  contains  a  metallic  filling,  anesthesia 
can  only  be  secured  by  the  placing  of  the 
rubber  dam  over  one  tooth  only,  and  of 
course  the  application  of  a  separator  or 
clamp  is  absolutely  out  of  the  question,  as 
this  would  at  once  attract  the  electric  cur- 
rent and  completely  divert  it  from  its  pur- 
pose. 

Now  I  will  relate  a  few  cases  to  which  it 
is  applicable  :  Coronal  cavities  in  the  mo- 
lars that  have  never  been  filled;  labial  cav- 
ities,  and  some  approximal  cavities.  In 
coronal  cavities  of  the  molars  it  works 
especially  well,  as  you  can  completely  iso- 
late the  tooth,  and  also  prevent  an  overflow 
of  the  cocaine.  I  might  say  that  wherever 
you  can  completely  control  your  cavity  you 
will  be  more  certain  of  good  results.  I 
have  found  that  fresh  cocaine  crystals 
placed  in  the  cavity,  and  then  a  pledget  of 
cotton,  moistened  with  water,  placed  in 
upon  the  crystals  in  the  cavity,  has  given 
me  decidedly  the  best  results;  for,  as  you 
all  know,  solutions  of  cocaine  are  very, 
very  unreliable,  and  guiacocaine  has  not 
given  me  nearly  so  good  results  as  pure 
cocaine,  used  in  the  manner  thus  spoken  of. 
In  the  handling  of  cocaine,  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  its  seeping  in 
the  mouth,  for  if  a  very  small  quantity  of 
it  be  swallowed  by  the  patient,  extremely 
dangerous  results  are  liable  to  occur,  and  I 
would  not  advise  the  use  of  cocaine,  applied 
by  cataphoresis,  for  the  extraction  of  teeth. 

Now  a  word  as  to  the  instrument :  No 
instrument,  except  those  controlled  by  a 
battery,  are  at  all  applicable  for  catapho- 
resis,  as  the  currents  which  come  from  the 
street  cijcuit  are  so  variable  that  they  pro- 
duce a  great  deal  of  pain  and  a  minimum 


amount  of  benefit  The  simplest  instru- 
ment possible  is  the  best,  and  I  have  been 
using  the  Mcintosh. 

In  conclusion  I  will  Fay  that  I  think  the 
ideal  instrument  has  yet  to  be  made,  and 
that  within  the  coming  year  we  will  see 
great  improvements  in  cataphoresis. 


IBSXPEBIMENTAL   PBACTICE 
WITH  GOOD  KESULTS. 


BY   B.  F.    ARRINOTON,  D.D.8., 
Goldaboro,  N.  C. 

For  the  encouragement  of  any  who  may 
feel  disposed  to  side-track  a  little,  and  ex- 
periment for  results,  I  will  relate  a  few 
cases  of  ofiice  practice.  And  will  say  just 
here,  to  young  men  in  the  profession,  that 
there  is  but  little  lost,  and  often  much 
gained,  by  experimenting.  It  is  the  safest 
and  surest  basis  for  progress  and  lifting  out 
of  old  ruts. 

As  far  back  as  thirty-five  years  ago  a 
penniless  boy  about  eighteen  years  of  age 
called  at  my  office  to  have  some  teeth  ex- 
tracted and  some  filled.  For  one  of  his  age, 
the  extent  of  decay  was  extreme.  I  ex- 
tracted three  or  four  teeth  and  filled  six  or 
eight  cavities  with  amalgam.  All  of  the 
lower  front  teeth  were  so  decayed,  approxi" 
mal  and  labial  surface  from  margin  of  gum 
to  cutting  edge  of  teeth,  I  could  not  success- 
fully fill  them,  even  with  amalgam.  I  sug- 
gested and  advised  gratuitous  experimental 
treatment  and  to  take  the  chances  for  good 
or  evil  results.  The  advice  was  sanctioned 
and  I  proceeded  to  treat  as  follows:  filed 
chiseled  and  made  smooth  the  affected  sur- 
faces as  best  I  could,  then  with  cotton 
twirled  on  point  of  stick,  applied  dilute  sul, 
acid,  followed  with  stick,  pumice  and  water, 
then  dried  and  applied  creosote  with  cotton 
twirled  on  a  small  bur  drill,  washed  thor- 
oughly and  applied  to  the  entire  dressed 
surface  scraped  nitrate  of  silver.  This 
treatment  was  repeated  three  times  in  six 
days,  and  patient  dismissed  with  instructions 
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to  use  tooth-brush  with  a  small  quantity  of 
pulv.  pumice  twice  daily  (morning  and 
night)  for  two  weeks,  and  return  for  inspec- 
tion. The  instructions  were  carried  out  and 
upon  careful  inspection  there  were  evidence 
fmd  promise  of  good  results.  All  sensitive- 
nesB  (very  acute  when  treatment  was  com- 
menced) had  abated,  and  the  brush  could 
be  used  freely  without  the  slightest  discom- 
fort Patient  was  dismissed  and  was  not 
wen  again  for  more  than  ten  years,  when 
to  my  agreeable  surprise  I  found  the  teeth 
in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation  and  pre- 
flenting  a  very  creditable  appearance. 

I  afterwards  treated  several  corresponding 
cases  in  like  manner  with  quite  as  satisfac- 
tory results,  and  will  mention  one  which  I 
have  seen  very  recently.  A  man  more  than 
thirty  years  of  age,  one  who  loved  the 
dollar  more  than  he  prized  his  teeth,  con- 
sulted me  fourteen  years  ago  to  know  what 
could  be  done  for  the  preservation  of  his 
teeth,  and  what  it  would  cost.  I  made  a 
careful  examination  and  specified  what 
would  be  a  moderate  charge.  He  decided 
to  have  several  of  the  worst  cavities  filled 
with  amalgam.  After  J  had  completed  the 
operations,  he  wanted  to  know  if  I  could 
not  do  something  to  improve  the  appear- 
ance and  check  decay  of  the  right  superior 
cauiue  and  first  bicuspid,  both  badly  de- 
cayed and  unsightly.  I  concluded  it  was  a 
good  case  for  again  testing  the  combination 
treatment  above  stated.  I  proceeded  as  in 
former  cases,  giving  instructions  as  to  use 
of  brush,  and  dismissed  patient.  Two 
weeks  ago  we  met  again  and  I  was  pleased 
to  find  the  teeth  in  a  fair  state  of  prtserva- 
tioD,  no  increase  of  decay  and  the  treated 
surface  was  perfectly  smooth,  and  not  the 
slightest  sensation  from  heat  or  cold. 

The  question  arises,  could  not  many  teeth 
he  thus  treated  and  preserved  at  much  Jess 
cost  to  the  patient  than  filling  even  with 
cheapest  material  ? 


QUICK  AND  SAFE  MEANS  TO 
OBTUND  SENSIBILITY  OP 
THE  LOWER  ANTERIOR 
PORTION  OP  THE  SUPERIOR 
MAXILLA. 


BY  H.  H.  8CHUHMANN,  M.D.,  D.D.8., 

Chicago,  111. 


In  London  an  X-ray  syndicate  has  been 
formed  with  a  capital  of  half  a  million 
dollars. 


After  my  experience  with  the  Rhinologist 
some  time  ago  I  decided  to  experiment  a 
little  with  cocaine  applications  in  the  nose 
prior  to  performing  operations  on  the  upper 
anterior  teeth.  Results  from  some  of  these 
experiments  I  am  sure  will  be  of  interest 
to  your  readers,  although  possibly  not  new  to 
all.  I  will  give  them  as  concisely  as  I  know 
how.  By  applying  a  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent, 
solution  of  cocaine  into  the  meatus  of  the 
nose,  for  from  five  to  eight  minutes,  you 
will  find  the  gingival  margins  around  the 
superior  centrals,  laterals  and  cuspids  so 
anesthetized  that  a  ligature  can  be  passed 
as  high  up  as  may  be  wanted,  or  a  cervical 
clamp  put  on  to  expose  a  very  high  labial 
cavity  without  any  inconvenience  to  the 
patient.  That  also  the  malleting  of  large 
gold  fillings  can  be  done  with  hardly  any 
irritation  to  the  peridental  membrane. 
Either  immediate  or  slow  separation  can  be 
done  without  pain ;  pyorrhea  pockets  and 
abscess  cavities  cleaned  out,  cut  or  cauter- 
ized, without  infiiction  of  the  usual  suffer- 
ing ;  even  the  dentine  of  the  teeth  themselves 
seems  to  be  greatly  benumbed.  Where  for 
the  purpose  of  making  bridge  work  it  may 
be  deemed  advisable  to  destroy  the  pulps  of 
any  of  these  anterior  teeth,  and  in  all 
preliminary  work,  including  the  starting  of 
a  cavity  in  these  otherwise  sound  teeth  in 
order  to  apply  the  cataphoric  obtunder  for 
removal  of  nerve,  this  means  of  anesthesia 
will  be  found  of  great  assistance.  In  fact, 
for  almost  any  work  on  the  anterior  teeth, 
whether  the  cataphoric  obtunder  is  used  or 
not,  the  application  of  cocaine  in  the  nose 
will  be  found  of  great  assistance  to  both 
patient  and  operator. 
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RiaaS   DISEASE. 


BY  HOWARD  T.  STEWART,  D.D.S., 
Greenville,  Miss. 


The  question  "How  do  you  treat  Riggs 
disease  ?"  is  often  heard.  Knowing  some- 
thing of  Dr.  Stewart's  reputation,  we  take 
pleasure  in  making  extracts  from  his  paper 
read  at  the  Mississippi  meeting  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Dental  Headlight : 

"We  have  appealed  to  science  in  vain  for 
a  satisfactory  solution  of  this  question,  and 
now,  after  years  of  almost  incalculable  labor, 
of  experiment  and  investigation,  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  etiology  of  this  disease,  we  are 
forced  to  admit,  is  limited  indeed,  and  our 
treatment  largely  empirical.  However, 
notwithstanding  all  this,  I  would  not  be 
understood  to  say  that  we  are  no  more  suc- 
cessful in  our  treatment  than  our  forefathers 
of  a  century  ago  ;  for  we  have  more  remedies 
at  our  command,  and  instruments  so  supe- 
rior to  theirs  that  no  comparison  is  to  be 
made.  Neither  do  I  mean  to  convey  the 
idea  that  the  disease  is  incurable — by  no 
means!  And  on  this  point  I  am  aware 
that  I  disagree  with  Dr.  Clements,  than 
whom  there  is  probably  no  better-posted 
man  on  Riggs  disease  in  this  country.  Now 
I  shall  not  take  up  your  time  in  discussing 
unsettled  theories,  but  shall  endeavor  to 
give  you  in  as  concise  a  way  as  possible  my 
own  method  of  dealing  with  this  disease, 
just  as  we  have  to  do  in  e very-day  practice. 

Whatever  the  cause  (whether  local  or 
systemic,  whether  associated  with  salivary 
or  serumal  calculus  or  with  none  at  all, 
whether  the  pockets  be  deep  and  easily 
penetrated  or  the  sensitive  gum  adheres 
firmly  to  the  tooth,  whether  pus  be  noticeable 
or  not,  whether  the  teeth  be  loose  or  firm), 
the  treatment  is  virtually  the  same — viz., 
a  thorough  breaking  up  of  the  diseased  tissue 
and  reaioval  of  depoeita;  making  a  stimula- 
ting and  solvent  application,  and  protecting 
the  pockets  from  the  ingress  of  micro-organ- 


isms until  nature  has  a  chance  to  establish 
a  healthy  condition. 

Aside  from  constitutional  considerations, 
the  innumerable  modes  of  piocedure  con- 
stantly  advocated  nearly  all  amount  to  one 
and  the  same  thing,  and  one's  success  de- 
pends not  so  much  on  the  peculiar  mode 
of  treatment  he  adopts  as  on  the  thorough- 
ness and  skill  with  which  he  applies  that 
treatment;  and  the  object  of  this  paper  i» 
simply  to  give  a  few  practical  points  to  aid 
in  applying  old  treatments.  We  will  now 
enter  more  into  the  details  of  practical 
work. 

We  first  obtain  the  consent  and  the  coop- 
eration of  the  patient,  which  is  by  no  meana 
always  an  easy  task.  Suppose  several  teeth 
are  seriously  affected,  calculus  is  abundantly 
present,  and  the  gums  highly  inflamed  and 
bleeding  at  every  touch.  Oftentimes  the 
condition  is  accompanied  by  a  very  offensive 
breath.  If  it  be  so  in  this  case,  we  first 
lower  the  window,  open  the  door,  and  serve 
the  patient  a  refreshing  glass  of  a  pretty 
healthy  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash; 
this  for  our  own  self-protection.  All  visi- 
ble calculus  is  then  removed,  and  the  patient 
dismissed  for  several  days,  with  the  follow* 
ing  prescription : 

R     Acidi  tannici 3  ij. 

Acidi  carbolic! gtt.  xxx. 

OlycerinsB J  j. 

AquiB,  q.  8 *3  viij. 

M.  Sig.     Mouth  wash  three  tiroes  dail}'. 

This  simply  gets  things  in  shape  to  begin 
work,  which  we  do  in  right  good  earnest  at 
the  next  sitting.  I  have  no  confidence  in  an  jr 
except  the  most  heroic  treatment,  and  much 
care  is  to  be  exercised  at  this  first  sitting  if 
you  ever  expect  to  see  your  patient  again. 

So  the  first  step  is  to  inject  with  the 
hypodermic  syringe  a  small  quantity  of  & 
one  per  cent,  solution  of  cocain.  The  mere 
external  application  of  either  the  water  or 
alcohol  solution  is  totally  inefllcient  for  the 
operation  which  is  to  follow.  Next  we  in- 
sert a  suitable  scraper  (and  I  will  say  here 
that  I  find  little  use  for  a  scaler   under  the 
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gum ;  I  want  a  9craper)  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pocket  (no  further,  just  at  present),  and 
«;npe  the  cementum  thoroughly.  So  fa^ 
we  have  scraped  only  wUhin  the  pockety  in 
order  to  avoid  bleeding  up  to  this  time. 
Next  comes  what  I  consider  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  treatment,  and  you  will 
observe  that  just  at  this  point  a  most  essen- 
tial difference  exists  between  this  and  the 
usaal  modes.  A  thin,  flexible  chisel-shaped 
laDcet  (this  lancet  is  three-edged,  cutting 
on  the  point  and  sides)  is  now  deflly  carried 
toward  the  apex  to  a  considerable  depth 
beyond  the  bottom  of  the  pocket;  then,  still 
holding  lancet  firmly  against  the  side  of  the 
root  carry  it  all  the  way  around  the  tooth 
(if  the  pocket  extends  all  or  nearly  all 
around),  thus  separating  the  gum  entirely 
from  the  tooth.  If  no  discoverable  pocket 
be  present,  the  lancet  is  just  as  freely  used. 
The  effective  use  of  this  instrument  usually 
obviates  the  difficulty  of  treating  cases 
where  ''galleries,"  as  Dr.  Cravens  calls  them 
are  present.  Now  this  operation,  under 
the  influence  of  the  cocain  (or  eucain,  which 
I  prefer),  is  absolutely  painless,  and  gives 
us  free  access  to  the  root,  which  we  proceed 
to  scrape  and  chisel  heroically  all  around,  es- 
pecially about  the  part  covered  by  the 
pockeL  This  is  not  to  be  merely  scraped 
sufficiently  to  remove  the  tartar,  but  the 
thickened  and  congested  membrane  should 
be  completely  torn  away,  and  no  harm  what- 
ever is  done  if  the  cementum  itself  is  re- 
moved to  a  considerable  depth  ;  in  fact,  a 
speedy  and  permanent  cure  is  impossible 
unles  this  is  done. 

In  addition  to  this  the  overlying  gum 
is  to  be  thoroughly  lacerated.  You  will 
notice  that  the  inside  of  the  gum  over  the 
pockets  is  less  sensitive  than  the  outside — 
that  is,  the  outer  surface  is  more  sensitive 
to  a  wound  than  the  inner  surface  lying 
Against  the  tooth.  This  is  because  of  a 
tough  lining  tissue  which  has  been  thrown 
up  to  protect  the  gum  from  the  pus.  Crav- 
ens speaks  of  this  surface  of  the  gum  as  be- 


ing "glazed" — a  very  happy  word.  This 
is  freely  laceratted  and  torn  away  to  induce 
new  granulation  and  a  reunion  of  the  gum 
with  the  tooth.  During  this  process  the 
pockets  are  to  be  repeatedly  and  forcibly 
syringed  out  with  hot  water  into  which  a 
few  crystals  of  permanganate  of  potash  have 
been  dropped,  or  with  hot  water  alone,  as 
it  is  the  force  to  throw  out  debris  we  are 
now  after,  and  not  medication.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  necessary  to  have  smaller  and 
different  shaped  points  than  those  that  come 
with  the  ordinary  syringe.  The  dental 
manufacturing  companies  will  make  them 
for  you,  or  you  can  make  them  yourself,  in 
this  manner :  Pull  through  your  draw-plate 
a  small  piece  of  German  silver  plate,  as  in 
making  the  ordinary  joint  wire  for  regula- 
ting appliances,  until  you  get  the  size  tube 
you  want  for  a  nozzle.  Uniting  this  along 
the  seam  with  a  tiny  bit  of  silver  solder,  you 
have  a  point  you  can  bend  into  any  shape 
and  cut  to  any  length  you  want.  Next 
take  an  ordinary  straight  point  that  comes 
with  the  brass  syringe  and  cut  it  off  until 
your  point  will  just  slip  in.  You  can  also 
ream  out  your  receiving  point  with  the  en- 
gine ;  then  unite  this  with  a  very  small 
quantity  of  solder,  and  you  have  it.  The 
point  should  be  bent  nearly  to  a  right  angle, 
and  should  be  quite  long,  to  enable  you  to 
reach  to  the  bottom  of  any  pocket  in  any 
position. 

Now  this  surgical  work  is  no  easy  task, 
and  can  not  be  done  in  a  short  time.  As  a 
usual  thing  two  teeth  are  enough  to  operate 
on  at  one  sitting,  this  requiring  from  one  to 
two  hours'  time.  It  is  foolish  to  attempt  to 
operate  on  half  a  dozen  teeth  at  one  time 
and  do  it  thoroughly ;  you  can  not  do  it ! 

This  part  of  the  work  being  completed, 
a  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash  (twen- 
ty grains  to  the  ounce  of  water)  is  injected 
into  the  pockets  with  a  Dunn  syringe.  In 
a  few  minutes  this  is  followed  by  a  fifty  per 
cent,  solution  of  the  commercial  sulfuric  acid 
introduced  on  a  quill  or  orange  wood. 
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This  strong  solution  is  used  for  its  solveivt 
action  on  the  eementum  itself,  and  not  to 
remove  tartar.  Tartar  can  not  be  removed 
that  way ;  this  must  have  been  removfed 
mechanically  in  the  preceding  surgical  op- 
eration. If  a  Dunn  syringe  is  used  to  con- 
vey the  acid  into  the  pockets,  a  twenty  per 
cent,  solution  is  used,  being  careful  to  pro- 
tect the  enamel  as  much  as  possible  from 
the  overflow.  Sometimes  this  is  done  first 
and  the  fifty  per  cent,  solution  used  a  few 
minutes  later. 

Protecting  the  pockets  from  saliva,   we 

now  flow  oyer  them  a  protective  covering 

made  of  the  following,  which  is  the  formula 

of  Dr.  E.  C.  Kirk : 

Shellac gix. 

Benzoin 5  iigg. 

Balsam  tolu  3  iiss. 

Carbolic  acid §  "j. 

Oil  cinnamon 3  Jss, 

Saccharin .' 3  iss. 

Alcohol,  q.  8 O  ij. 

Now  with  the  chip-blower  or  hot-air 
syringe  the  alcohol  is  quickly  evaporated, 
leaving  a  covering  that  will  protect  the 
pockets  for  several  days.  The  patient  is 
instructed  not  to  use  toothpick  or  brush, 
and  is  dismissed  with  this  prescription  : 

B     Potassii   permanganatis gr.   viij. 

Aquse 5  viij. 

Sig.     Kinse  mouth  every  two  hours. 

On  the  constant  use  of  this  wash  depends, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  success  of  the  treat- 
ment, and  it  is  to  be  continued  for  several 
weeks,  sometimes  months. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  tannic  acid  wash 
prescribed  in  the  beginning  of  the  treat- 
ment is  also  to  be  continued  three  limes 
daily.l^This^astringent  wash  is  for  a  twofold 
purpose :  (1)  to  relieve  inflammation  and 
(2)  to  constringe  the  loosened  gum  and  hold 
it  tightly  against  the  tooth  until  reunion 
takes  place. 

From  the  use  of  the  permanganate  of 
potash  wash  I  have  had  much  satisfaction. 
It  is  old-fashioned,  but  it  is  good.  For  it 
is  sometimes  substituted  hydronaphthol,  lis- 


terine  or  pasteurine,  all  of  which  are  excel- 
lent. For  injecting  the  pockets  I  have 
abandoned  the  bichlorid  of  mercury,  as  it 
seems  to  retard  rather  than  aid  the  healing' 
process.  It  is  destructive  of  cell  tissue,  and 
its  effects  seem  to  be  very  lasting  in  this 
respect  within  the  pockets,  leaving  the  tis- 
sues in  a  sluggish  condition. 

There  is  a  new  preparation  called  lactate 
of  silver,  which,  if  it  is  all  its  advocates 
claim  for  it,  would  be  an  ideal  drug  in  the 
treatment  of  Riggs  disease,  both  for  injec- 
tion of  the  pockets  and  for  a  wash. 

But  to  return.  The  prescription  for  the 
washes  completes  the  treatment.  There  is 
no  secondary  treatment  at  the  chair,  the 
constant  use  of  these  washes  being  all  that 
is  now  necessary.  I  mean,  of  course,  for 
the  teeth  that  have  been  operated  on.  No- 
further  attention  is  given  to  them  now  for 
one  month,  when  they  are  examined ;  and 
if  any  one  of  them  is  not  doing  well,  the 
same  treatment  is  simply  repeated  on  that 
particular  tooth,  scraping  (or  even  burring^ 
with  the  engine)  away  the  outside  layer  of 
the  eementum  and  again  applying  the  acid 
and  protective  covering. 

Sometimes  the  most  effective  way  to 
tighten  a  stubbornly  loose  tooth  is  to  devi- 
talize, remove  the  nerve,  ream  out  the  root- 
canal,  and  treat  it  from  the  inside  as  well 
as  the  outside. 

Ream  out  the  root-canal  freely — little 
danger  of  making  the  walls  too  thin  ;  we 
want  them  thin.  Now  with  a  very  small 
drill  (made  by  grinding  the  shank  of  a 
broken  Gates  Glidden  drill  to  a  chisel  shape) 
go  through  the  apex.  Follow  up  with  the 
smallest  size  Gates  Glidden,  then  the  next 
and  the  next,  until  you  have  a  free  opening 
through  the  root  and  have  the  tissues  bleed- 
ing freely.  Now  syringe  out  forcibly  with 
hot  water  and  permanganate,  and  pump  a 
25  per  cent,  solution  of  acid  through  the 
opening,  and  force  it  around  over  the  root 
as  much  as  possible.  Oftentimes  you  will 
flood  the  root  and  surrounding  tissues  and 
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force  the  acid  through  into  the  mouth  at 
the  gum  mai^iii.  This  last  procedure  needs 
some  explanation.  The  operator  must  ex- 
ercise his  best  judgment.  If  the  right  course 
has  been  pursued,  he  will  take  great  care 
in  treating;  with  all  hopes  lost  as  to  treat- 
ment, then  the  nerve  must  be  removed  as  a 
lafit  resort,  and  absolutely  not  till  then  the 
opening  with  the  drill  through  the  foramen. 
The  lancet  before  mentioned  is  to  be  freely 
OKd  to  aid  in  this  process.  You  can  well 
understand  that  this  is  a  most  effective  and 
complete  way  of  reaching  not  only  the  root 
and  soft  tissues,  bujb  also  the  affected  por- 
tions of  the  alveolar  process  itself.  So 
much  for  the  outside ;  now  for  the  inside : 
Carry  loosely  into  the  canal  a  strand  of  cot- 
ton saturated  with  a  10  per  cent,  solution 
of  the  acid.  Seal  up  with  temporary  filling 
and  allow  it  to  remain  twenty- four  hours. 
Renew  every  day  for  several  days.  You 
will  find  the  root  has  become  somewhat 
tough  and  springy,  and  is  now  ready  to 
turn  over  to  Dame  Nature.  Fill  the  root 
and  she  will  do  the  rest.  Now  just  what 
effect  this  acid  within  the  canal,  also  with- 
out, has,  I  do  not  know,  except  that  it 
eeems  to  induce  a  connection  between  the 
gum  and  the  tooth,  and  to  bind  the  tooth 
more  firmly  in  its  socket. 

When  this  is  done,  ligatures  should  not 
be  trusted  to  bold  it  in  place ;  a  gold  band 
cemented  about  this  and  the  adjoining  tooth 
18  alwavs  to  be  used.  These  bands  are  ex- 
tremely  useful  adjuncts  in  the  treatment  of 
very  loose  teeth,  and  for  my  part  I  hardly 
know  how  I  could  get  along  without  them. 
For  lower  front  teeth  they  are  especially 
Q£eful.  Suppose  the  incisors  and  canines 
are  very  loose.  The  first  step  is  to  band 
each  tooth  with  a  very  thin,  narrow  piece  of 
pure  gold  plate,  letting  it  cover  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  tooth  just  below  the  cutting 
^ge.  These  bands,  being  of  pure  gold  and 
quite  thin,  are  easily  bent  and  burnished  to 
the  loose  teeth.  Then  an  impression  is 
taken  with  the  bands  all  in  place,  allowing 


the  impression  material  to  just  cover  the 
bands.  A  plaster  and  sand  model  is  run 
and  bands  joined  by  a  bit  of  solder  between 
each.  This  gives  you  your  bands  joined  in 
precisely  the  proper  position.  Should  a 
tooth  be  missing,  a  dummy  can  be  soldered 
in.  This  appliance  for  the  present  is  not 
to  be  cemented  in,  but  placed  on  the  teeth 
between  operations  and  cemented  when  the 
surgical  work  is  all  done.  It  is  also  useful 
at  times  during  the  operation  to  steady  a 
very  loose  tooth. 

Molars  and  bicuspids,  when  so  loose  as  to 
be  almost  useless  in  chewing,  can  be  made 
comparatively  steady  by  placing  a  connect- 
ing bar  in  the  grinding  surfaces.  Suppose 
the  twelve  and  six  year  molar  and  both 
bicuspids  are  quite  loose,  a  groove  is  cut 
with  a  corundum  disk  across  the  grinding 
surface  of  each  as  nearly  in  a  straight  line 
as  possible  and  a«bar  bent  to  accurately  fit. 
This  groove  must  be  deep  enough  to  allow 
the  bar  to  lie  well  out  of  the  way  of  the 
opposing  teeth  and  wide  enough  to  be  well 
surrounded  by  the  alloy  whicli  is  to  hold  it 
in.  This  is  no  easy  task,  and  is  not  so  sim- 
ple as  it  looks,  as  you  will  find  if  you  try 
the  operation.  Of  course  this  involves 
quite  a  loss  of  tooth  structure,  but  this  is 
scarcely  to  be  considered  when  the  teeth 
are  loose  enough  to  need  this  support. 


Sanitary  Barbers. 

Paris  barbers  and  hair-dressers  are  now 
obliged  by  the  police  V)  take  sanitary  meas- 
ures in  carrying  on  their  business.  P]labor- 
ate  regulations  have  been  sent  out  requiring 
them  to  use  only  n'ckel-plated  combs,  to 
substitute  pulverizers  for  powder  pufl'd,  to 
cover  the  hair  cut  off  with  saw  dust,  and 
have  it  removed  at  once,  to  wash  their  hands 
before  waiting  on  a  customer,  and  to  place 
all  metallic  instruments,  razors,  shears, 
combs,  cutting  machines,  etc.,  in  a  solution 
of  soap  and  boiling  water  for  ten  minutes 
before  they  are  used. 
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PACKING,  VULC  ANIZINa  AND 
FINISHING  PLATES. 


BY   J.  A.    ROBINSON,    D.D.S., 

IforrisTille,  Vt. 


IF. 


BY   J.  A.  CH APPLE,  D.D.8., 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


Place  a  braas  washer  between  the  screw 
and  pluDger  over  the  flask,  which  prevents, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  turning  of  -the 
plunger  when  screwing  down  the  presB* 
causing  the  flask  and  press  to  retain  their 
positinn  rather  than  to  crawl  from  each 
other  as  all  have  experienced  with  other 
presses.  In  packing  and  closing  flasks  I 
use  the  vulcanizer  boiler  for  a  water-heater, 
putting  in  the  bottom  of  it  a  stool  made  of 
zinc,  to  hold  the  flasks  out  of  the  water.  Zinc 
is  preferable  to  iron  or  brass  for  this,  as  it 
helps  clean  the  vulcanizer,  but  do  not  use 
zinc  in  vulcanizers  when  making  attach- 
ments to  aluminum  pTates.  Put  in  water 
to  cover  stool,  and  when  hot  place  over  it 
the  lin,  holding  the  rubber,  cut  into  strips 
and  squares,  then  with  flasks  just  warm, 
not  hot,  pack  them,  put  them  into  the 
press;  if  but  one  flask,  put  the  support, 
usually  under  rather  than  over  the  flask,  to 
raise  it  still  further  from  the  water.  Then 
put  press  and  all  into  the  vulcanizer  to 
steam  for  a  minute  or  two,  closing  with  wet 
heat  rather  than  with  dry.  It  prevents 
heating  the  rubber  too  hot  as  when  closing 
with  dry  heat.  There  is  less  trouble  with 
broken   models,   dark    joints    and   broken 

blocks  or  teeth.  I  use  a  vulcanizer  eight 
inches  deep  and  four  and  one  half  inches 
in  diameter,  in  order  to  have  all  the  room 
necessary.  If  the  vulcanizer  is  too  small  it 
heats  up  too  fast,  and  the  outside  of  case  be- 
comes vulcanized  before  heat  reaches  the 
center  of  the  flask.  A  piece  of  rubber 
dam,  or  a  piece  of  the  cloth  that  comes  be- 
tween the  sheets  of  rubber,  is  placed  be- 
tween the  parts  of  the  flask  the  better  to 
enable  them  to  separate.  After  heating 
take  out  and  screw  down  quite  tight,  loosen 
up  and  open,  if  too  much  or  not  enough 
rubber  correct  it,  not  closing  the  flask  to 
vulcanize  until  the  rubber  is  right;  then 
after  heating  again  screw  press  tightly  to- 
gether with  double  end  wrench. 


If  the  dam  had  never  been  applied  to 
dental  use,  the  mortality  tables  would  show 
a  very  perceptible  increase  in  the  death- 
rate  of  the  profession.  To  go  into  detaOs  to 
prove  this  would  consume  too  much  time* 
You  may  verify  it  by  consulting  a  reliable 
actuary  of  some  life  insurance  company ;  or 
you  may  ask  an  old  practitioner  of  your 
acquaintance  for  his  opinion  regarding  this 
statement.  The  moral  of  this,  independent 
of  many  other  worthy  considerations,  places 
upon  each  individual  member  of  the  profes- 
sion an  obligation  that  can  never  be  properly 
discharged  until  he  begs  the  privilege  of 
contributing  to  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the 
heirs  of  the  late  Barnum. 

If,  and  this  is  the  biggest  if  of  all,  teeth 
were  pulpless  !  Ah,  how  different  would 
be  the  9tatu  quo  of  things  dental  were  this 
an  anatomical  fact!  Dental  pathology 
would  be  almost  an  unknown  and  obsolete 
science  in  our  literature,  and  this,  of  neces- 
sity, would  limit  our  list  of  therapeutical 
remedies,  if,  indeed,  they  were  not  entirely 
annihilated.  The  absence  of  a  pulp,  how- 
ever, would  be  a  severe  blow  to  a  respect- 
ably large  and  influential  element  in  the 
oral  ranks,  by  detracting  from  their  well- 
earned  reputation  as  pulp-cappers,  canal- 
fillers,  and  death-dealers  to  the  poor  little 
microbe.  But,  in  the  language  of  a  recently 
retired  statesman,  ''we  are  confronted  with 
a  condition  and  not  a  theory."  So  we  must 
humbly  acquiesce  to  the  omniscient  architect, 
and  continue  our  building  in  harmony  and 
design  to  the  divine  plan.  And  since  the 
dental  pulp  is  ''ever  with  us  in  the  flesh,"  we 
might  as  well  recognize  what  it  has  done  for 
the  uplifting  of  dentistry  to  the  dignity  of  a 
learned  profession.  It  requires  "no  prophet, 
nor  the  son  of  a  prophet,"  in  the  primary 
absence  of  a  pulp,  to  properly  classify  the 
past,  present,  or  future  status  of  dentistry. 
We  therefore  give  thee  most  cordial  wel- 
come, if  thou  art  sometimes  an  irritated, 
congested,  inflamed,  putrescent  old  pulp. 
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TEACH  TOUB  PATIENTS. 


Speaking  of  educating  the  public  in 
dental  matters  reminds  us  that  dentists  need 
to  loach  their  patrons,  especially  mothers, 
the  ;^reat  importance  of  sending  their  chil- 
dren regularly  to  have  their  teeth  exam- 
ined. 

O.ily  a  few  days  since  an  intelligent 
mother,  who  prides  herself  on  the  good 
care  of  her  own  teeth,  brought  in  a  little 
girl,  one  of  whose  superior  central  incirsors, 
for  l:ick  of  removal  of  the  temporary  tooth, 
is  far  intruding,  and  may  possibly  require 
an  appliance  to  regulate. 

Another  case,  a  father,  who  also  is  ex- 
cee<)iDgly  careful  of  his  teeth,  brought  in  a 
BOO  whose  first  molars  were  so  far  gone  as 
to  be  doomed  to  the  forceps.  We  so  oilen 
hear  the  expression,  ''  O,  I  didn't  know 
those  were  permanent  teeth  ;  I  am  so  sorry 
the  child  will  have  to  lose  them." 

People  of  intelligence,  who  appreciate 
their  family  dentist,  need  as  well  as  others 
to  be  constantly  reminded  about  the  care  of 
their  children's  teeth.  The  dentist  must 
iH)t  be  satisfied  with  one  telling  of  them,  but 
must  constantly  remind  them  of  their  duty 
^ward  their  children.     It  seems  so  easy 


for  parents  to  forget,  the  children  are  averse 
to  visiting  the  dentist,  and  fond  mothers 
are  prone  to  excuse  them,  thinking  to  save 
them  from  torture,  when  in  reality  this 
sin  of  neglect  will  be  visited  upon  their  ofi*- 
spring  with  terrible  efifect. 

A  pamphlet,  containing  valuable  in- 
struction to  parents  about  the  care  of  teeth, 
is  a  good  thing,  but  it  will  not  reach  every 
contingency,  therefore  it  must  be  supple- 
mented by  oral  instruction 

The  most  careful  dentist  can  become 
negligent  in  this  matter. 


HOW  TO  GO  TO  SLEEP. 


At  the  recent  meeting  in  Montreal  of  the 
British  Medical  Association,  in  the  section 
of  therapeutics,  Dr.  J.  B.  Learned,  of 
Northampton,  Mass.,  says  the  Seientific 
American,  gave  his  experience  with  the 
many  methods  of  inviting  sleep  without 
taking  drugs  He  detailed  the  positions  of 
the  body  after  retirinfg  which  he  employed. 
He  said  the  cause  of  delay  in  sleep  coming 
is  generallv  the  brain  running  automatically 
without  our  consent  after  we  go  to  bed.  He 
sets  the  brain  to  work  at  once  on  retiring — 
it  is  to  direct  the  respiratory  process.  It  is 
to  count  respirations  to  see  that  they  are 
fewer  in  number,  regular,  deep  and  some- 
what protracted.  In  addition  certain  groups 
of  muscles  are  employed  in  routine  order  in 
silent  contraction.  By  constant  change 
other  groups  are  brought  into  use.  He  has 
completed  a  systematized  routine  of  con- 
traction and  relaxation.  A  slight  elevation 
pf  the  head  from  the  pillow  for  a  definite 
time  by  count  of  the  respirations  is  one  o^ 
the  many  changes  of  position  All  this  is 
without  anv  commotion,  and  need  not  be 
recognized  by  a  sleeping  companion.  Brain 
and  muscle  and  all  parts  of  the  body  soon 
come  into  the  normal  state  that  precedes 
and  invites  sleep.  A  sense  of  fatigue  soon 
overtakes  oue  while  thus  employed,  and  be- 
fore he  is  aware  the  brain  has  forgotten  its 
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duty  to  regulate  the  breathing  process,  the 
muscles  have  ceased  to  expand  to  the  call 
made  upon  them  in  the  beginning,  and  sleep 
is  in  control  of  all  the  forces  and  all  the 
organs.  The  details  of  this  method  of  in- 
viting sleep  will  not  be  the  same  for  the 
strong  and  the  weak  The  principle,  how- 
ever, is  one  and  the  same — viz. ,  the  proper 
direction  of  vital  energy  to  brain  and  mus- 
cle, according  to  the  condition  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

The  effect  of  brain  and  muscles  com- 
bined, under  direction  of  will,  counteracts 
the  one-sided  automatic  whirl  of  a  little 
portion  of  gray  matter  that  has  come  to  an- 
tagonize normal  sleep  and  to  make  night  a 
source  of  gloom  and  unrest. 


Bequisites  for  a  Dentist. 


Dr.  S.  J.  Barber,  of  Portland,  Oregon,  in 
his  address  before  the  Pacific  (Joast  Dental 
Congress,  which  we  take  from  the  Stoma- 
tological Gazette,  says  the  requsites  for  a  den- 
tist are :  First,  he  must  be  a  gentleman. 
Above  all  and  beyond  all  he  must  display 
the  attributes  of  a  cultivated  gentleman, 
and  be  known  among  men  as  an  individual 
claiming  confidence  of  all  whose  confidence 
is  worth  having. 

He  must  be  a  master  mechanic;  he  must 
have  in  his  fingers  skill  to  execute  the  most 
difficult  and  intricate  manipulations;  he 
must  possess  the  fundamentals  of  civil  and 
mechanical  engineering,  and  be  familiar 
with  the  relations  of  stress  and  resistance. 

He  must  be  an  artist  of  the  broadest  type, 
having  an  eye  for  harmony  of  color,  for 
grace  of  outline  and  perfection  of  sym- 
metry. 

He  must  be  a  creative  genius ;  one  who 
can  evolve  brilliant  conceptions  of  form 
and  figure. 

He  must  be  a  man  of  rare  judgment  and 
quick  decision,  cool  of  nerve  and  definite 
in  ideas. 

He  must  have  the  instincts  of  the  healer. 


the  soother  of  pain,  the  quieter  of  fears ; 
his  touch  must  be  tender,  his  manipulations 
firm. 

He  must  be  possessed  of  a  high  order  of 
intellectuality  and  be  discriminating  in  his 
tastes..  He  should  be  high-minded.  He 
should  study  human  nature  in  its  varying^ 
conditions  of  temperament  till  he  can  read 
it  like  an  open  book. 

Northern  Illinois  Dental  Society. 

The  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  North- 
ern Illinois  Dental  Society  will  be  held  at 
Rockford,  October  20  and  21,  1897.  A 
good  program  is  in  course  of  preparation » 
and  dentists  generally  are  invited  to  attend. 

Louis  Ottofy, 
Chairman  Executive  Committee. 
J.  W.  CoRMANY,  Secretary. 

of  the  Southern. 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the  South- 
ern Dental  Association  (Southern  branch 
of  the  National  Association)  will  meet  about 
the  22d  February,  1898,  at  St  Augustine, 
Fla.  Dr.  Beadles,  the  president,  is  work- 
ing early,  and  will  work  constantly  for  a  big 
meeting. 

Lawyer  Crop. 

There  is  one  lawyer  to  every  800  people 
in  the  United  States.  In  Chicago  there  is 
one  to  every  350  inhabitants.  What  is  the 
proportion  of  dentists  to  the  population  in 
Chicago  ? 

For  Melting  Gold. 


One  of  the  nicest  and  best  things  for  limits 
ing  small  quantities  of  gold  in  is  a  small 
crucible  made  of  asbestos.  Take  finely 
divided  asbestos  and  add  a  little  plaster  to 
it ;  a  teaspoonful  of  this  made  into  a  dough 
can  be  easily  formed  into  a  small  crucible. 
Place  it  on  a  piece  of  charcoal  for  melting  the 
gold.  One  of  these  crucibles  can  be  used 
many  times. 
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Dr.  E.  Magitot. 


The  Odontological  Society  of  Chicago. 
recogDizing  the  great  services  rendered  by 
Bilagitot  to  the  advancement  of  dental  sci- 
ence, has  adopted,  and  ordered  sent  to  the 
family  of  the  deceased  and  to  the  dental 
joufDals  of  the  United  States  and  France, 
the  following : 

Magitot  was  born  in  Paris  in  1833  and  died 
there  in  1897.  His  first  contribution  to  den- 
tal literature  was  made  in  1857  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four,  relating  to  the  structure  and 
development  of  the  human  teeth,  while  the 
last  came  from  his  pen  in  1897,  just  before 
he  died.  During  these  forty  years,  Magitot 
wrote  no  less  than  sixty-five  books,  essays, 
pamphlets,  etc.,  dealing  exhaustively  with 
nearly  every  phase  of  dental  embryology, 
hbtology,  biology,  pathology,  hygiene,  etc. 
No  writer  of  any  age  has  made  as  many,  as 
varied  and  as  valuable  contributions  to 
dental  science  as  Magitot. 

The  priceless  services  rendered  by  him 
entitled  him  to  rank  as  one  of  the  foremost 
investigators  in  odontology.  He  was  a 
member  of  numerous  scientific  bodies  and 
Bocieties,  whose  members  sincerely  mourn 
his  lost.  It  may  be  truly  said  that  when 
Magitot  passed  from  the  scenes  of  human 
activity,  dental  science  not  of  France  alone, 
but  of  the  entire  world,  lost  one  of  its 
noblest  and  greatest  minds. 

The  dental  profession  of  the  United 
States,  recognizing  and  appreciating  Ma- 
gitot's  services,  keenly  mourns  and  sympa- 
thizes with  his  bereaved  family  and  the 
profession  of  France,  by  reason  of  his  de- 
mise. A.  W.  Harlan, 

J.  W.  Wassall, 
Louis  Ottopy, 

Committee. 
Qiieago,  September  1,  1897. 

A  Canadian  has  invented  a  submarine 
warch-light  which  on  the  first  test  proved 
entirely  successful.  It  will  aid  greatly 
divers  in  working  wrecks. 


Soldering  Crowns. 

Crowns  can  be  easier  soldered  in  a  Bunsen 
flame  than  with  the  blow-pipe.  The  solder 
should  be  cut  into  small  pieces  and  placed 
in  the  borax  mixture.  To  prevent  the 
borax,  when  heat  is  applied,  from  throw- 
ing the  solder  out  of  place,  heat  the 
piece  very  slowly  until  the  water  is  driven 
off.  To  prevent  solder  flowing  where  it  is 
not  desired  coat  the  surface  with  whiting 
mixed  in  water.  The  same  applied  to  sol- 
dered seams  will  prevent  their  opening 
under  the  heat. 


Sharpening  Burs  and  Files. 


W.  Dunn,  D.D.S.,  Florence,  Italy,  says; 
"A  simple  way  of  utilizing  old  files  and 
burs  when  quite  useless  otherwise,  is  to  keep 
them  for  twelve  hours  in  a  solution  of  com- 
mon nitric  acid  (one  part  in  eight  of  water). 
The  acid  not  only  cleans  out  the  cut  of  the 
instrument,  but  practically  puts  a  new  edge 
on  it.  Be  careful  to  cover  the  stem  of  en- 
gine-burs with  wax,  so  that  acid  may  act 
only  on  the  bur.  Wash  with  soap,  dry  and 
oil  the  burs  or  files. 


Lead  Plates  to  Strengthen  Trial 

Pieces. 


Dr.  Dunn,  Sr.,  Florence  Italy,  says: 
To  avoid  the  spreading  and  warping  of  wax 
trial  cases,  especially  for  upper  suctions,  a 
couple  of  thin  lead  plates  are  burnished  up 
on  the  plaster  model  and  put  one  on  the 
palatal,  the  other  (suitably  cut  on  the  ridge) 
on  the  lingual  aspect  of  the  case  with  a  thin 
wax  layer  in  between  the  two ;  the  bite  may 
thus  be  taken  correctly  without  danger  of 
the  case  getting  awry. 

Screw  Eye  for  Holding  Chip- 

Blower. 


Insert  a  screw  eye  in  the  upper  edge  of 
the  operating-table  for  holding  the  chip- 
blower  when  not  in  use.  It  will  not  be 
found  on  the  floor  when  wanted. 
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JL  DEPABTX7RE  IN  THE  ME- 
DICINAL TREATMENT  OF 
THE  MOUTH.* 


BYTHOS.  P.  HINMAN,  D.D.8., 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


The  proper  treatment  of  the  mouth  and 
gums,  and  how  to  get  the  greatest  benefit 
from  a  medicine  in  the  shortest  time  possi- 
ble and  facilitate  its  action,  is  a  subject 
which  has  been  greatly  neglected  by  the 
dental  profession. 

First,  we  will  take  up  the  treatment  of 
gums  inflamed  by  the  action  of  salivary 
calculus  After  the  tartar  has  been  care- 
fully removed,  pyrozone  is  placed  in  a  va- 
porizing bottle  and  air  pressure  is  applied  to 
vaporize  it.  This  drives  the  medicine  down 
underneath  the  loose  gums,  and  clears  away 
any  remaining  pieces  of  tartar  that  might 
be  hanging  loosely  on  the  gum,  at  the  same 
time  boiling  out  the  pus  and  blood,  acting 
also  as  a  slight  styptic.  After  the  mouth 
is  thoroughly  cleansed  in  this  manner,  and 
then  washed  out  with  water,  pasteurine  and 
water,  equal  parts,  are  now  sprayed  around 
the  teeth  and  gum  in  a  like  manner.  This 
cariies  the  medicine  underneath  the  gum 
and  on  the  gum  in  a  more  thorough  man- 
ner than  can  possibly  be  done  by  a  syringe 
or  by  rinsing  the  mouth.  Of  course  any 
safe  antiseptic  or  mouth-wash  can  be  used 
in  a  similar  manner.  I  only  state  pasteurine 
because  I  have  used  it  with  such  great  suc- 
cess; for,  you  know,  it  contains  a  good  per 
cent,  of  that  king  of  antiseptics,  formalde- 
hyde. 

I  will  next  take  up  the  treatment  of  an 
abscessed  tooth.  After  a  thorough  opening 
has  been  made  into  the  tooth  the  pyrozone 
solution  is  blown  into  it  with  the  vaporizer 
in  the  same  manner,  this  preventing  any 
possibility  of  the  forcing  of  the  medicine 
through  the  apex,  as  is  sometimes  done  with 


the  syringe.  When  the  pyrozone  has  boiled 
out  all  the  pus,  the  tooth  is  thoroughly 
cleansed  with  water,  and  then  you  can  use 
your  antiseptic  in  the  same  manner.  If 
non  coagulants  are  used — which  should  in 
the  majority  of  cases  be  done  at  the  first 
treatment — you  obtain  the  maximum  effect 
of  the  medicine  with  the  minimum  amount 
of  labor  and  of  material.  It  is  so  easy  of 
application,  and  can  be  done  with  so  much 
thoroughness  that  it  seems  to  me  it  will  ap* 
peal  at  once  to  the  minds  of  the  busy  prac- 
titioners as  a  method  that  will  greatly  facil- 
itate their  work.  A  number  of  vaporizing 
bottles  can  be  obtained,  each  for  the  differ- 
ent solutions  used  by  the  dentists,  but  all 
working  from  one  air  compressing  apparatus. 
Any  number  of  tips  of  difiereut  forms  to 
suit  each  case  can  be  used,  but  I  find  that 
one  straight  tip  and  one  turned  at  right- 
angles  is  all  that  will  be  necessary. 

In  my  office,  however,  I  have  compressed 
air,  which  is  supplied  me  from  an  air  com- 
pressing apparatus  of  unlimited  capacity, 
which  I  find  useful  for  many  other  purposes, 
such  as  blow-pipe  work,  chip-blowing,  etc. 

In  conclusion  I  will  say  that  I  have  found 
that  sulphide  of  calcium,  L-lOth  grain  doses 
every  two  hours,  given  internally,  has  given 
me  wonderful  results  in  curing  slight  facial 
neuralgias.  I  could  relate  a  number  of 
cases,  but  time  will  not  allow.  I  only  com- 
mend it  to  you  as  a  drug  that  has  been  very 
useful  in  my  bauds,  and  would  advise  you 
all  to  give  it  a  fair  trial. 


Selecting  Teeth. 


Read  before  the  Georgia  State  Dental  Society. 


Dr.  J. A.  Robinson,  Morrisville,  Vt ,  says: 
Where  there  are  but  few  teeth  in  the  jaw, 
and  those  in  front,  use  bicuspids  in  place  of 
cuspids.  You  then  have  a  tooth  that  looks 
the  same  from  the  front  and  for  utility 
beats  the  cuspid  one  hundred  per  cent.  To 
those  who  have  never  tried  it,  my  advice 
is,  go  and  do  so  and  see  what  a  perfect 
adaptation  you  have  got 
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THE  DISINFECTED  BBIDE. 


1*1  just  from  Mississippi, 

An*  I's  a  happy  coon, 
Kaso  me  sugar  she  am  wid  me, 

An'  we's  on  de  honeymoon  ; 
I'se  a  newly-married  nigger, 

An'  I  state  de  fact  wid  pride, 
De  fust  an*  only  groom 

Wid  a  disinfected  hride. 

Tell  de  ole  folks  dat  wo  com  in' 

From  de  ftel's  of  libin'  green. 
From  de  State  of  Mississippi, 

Whar  dey  hab  de  quarantine ; 
Bub  de  weddin*  supper  ready. 

Open  all  de  gateways  wide, 
Fo*  de  fumigated  groom 

An*  de  disinfected  bride. 

— New  Orleans  Timea- Democrat. 


To  Take  a  Perfect  Impression  for 
Partial  Upper  Plate. 


To  take  an  accurate  impression  of  the 
moath  for  a  partial  upper  set  of  teeth,  smear 
plaster  over  the  roof  of  the  mouth  with  the 
fioger,  take  a  string  about  a  foot  in  length, 
tie  the  ends  together,  put  the^  tied  ends  of 
the  loop  into  the  plaster  on  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  and  add  more  plaster  to  thoroughly 
imbed  the  knot,  leaving  loop  of  string  hang- 
ing down.  In  placing  the  piaster  in  the 
mouth,  care  should  be  taken  to  have  it  come 
foil  half  waj  over  the  grinding  surfaces  of 
molars  and  bicuspids,  and  also  cutting  edges 
of  the  front  teeth ;  then  trim  the  plaster 
and  varnish  the  trimmed  surfaces.  The 
plaster  should  be  so  trimmed  that  it  will  fill 
up  fully  one  half  of  all  spaces  between  the 
teeth;  then  cover  all  the  remaining  surface 
of  the  mouth  aod  teeth  with  plaster,  being 
very  careful  to  have  the  teeth  well  covered 
and  spaces  filled  in,  putting  plaster  for  the 
buccal  and  labial  surfisices.  When  set,  the 
plaster  impression  readily  parta  where  it  has 
been  varnished,  the  palatal  portioa  is  dis- 
lodged with  the  help  of  the  string  used,  and 
the  pieees  are  then  placed  together  and 
model  made.  If  a  tooth  is  irregular,  use 
modeling  compound  about  it  and  trim  suit- 


ably, then  apply  the  plaster.  When  re- 
moving, it  breaks  where  joined:  then  re- 
move compound,  place  in  position  in  the 
impression  and  pour  the  model.  Before 
pouring,  the  impression  should  be  coated 
with  a  lather  of  soap  and  then  immersed  in 
water  for  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 
When  the  plaster  has  had  sufficient  time  to- 
set,  separation  can  be  made,  and  a  model 
thus  pbtaiued  will  not  have  anj  of  the  fine 
lines  obliterated. — Dr,  Templeion  in  Do- 
minion Dental  Journal. 


Mixing  Alloys. 

Dr.  Black  says:  I  do  not  care  how  you 
mix  your  alloys  for  filling,  provided  certain 
rules  are  employed.  The  first  rule  is  this  : 
The  more  tin  you  have,  the  less  trituration 
you  should  give  it.  The  more  silver  you 
have,  the  more  trituration  it  demands,  for 
the  reason  that  the  alloys  with  large  pro- 
portions of  tin  dissolve  in  mercury  much 
quicker  than  alloys  with  small  proportions 
of  tin.  You  should  not  manipulate  or  chop 
up  your  alloy  in  your  cavity  with  your 
instrument.  After  you  have  once  squeezed 
it  out  you  want  direct  compression  of  it» 
hence  fillings  rubbed  in  with  a  burnisher 
are  never  so  strong  as  fillings  pressed  in 
with  a  broad  serrated  point.  Furthermore^ 
I  would  say  that  I  never  wash  amalgam. 


Thousands  and  Thousands. 


Don't  be  ignorant  any  longer,  but  spend 
a  very  few  dollars  and  get  the  Compendium^ 
which  will  give  you  thousands  of  the  most 
practical  items.  You  have  not  the  least 
idea  of  its  great  value  to  the  active  dentist. 
Why  be  ignorant  when  you  can  have 
knowledge? 

A  pledget  of  cotton  dipped  in  a  saturated 
solution  of  camphor  in  chloroform,  placed 
for  a  few  moments  in  the  socket,  will  al- 
most instantly  afibrd  relief  after  extraction » 
Remove  as  soon  as  pain  ceases. — D.  W, 
Baker. 
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ATLANTA 
DENTAL  COLLEGE 


A.    ©CHOOI^    OI^     DKI^TISTR-Y 


The  next  session  of  the  Atlanta  Dental  College  opens  October  dth,  and  continues  six  months. 
"En trance  ot  students  expires  October  15th. 

Located  in  the  most  healthful  section  of  the  South,  in  a  city  of  over  100,000  people,  altitude 
•of  1100  feet  above  the  sea,  the  climate  is  all  that  can  be  desired. 

The  Atlanta  Dental  College  devotes  its  entire  time  to  teaching  Dentistry.  Its  Infirmary 
•rendered  services  to  8000  patients  during  the  past  session. 

The  College  was  removed  this  summer  from  the  old  into  larger  quarters,  refitted  and 
refurnished  throughout.  Has  placed  in  its  building  new  and  up-to-date  Chemical,  Pathological,  and 
■Bacteriological  Laboratories. 

The  Atlanta  Dental  College  holds  membership  in  the  National  Association  of  Dental  Faculties 
4ind  is  recognized  by  the  National  A^ssociation  of  Dental  Examiners. 

For  further  particulars  address 

WM.  CRENSHAW.  Dean, 


Hep©  it  is  T  j\t  Last  1 1 


NOW'S  THE  TIME 


Begin  with  the  beginning 


>einid  $2oOo  aod  get  tlae 
Amerncami  Demital  Weekly 

fresh  and  crisp  every  week.     Just  what  you  have  been 
wishing  for.     Another  copy  will  not  reach  you  in 
some  time,  unless  you  become  a  subscriber. 


Get  the  News  Weekly  and  get  it  Fresh 
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HASKELL 
POST-GRADUATE 


SCHOOL  OF^ 


PROSTHETIC  DENTISTRY. 

1209  Stewart  Buildingr, 
Chleag^o. 

L.  p.  HA8KELL,  President. 
G.  A.  YANT,  Secretary. 

Tbe  flnt  Post-Graduate  Dental  School  ever  estab- 
liabed.  and  now  Id  Its  eightd  year,  with  the  largest,  best 
lighted  and  equipped  laboratories  there  are.  Instructions 
glren  In  all  that  pertains  to  Prosthetic  Dentistry,  in- 
ctnding  Metal  Plates :  the  Selection  and  Arrangement 
of  Teeth;  Crown  and  Bridge  Work;  Continuous  Gum 
Work;  Poroelain  Inlays.  Parmley- Brown  Method  of 
Fbrcelain  Crowns  and  Bridges.  Onj  month  of  tech- 
nical instruction  under  the  supervision  of  Profs. 
Baakelland  Yant,  given  individually,  has  been  found 
anfllcient  time  for  the  course. 

Hmwmaffr  Clinics  will  frs  gtwn  In  Operation  Dentlatry. 

9-9-97- iv 


CAULK' S 
SPECIALTIES 

\Vhat  are  they 
Ask  your  dealer. 


My  addrsss 


1831-33  Chestnut  St., 


99-97-111 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


WONDERFUL!    WONDERFUL! 


It  is  astounding,  but  it  is  a  fact  tiiat  you  can 

For  110.00  get  6  different  Volumes  of  Catching's  Com- 
pendium, and  the  American  Dental  Weekly 
lor  one  year. 

For  $9.50  get  5  Volumes  of  CatchiuR's  Compendium,  and 
the  American  Dental  Weekly  for  one  year. 

For  f8.00  get  4  Volumes  of  Catching's  Compendium,  and 
the  American  Dental  Weelcly  for  one  ycMr. 

For  16.50  get  3  Volumes  of  Catching's  Compendium,  and 
the  American  Dental  ^^'cekly  for  one  year. 

For  $4.50  get  2  Volumes  of  Catching's  (.Compendium,  and 
tbe  American  Detttal  Weekly  for  one  year. 

For  $3.50  get  1  Volume  of  Catching's  Compendium,  and 
the  American  Dental  Weekly  for  one  year.* 
Send  the  amount  and  select  the  volumes  you  want 

1891,  1892,  184*3,  1894,  1895,  1896. 
£xpre<sage  will  be  extra. 


VflSDERBlItT  UjllVERSITY, 

Departmept  of  D^^tistry 

A  Pure// Dental  School,  a  Training  School  for  Dentists. 

Does  what  it  claims  to  do,  as  the  results  show. 


Regular  Session  will  begin  October  5,  1897.     Ends  March  31st,  1898. 

Po8t-Craduate  and  Practical  Courses  also. 


FOR  INFORMATION    ADDRESS 


DR.  W.  H.  MORGAN,  Dean, 
211  North  High  Street,    -      Nashville,  Tenn. 


M-f7-^T 
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H.  D, 


PORCELAIN 


TEETH 


Are  known  tbroni^hout  the  world  for  their  superiority.  No  maker  ia  raata  enough  to  ny  he 
prodnces  Puroelain  Teeth  better  than  JUSTI'S. 

He  nmy  summon  up  courage  to  say  his  are  "just  as  good,"  but  he  stops  rigbt  there. 

The  fact  that  the  judges  of  six  World's  Fairs  have  awarded  the  highest  medAla  for 
Artificial  Teeth  to  our  produc  ion  it  sometbing  to  be  proud  of,  and  we  are  proud  of  it. 

Our  success  is  not  Hccldeotal.  We  hare  worked  constantly  and  earnestly  for  forty  long 
years  to  reach  perfection.  Think  of  the  know'ledge  and  experience  that  can  be  crowded  into 
that  period. 

They  hsve  been  forty  years  of  toil,  study,  research,  experiment  Nothing  was  left 
undone  that  promised  to  improve  our  Porcelain  Teeth. 

The  dental  pro  essiou  haSt  in  a  gratifying  manner,  recognised  our  goods.  No  dentist 
who  is  particular  about  his  reputation  will  use  anything  else  when  he  is  called  upon  for  the 
best  w  irk. 


Pour  Strong  Reasons  why  our  Teeth  are  Best : 


Shapes. 

Strength, 

Color. 


We  hare  the  most  designs  and  moulds.    We  can  supply  many  more  forms  and 
than  any  other  maker. 

Our  Teeth  are  decidedly  the  strongest.  The  body  is  flue  and  dense.  The  material  i» 
perfectly  distributed.    They  are  incompamble,  uumatcbable. 

We  come  closer  to  nnture  than  any  other  man  has  ever  come.  Our  blending  of  body  and 
enamel  is  a  revelation  to  the  profession.  We  give  to  our  Teeth  that  tiansluoency  whiolk 
nature  only  can  duplicate. 


AdantabilitV       "^^^  range  of  adaption  of  oar  Teeth  to  the  maxillary  arch  is  an  advantage  which  everj 

l_ Z-^  dentist  appreciates.    Hut  little  grinding  is  required  to  mrtke  m  perfect  joiot.     The  nicest 

articulation  is  accomplished  with  antagonising  teeth.  And  when  these  strong  points  are 
considered  iu  connection  with  the  life  ike  sppearame  of  our  goods,  it  is  easy  losvewhy 
JUSri'8  Teeth  are  the  only  Teeth  a  good  dentist  can  afford  to  um. 

We  don't  try  to  meet  any  other  maker  s  prices  We  go  ahead  and  make  the  best  t  *etb 
in  the  world,  and  charge  as  little  for  them  ss  we  can  afTord.  Write  to  us  when  jon  want  the 
be»t. 


n.  D.  JUSTI  <&  SON, 

Philadelphia. 
Chicago. 


THE 


American  Dental  Weekly 

Entered  at  the  Post-Office,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  as  Second-Class  Matter. 

■  MP  *  ...  .1 

S2.00  Per  Year,  Inoludlns  Mexico  and  Canada.   Other  Countries,  $3.00. 
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TO  INCBBASE    INTEREST   IN 
DENTAL  SOCIETY  WORK. 


BYB.  HERBERT  JOHySON,  D.D.S., 
Macon,  Ga. 


This  is  a  perplexing  question  and  has 
been  puzzling  the  minds  of  many  presidents 
of  State  and  local  societies  for  some  time 
past  It  is  a  question  worth  their  while  to 
pazzle  over,  for  it  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant that  confronts  qs  at  the  present 
time.  It  is  an  important  question  beeause, 
just  80  sure  as  interest  lags  in  society  work, 
JQst  flo  surely  do  we  begin  to  retrograde  as 
a  profesrion.  This  can  be  easily  demon- 
strated by  taking  individuals  as  examples. 
Show  me  a  non-reading,  non-society  man, 
aod  I  will  show  you  a  man  practicing  in  a 
rut  that  grows  deeper  day  by  day.  What 
applies  to  individuals  applies  to  the  profes- 
sion  at  large,  for  do  not  these  individuals 
make  up  the  profession  ?  It  is  an  evident 
and  well  known  fact  that  the  membership 
of  our  State  societies  is  not  increasing  in 
proportion  to  the  ranks  of  the  profession. 
Jost  so  surely  as  a  man  isolates  himself  from 
hid  society  and  thereby  excommunicates 
himself  from  social  intercourse  with  his 
brethren,  just  so  surely  does  that  man  begin 
to  underestimate  his  profession  and  to  prac- 
tice it  as  a  trade.  Then  we  have  another 
set  which  we  might  class  as  backsliders. 
These  have  made  good  resolves,  have  started 
oat  right  by  joining  their  society,  and  have 
attended  a  few  meetings,  but  from  some 
cause  have  grown  cold  and  indifferent  and 
ceased  to  attend.     They  manage  to  keep 


thefnselves  in  good  standing  by  grumblingly 
paying  their  annual  dues.  These  members 
are  of  no  earthly  good  to  the  society  and 
are  often  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of 
progress.  When  occasion  arrives  that  the 
fact  of  their  holding  membership  can  be 
used  to  advantage  to  themselves,  they  are 
ready  to  herald  it  aloud  }  but  when  an  op- 
portunity arises  through  which  they  might 
make  a  convert,  they  speak  indifferently 
and  slightingly  about  after  this  style:  ''Oh, 
well,  I  am  a  member,  but  the  thing  is  run 
by  a  few  office-seekers  who  wish  to  advertise 
themselves  through  the  society,  and  I  never 
attend.  I  know  as  much  as  they  do  and 
they  can't  learn  me  anything."  The  would- 
be  convert,  hearing  a  member  speak  thus, 
decides  at  once  that  he  would  not  care  to  be 
associated  with  such  a  gang,  and  dismisses 
all  idea  of  identifying  himself  with  the 
society.  By  this  little  dash  of  cold  water 
he  may  be  eternally  lost  to  the  professional 
world.  These  non-readers  and  non-members 
bear  the  same  relationship  to  members  as 
unconverts,  religiously  speaking,  and  should 
be  considered  and  dealt  with  as  such.  They 
need  to  be  shown  that  it  is  their  own  shadow 
that  is  darkening  their  pathway  to  progres.o. 
For  this  purpose  we  need  a  few  missionary 
workers,  in  each  town  and  city,  who  are  not 
ashamed,  afraid  or  too  proud  to  walk  up  to 
an  erring  brother  and  show  him  the  error 
of  his  way.  There  it  not  a  man  among 
us  who  does  not  have  an  opportunity  once 
in  a  while  to  do  a  little  missionary  work  of 
this  kind.  Do  we  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  ?    I  am  afraid  not.     It  is  not 
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sufficient  to  excuse  ourselves  by  saying  **He 
practices  unprofessionally,  or  he  advertises, 
and  I  will  not  associate  with  him."  Those 
are  the  very  men  we  need  to  convert  and 
reclaim  from  their  downward  progress.  As 
we  love  our  profession  and  desire  to  see  it 
take  on  and  maintain  an  upward  growth, 
let  us  strive  as  individuals  to  get  converts 
for  society  work,  for  therein  lies  to  a  great 
extent  our  future. 


DENTISTRY 


CHEMISTRY. 


BY   EDGAR   EVERHART, PU  D. , 
Atlanta,  Oa. 


Until  quite  recently  England  has  stood 
pre-eminent  in  manufactures  and  commerce, 
but  in  the  past  few  years  Germany  has  taken 
such  immense  strides  in  industrial  pursuits 
that  she  has  almost  usurped  England's  place. 
The  cause  of  this  tremendous  change  is  al- 
most universally  ascribed  to  Germany's 
technical  schools.  In  that  country  every 
facility  is  given  the  student  to  familiarize 
himself  with  the  various  arts  and  sciences 
that  bear,  even  indirectly,  upon  his  trade  or 
profession.  He  is  thus  enabled  to  under- 
stand and  to  utilize  whatever  may  tend  to 
the  advancement  of  his  calling. 

Prominent  among  the  sciences  in  its  ap- 
plication to  almost  every  profession  and 
trade  is  chemistry,  and  Germany  has  long 
since  recognized  its  valu-e.  Probably  nine- 
tenths  of  discoveries  in  chemistry  to-day 
come  from  Germany.  As  an  example  it 
might  be  of  interest  to  cite  just  one  trade  in 
which  this  country  leads  the  world.  Almost 
all  of  the  coal-tar  colors  are  made  in  Ger- 
man v,  where  there  are  hundreds  of  factories 
for  these  substances.  In  one  of  these,  prob- 
ably the  largest,  there  are  employed  seventy 
chemists  whose  sole  labor  is  to  experiment 
on  dyes  and  dyestuffs.  These  chemists  are 
educated  men,  and  most  of  them  have  re- 
ceived the  doctor's  degree  from  a  university. 

Not  only  in  the  trades,  but  also  in  the 
various  professions,  is  chemistry  being  more 
and  more  recognized  as  a  very  necessary 


adjunct.  Even  in  the  legal  profession  law- 
yers must  be  acquainted  with  this  science 
so  as  to  be  able  to  examine  witnesses  intel- 
ligently. The  lack  of  this  knowledge 
often  painfully  apparent  in  cases  of  trials 
for  poisoning.  In  the  celebrated  Majbrick 
case  it  has  been  asserted  by  a  leading  chem- 
ical journal  that  the  defendant's  interests 
suffered  very  materially  because  of  her 
counsel's  inability  to  cross-examine  the  ex- 

m 

pert's  testimony. 

In  medicine,  one  would  naturally  r^up- 
pose  that  every  physician  should  be  some- 
thing of  a  chemist.  In  this  country  at 
least  practically  no  chemistry  is  required 
for  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  90  per  cent,  of 
medical  colleges.  As  a  natural  sequence 
coniparatively  few  remedies  of  any  value 
are  discovered  here,  almost  all  recent  addi- 
tions having  come  from  foreign  lands.  It 
is  but  just  to  say,  however,  that  a  different 
condition  of  affairs  is  beginning  to  ohlain 
in  the  better  class  of  colleges  of  the  United 
States. 

In  the  dental  schools  the  study  of  chem- 
istry has  been,  almost  entiiely  neglected 
until  quite  recently,  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  the  importance  of  this  subject  has 
been  recognized  by  the  best  of  the  colleires 
in  the  South.  AVhatever  chemistry  has 
been  taught  has  been  usually  by  text-book 
work.  Now  chemistry  is  nothing  if  it  ie  not 
experimental,  and  to  teach  it  without  put- 
ting the  student  to  work  in  a  laboratory  i? 
very  much  like  teaching  a  man  to  play  on  a 
fiddle  without  giving  him  a'  fiddle  to  prac- 
tice on.  One  must  have  experimental  work 
so  as  to  obtain  any  mastery  at  all  of  th<? 
subject.  This  science  is  the  most  artificial 
of  all  the  sciences.  It  accords  with  our 
modern  civilization,  which  is  wholly  arlifi* 
cial. 

Before  touching  upon  the  practical  rela- 
tionship between  chemistry  and  dentistry, 
it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  briefly 
one  or  two  general  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  study  of  the  former.  In  the  first 
place  our  powers  of  observation   are  cer- 
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taioly  cultivated  hy  thia  study,  for  every 
reaction  must  be  carefully  noted,  and  all 
changes  that  take  place  studied.  The  mere 
haodling  of  apparatus  trains  the  hand  and 
eye,  and  gives  to  one  that  delicacy  of  touch 
that  is  so  important  and  desirable.  Again, 
I  believe  that  this  study  tends  to  inculcate 
truthfulness  into  its  students.  Both  truth- ' 
telling  and  lying  are  merely  habits,  and  as 
the  cberaist  roust  transcribe  into  his  note- 
book the  exact  changes  he  observes  during 
his  investigations,  unconsciously  he  acquires 
habits  of  accuracy  of  statement  that  stay 
with  him  always. 

Americans  probably  excel  all  other  people 
iD  their  mechanical  appliances.  Dentistry 
io  some  of  its  most  important  branches  is 
largely  a  mechanical  science,  and  for  that 
re.ieon,  most  likely,  American  dentists  are 
in  the  very  foremost  rank.  There  is,  how- 
ever, another  part  of  dentistry  that  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  chemistry,  about 
which  it  is  ray  purpose  more  particularly  to 
write. 


JTJDQMENT    IN  CHOOSING 
METHODS  AND  MATERI- 
AL AS  ESSENI AL  AS 
THE  OPERATION 
ITSELF. 


Up  to  the  time  of  the  introduclion  of 
rubber  for  the  manufacture  of  artificial  den- 
tures, gold  was  used  almost  exclusively  as  a 
base  for  plate  work.  Rubber  being  less  ex- 
pensive and  so  much  easier  to  manipulate 
it  almost  supplanted  the  use  of  metals  for 
this  purpose.  Since  the  theorist's  discoveries 
of  the  immense  inroads  made  by  the  innu- 
merable armies  of  bacteria  in  the  pathological 
conditions  of  the  tissues  of  the  oral  cavity, 
and  fiance  the  powerful  lenses  of  the  micro- 
scope have  proven  the  pores  of  the  rubber 
to  be  but  the  many  multiplied  homes  of 
tbig  great  enemy  to  health,  the  question  is 
frequently  asked,  ''Has  the  introduction 
of  the  rubber  plate  been  a  blessing  or  a 
curse  to  the  dental  profession  and   its  pa- 


trons?" Following  close  on  to  this'query 
and  the  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  the 
experience  of  many  years  with  rubber  as  a 
plate  material,  comes  the  introduction  of 
bridge-work,  which,  for  a  while,  withstood 
the  criticism  of  the  profession,  until  at  last 
the  cry  now  comes  from  many  quarters, 
**Too  much  bridge- work." 

What  conclusion,  then,  must  we  reach  as 
to  what  is  the  best  that  can  be  done  for 
those  of  our  patients  who  have  been  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  lose  one  or  more  teeth  ? 

If  you  will  trace  the  history  of  the  differ- 
ent methods,  materials  and  remedies  used 
for  any  length  of  time  by  the  dental  pro- 
fession, you  will  most  likely  conclude  that 
at  the  time  such  methods,  etc.,  are  carried 
to  extreme  use,  is  the  time  they  are  criticized 
most  severely.  While  it  may  be  true  that 
by  going  to  extremes  we  can  sometimes 
better  find  the  fallacies  and  errors  that  have 
been  misleading ;  at  the  same  time,  in  see 
ing  the  error,  we  should  not  overlook  the 
good  that  a  happy  medium  might  bring. 
Rubber  plates  have  unquestionably  been  a 
great  blessing ;  not,  however,  by  supplant- 
ing entirely  the  use  of  gold  plates.  Bridge- 
work  has  and  is  being  done  with  much  credit 
to  the  dentist  and  much  comfort  to  the  pa- 
tient, but  should  never  reach  that  point 
that  it  will  be  a  universal  substitute  for 
partial  plates. 

Often  you  have  seen  from  four  to  six  per- 
fectly shaped  teeth,  with  possibly  no  signs 
of  decay,  mutilated  mth  corundum  wheels 
and  disks,  to  be  used  as  piers  or  supports 
for  bridges,  w^hich  give  promise  of  service 
for  from  three  to  five  years,  when  a  partial 
plate  made  of  gold  would  have  been  in- 
finitely better,  and  given  more  comfort  and 
service  to  the  patient.  Take,  to  illustrate, 
the  following  case  calling  for  an  upper  par 
tial  plate,or  two  or  three  bridges :  Teeth  miss- 
ing, right  central,  left  first  and  second  bi- 
cuspids and  right  first  molar;  all  of  the 
adjoining  teetb  that  might  be  used  as  piers 
for  bridge- work  in  fairly  good  condition. 
Under  the  conditions  stated,  would  it  not 
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be  better  to  make  a  neat  fitting,  good  plate, 
than  to  bridge  the  three  spaces? 

It  must  then  be  evident  that  in  trying  to 
arrive  at  what  is  the  best  that  can  be  done 
for  those  demanding  our  professional  ser- 
vices, that  in  addition  to  the  various  meth- 
ods and  abundance  of  materials  at  our  dis- 
posal, we  must  use  a  sufficient  amount  of 
common  sense  backed  up  by  good  judgment. 

One  of  the  hopeful  signs  of  progress  in 
our  profession  is  the  fact  that  we  are  learn- 
ing to  grasp  **  the  new  "  without  discarding 
'*the  old."  The  practical,  common  sense, 
progressive  dentist  of  the  present  age  will 
have  in  his  cabinet  of  materials  new  and 
old  remedies.  He  will  have  soft,  coheidve, 
and  crystal  gold.  He  will  make  gold,  rub- 
ber or  celluloid  plates,  or  bridge-work,  as  the 
case  calls  for.  He  is  wedded  to  no  one 
idea,  method  or  material  to  that  extent  that 
he  does  not  see  the  good  in  others. 

XI.  K.  J  • 


MAKING  DENTAL  ALLOTS 
AND  CEMENTS. 


BY  LOUIS  SHAW,    M.D., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The  investigations  and  writings  of  Dr. 
Black  have  induced  many  to  make  their 
own  alloys.  To  aid  in  this  the  writer  gives 
his  method  in  the  International  Dental  Jour- 
nal^  from  which  we  make  extracts  as  fol- 
lows : 

I  shall  not  discuss  the  various  ways  in 
which  an  alloy  can  be  made.  Each  manu- 
facturer of  an  alloy  no  doubt  has  a  way  of 
combining  the  metals  that  he  thinks  best. 
But  I  shall  describe  a  method  that  I  have 
used  for  a  number  of  years  with  satisfactory 
results. 

For  melting  the  metals  I  have  used  a  gas 
furnace  made  by  the  Buffalo  Dental  Manu- 
facturing Company,  and  known  as  No.  40a, 
Fletcher  crucible  furnace.  This  can  also  be 
had  to  wd?k  with  kerosene.     A  plumbago 

crucible  comes  with  the  furnace.  The  other 
articles   necessary  are   an   ingot  mould,  a 


small  pair  of  crucible  tongs,  and  a  short 
clay  pipe-stem. 

The  silver  is  first  melted,  adding  enough 
borax  to  cover  its  surface  and  protect  it 
from  the  air.  If  the  alloy  is  to  contaia 
copper,  the  blast  must  be  kept  up  a  feir 
minutes  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the 
melted  silver.  The  copper,  in  the  form  of 
very  thin  sheet  or  foil,  is  now  added  piece 
by  piece. 

If  it  is  to  be  an  alloy  containing  gold,, 
the  proper  proportion  of  gold-foil  scrap^ 
wrapped  in  a  piece  of  paper,  is  dropped 
into  the  crucible. 

When  the  gold  or  copper  is  melted,  the 
blast  is  kept  on  a  few  minutes  and  the  other 
metals  of  the  alloy  added,  those  having  the 
highest  melting  points  first.  The  tin,  of 
course,  will  come  last,  and  is  best  added  ii> 
pieces  the  size  of  a  large  marble. 

As  soon  as  the  last  piece  of  tin  is  added 
the  crucible  is  held  in  the  furnace  by  toDgs^ 
and  its  contents  stirred  vigorously  with  the 
clay  pipe-stem,  suitably  fastened  to  apiece 
of  wood.  While  still  stirring,  the  metal  v^ 
quickly  poured  into  the  ingot  mould.  The 
stirriug  and  pouring  before  the  metal  comes 
to  rest  is  to  produce  as  uniform  an  ingot  a» 
possible. 

Some  may  have  difficulty  in  procuring^ 
pure  metals.  Pure  silver,  in  grain  form,  is 
sold  by  gold  and  silver  refiners.  Pure  cop- 
per, zinc  and  tin  can  be  bought  from  thoee 
who  supply  analytical  and  experimental 
chemists. 

The  ingot  is  readily  reduced  by  a  large 
coarse  file,  which  must  be  kept  for  this  pur- 
pose only.  Passing  a  magnet  through  the 
thinly  spread  filings  will  remove  any  parti- 
cles of  steel  from  the  file. 

The  filings  must  now  be  tempered  as  di- 
rected by  Dr.  Black,  either  by  keeping  them- 
in  an  oven  at  a  temperature  of  120**  F.  for 
three  days,  or  putting  them  in  a  'glass  fiask 
and  immersing  the  flask  in  boiling  water  for 
fifteen  minutes. 

Lately  I  have  adopted  three  formulae  sug- 
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gested  by  Dr.  Black.  They  are  the  follow- 
ing: one  of  ailver  and  tin — viz.,  silver  aev- 
«otj-four  parte,  tin  twenty-six  parts ;  one 
<x>ntaining  copper — viz.,  silver  sixty-four 
parte,  copper  four  parts,  zinc  one  part, 
tin  thirty  parts ;  and  one  containing  gold — 
viz ,  silver  sixty-eight  and  one-half  parts, 
tin  twenty -five  and  one-half  parte,  gold 
five  parte,  zinc  one  part.  Dr.  Black 
speaks  favorably  of  this  last  formula. 

CEMENT. 

As  is  generally  known,  cement  pow- 
der is  oxide  of  zinc,  usually  with  some 
silica  added  with  the  idea  of  making  it  more 
resistent  to  wear. 

Id  most  of  the  directions  for  preparing 
this  powder,  oxide  of  zinc  is  dissolved  in 
nitric  acid,  and  the  nitrate  of  zinc  is  after- 
wards heated  to  drive  off  the  nitric  acid, 
leaving  zinc  oxide. 

This  part  of  the  process  is  enough  to  de- 
ter most  dentiste  from  trying  to  prepare 
cement  powder,  as  the  fumes  of  nitric  acid 
are  very  corrosive  and  diflScult  to  get  rid  of, 
except  through  a  chimney  arranged  for  car- 
rying off  acid  vapors. 

This  dissolving  of  the  oxide  is  not  neces- 
sary, and,  by  omitting  it,  any  one  can  pre- 
pare the  powder  with  little  difficulty.  Most 
oxides  of  zinc  made  in  the  United  States 
are  too  impure  for  dental  use. 

French  oxide  of  zinc  is  much  purer  and 
makes  a  very  good  cement.  Hubbuk's 
English  oxide  of  zinc  is  the  purest  I  have 
been  able  to  obtain,  and  produces  a  very 
white  cement  All  other  oxides  I  have 
tried  produce  a  more  or  less  yellow  product. 
This  yellow  color  is  owing  probably  to  traces 
of  the  oxides  of  other  metals.  These  are 
not  sufficient,  however,  in  the  oxides  of 
ziDc  prepared  for  medicinal  use,  to  affect 
their  value  for  cement.  If  a  white  cement 
18  not  desired,  they  answer  very  well. 

The  oxide  is  placed  in  a  sand  crucible 
and  the  cover  luted  on  with  potters'  clay 
mixed  with  water. 

The  crucible  is  now  placed  in  a  coal  fire 
— ^a  range  will  do— ^nd  covered  with  coal. 


so  that  it  will  all  be  brought  to  a  red  heat. 
After  being  held  at  a  red  heat  for  two  hours 
it  is  removed  and  allowed  to  cool. 

The  oxide  is  now  removed  and  rubbed  to 
a  fine  powder  in  a  Wedgewood  mortar, 
when  it  is  bottled  to  keep  it  from  the  air. 

The  liquid  is  made  by  dissolving  in  water 
sufficient  glacial  phosphoric  acid  to  make  a 
dense  syrup  solution. 

It  is  difficult  to  state  the  exact  composi- 
tion of  the  liquid  chemically,  as  all  com- 
mercial glacial  phosphoric  acid  contains 
from  seven  to  fourteen  per  cent,  of  sodium 
phosphate.  On  being  dissolved,  the  glacial 
phosphoric  acid  slowly  takes  up  another 
equivalent  of  water,  and  finally  a  third,  be- 
coming at  last  ortho-phosphoric  acid.  The 
liquid  may  then  be  a  mixture  of  the  three 
phosphoric  acids  holding  sodium  phosphate 
in  solution.  My  knowledge  of  cement  liquid 
is  unsatbfactory,  and  I  cannot  always  get 
uniform  results  with  different  lote.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  get  pure  glacial  phosphoric 
acid,  but  hope  with  further  study  of  the 
phosphoric  acids  to  be  able  to  prepare  a 
liquid  that  will  be  always  uniform.  The 
process  described,  however,  produces  an 
oxyphosphate  cement  that  compares  favora- 
bly with  any  I  have  purchased,  both  as  to 
working  qualities  and  insolubility. 

[After  all,  is  it  not  better  for  a  dentist  to 
buy  his  amalgam  and  cement  from  some 
reputable  manufacturer  ? — Editor  Ameri- 
can Dental  Weekly.] 

Gold  Crowns   not  a  New  Thing. 

Is  there  anything  new  under  the  sun? 

This  is  seemingly  a  pertinent  question  in 

this  connection,  for  here  comes  Dr.  W.  H. 

Trueman  in  the  IrUerncUional  Dental  Journal 

and  says  he  has  discovered  a  book  written 

by  M.  Mouton,  a  dentist  of  Paris,  in  1746, 

in  which  is  described  the  gold  crown,  and 

the  use  of  it  is  recommended  especially  for 

molars      The  prospective  young  graduate 

must  look  carefully,    when   preparing  his 

thesis,  so  as  not  to  claim  the  earth  for 
modern  dentistry. 
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A  TBEATMENT  OF  ALVEOLAR 

ABSCESS. 


BY   GEO.    S.    TIGNER,  A.B.,  D.D.S., 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


In  a  short  article  I  wish  to  describe  as 
simply  as  I  can  an  abortive  treatment  of 
acut€  alveolar  abscess,  omitting  the  etiology 
and  the  diagnosis  thereof. 

This  treatment  is  applicable  to  abscesses 
in  incipiency,  and  even  to  those  in  which 
pus  has  begun  to  form.  When  a  patient 
presents  himself  at  your  office  and  you  diag- 
nose a  case  to  come  within  the  range  of  this 
treatment,  you  must  put  on  the  rubber  dam 
and  secure  ample  access  to  the  pulp  canal, 
leaving  no  obstruction  to  a  direct  line  of  its 
general  direction.  With  a  smaU  drill  pro- 
ceed to  remove  the  debris.  As  you  approach 
the  apical  foramen,  the  frequent  removal  of 
the  drill  is  the  surest  safeguard  against 
forcing  particles  of  purulent  matter  into 
the  apical  space.  If  a  crooked  canal  is  en- 
countered, you  can  make  your  way  through 
the  foramen  with  sulphuric  acid,  full 
strength,  or  even  50  per  cent.,  worked  into 
the  canal  on  a  worn  Donaldson's  nerve 
broach. 

Before  drilling  through  the  foramen  spend 
five  minutes  cleansing  and  sterilizing  the 
canal  with  the  3  per  cent,  solution  of  py- 
rozone.  This  done,  drill  into  the  apical 
space,  observing  the  caution  already  given 
about  forcing  the  dvbris  through  the  fora- 
men, and  lacerate  the  soft  tissues  found 
there. 

By  the  use  of  a  hypodermic  syringe,  with 
long,  slender  needle,  3  per  cent,  solution  of 
pyrozoae  may  be  pumped  into  this  region  in 
email  quantities  and  allowed  to  effervesce 
until  the  pus  is  destroyed  and  washed  out, 
and  an  increase  of  pain  marks  its  contact 
with  healthier  tissues.  Dry  out  thoroughly 
and  introduce  a  solution  of  iodoform  on  shreds 
of  cotton  wrapped  around  the  worn  broach. 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  J.  A.  Chappell,  of 
Atlanta,  for  a  prescription  in  which  iodo- 


form is  held  in  solution  and  its  objectionable-^ 
odor  is  overcome.     It  is  as  follows : 

R 

lodoformi gr.  25 

Camphora? ^   \ 

Alcoholis 5  j 

M,  by   dissolving  camphor  in   the   alcohol   and 
adding  the  iodoform. 

Remove  the  cotton  and  pump  in  hot  air 
until  the  fluids  are  evaporated,  and  the  iodo- 
form will  be  left  deposited  in  the  tubuli  and 
on  the  walls  of  the  canal.  Fill  the  canal  and 
crown  cavity  with  the  oxychloride  of  zinc, 
which,  if  mixed  to  a  creamy  consistency^ 
can  be  carried  to  the  end  of  the  canal 
quickly  by  wrapping  a  shred  of  cotton 
loosely  on  the  end  of  a  fine  worn  broach 
and  pushing  up  the  length  of  the  canal. 
Repeat  this  until  the  canal  is  filled.  You 
'may  fill  the  crown  with  a  more  lasting- 
cement.  When  it  hardens  thoroughly,  re- 
move the  dam,  dry  off*  the  gum  over  the 
root  of  the  tooth  and  paint  this  surface  with 
equal  parts  of  the  tinctures  of  aconite  and 
iodinq.  Prescribe  a  saline  purgative  and 
dismiss  the  patient  for  two  weeks,  instruct- 
ing him  to  guard  against  constipation,  and 
to  consult  you  whenever  inflammaiioo. 
threatens  this  region  again. 

The  treatment  I  have  tried  to  describe  is^ 
not  infallible,  but  will  furnish  occasional 
disappointments.  If  you  have  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  seat  of  the  infiammation,  and 
have  done  each  part  of  the  operation  ac- 
cording to  the  requirements  of  strict  anti- 
septic surgery,  you  may  leave  the  rest  to 
vis  medicatrix  naturacpf  and  expect  good  re- 
si|]t8.  You  have  done  the  operation  at  one 
sitting  and  avoided  the  error  of  too  much 
treatment,  thereby  saving  much  time  to 
both  parties  concerned.  The  patient  re- 
turns in  two  or  three  weeks,  when  a  per- 
manent filling  may  be  inserted;  however, 
this  may  be  deferred  for  months,  possibly 
for  years. 

A  man  can  never  become  a  gentleman  iu 
manner  until  he  is  a  gentleman  at  heart.—* 
Dickens, 


iW* 
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CHICAGO  CORRESPONDENT. 


COOAIN  IN  THE  NOSE. 


Dr.  G.  T.  Carpenter  read  a  very  excel- 
knt  paper  before  the  Chicago  Dental  So- 
ciety on  the  "Restoration  of  Gum  Tissue." 
He  evidently  believes  in  the  old  maxim, 
"Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit,"  for  in  a 
>peech  of  but  a  few  minutes  he  told  the  so- 
ciety of  his  experience  and  experiments  in 
the  line  of  gum  tissue  restoration  during 
the  past  seventeen  years. 

Tbe  subject  itself  had  aroused  the  curi- 
osity of  all,  and  his  remarks  were  more 
than  pleasing  to  every  one  present. 

Hi?  idea  of  reproducing  gum  tissue  origi- 
nated in  the  observation  of  hypertrophied 
tiissue  due  to  ill-fitting,  artificial  dentures 
anl  bands,  and  his  method  to-day  is  to  con- 
Kruct  just  such  bands  and  plates,  or  rather 
little  shields  made  of  rubber  that  do  not  ex- 
acdy  fit,  but  irritate  the  surrounding  tissues 
of  the  olace  he  seeks  to  cover  with  new 
guoi.  After  properly  preparing  the  edges, 
eurfaces  and  teeth,  he  fastens  these  appli- 
aoces  by  means  of  small  platinum  strips  to 
the  teeth  in  his  original,  unique  way. 

The  discussion  was  ably  opened  by  Dr.  T. 
A.  Freeman,  and  was  participated  in  by 
Dre-G.  Noyes,  A.  W.  Harlan,  G.V.  Black 
and  others. 

Dr.  Black  doubts  the  lasting  qualities  of 
the  new  tissue,  as  it  is  not  firmly  attached 
to  the  necks  of  the  teeth,  and  he  does  not 
like  pockets  of  that  kind. 

(I  certainly  think  the  tissue  of  such  pock- 
ets could  be  made  to  cling  to  the  necks  of 
teeth  by  using  concentrated  lactic  acid  in 
them,  according  to  Dr.  Younger's  method.) 

Such  papers  are  a  credit  to  any  society, 
showing  a  great  deal  of  hard  experimental 
work  on  the  part  of  the  essayist  and  the 
proper  spirit  to  impart  his  results  to  others. 

H.  H.  SCHUHMANN,  M.D.,  D  D.S. 
ChkdffOt  III. 


To  the  Editor: 

I  note  with  interest  Dr.  H.  H.  Schuh- 
mann's  article  in  your  issue  of  September 
30th,  on  obtuuding  anterior  portion  of  supe- 
rior maxilla  by  placing  strong  qp^aiu  solu- 
tions on  cotton  in  the  meatus  of  the  nose. 

All  that  Dr.  Schuhmann  says  as  regards 
effects,  I  have  found  true.  Indeed,  I  would 
make  even  more  advanced  claims  than  he 
does  as  to  the  possibilities  in  sensitive  den- 
tine of  the  incisors.  I  wish  to  suggest,  how- 
ever, the  need  for  caution  in  using  the  pro- 
cess.    I  do  so  because  of  the  following  case: 

Some  six  years  ago  Dr.  E.  P.  Robinson, 
of  this  city,  called  my  attention  to  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  process  Dr.  Schuhmann  de- 
scribes, having  been  led  up  to  it  as  a  result 
of  an  operation  performed  on  his  own  nose, 
and  noting  at  the  time  a  numbness  of  the 
incisors. 

I  used  the  process  with  success  up  to  Jan- 
uary 1st,  *92,  when  I  used  it  with  great  sat- 
isfaction in  the  preparation  of  two  exceed* 
ingly  sensitive  incisor  cavities.  That  patient 
went  home  to  go  into  the  physician's  hands 
for  two  days  ^ith  cocain  poisoning. 

The  manifestations  were  sufficiently  alarm- 
ing to  lead  to  a  prohibition  of  the  use  of 
any  cocain  in  future  for  that  patient,  and  to 
bring  upon  me  considerable  adverse  criti- 
cism. 

A  study  of  the  medical  journals  will  show 
that  the  rhinologists  are  advising  the  use  of 
only  weak  cocain  solutions  in  the  nose. 

In  conclusion.  Dr.  Schuhmann's  sugges- 
tion is  a  good  one.  Select  your  cases  for 
its  use  with  the  same  or  even  more  care 
than  you  would  exercise  w^hen  using  cocaine 
hypodermically. 

Henry  W.  Gillett,  D.M.D. 

Newporty  R,  L 


Tbe  Southern  Dental  Association  will 
meet  February  22d,  at  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 
President  Beadles  is  moving  matters  for- 
ward rapidly. 


[ean  copy  of  the  1890 
Compendium,  for  the  library  of  the  Sur- 
geon-Generars  office.  Address  the  Amer- 
ican Dental  Weekly. 
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A  Philanthropic  Dentist. 


The  daily  press  reports  that  Dr.  Evans,  of 
Paris,  will  appropriate  j;;ODHiderable  of  hia 
large  fortune  in  foundiog  and  maintaining 
educational  institutions  in  different  cities  in 
this  country. 

If  the  distinguished  gentleman  has  been 
correctly  quoted,  we  offer,  briefly,  a  sugges- 
tion, the  realization  of  which  would  prove 
the  consummation  of  a  long  cherished  de- 
sire not  only  by  the  writ«r  but  by  thou- 
sands who  subordinate  dinars  to  science. 

We  would  like  to  see  established  in  one 
of  our  lai^  cities,  Washington  for  instance, 
what  we  would  call  a  Dental  Experimental 
Station,  with  branches  located,  respectively, 
on  the  extreme  southern  border,  extreme 
western  coast,  and  one  in  one  of  the  central 
States,  where  experimentfl  and  observatious 
could  be  made  with  reference  to  climatic 
conditions  (?)  as  affecting  pulp  capping ;  the 
conditions  precedent  to  pyorrhea ;  the  effect 
of  dietetics  and  hygiene  upon  the  deutal 
oi^nism,  and  many  other  experiments  of  a 
mechanical  and  therapeutical  nature. 

An  institution  of  this  character  would  at 
once  attract  international  attention  and  in- 
terest, and  would  prove  a  most  excellent 
channel  through  which  the  general  public 
could  be  educated  to  a  higher  appreciation 
of  dental  science. 

That  we  may  live  to  see  these  suggestions 
assume  a  tangible  form  is  the  prayer  of 


Prrsidont  of  the  National  Dental  Aeaociation. 
Dr.  Thomas  Fillebrown  was  born  in  Win- 
throp,  Maine.  Was  educated  at  the  Maine 
Wesleyan  Seminary.  Graduated  at  the 
Medical  School  of  Maine  and  the  Dental 
School  of  Harvard  University.  For  several 
years  he  was  lecturer  on  dental  subjects  at 
the  Portland  School  for  Medical  Instruc- 
tion. In  1883  he  was  appointed  Professor 
of  Operative  Dentistry  in  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, and  in  1897  Oral  Surgery  was  added 
to  his  duties.  He  is  now  Professor  of  Ope- 
rative Dentistry  and  Oral  Surgery.  He 
commenced  the  practice  of  dentistry  in 
Lewiston,  Maine,  in  1861 ;  removed  to 
Portland  in  1875,  and  since  1883  has  prac- 
ticed in  Boston.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  A.  D.  A.  in  1876. 


An  Iron  Denture. 

A  denture  made  of  iron-plate  was  shown 
at  the  Great  Brittany  Club,  by  Mr.  Sidney 
Spoker.  The  plate  ^as  made  and  worn 
tbirty-two  years  ago,  by  an  engineer,  who 
is  now  seventy-eight  years  of  age.  It  has 
three  pieces  of  bone  riveted  on  it  with  iron 
nails!  F.  A.  b. 


Alcohol  VersuB  Water  aa  a  Men- 
atruum  for  Disinfectants. 

W.  Dunn,  D.D.8.,  Florence,  Italy, 
says,  dip  an  instrument  in  alcohol,  and  it 
will  be  instantly  moistened  all  over ;  dip  au 
instrument  in  water,  and  if  It  be  at  all 
greasy  the  water  will  not  touch  it.  That  is 
why,  for  general  use  in  dental  practice, 
alcohol  is  a  safer  solvent  for  disinfectants 
such  as  bichloride  of  mercury,  permaoga- 
nate  of  potash,  etc  ,  than  water  ia. 
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The  Weekly  Qrows. 


Doubtless  it  will  interest  the  readers  of 
the  American  Dental  Weekly  to  know 
that  a  stock  company  has  been  formed  to 
own,  edit  and  publish  it.  The  names  of 
those  forming  the  company  appear  above. 

While  the  success  of  the  enterprise  was 
assured  from  the  start,  yet  it  now  comes 
with  additional  strength  and  energy.  The 
company  is  composed  of  active,  progressive 
deotiBts,  and  it  will  be  our  aim,  the  profes- 
sion CO  operating,  to  make  the  American 
Dental  Weekly  the  newsiest  and  freshest 
publication  afloat.  In  this  connection  we 
extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  dentists  at 
^e  to  use  its  pages  for  the  dissemination 
of  knowledge  and  information  of  interest 
to  the  profession.  As  a  profession,  we  learn 
bj  the  interchanging  of  ideas  and  methods. 
A  weekly  journal  affords  a  speedy  method 
for  giving  and  receiving  information ;  there- 
fore if  you  have  anything,  great  or  small, 


that  you  would  like  to  tell  to  others  in  re- 
turn for  what  they  have  told  you,  send  it 
along. 

Dentists  in  the  Army  and  Navy. 

Brigade  Surgeon  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wil- 
liam Hill  Climo,  M.D.,  in  September  num- 
ber of  the  United  Service  Magazine,  London, 
in  an  exhaustive  article  on  the  personal  hy- 
giene of  the  soldier,  says :  ''It  used  to  be 
my  custom  to  examine  the  mouths  of  all 
young  Bol(iiers  on  joining  their  regiments. 
The  want  of  care  shown  by  them  was  phe- 
uomenal.  Between  the  teeth,  often  un- 
sound, were  lodged  broken  pieces  of  food. 
In  many  instances  I  often  found  it  to 
amount  to  20  per  cent;  the  gums  were  soft 
and  spongy,  and  bled  on  the  slightest  pres- 
sure. What  a  constitutional  state  did  this 
represent  to  resist  disease,  and  what  a  nest 
for  the  germs  of  zymotic  diseases  to  rest  and 
develop  in.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  thought 
that  these  are  trifling  matters.  Such  is  not 
the  case.  I  vouch  for  their  prime  impor- 
tance. The  importance  of  sound  teeth  to 
the  soldier  is  very  rightly  insisted  on, though 
no  doubt  it  is  not  so  much  so  as  in  former 
times,  when,  because  of  long  voyages,  or 
protracted  campaigns,  hard  biscuit  formed 
the  staple  food.  Still,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  to  preserve  the  health  and  to  ward 
off  many  forms  of  sickness,  a  good  set  of 
teeth  is  no  mean  armament.  It  has  often 
occurred  to  me,  this  being  so,  why  it  has 
been  that,  while  the  state  of  the  teeth  on 
enlistment  is  a  matter  of  stringent  regula- 
tion, yet  afterwards  it  is  practically  neg- 
lected. The  Army  Medical  Staff,  by  their 
present  training,  are  not  competent  to  deal 
with  it.  In  every  large  garrison,  if  not  cev' 
tainly  in  every  district,  there  ought  to  be  ap- 
pointed a  duly  qualified  dentist,  and  for  duty 
with  troops  only.'*    Italics  ours. 

When  such  testimony  as  this  is  offered  to 
sustain  our  claims  for  the  appointment  of 
dental  surgeons  in  the  army  and  navy,  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  it  will  become 
a  law  on  our  statute  books.  J.  a.  c. 
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The  President's  Picture.  Bridge  with  Cuspid  Support. 


We  take  pleasure  in  presenting  the  pic- 
ture of  Dr.  Thomas  Fillebrown,  of  Bos- 
ton, president  of  the  National  Dental  Asso- 
ciation (of  America). 

We  feel  sure  that  under  his  able  leader- 
ship the  new  organization  will  move  smoothly 
on,  and  that  the  first  meeting  next  year  at 
Omaha  will  be  a  large  and  successful  one. 

Those  who  have  met  the  genial  president 
need  no  introduction  to  him.  Those  who 
have  not  had  that  pleasure,  and  they  must 
be  few,  will  find  him  a  most  agreeable  gen- 
tleman. All  will  declare  him  to  be  the  right 
man  in  the  right  place. 


We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  **  Pream- 
ble and  Constitution  "  of  the  National  Den- 
tal Association  (of  America^  as  adopted  at 
Old  Point  Comfort.  Copies  can  be  had,  we 
presume,  of  Dr.  Geo.  H.  Cushing,  of  Chi- 
cago. 


Armour  Paid  the  Bill. 


An  officer  of  the  United  States  Array,  at 
the  Atlanta  post,  while  enjoying  a  meal  at 
which  canned  beef  was  served,  came  down 
with  considerable  force,  and  with  just  as 
much  surprise,  upon  something  very  much 
harder  than  the  beef,  causing  the  jaws  to 
bring  a  very  sudden  and  unexpected  halt ; 
upon  examining  the  contents  of  his  mouth 
he  discovered  besides  the  quid  of  beef,  first  a 
large  part  of  a  molar  tooth,  which  he  recog- 
nized as  his  own;  second  a  considerable 
piece  of  solder,  which  he  supposed  originally 
belonged  to  the  manufacturer  of  the  canned 
beef. 

The  officer  went  to  his  dentist  and  had 
the  broken  tooth  repaired  with  a  nice  gold 
filling.  After  paying  the  bill,  having  the 
same  receipted,  he  forwarded  it  to  the  com- 
pany putting  up  the  canned  beef  with  an 
explanation  of  how  the  accident  occurred. 
Whereupon  they  sent  him  a  check  to  cover 
all  expenses  of  repair.  h.  r.  j. 


An  artistic  bridge  is  always  desirable;  too 
much  showing  of  gold  in  the  mouth  is  vul- 
gar. To  anchor  a  bridge  to  a  cuspid  with- 
out showing  the  gold.  Dr.  Carr,  of  Durham, 
N.  C,  in  the  Ohio  Dental  Journal,  says: 

Suppose  a   cajse  requiring   the  use  of  a 
superior  cuspid   tooth    for  treatment.      To 
crown   the  cuspid   with  gold   would  be  ex- 
tremely inartistic ;  to  cut  it  down  sufficiently 
to  put  on  a  **  window  "  crown  would  injure 
the  shape  of  the  tooth,  besides  showing  an 
unsightly  band  of  gold  at  the  cervical  mar- 
gin.    How  then  shall*  we  secure  one  end  of 
the  bridge  to  this  tooth  in  the  strongest  and 
most   artistic   manner?      Briefly   stated,    I 
would  proceed  as  follows :     Grind  the  pal- 
atine surface  of  the   tooth   sufficiently    to 
allow  a  cap  of  gold  to  fit  over  it ;  then  drill 
three   pits,  sufficiently  deep  to  cement  in 
three   platinum   pins,  the  size  of  the    pins 
used  in  artificial   teeth,  drilling  the  pits  at 
point  most  distant  from  the  pulp.     Burnish 
a  piece^of  platinum  foil  over  the  surface  of 
the  tooth  that  you  have  ground  down  ;   trim 
it  to  shape  and  thrust  the  platinum   pins 
through  the  foil  into  the  pits,  allowing  theoi 
to  project  sufficiently  to  come  away  with  tlie 
foil  when  removed,  which  now  proceed  ta 
do  by  means  of  **  sticky  wax  "  softened,  and 
pressed  over  the  foil  and  pins.     Invest  in 
plaster  and  very  fine  marble  dust;  when 
this  has  set  remove  the  wax  and  flow  pure 
gold  or  22-k.  gold  solder  over  the  platinum 
and  pins  sufficiently  thick  to  give  the  neces- 
sary strength.     With  this  in  position   take 
impression,  make  articulating  model,  back 
up  your  teeth,  put  in  place  and  solder.    By 
this  method  no   gold  shows  except  at  the 
tips  of  the  porcelain  teeth,  and  possibly  a 

gold  tip  on  the  cuspid.  This  method  was 
evolved  from  the  fertile  brain  of  our  fellow- 
member  Dr.  C.  L.  Alexander.  I  speak  of 
the  advantages  of  this  method  of  construc- 
tion in  bridge-work  from  personal  experience 
as  I  have  one  in  my  own  mouth,  besides 
having  made  others  to  the  perfect  satisfac- 
tion of  my  patients. 
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To  Prevent  Weeping  Gum. 


Before  moilntiDg  a  crown  on  a  root  or 
abutment,  or  filling  a  labial  cavity  where  a 
clamp  or  the  dam  cannot  well  be  applied,  a 
wifip  of  cotton  on  a  broach,  dipped  in  tri- 
chloracetic acid  and  passed  gently  under  the 
gum  margin,  will  prevent  the  weeping  of 
the  gum,  thus  keeping  root  and  cavity  dry. 
It  li  also  a  splendid  styptic. 

A  bottle  of  lavendar  smelling  salts  should 
be  kept  constantly  in  your  cabinet.  It  will 
prove  quite  acceptable  and  refreshing  to 
your  patients  who  are  easily  nauseated,  suf- 
fering from  headache  or  slight  pain. 

To  deodorize  any  disagreeable  odors  in 
the  operating  room,  burn  oil  of  cassia  on  a 
wisp  of  cotton  over  the  alcohol  lamp. 


Pasteurine,  a  teaspoonful,  placed  in  the 
water,  aside  from  its  excellent  antiseptic 
properties,  is  very  pleasant  to  the  patient* 
when  syringing  out  cavities.  Should  the 
patient  present  a  bad  breath  from  any  cause, 
Pasteurine  in  its  full  strength  may  be  used. 

J,     A..     \Jm 


Micro-Organisms  in  Decay. 


^ince,  by  the  work  and  experiments  of 
Dr.  J.  L.  Williams,  it  seems  to  have  been 
conclusively  shown  that  the  commencement 
of  decay  is  not  always  the  result  of  de- 
fective soft  enamel,  but  may  be  the  result 
of  the  direct  action  of  bacteria  on  hard  per- 
fect enamel,  a  new  phase  in  the  treatment 
of  dental  decay  may  be  opened  up. 

Dr.  Williams  seems  to  have  shown  that 
It  is  not  always  acid  secretion  from  un- 
healthy gum  tissue,  acid  saliva  nor  any 
other  direct  or  indirect  application  of  acids 
to  enamel  which  causes  a  breaking  down 
and  disintegration  of  the  enamel  rods,  but 
that  it  is  often  caused  by  an  acid  secretion 
from  the  micro-organisms  themselves,  which 
»re  found  in  clusters  on  the  surface  of  hard 


enamed  with  this  result  taking  place  under' 
ueath  them.' 

We  would  offer  the  suggestion  that  thi* 
work  would  be  worth  the  while  of  every 
dental  surgeon  to  investigate. 

H.    H.    J. 


Immediate  Investing  Material. 

A  nice  and  convenient  way  to  make  an 
investment  for  soldering,  is  to  take  a  small 
quantity  of  asbestos  fiber,  place  it  in  a  dry 
rubber  bowl  and  incorporate  with  the  fin- 
gers as  much  of  Teague's  impression  mate- 
rial as  the  asbestos  will  take  up.  Moisten 
the  compound  as  you  use  it,  and  shape  the 
investment  with  the  fingers  as  desired, 
around  the  piece  to  be  soldered.  The  in- 
vestment becomes  hard  immediately  on 
being  heated,  and  does  not  change  its  shape 
at  all.  Plaster  will  not  do  as  a  substitute 
for  Teague's  material,  as  it  will  change 
its  shape  on  being  heated,  even  when  mixed 
with  asbestos. 

In  using  the  above  to  invest  pieces  of 
work  held  together  by  wax,  the  wax  should 
always  be  removed  by  warming  the  invest- 
ment and  picking  it  out  with  the  point  of  a 
suitable  instrument.  Hot  water  poured 
upon  the  investment  softens  it  on  account 
of  the  asbestos  fiber  absorbing  the  water. 
Porcelain  faces  can  be  invested  with  this 
mixture  and  dried  out  immediately  with 
the  fiame  of  a  blowpipe  without  Ihe  least 
danger  of  cracking  them.  h.  r.  j. 


This  is  the  Way  They  Come. 

I  have  just  received  sample  copy  of  the 
Amlrican  Dental  Weekly,  and  like  it 
very  much.     Enclosed  find  subscription. 

W.  E.  COTTINGHAM. 

Morganfield,  Ky. 


Output  of  Copper. 

During  the  first  seven  months  of  the 
year,  the  copper  mines  of  this  country  put 
out  108,000  tons  of  the  metal. 
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Silver  Nitrate  in  Superficial 

Decay. 

While  this  is  not  a  new  subject,  yet  it  is 
not  old  enough  for  all  that  is  good  about  it 
to  have  been  said.  We  make  extracts  from 
some  remarks  reported  in  the  Stomatological 
Oazette.  Dr.  Cox  says  there  are  many  cases 
where  a  patient  will  come,  showing  a  little 
white  streak  just  above  the  border  line  of 
the  gum  on  the  buccal  surface  of  the  molars 
or  bicuspids  It  is  simply  superficial.  My 
advice  in  those  cases  is  not  to  put  on  the 
rubber-dam,  but  simply  a  napkin  iii  the 
mouth  to  keep  the  moisture  from  the  teeth, 
dissolve  a  little  nitrate  of  silver,  rub  it  on 
that  streak,  and  play  hot  air  from  the  syr^ 
inge  on  it,  and  notice  the  result. 

On  the  same  line,  D.  Van  Orden  suggests 
in  addition  to  the  above,  to  paint  the  gum 
with  tincture  of  iodine,  which  will  form 
iodide  of  silver,  and  it  is  quite  an  important 
addition  for  preventing  the  spreading  of 
nitrate  of  silver.  It  can  be  very  easily 
done.  Take  little  pellets  of  cotton,  roll  the 
cotton  and  paint  the  tooth.  Have  a  good 
supply  of  these  at  hand,  lay  them  on  a  little 
glass  slab,  several  of  them,  in  case  of  neces. 
sity,  so  that  they  can  be  applied  to  the 
tooth. 

In  treating  many  cases  of  third  molars. 
Dr.  Whitney  makes  use  of  silver  nitrate. 
He  says  when  excavating  a  third  molar,  at 
first  you  think  there  is  very  little  decay ; 
then,  as  you  go  on,  you  find  this  white  con- 
dition extending  on  and  on,  and  finally, 
perhaps,  the  whole  buccal  surface  has  been 
cut  away.  Now,  in  such  a  case  as  that, 
when  a  tooth  is  in  that  condition,  I  always, 
before  putting  any  filling  in,  saturate  that 
with  nitrate  of  silver,  unless  it  is  quite  near 
the  pulp.  In  that  case  I  cap  the  pulp  with 
cement,  and  then  use  it  about  the  border, 
and  I  have  had  excellent  results  in  that 
class  of  filling. 

A  new  way  of  applying  the  silver  solu- 
tion is  reported  by  Dr.  Bliss,  as  follows :   In 


the  preparation  of  nitrate  of  silver  for  su- 
perficial decay,  I  dissolve  it  in  alcohol,  then 
place  in  the  solution  particles  of  asbestos, 
not  powdered,  but  the  coarser  kind  we 
usually  have  in  the  market ;  afterward  dry. 
ing  the  particles  of  asbestos.  It  can  be 
applied  very  easily.  I  also  find  it  better  to 
apply  the  rubber-dam  before  applying  the 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  wait  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes,  or  perhaps  longer. 

Sulphur  in  the  Treatment  of 
Wounds. 


The  application  of  finely  powdered  sul- 
phur on  wounds  is  recommended  by  the 
Therapeutic  Oazette,  which  journal  claims  a 
quicker  healing  process,  even  of  such 
wounds  as  cannot  be  healed  by  any  other 
treatment. 

The  sulphur  on  the  wound  forms  sulphu- 
ric acid,  sulphurous  acid  and  sulphureted 
hydrogen ;  all  of  them  act  as  disinfectants. 
The  pain  sometimes  created  by  the.  sulphu- 
ric acid  is  readily  removed  by  the  addition 
of  some  glycerine. 

The  sulphur  is  rubbed  on  the  surface  and 
the  wound  then  dressed;  the  application  re- 
peated every  twenty-four  to  forty  eight 
hours. 


Tellow  Jack 


Is  holding  high  carnival  among  some  ot 
our  brightest  luminaries,  but  their  host  of 
friends  and  confreres  throughout  the  coun- 
try trust  they  will  prove  invulnerable  to 
his  attacks,  and  continue  to  do  business  at 
the  same  stand  for  many,  many  years  to 


come. 


J.    JL»    (/• 


Plug-Finishing  Strips. 

Architects'  tracing-cloth  cut  into  strips 
has  been  often  spoken  of  as  excellent  for 
finishing  amalgam  fillings  before  they 
harden.  It  is  also  used  for  carrying  pow- 
ders for  finishing  gold  fillings.  The  doth 
is  very  thin  and  strong. 
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OBSERVATIONS    PBELIMINA 
BY    TO    ORTHODONTIC     OP- 
ERATIONS. 


BY   W.  H.  JACKSON,  D.D.S., 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


Before  we  commence  orthodontic  opera- 
tioDB,  the  field  of  inquiry  is  so  very  large 
that  I  cannot  more  than  touch  upon  a  few 
of  the  most  important  points  that  bear  upon 
this  subject  in  a  short  article  like  the  present. 

When  consulted  in  reference  to  these  op- 
erations, the  only  aim  of  the  operator  should 
he  to  do  the  patient  the  greatest  amount  of 
good  with  a  minimum  amount  of  harm. 
Should  it  be  found  that  the  harm  of  an  op- 
eration would  be  such  as  to  depress  the  gen- 
eral system  beyond  repair,  the  operation 
should  not  be  undertaken. 

The  nervous  system  is  more  or  less  affected 
in  all  orthodontic  operations,  and  the  amount 
of  irritation  will  be  governed  by — 

1.  The  temperament  of  the  patient. 

2.  The  physical  condition. 

3.  The  extent  of  the  operation. 

4.  The  density  of  surrounding  tissues. 
0.  The  manner  of  manipulation. 

Owing  to  the  mixing  of  all  nationalities 
in  this  country  we  have  no  established  types, 
hence  there  is  an  endless  variety  of  temper- 
aments, which  are  difficult  to  define. 

The  nervous  temperament  and  those  bor- 
dering on  the  nervous  give  us  by  far  the 
most  trouble,  sometimes  giving  much  cause 
for  anxiety,  especially  where  the  patient  is 
young,  on  account  of  the  susceptibility  of 
the  great  nervous  center  to  intense  feeling 


or  excitement.  Frequently  in  such  cases  it 
is  unwise  to  operate,  for  serious  results  are 
almost  sure  to  follow,  as  the  physical  system 
has  not  vital  force  enough  to  stand  up  under 
the  intense  nervous  strain  put  upon  it. 

Sufficient  attention  has  not  been  given  to 
the  physical  condition  of  the  patient  before 
commencing  and  during  these  operations, 
as  the  operation  may  last  from  a  few  weeks 
to  many  months.  If  it  is  hard  for  a  well 
person  to  undertake,  what  must  be  the  efiect 
on  a  weak,  sickly  patient  ? 

If  there  are  lesions  of  nutrition  present, 
preventing  proppr  assimilation  for  the  growth 
of  the  tissue  to  follow  the  moving  tooth,  it 
would  be  folly  to  commence  operations  with- 
out first  correcting  the  nutrition. 

If  there  have  been  periosteal  lesions 
which  show  a  tendency  to  inflammation  of 
that  tissue  when  injured,  or  by  sudden 
changes  of  temperature,  resulting  possibly 
in\ caries  or  necrosis  of  the  osseous  tissues,  it 
will  require  the  utmost  care  and  vigilance 
during  the  whole  operation.  Sometimes, 
where  the  conditions  have  been  severe,  it 
would  be  wiser  not  to  operate. 

Rheumatic  conditions  contraindicate  an 
operation,  especially  where  they  attack  the 
periosteum.  Happily  these  conditions  are 
not  often  found  in  patients  requiring  ortho- 
dontic operations. 

Scorbutic  diseases  demand  attention,  and 
should  be  corrected  and  the  system  placed 
in  a  thoroughly  healthy  state  before  attempt- 
ing to  operate,  and  these  diseases  are  fre- 
quently found  in  the  young  as  well  as  in 
older  patients. 
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Uremic  diseases  should  be  corrected  when 
present.  Elimination  is  just  as  essential  for 
health  as  a«similatioti,  and  it  would  be  well 
if  more  attention  was  given  to  bringing  it 
about. 

Phthisical  patients  should  be  dismissed  at 
once  without  operation ,  as  anything  that 
tends  to  lower  the  action  of  the  vital  forces 
will  have  a  tendency  to  accelerate  the 
disease. 

Sometimes  the  hereditary  conditions  are 
such  that  an  operation  cannot  be  made 
without  fear  of  stirriug  up  a  sleeping  lion 
that  may  be  difficult  to  quiet. 

Often  the  character  of  the  deformity  is  a 
family  trait,  and  has  been  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation.  In  such 
cases  you  can  generally  feel  assured  that 
though  you  succeed  in  bringing  the  teeth 
into  perfect  position,  they  will,  as  a  rule, 
find  their  former  position,  or  approximate 
to  it. 

Long,  severe  operations  should  not  be 
undertaken  on  patients  while  attending 
school,  as  the  mental  work  takes  up  so  much 
of  the  vital  force  to  supply  its  needs  that 
there  is  little  or  nothing  for  the  physical 
system  to  appropriate. 

After  eliminating  the  impossible  and 
doubtful  cases,  and  correcting,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, any  diseased  condition  that  may  have 
been  prssent,  we  are  ready  to  consider  that 
which  will  have  to  be  done  with  the  case  in 
hand.  Above  all  things  do  not  be  in  a 
hurry,  but  study  the  case  in  all  its  phases, 
the  probability  of  success  or  failure;  the 
amount  of  improvement  in  the  appearance 
of  the  patient  by  the  operation. 

After  having  gone  thus  far  you  will  be 
ready  to  commence  the  work  of  accomplish- 
ing thQ  desired  result. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  dentists  in  the 
South  says,  *'Three  cheers  for  the  American 
Dental  Weekly!'*  And  so  they  come. 
Don't  you  want  it  to  visit  your  office  once  a 
week — fifty-two  times  a  year  ? 


DENTISTRY  AND  CHEMISTRY. 


BY   EDGAR   EVERHART,  PH  D. , 

Atlanta,  Ga, 


Dentistry  is  not,  as  so  many  regard  it,  a 
purely  mechanical  art,  that  stage  of  the 
science  having  passed  away  with  the  barbers 
of  the  middle  ages.  The  mastery  of  this 
profession  necessittites  the  acquisition  of 
other  cognate  sciences,  which  bear  more  or 
less  directly  upon  it.  In  considering  the 
special  applications  of  chemistry  to  dentistry, 
it  may  be  well  to  preface  the  article  with 
the  statement  that  the  author  is  not  a  den- 
tist, and  that  therefore  he  should  be  ex 
cused  for  many  omissions  that,  no  doubt, 
will  occur  to  the  profession.  The  chemist, 
without  a  knowledge  of  dentistry,  cannot 
apply  his  special  knowledge  to  the  needs  of 
the  latter;  while  a  dentist,  ignorant  of 
chemical  laws  and  chemical  phenomena, 
cannot  utilize  many  well-known  facts  that 
probably  would  greatly  facilitate  or  advance 
his  professional  work.  It  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected, nor  is  it  even  desirable,  that  a  dentist 
should  become  a  professional  chemist,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  he  should  know  enough  of 
the  science  to  choose  from  its  rich  store  of 
phenomena  such  treasures  as  will  enrich  his 
own  field.  Hence  the  advantage  of  chemical 
work  in  a  dental  college. 

In  the  preservation  and  care  of  the  teeth 
one  of  the  first  things  that  strikes  the  physi- 
ological chemist,  is  the  intimate  connection 
that  must  exist  between  unsound  teeth  aod 
good  digestion.  To  paraphrase,  *^dens  sana 
171  corpore  sano  *'  is  as  true  as  the  original 
quotation.  Of  late  years  we  hear  much  of 
bacteria  and  of  their  influence  upon  human 
life  in  all  its  details.  Bacteriology  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  interesting  and  beau- 
ful,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  sciences ;  but  we  must  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  often,  if  not  always,  bacteria 
are  first  the  result  of  conditions  before  they 
can  produce  conditions.  Their  existence 
depends  upon  their  environment,  and  this 
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environment  in  the  mouth  is  largely  depend- 
ent upon  the  various  organs  of  digestion. 
The  gases  exhaled  from  the  mouth  are  not 
merely  oxygen,  nitrogen,  water  and  carbon 
dioxide,  but  they  are  mixed  with  particles 
of  matter,  gaseous,  liquid  and  solid.  Thes3 
contaminating  substances  are  influenced  by 
the  processes  of  digestion,  and  may  be  either 
harmless  or  hurtful  to  the  teeth.  I  believe 
that  the  dentist  should  be  able  to  advise  his 
patients,  in  general  terms  at  least,  with  re- 
gard to  their  diet ;  and  in  order  for  him  to 
give  this  advice  intelligently,  it  is  necessary 
for  him  to  know  something  of  the  character 
of  different  foods  and  drinks,  and  some- 
thing of  the  chemical  changes  taking  place 
during  digestion. 

The  teeth  of  children  and  others  are  said 
to  be  injured  by  the  excessive  use  of  can- 
dies. It  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
^^ugar  can  produce  any  ill  effect  in  this 
matter  by  direct  contact  with  the  teeth,  but 
it  acts  injuriously  rather  by  being  present 
in  the  stomach  in  such  excess  that  normal 
assimibition  cannot  be  effected  by  the  secre- 
tions of  the  digestive  organs.  Again,  every 
one  must  have  admired  the  beautiful  teeth 
of  the  old-time  negro,  whose  diet  was  plain 
and  wholesome  and  whose  digestion,  stimu- 
kted  by  a  sufficiency  of  exercise,  was  as 
perfect  and  as  regular  as  clockwork.  Now, 
however,  since  he  chooses  his  own  food  and 

works  when  he  will,  his  teeth  too  often  can- 
not be  called  milk  white,  unless  indeed  we 
mean  Jersey  milk. 

Although,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes, 
there  has  been  no  direct  investigation  of 
this  relationship  between  the  teeth  and  di- 
gestion, it  seems  clear  that  such  a  relation- 
ship does  exist,  and  in  the  future  let  us  hope 
that  gome  chemical  dentist  will  make  some 
researches  in  this  particular  branch  of  the 
subject 

Carbolic  acid  solution  is  said  to  be  splen- 
did for  tempering  instruments.  M.  Levat 
brings  the  steel  to  a  red  heat  and  dips  it  in 
the  solution.  It  makes  the  steel  harder  and 
more  elastic.  f.  a.  b. 


AMALGAM,  WHAT  IS  ITP 


As  a  Filling  Material  it  PossesBes 
Merit,  but  is  Greatly  Abused  in 
Practice. 


BY  B.  F.  ARRINQTON, 

Gold  shore,  N.  C. 


Amalgam  (so  called)  as  found  on  the 
market,  is  an  alloy,  a  combination  of  two 
or  more  metals,  and  becomes  amalgam 
when  reduced  to  a  plastic  state  by  the  in- 
corporation of  mercury,  and  is  suitable  and 
very  desirable,  under  many  circumstances, 
for  filling  cavities  in  teeth  produced  by 
caries.  It  is  now  in  the  lead  of  gold  or 
any  other  filling  material,  and  is  daily  on 
the  increase  and  growing  rapidly  in  favor, 
and  is  rightly  appreciated  by  many  of  the 
best  dentists- in  this  and  other  countries. 
There  has  been  much  written  pertaining  to 
the  subject ;  much  that  is  practical,  but 
very  much  more  that  is  very  impractical. 

The  important  and  first  question  to  be 
considered  on  the  subject,  is  the  combina- 
tion of  metals  for  best  results.  My  experi- 
ence in  the  preparation  and  use  of  amalgam 
extends  over  a  period  of  more  than  the 
third  of  a  century,  during  which  time  I 
have  experimented  extensively  with  many 
makes  and  varied  combinations  of  metals, 
high  grades  and  low  grades,  high  priced  and 
low  priced,  some  represented  to  contain  lib- 
eral proportions  of  the  noble  metals,  and  I 
have  watched  and  studied  results  carefully, 
with  a  desire  to  obtain  if  possible  a  correct 
and  just  estimate  of  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  the  various  productions,  and  to  deter- 
mine, as  best  I  could,  the  features  of  excel- 
lence of  each,  and  if  perfection  was  em- 
braced in  any,  and  by  comparison  of  the 
many  makes,  select  the  combination  that 
produced  universally  most  satisfactory  re- 
sults, all  things  considered. 

I  am  now  prepared  and  feel  constrained 
to  proclaim  in  favor  of  an  all-round,  every- 
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day  alloy,  suitable  for  use  in  all  cases  in 
which  amalgam  is  admissible  and  one  that 
promises  satisfactory  results,  almost  univer- 
s'ally,  composed  of  tin,  silver  and  zinc,  tin 
largely  preponderating.  Such  a  combina- 
tion gives  all  the  edge  strength  that  is  re- 
quisite, bears  all  the  force  of  mastication, 
and  retains  color  with  freedom  from  tarnish 
and  discoloration  of  enamel  as  well  if  not 
better  than  any  alloy  known  to  dentists. 
The  cost  is  not  half  that  of  high  grades  re- 
puted to  contain  fair  proportions  of  noble 
metals.  This  is  no  guesswork  or  fancy  the- 
orizing, but  a  plain  statement  of  facts,  based 
upon  practice  carefully  watched  for  results. 
With  my  experience  in  the  use  of  various 
makes  of  alloy,  with  results  realized,  I  feel 
convinced,  there  is  nothing  gained  in  the 
make-up  of  alloys  by  the  addition  of  7106^:; 
metak.  They  are  useless  and^  worthless  as 
to  increase  of  valuable  properties  in  the 
production  of  alloys.  Metals  are  never 
noble  after  thorough  affiliation  with  mer- 
cury ;  all  tiien  come  down  to  a  common 
level,  and  tin,  silver  and  zinc  rule  supreme 
as  an  amalgamated  mass  for  preservation  of 
teeth.  It  can  be  manipulated  successfully 
under  fluids  (but  freedom  from  moisture  is 
always  preferable),  and  can  be  contoured  as 
desired,  and  when  finished  as  should  be, 
will  retain  smoothness  of  surface  and  color 
as  long  as  any  amalgam  known  to  the  p-o- 
fession. 

Just  here,  before  passing  to  the  subject 
of  preparation  of  cavities  for  filling,  I  feel 
it  is  due  that  I  shall  state  that,  judging 
from  the  standpoint  of  my  experience  and 
observation,  it  is  not  essential  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  teeth  that  amalgam  fillings  shall 
be  excessively  hard. 

The  proportions  of  100  tin  and  50  silver, 
with  appropriate  amount  of  zinc,  would,  if 
manipulated  and  worked  into  cavities  right- 
ly, make  fillings  hard  enough  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  even  on  the  grinding  surface 
of  molars.     If  the  margius  of  cavities  are 


properly  and  nicely  beveled  (always  should 
be),  so  much  edge-strength,  as  is  written 
and  talked  about,  is  not  essential. 

The  question  of  preparation  of  cavities 
is  an  important  c'onsideration  in  the  use  of 
amalgam.  AH  frail,  weak  edges  of  cavities 
should  be  removed ;  likewise  all  broken- 
down,  softened  dentine  Make  slight  un- 
dercuts (never  very  deep)  for  retention  of 
fillings.  Never  drive  metallic  posts  into  the 
roots  to  support  and  hold  fillings  ;  they  are 
never  needed. 

If  the  pulp  is  exposed,  it  will  be  the 
safest  and  best  practice  in  a  large  perceut 
age  of  cases,  to  devitalize  and  remove  the 
pulp  and  nerve  filaments  before  filling,  theo 
the  chances  will  be  favorable  for  success 
and  permanent  comfort.  If  there  is  no 
pulp  exposure,  but  close  approach  to  it,  fill 
the  cavity  one -fourth  or  third  full  with 
cement  or  gutta-percha ;  if  with  the  latter, 
be  careful  to  condense  thoroughly,  specially 
next  to  walls,  then  fill  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  cavity  with  amalgam,  conveying  the 
amalgam  blocks  or  squarea  to  cavity  with 
rough  surface  conveyors  shaped  to  suit;  but 
manipulate  and  condense  with  smooth  face 
pluggers,  making  rotary  as  well  as  direct 
pressure.  Serrated  pluggers,  like  pellets  or 
wads  of  bibulous  paper,  can  be  used  for 
packing  amalgam  ;  but  with  such,  best  re- 
sults can  never  be  obtained,  and  it  is  best 
results  we  are  working  for,  and  to  obtain  od 
the  most  conservative  and  practical  lines  of 
action  should  be  the  goal  of  our  ambition. 

Remove  from  fillings  any  excess  of  raer,- 
cury,  with  pellets  or  pads  of  crimped  tin- 
foil, press  firmly  with  amalgam  conveyors, 
first  upon  the  center  of  filling,  then  quickly 
and  forcibly  around  the  margin  and  along 
the  fissures,  that  there  may  be  no  exce?>9  of 
mercury  left  at  those  weak  points;  dress 
surface  with  moistened  silex  or  pumice, 
manipulated  with  a  soft  pine  stick  shaped 
to  suit  respective  localities ;  also  pellets  of 
bibulous   paper  held  with    pliers   may  be 
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used;  then  wait  three  or  four  hours  and 
give  the  final  finish,  ever  discarding  the  use 
of  burnishers. 

It  is  good  practice  to  mop  the  walls  of 
cavities  (never  the  base)  carefully  with  cre- 
osote before  commencing  to  fill. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  mass  for  filling, 
mix  filings  and  mercury  in  palm  of  hand 
and  moisten  slightly  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  then  grind  in  wedgewood  mortar  until 
every  granule  of  filings  is  broken  down  and 
the  incorporation  is  thorough  and  velvet- 
like to  touch;  replace  in  hand  and  wash 
carefully  with  water  followed  with  alcohol. 
Place  the  mass  in  a  piece  of  chamois  skin 
aod  remove  excess  of  mercury  by  twisting 
process  until  there  are  no  visible  globules  of 
mercury  passing ;  then  flatten  the  mass  by 
pressure  under  a  flat  surface  and  cut  into 
squares  suited  to  cavity. 

The  tin,  silver  and  zinc  alloy  thus  ma- 
nipulated will  give  almost  universally,  satis- 
factory results. 

There  never  will  be  expansion  or  spheroid- 
ing  of  fillings,  so  much  talked  about.  There 
may  ba,  pessibly,  slight  shrinkage,  but  teeth 
will  be  well  preserved  and  the  prevailing 
prejudice  against  amalgam  will  rapidly 
abate. 

I  will  repeat  what  I  have  before  said, 
that  almost  any  alloy  on  the  market  (even 
those  said  to  be  composed  in  part  of  noble 
metals,  also  the  faee^  submarine  and  contour 
^oys)  c%n,  by  proper  management  and  right 
manipulation,  be  made  to  serve  a  reasonably 
good  purpose  in  the  preservation  of  teeth. 

The  chief  feature  of  success  in  the  use  of 
^  amalgam  is  the  right  use  of  appropriate  in- 
struments. It  is  a  deplorable  fact,  not  dis- 
putable, that  many  dentists  who  make  free 
use  of  amalgam,  and  have  for  yeats,  have 
never  provided  themselves  with  amalgam 
pluggera.  They  just  stuff  the  material  into 
cavities  as  best  they  can,  in  a  makeshift 
way,  and  condense  and  finish  correspond- 
ingly, consequently  much  botch  work  (dis- 

<n*editable  and  censurable),  and  just  cause 
for  dissatisfaction  and  prejudice. 


I  am  personally  acquainted  with  dentists 
who  are  first-class  manipulators  of  gold  fill- 
ings, always  fill  well  and  finish  beautifully, 
sparing  no  pains  to  make  every  filling  a 
success,  very  creditable  and  to  be  com" 
mended ;  but  now  comes  a  blotting  crime 
they  daily  commit  and  for  which  they  merit 
reproach,  for  they  bring  reproach  upon  the 
profession,  both  by  omission  and  commis- 
sion. I  hold  that  no  man  in  the  practice  of 
dentistry  has  the  right  to  create  prejudice 
against  any  line  of  filling  material  by  in  - 
diflerence  and  unskillful  and  abusive  use  of 
it.  They  use  amalgam  freely,  and  never 
make  any'  efi!brt  for  excellence  in  introduc- 
tion or  finish  of  material,  possibly  do  not 
average  one  fairly  creditable  amalgam  fill- 
ing in  a  week  or  a  month's  practice,  and 
their  excuse  for  indiflerence,  abuse  and 
failure  of  creditable  work  in  the  use  of 
amalgam,  is  that  it  is  cheap  practice  and 
their  preference  is  for  gold.  Such  being 
the  case  (if  they  are  honest),  they  should 
abandon  the  use  of  amalgam  and  relegate 
the  use  of  it  to  those  who  are  more  conserv- 
ative and  will  strive  to  use  it  rightly  and 
for  best  preservative  effects,  in  the  interest 
of  patients  and  the  profession. 

Until  the  abuse  in  practice  is  remedied 
and  a  wiser  and  better  course  pursued,  best 
results  cannot  be  obtained,  and  prejudice 
against  amalgam  will  continue  (very  nat- 
urally) and  increase.  It  is  as  important, 
right  and  proper  that  cavities  should  be 
carefully  prepared  and  every  division  of  the 
operation  of  filling  and  finishing  amalgam 
fillings  should  be  as  skillfully  and  perfectly 
executed  as  in  the  use  of  gold  or  any  other 
material,  and  until  such  line  of  action  is 
the  ruling  principle  with  all  who  use  amal- 
gam, much  bad  work  will  be  done. 

It  is  as  impossible  to  insert  and   finish 

amalgam   fillings  proparly  and  creditably 

without  suitable  instruments,  as  to  produce 

satisfactory  gold  fillings  without  appropriate 

instruments.     This  is  a  fact  that  should  not 

be  lost  sight  of.     A  tooth  rightly  and  weU 
preserved  with  amalgam   is  as  valuable  to 
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the  posBessor  as  if  filled  with  gold,  and  is  as 
creditable  to  the  operator.  The  comforta- 
ble preservation  of  teeth  and  utility  are  the 
points  to  be  considered,  not  gold  ornament- 
ation and  a  glaring  display  of  yellow  metal, 
which  in  many  cases  presented,  is  proof  evi- 
dent of  vitiated  taste  and  sometimes  crim- 
inal abuse  on  the  part  of  dentists  who  per- 
petrate the  crime  of  cutting  away  healthy 
enamel  for  the  exposure  of  gold  that  will 
serve  as  an  advertisement. 
.  The  practice  of  every  dentist  should  be, 
never  to  expose  filling  material  in  cavities ; 
if  possible  to  avoid  it.  Display  for  efiiect 
has  been  practiced  for  some  years  past,  to 
the  disgust  of  many  right-thinking  people, 
and  to  the  serious  detriment  of  the  profes- 
sion, not  only  in  filling,  but  capping  or 
crowning  teeth  much  exposed. 

Amalgam,  with  all  the  abuses  perpe- 
trated, has  served  a  good  purpose  and  has 
proven  a  blessing  to  many,  but,  like  gold,  a 
curse  to  some.  The  use  of  it  is  rapidly  on 
the  increase,  and  it  is  **  here  to  stay."  Let 
us  gracefully  and  openly  accept  and  indorse 
it  as  an  acceptable  filling  material,  and 
always  try  to  use  it  to  best  advantage  in 
the  interest  of  our  patients,  poor  or  rich, 
and  the  prevailing  prejudice  will  gradually 
subside,  dentistry  will  be  better  served  and 
more  appreciated,  for  it  will  be  advancing 
upon  a  more  elevated  plane  of  action  and 
usefulness. 

The  foundation  basis  of  all  excellence  in 
our  labors  and  dealings  with  our  fellow- 
men  must  be  ruled  and  sustained  by  true 
principles  of  equity  and  con$ervatisnij  and  in 
no  line  of  service  more  important  to  be  ob- 
served than  in  the  practice  of  dentistry. 


A  CASE  IN  PRACTICE. 


BY   D.    D.    ATKINSON,  D.D.8., 
Brunswick,  Oa. 


An  Old  Salt 


Being  asked  by  the  dentist  to  indicate 
the  tooth  he  wished  drawn,  replied  in  nau- 
tical phraseology,  **  Dorck,  it  is  the  hind- 
most grinder  aloft  on  the  starboard  quar- 
ther." 


The  right  superior  cuspid  which  waff 
largely  filled,  was  broken  in  such  a  way  that 
the  labial  line  of  the  fracture  was  some  dis- 
tance above  the  alveolus,  but  there  was  suf- 
ficient root  left  to  support  a  pivot  crown, 
except  that  it  was  so  far  under  the  gum  as 
to  render  such  an  operation  unstable  and 
unsatisfactory,  in  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  make  a  strong  piece  of  work  under  such 
conditions,  and  the  constant  exudation  of 
pus,  when  the  tooth  lay  in  contact  with  the 
margin  of  the  alveolus  would  not  only  be  a 
source  of  annoyance  to  the  patient,  but 
could  only  terminate  disastrously  to  the  sur- 
rounding tissues  and  hasten  the  loss  of  the 
tooth.  It  was  therefore  determined  to  bring 
the  root  down  to  the  gum  margin  and  crown 
it  in  its  new  position,  as  other  teeth  are 
crowned.  This  was  accomplished  by  placing- 
a  band  around  the  lateral  incisor  and  one 
around  the  first  bicuspid,  and  soldering  a 
gold  bar  across  from  one  to  the  other,  having- 
a  hole  of  sufficient  size  directly  over  the 
cuspid  roQt.  Through  this  a  threaded  wire 
was  passed  and  cemented  into  the  root.  A 
nut  was  placed  on  the  wire  below  the  bar, 
which,  being  turned  daily,  soon  brought  the 
root  to  the  desired  position,  where  it  was 
held  firmly  by  the  same  screw  until  it  was 
fixed  by  the  process  of  ossification.  A  gold- 
porcelain  crown  was  then  made  and  fitted 
with  the  most  pleasing  and  happy  effect. 

Of  course  this  kind  of  work  can  only  be 
done  for  those  who  appreciate  their  teeth 
to  a  degree  that  would  suggest  to  them  that 
the  operator  must  have  adequate  compensa- 
tion for  his  services.     If  I  am  pardoned  for 

the  assertion,  t  will  say  a  fee  of  $50  is  no 
more  than  modest  in  such  a  case.  But  how 
few  people  would  think  a  front  tooth  worth 
that  amount !  Nevertheless  it  is  fair  to  say 
the  patient  in  the  case  is  a  member  of  my 
own  immediate  family,  and  I  have  to  foot 
the  bill  myself. 
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CATAPHOBESIS. 


When  the  electrical  osmo»is  mode  of  med- 
ication first  made  its  advent,  many  supposed 
the  whole  thing  was  discovered  at  once,  and 
that  there  would  be  little  to  improve  upon. 
Subsequent  experimentation  has  proven  that 
there  is  room  for  very  deep  thought  and 
much  scientific  research.  Cataphoresis  is 
onlj  in  its  infancy,  and  will  yet  be  an  indis- 
pensable addition  to  our  learned  art. 

Below  we  give  a  compilation  of  the  newest 
tod  most  practical  ideas  to  date. 

THE  REBISTANCE   OF  DENTIN. 

Dr.  Weston  A.  Price  says :  I  have  demon- 
^trated  elsewhere,  and  verified  repeatedly 
that  the  resistance  through  the  tubuli,  ac- 
cordingly as  a  cavity  is  wet  or  dry,  will 
vary  all  the  way  from  thousands  to  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  ohms.  I  have  meas- 
ured cavities  in  dentin  after  dehydrating, 
and  found  them  to  vary  from  twenty  thou- 
sand ohms  to  one  million  ohms,  and  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  tbe  same  cavity  almost  that 
amount  of  variation  over  the  surface  of  the 
dentin  alone,  while  through  the  enamel  of 
course  these  figures  would  be  multiplied  by 
thousands. 

THE  CURRENT   AIDS  OSMOSIS. 

It  is  certain  that  we  are  not  dependent  on 
a  difference  of  concentration  for  the  devel- 
opment of  force  that  carries  the   cocaine 
through  the  development  of  tissue.     Do  we 
kuow    that    a    medicament   can    actually 
he  forced  into  the  pulp  at  all?    Yes,  in 
many  ways.    I  have  put  sulphate  of  mor- 
phine with  the^cocaine,  and  after  extracting 
the  pulp  on  a  brooch  been  able  to  detect 
the  morphine  by  the  nitric  acid  test  under 
the  microscope.  *  I  have   killed  a  frog  in 
twenty  minutes  with  sulphate  of  strychnine 
with  the  current,  when  neither  the  current 
alone  nor  the  medicine  alone  left  for  a  con- 
aderable  time  produced  any  noticeable  ef- 
fect.  I  do  not  believe  the  medicine  was  in 
ftny  case  carried  in  as  the  original  chemical 
species,  but  was  changed  by  electrolysis; 
and  further,  with  the  conditions  under  which 


we  use  cataphoresis,  I  believe  that  the 
-forces  upon  which  we  are  dependent,  are 
the  dissociation  of  the  molecules  and  the  in- 
creased energy  of  these  dissociated  products. 
These  ions,  by  their  increased  energy,  by 
their  migration,  and  by  the  new  chemical 
species  they  form,  are  capable  of  producing 
just  such  phenomena  as  are  produced  in 
cataphoresis,  as  will  be  seen  by  this  simple 
experiment. 

SHOULD  REVERSE  THE  POLES  IN  BLEACHING. 

Dr.  F.  W.  Low  says :  I  have  made  (juite 
an  important  discovery.  So  far,  we  have  all 
been  bleaching  with  the  cart  before  the  horse 
We  have  made  use  of  the  positive  electrode  in 
the  tooth.  Experiment  has  demonstrated 
that  a  negative  electrode  should  be  substitut- 
ed ;  this  is  in  accord  with  the  law  of  electrical 
osmosis;  for  obtunding  sensitive  dentin,  we 
do  well  to  place  the  positive  electrode  in  the 
tooth  and  the  negative  on  some  remote  place 
on  the  body,  because  the  electro-positive 
element,  cocaine  alcoloid,  seeking  the  nega- 
tive pole  in  its  journey,  naturally  penetrates 
the  dentinal  tubuli,  following  the  course  of 
least  resistance.  Just  as  surely  will  the 
electrically  disrupted  free  oxygen  of  the  py- 
rozone,  being  electro-negative,  seek  the  posi- 
tive pole. 

NEGATIVE  POLE  ON  MUCOUS  MEMBRANE. 

Dr.  Gillette :  One  point  concerning 
electrodes.  I  have  Dr.  Van  Woert's  set  of 
electrodes,  and  have  used  some  of  them  with 
great  satisfaction.  The  use  of  the  negative 
electrode  against  the  mucous  membrane  I 
found  quite  satisfactory,  but  patients  came 
back  and  said  I  had  burned  their  mouths. 
And  I  have  adopted  the  plan  of  winding  on 
it  cottonoid  as  a  protection.  It  seems  to 
me  we  will  attain  the  same  resultts  that  Dr. 
Van  Woert  has  attained  with  that  electrode, 
i.  e.,  reduction  of  the  resistance  by  simply 
increasing  the  size  of  the  negative  electrode. 

TOO  HIGH  POTENTIAL  CAUSES  COAGULATION. 

Dr.  Van  Woert:  Wherever  the  current 
is  of  sufficiently  high  potential,  you  get  a 
coagulation  of  the  material  that  is  in  the 
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tubuli.  The  nervous  matter,  or  the  fluid 
that  is  in  the  tubuli  of  the  tooth  by 
the  contact  of  the  current,  becomes  coagu- 
lated if  the  potential  is  too  high.  The  co- 
caine salt  becomes  dammed  up  on  the  sur- 
face, and  it  takes  just  so  much  longer  to 
redissolve  the  salt  to  introduce  it  where  you 
want  it.  My  practice  is  not  to  exceed  one- 
fifth  of  milliampere. 

CURRENT    MUST    BE    WIDELY    DI8TRIBUTEB. 

Dr.  Van  Woert:  The  contact  of  a 
small  platinum  point  upon  a  large  body  of 
platinum  saturated  with  the  fluid  in  a  large 
cavity  is  not  suflicient.  Many  cases  are 
recorded  where  the  operator  says  I  suc- 
ceeded in  anesthetizing  one  portion  of  the 
cavity,  but  when  I  got  near  the  cornual 
surfaces  it  was  as  sensitive  as  ever.  To 
overcome  that,  some  means  must  be  adopted 
by  which  it  must  be  diffused  over  the  entire 
surface ;  that  is  best  accomplished  by  lay- 
ing over  the  cotton,  not  over  the  tooth,  tin' 
foil  folded  heavy  to  keep  it  in  shape,  and 
the  electrode  placed  upon  that  so  that  the 
current  will  pass  over  the  entire  area  upon 
which  you  are  working. 

There  is  another  condition,  viz.,  the 
danger  of  pathological  conditions  follow- 
ing the  application  of  the  galvanic  cur- 
rent and  the  cocaine.  There  is  great 
danger  of  the  devitalization  of  pulp,  the 
creation  of  acute  pericementitis,  and  a 
number  of  other  conditions  that  you  could 
not  foresee,  if  the  potential  of  the  current 
is  too  high  and  the  medicament  continued 
too  long.  If  you  take  a  small  electric  lamp 
of  one  or  two-candle  power,  and  after  mak- 
ing an  application  to  a  perfectly  healthy 
tooth,  darken  the  room,  you  will  find  that 
it  has  exactly  the  same  appearance  as  a 
dead  tooth,  with  the  lamp  under  it.  The 
natural  color  of  that  tooth  does  not  return 
in  many  cases  for  weeks.  I  have  put  off 
the  final  operation  of  gold  filling  until  it 
did  return  for  fear  of  the  damage  I  would 
do. — ExtracU  from  Dental  Cosmos. 

By  considering  the  above  conclusions  ar- 


r  ived  at  through  recent  investigations  we 
deduce  the  following  probable  facts: 

1.  That  the  resistance  of  dentin  is  more 
than  one  would  ordinarily  suppose,  and 
that  in  forcing  a  potential,  much  heat  and 
consequently  pain  may  be  produced. 

2.  That  the  passage  of  the  current  un- 
questionably aids  osmosis. 

3.  That  better  results  would  naturally  be 
expected  by  reversing  the  electrodes  in 
bleaching,  placing  the  negative  electrode  in 
the  tooth. 

4.  That  the  less  organic  tissue  interven- 
ing between  the  poles,  the^  less  resistance 
and  better  results. 

5.  That  to  use  a  current  too  stroDg  im- 
pedes rather  than  aids  osmosis. 

6.  That  the  anesthetic  effect  is  obtained 
more  perfectly  near  the  point  of  contact  of 
the  electrode,  and  to  get  perfect  anesthesia, 
we  must  have  distribution  over  the  entire 
cavity. 

7.  That  it  is  well  to  always  guard  against 
a  possible  damage  suit. 

8.  That  careless  and  reckless  abuse  of  a 

good  thing  may  make  us  regret  the  use  of  it. 

H.  H.  Johnson,  D.D.S. 
Macon,  Ga. 

Copal-Ether  Varnish. 

Copal-Ether  is  one  of  the  best  varnishes 
for  cavities  I  have  used.  When  a  lining  of 
gutta-percha  is  desired  for  the  cervical  mar- 
gin, under  a  cement  filling,  the  varnish 
enables  you  to  place  the  gutta-percha  firmly 
and  accurately.  I  use  it  pretty  generally 
under  all  fillings.  It  dries  quickly  and 
seems  to  be  impervious  to  the  fluids  of  the 
mouth.— £.  P.  Beadles,  D.D.S. 

r 

Aluminum  Points  for   Boot- 
Canals. 


Dr.  Dunn,  Sr.,  Florence,  Italy,  says, 
a  quick  and  effective  root-filling  is  made 
with  an  aluminum  point,  which  can  also  be 
used  to  cleanse  the  root-canal.  The  alum- 
inum being  soft  can  easily  be  bent  and 
nicked  at  the  right  spot  where  it  is  to  break 
off. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  TEXAS 
DENTAL  LAW. 


The  State  of  Texas  has  recentlj  enacted 
a  dental  law  of  which  we  give  a  synopsis 
Wow.  It  can  be  considered  hardly  fair  to 
pan  criticism  on  State  dental  legislation 
when  we  all  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  get 
aoj  legislation  at  all  on  the  subject.  There 
are  so  many  legislators  like  the  Georgia  sen- 
ator (save  the  word)  who,  when  a  dental  bill 
was  presented  for  enactment,  declared  that 
all  there  is  in  dentistry  are  two  bones  and 
thirty-two  teeth,  and  that  two  weeks  was 
long  enough  in  which  to  learn  it. 

To  practice  in  Texas,  one  must  have  a  di- 
ploma from  a  college  duly  authorized  by 
the  law  of  some  State.  A  Board  of  Dental 
Examiners  is  created  to  consist  of  six  den- 
tists of  acknowledged  ability  who  pass  upon 
the  validity  of  each  diploma  presented  for 
registration. 

Any  person,  whether  holding  a  diploma 
or  not,  has  the  privilege  of  making  applica- 


tion for  license  before  said  board,  and  if 
passing  a  satisfactory  examination,  is  enti- 
tled to  a  certificate  in  like  manner  as  a  per- 
son holding  a  diploma,  and  upon  the  same 
terms. 

Any  member  of  the  board  can  issue  tem- 
porary license  to  any  applicant,  if  upon  ex- 
amination he  is  found  qualified  to  practice. 
The  temporary  license  is  valid  until  the 
next  meeting  of  the  board. 

Here  is  an  excellent  clause  in  the  law.  It 
is  unlawful  for  any  person  to  extract  teeth, 
or  to  peeform  any  other  operation  pertaining 
to  dentistry  for  pay,  or  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
vertising, exhibiting,  or  selling  any  medi- 
cine or  instrument,  or  business  of  any  kind 
or  description  whatever,  unless  such  person 
shall  first  have  complied  with  the  law. 

The  members  of  the  board  are  appointed 
by  the  Governor  to  serve  two  years.  The 
Governor  also  fills  vacancies.  Each  mem- 
ber must  make  oath  before  an  authorized 
official  to  faithfully  perform  his  duties. 

Every  one  engaged  in  the  practice  of  den- 
tistry at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act 
is  required  to  procure  from  the  board  a 
certificate  to  that  efiTect.  Such  license  or 
certificate  must  be  registered  in  the  court  of 
records  of  the  licentiate's  county.  The  fee 
for  such  a  license  is  fifty  cents.  The 
fee  for  license  to  begin  the  practice  of  den- 
tistry in  the  State  is  ten  dollars. 

Each  member  of  the  board  receives  for 
his  services  five  dollars  for  each  day  actually 
engaged  in  the  duties  of  his  office. 

Persons  violating  the  law  are  deemed 
guilty  of  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction 
are  fined  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars 
nor  more  than  three  hundred  dollars  for 
each  ofiense. 


A  prominent  dentist  says  the  American 
Dental  Weekly  is  just  what  is  needed ; 
can  now  get  the  news  in  a  few  days,  and 
enterchange  ideas  and  methods  within  a 
week,  instead  of  a  month  or  more.  This 
dentist  knows  what  he  is  talking  about. 
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Chit-Ohat. 


Dr.  A.  D.  Gale  died  at  his  home  in 
Brunswick,  Ga.,  on  October  10th,  1897,  a* 
the  mature  age  of  seventy-three  years  and 
six  months,  surrounded  by  his  family. 

Dr.  Gale  was  a  landmark  in  the  commu- 
nity and  a  pioneer  in  dentistry.  Was  born 
in  New  Hampshire  and  commenced  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  Newnan,  Ga., 
in  1847,  and  afterward  practiced  success- 
ively in  Americus,  Alabany,  Valdosta  and 
Brunswick,  covering  a  period  of  nearly  fifty 
years  in  active  practice. 

Like  many  of  those  of  the  old  school 
whose  names  are  illustrious  in  the  history  of 
dentistry.  Dr.  Gale  has  left  a  profound  im- 
pression upon  all  who  knew  him  as  the 
writer  did.  With  a  ready  intellect  and 
sound  judgment,  he  had  a  heart  which  re- 
sponded to  every  call  of  love  and  brother- 
hood. A  thorough  gentleman  in  character 
and  a  true  Christian  by  profession,  the  com- 
munity sustains  a  great  loss  by  his  death, 
and  dentistry  loses  a  father  who  bad  the 
highest  conception  of  professional  prestige 
and  responsibility. 

He  leaves  a  large  and  highly  respected 
family,  among  whom  are  Drs.  Frank  P. 
Gale  of  Atlanta,  and  L.  D.  Gale  of  Bruns- 
wick, both  dentists  well  known  in  Georgia. 

D.  D.  Atkinson. 


The  President's  Picture. 


It  affords  us  pleasure  to  present  the  pic- 
ture of  the  worthy  president  of  the  Southern 
Dental  Association.  Dr.  Beadles  is  not 
only  a  handsome  man  (excuse  the  remark, 
Mr.  President),  but  stands  preeminently  as 
one  of  the  leading  men  in  the  dental  pro- 
fession. A  man  of  broad  culture  and  fine 
poise — just  such  a  man  as  to  successfully 
lead  the  dental  host  to  a  grand  victory  in 
St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  February  22,  next 

The  liability  of  teeth  to  crack  under  the 
heat  of  soldering  is  greatly  lessened  by  oil- 
ing them  just  prior  to  investing  for  the  sol- 
dering process.  d.  d.  a. 


Barrett,  of  Buffalo,  in  his  impetuosity 
and  easy  flow  of  speech,  forcibly  reminds 
us  of  Bob  Toombs.  The  resemblance  is 
further  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  Barrett 
has  a  head  chock  full  of  ideas,  and  has  the 
courage  to  express  them.  He  is  much  be- 
loved and  admired  in  this  **  neck  of  the 
woods,''  and  we  look  for  him  to  meet  with 
the  Southern  next  spring  at  St.  Augustine. 


What's  the  matter  with  B.  Holly  Smith  ? 
Nothing !  He's  all  right !  Flirts  with  the 
boys  all  night,  but  at  roll-call  bobs  up  aa 
fresh  and  as  serene  as  a  morning  glory ;  reads 
a  lengthy  report  and  makes  a  speech  that 
would  turn  a  politician  green  with  envy. 


For  genuine,  unadulterated  hospitality. 
Proprietor  Harris,  of  Harris  Lithia  Springs, 
South  Carolina,  is  preeminently  unsur- 
passed. His  uniform  courtesy  and  prodigal 
liberality  will  long  be  embalmed  in  the 
hearts  of  the  South  Carolina  dentists.  In- 
deed, they  are  beginning  to  retrench  in  or- 
der that  they  may  be  able  to  meet  with  mine 
Iwst  again  next  year. 

By  the  way,  if  you  wish  to  meet  and 
know  a  handsome,  chivalrous,  bright  lot  of 
fellows,  go  to  the  old  Palmetto  State. 


Marshall,  of  Chicago,  needs  no  eulogy 
from  any  man,  for  his  recent  work  tells  the 
story  of  his  life  more  beautifully  than  could 
possibly  be  done  by  a  Gibbon  or  Macaulay. 
His  book,  **  Injuries  of  the  Face,  Mouth 
and  Jaws,"  published  by  the  S.  S.  White 
Dental  Manufacturing  Company,  to  use  a 
common  phrase,  **  fills  a  long-felt  want.** 
While  it  is  especially  adapted  to  the  student 
it  is  none  the  less  attractive  and  exceedingly 
valuable  to  the  practitioner.  As  a  text- 
book it  will  easily  assume  its  rightful  place 
in  dental  literature  as  a  leader.  It  may  be 
proper  to  state  that  we  were  not  compli- 
mented by  the  author  with  a  co^y  of  his 
book,  and  hence  our  criticism  is  entirely 
spontaneous  and  gratuitous.  Buy  the  book ! 
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Cook,  of  Chattanooga,  sustaioed  quite  a 
Kvere  injury  io  the  laceration  of  his  left 
baod  hj  being  thrown  from  a  buggy.  His 
(Hende,  and  they  are  legion,  deeply  eympa- 
tliite  with  him,  and  hope  for  a  speedy  re> 

If  a  dentist  of  your  acquaintance  says  or 
does  anything  that  would  be  of  interest  to 
our  readers,  we  will  thank  you  to  send  it  to 
Ds.  If  you  hav«  a  scheme,  an  idea,  or  fact 
ofyouroirn,  we'll  be  pleased  to  ventilate  it 
in  our  columns.  J.  a.  c. 


The  Dental  Engine. 

It  is  perhaps  known  to  only  a  few  of  the 
present  generation  that  the  inventor  of  the 
dental  en^ne  was  forced  to  defend  himself 
against  the  charge  of  infringement  by  the 
patentee  of  a  sheep-shearing  machine.  A 
long,  tedious  legal  contest,  however,  re- 
sulted in  Dr.  Morrison's  favor,  the  inventor 
of  the  engine. 


Cement  and  Porcelain  Dust. 

Dr.  Dunn,  Sr.,  of  Florence,  Italy,  in- 
corporates a  small  amount  of  porcelain  dust 
'prepared  by  pounding  old  porcelain  teeth 
Rue}  with  cement.  The  mixture  makes  a 
very  dense  filling,  with  a  hard  tlint-like 
furfaee,  and  is  especially  useful  on  maeticat- 
ing  surfaces. 


Cocaine  Injection. 

We  read  and  hear  a  great  many  things 
that  would  be  of  practical  importance  if  we 
irauJd  try  them.  I  have  in  my  mind  that 
Brother  Colson,  of  Chnrleston,  S.  C,  told 
u  in  the  Geoi^a  Convention  a  few  years 
igo,  that  cocaine  must  always  be  injected 
onder  pressure ;  that  is  to  say,  that  when 
injected  it  must  be  held  under  firm  pressure 
oy  the  thumb  or  finger  for  a  minute  or  two. 
The  doctor  is  eminently  correct.  This  ac- 
■^eraies  local  aneatheeia  and  diminishes 
Ite  toxic  effect  of  the  drug  Try  it,  and 
JouwiU  be  pfud  for  the  trouble.     D.  D.  a. 


EDWARD  PAYSON  BEADLES,  DJ).S.. 
Danville,  Va. 

President  of  Ihe  Southern  Dental  Associafion. 

Dr.  Beadles  was  born  in  Spottsylvania 
county,  Va.,  November  27,  18(13  (near  the 
battle-field  of  Spottsylvania  Court-house). 
Son  of  Kev.  R.  B.  Beadles,  of  the  Virginia 
Conference.  Mother  was  Miae  Rebecca 
Holladay,  of  Spottsylvania  county,  Va. 
Was  eilucated  at  Randolph  Macon  College. 
Studied  dentistry  at  the  University  of  Ma- 
ryland, graduating  in  1885.  Settled  in 
Danville,  Va.,  same  year.  Was  president 
of  the  Virginia  State  Dental  Association  in 
1892-93.  Served  three  years  on  State  Ex- 
amining Board,  For  two  years  was  Cor- 
responding Secretary  Southern  Dental  As- 
sociation, being  elected  from  that  office  to 
First  Vice-President  at  Asheville  in  1896. 
Has  travelled  some.  Made  a  tour  of  the 
world  a  few  years  ago,  sailing  from  Califor- 
nia to  the  Sandwich  Inlands,  thence  to  Sa- 
moa, New  Zealand,  Australia,  India,  and 
through  Europe.  Was  married  in  1892  lo 
Miss  Annie  Boisseau,  Danville,  Va.  Has 
always  taken  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  as- 
sociation work. 
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Band-box    Crown. 


Cocain  Solutions. 


A  lawyer  called  upon  a  dentist  not  very 
long  ago  with  a  "bandbox  crown"  in  his 
vest  pocket,  with  the  statement  that  while 
it  came  off  of  its  own  sweet  will  and  accord, 
without  any  act  or  persuasion  on  his  part, 
he  was  not  altogether  certain  that  he  was 
ready  to  prove,  by  either  evidence  or  argu 
ment,  that  the  crown  should  be  replaced  on 
the  superior  bicuspid  from  which  it  origin- 
ally came ;  since  the  real  facts  in  the  case 
were  that  the  aforesaid  "bandbox  crown" 
gave  him  more  comfort  in  his  vest  pocket, 
and  was  probably  just  as  oruamental  in  its 
place  of  seclusion  as  it  would  be  on  the  said 
bicuspid. 

The  dentist,  upon  examination,  found 
that  the  tooth  from  which  the  crown  came 
had  only  a  small  proximal  cavity  (which 
could  easily,  have  been  filled),  and  the  only 
preparation  it  had  received  for  a  crown  was 
the  cutting  off  of  the  prominence  of  the 
cusp  to  receive  the  "bandbox."  He  filled  the 
cavity  and  restored  the  cusp  at  one  sitting, 
making  a  neat,  substantial  and  comfortable 
piece  of  work. 

"  If  I  ever  do  get  a  chance  at  that  fel- 
low,'' said  the  lawyer,  "  Fll  make  him 
think  he  is  the  only  dentist  in  town' doing 
crown  and  bridge  work." 


Extracting  Roots. 

Did  you  ever  break  off  a  lateral  incisor 
or  bicuspid,  notably  the  first  bicuspid,  or 
any  other  tooth  so  far  under  the  alveolar  pro- 
cess, that  it  seemed  impossible  to  again  grasp 
it  with  the  forceps?  I  suppose  we  have  all 
done  that,  and  had  no  end  of  trouble  ex- 
tracting the  root.  It  is  my  practice  in  such 
cases  to  inject  cocaine,  and  with  a  sharp  bur 
cut  away  the  process  on  either  side  of  the 

root  as  far  as  desired,  when  the  root  can  be 
grasped  without  any  trouble  whatever,  and 
■easily  removed.  Under  the  local  anesthetic 
this  operation  is  a  painless  one. 

D.  D.  A. 


A  convenient  way  to  make  cocain  solu- 
tions of  a  known  strength,  is  to  get  a  two- 
drachm  vial  from  a  drug  store,  have  the 
druggist  to  test  the  capacity  of  it  by  put- 
ting exactly  two  drachms  of  water  into  it 
and  marking  the  line  of  the  surface  of  the 
water  on  the  bottle.  Then  with  a  disk  on 
the  engine  mark  the  points  on  the  bottle  of 
2 — 1 — i  and  J  drachms.  You  then  have 
a  reliable  and  convenient  graduate.  2.28 
grains  cocain  hydcl.  to  the  drachm  of 
water  yield  a  four  per  cent  solution.  This 
may  be  obtained  in  tablets  ready  for  use, 
and  can  be  dissolved  as  needed — ^  tablet  to 
1  drachm,  2  tablets  to  2  drachms,  etc.;  like- 
wise one  tablet  to  2  drachms  will  yield  a  2 
per  cent,  solution,  2  tablets  to  1  drachm  an 
8  per  cent,  solution.  These  kept  constantly 
on  hand  will  enable  the  operator  to  have  a 
fresh  solution  for  each  case.  d.  d.  a. 


Silver  Nitrate  and  Sodium  Chlorid 


Dr.  W.W.Walker,  of  New  York,  during 
his  vacation  in  Europe  this  summer,  at- 
tended the  Dental  Association  of  France,  and 
reports  that  a  dentist  of  eighteen  years'  prac- 
tice presented  several  children  whose  tem- 
porary teeth  he  had  treated  with  a  saturated 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  cavities, 
adding  sodium  chloride,  which  he  claimed 
precipitated  chloride  of  sUver,  and  that  this 
became  insoluble.  If  this  is  true,  why  would 
it  not  be  good  practice  to  observe  this  pre- 
caution at  the  cervical  margins  of  cavities 
before  filling? 


Oxygen  Qas  for  Treating  Abscess. 


In  the  London  L%neet  is  reported  benefi- 
cial results  from  treating  abscess  and  abscess 
cavities  with  oxygen  gas.  The  gas  is  al- 
lowed to  flow  into  the  cavities  from  the  cyl- 
inder. Some  have  been  trying  it  in  treat- 
ing antral  disease,  and  report  much  satis- 
faction from  its  use. 
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THE  HIGHEST  AIM. 


BT  £.  P.  BEADLES,  D.D.8., 

Danville,  Va. 


In  this  day  of  materialism  it  is  hard  for 
maDv  men  to  rise  to  a  truly  professional 
standard.  The  idea  has  crept  in  that  the 
most  Buccessful  man  is  the  one  who  accu- 
mulates the  greatest  number  of  dollars,  re- 
gardlefiB  of  methods.  The  difference  be- 
tween a  tradesman  and  the  really  profes- 
fiional  man  is  that  the  former  makes  the 
dollar  his  highest  aim,  the  chief  end ;  while 
the  latter  makes  the  service  he  can  render 
to  humanity  his  highest  aim,  the  chief  end; 
and  regards  the  money  he  receives  as  of 
^ondary  importance,  or  as  simply  a  means 
to  an  end.  The  professional  man  would 
rather  render  his  services  in  a  professional 
manner  and  receive  no  fee,  than  to  render 
them  in  an  unprofessional  manner  and  re- 
ceive money.  This,  to  some,  may  seem  to 
be  merely  an  ideal',  and  not  to  be  found 
among  the  men  of  any  profession  to-day. 
This  is  a  mistake.  We'  have  professional 
men  in  dentistry,  law  and  medicine.  What 
the  proportion  is  the  writer  would  not  un- 
dertake to  say ;  but  in  just  the  proportion 
that  these  professional  men  are  to  be  found, 
^  in  the  same  proportion  is  that  profession 
reaching  its  highest  aim. 

The  tradesman  nor  the  ** professional" 
advertising  writer  cannot  understand  these 
things.  They  are  above  them.  When  a 
man  refuses  to  advertise  when  it  is  shown 
him  that  he  can  add  a  few  dollars  to  his 
Jim  purse,  the   **  ad.  writer"  looks  upon 


him  as  a  wild  sort  of  idiot,  not  knowing  that 
this  man  has  a  peculiar  kind  of  honor  that 
neither  a  few  dollars  nor  many  dollars  can 
buy.  The  dental  profession  is  beset  with 
more  temptations  along  this  line  than  others. 
There  is  more  intimacy  with  the  trade  side. 
The  two  come  closer  together.  We  have 
had  to  depend  heretofore  largely  upon  the 
tradesman  for  our  literature.  But  every- 
thing cannot  be  accomplished  at  once.  In 
time  there  will  be  professional  literature  and 
trade  literature.  We  will  be  able  to  sep- 
arate the  two,  and  the  sooner  the  divorce  is 
accomplished  the  better  it  will  be  for  the 
purely  professional.  The  trade  is  a  neces- 
sity, and  the  tradesmen  are  gentlemen ;  but 
it  cannot  be  expected  that  they  should  see 
this  matter  from  a  professional  standpoint. 
Nor  can  it  be  expected  that  they  will  re- 
fuse to  print  advertisements  which  tend  to 
the  leading  astray  of  the  unwary.  The 
remedy  must  be  within  ourselves.  There 
should  be  no  demand  for  this  sort  of  thing. 
We  should  read  our  own  literature  and  go 
to  the  catalogues  for  the  wares  we  need. 

We  are  beset  along  another  line  We 
are  tempted  by  our  patients  to  do  unpro- 
fessional things.  They  wish  to  dictate  the 
manner  of  certain  operations.  They  claim 
the  right  to  say  what  we  shall  do.  This  is 
not  true  of  other  professions;  but  we  are 
young.  We  will,  in  time,  command  greater 
respect — t.  e, ,  if  we  aim  for  a  professional 
plane.  We  must  have  the  will-power  to 
assert  our  authority  and  the  nerve  to  see  a 
patient  walk  out  in  search  of  a  less  scrupu- 
lous man.     This  means  dollars  lost  at  the 
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time,  but  to  return  in  the  future  with  added 
respect  and  dignity.  The  public  will  have 
no  higher  regard  for  our  profession  than  we 
have  for  it.  A  professional  man  never 
haggles  over  the  cost  of  his  services.  He 
never  allows  himself  to  be  "jewed" — this 
is  left  for  the  shops  and  the  "shoppers." 

The  whole  matter  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  one  word  "education."  A  profession 
will  never  rise  above  its  standard  of  educa- 
tion. The  public  judge  us  largely  by  our 
education  outside  of  dental  books.  We  can 
never  be  what  we  should  be  until  we  have 
a  profession  made  up  of  men  who  have  had 
academic  training.  The  best  medical  col- 
leges require  at  least  A.B.  before  matricu- 
lation. We  have  many  notable  men  who 
have  not  had  educational  opportunities ;  so 
has  every  other  profession,  but  these  are  the 
exception,  not  the  rule. 

Our  forces  are  schools,  professional  litera- 
ture and  a^gociations.  We  know  that  there 
are  too  many  schools,  not.  enough  good  lit- 
erature, and  too  little  interest  in  association 
work.  Are  there  enough  men  who  have 
the  interest  of  dentistry  at  heart  to  change 
the  order  of  things? 


CAPPING  PULPS. 


BY  D.  D.  ATKINSON,  D.D.S  , 
Brunswick,  Ga. 


This  is  an  operation  very  little  in  favor, 
even  in  these  the  closing  days  of  the  enlight- 
ened nineteenth  century,  and  why  ?  Is  it  not 
true  that  a  tooth  with  a  healthypulp  is  better 
than  one  from  which  it  has  been  removed  ? 
Is  it  not  true  that,  although  the  jaw  toler- 
ates a  devitalized  tooth,  and  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  it  is  often  spared  to  a  long  and 
gatiffactory  Eervice,  nevertheless,  a  ret- 
rograde movement  goes  on  from  the  date  of 
its  devitalization,  which,  in  time,  will  cul- 
minate in  the  loss  of  the  tooth  ? 

It  will  be  agreed  that  the  tooth  with  the 
living  pulp  is  best,  and  that  a  retrograde 
metamorphosis  is  in  process  in  every  case 


where  the  pulp  has  been  extirpated.     It  loay 
be  very  slow  in  progress  and  may  not,  even 
in  a  lifetime,   reach  serious  consequenees, 
but  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  it  does,  and 
the  loss  of  the  tooth  may  be  attributed  to 
that  cause.     The  general  and  accepted  prac- 
tice, even  among  those  of  the  best  class  of 
dentists,  is  to  apply  arsenic  or  some  other 
agent  for  its  devitalization  as  soon  as  an 
exposed  pulp  is  discovered.-   This  is  done 
not  because  they  believe  a  pulpless  tooth 
better  than  a  living  one,  but  because  of  the 
prevailing  idea  that  a  pulp  already  exposed 
cannot  be  successfully  capped  and  retained, 
which,  to  an  alarming  extent,  is  true;  but 
to  my  mind  the  fault  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  dentistry  of  the  nineteenth  century  is 
not  quite  up  to  it,  and  not  to  the  impracti- 
cability of  the  operation.     Dr.  J.  Y.  Craw- 
ford says,  in  substance,  that  when  the  den- 
tin fails  to  show   sensitiveness  it  is  a  sign 
that  the  pulp  is  not  performing  its  function 
and  cannot  be  of  further  value.    This,  from 
experience,  would  seem  to  be  a  philosophic 
conclusion ;  but   isn't  it  possible  that  the 
day  will  come  when  this  idea  will  be  dis- 
proven  ?     That  dental  science  will  be  able 
to  divorce  the  pulp  from  any  tooUi  structure 
with  which  it  is  no  longer  in  harmony,  and 
let  it  go  on  performing  its  function  in  all 
structures  not  involved  in  the  caries?    I 
think  it  will. 

Dr.  R.  B.  Adair  has  given  several  very 
interesting  papers  on  this  subject,  taking 
the  stand  that  pulps  should  not  be  destroyed, 
and  sustains  his  theory  by  making  it  his 
practice  to  cap  nearly  every  exposed  pulp, 
and  successfully. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  teach  methods  in 
this  paper,  but  will  drop  one  hint  which 
will  be  of  value  to  any  one  who  will  try  it. 
Iodoform  powder  made  in  paste  with  creo- 
sote, and  flowed  gently  over  the  exposure, 
protected  by  cement  applied  over  it  in  the 
same  manner,  comes  as  near  perfection  as  a 
pulp-capping  as  anything  in  my  experience 
or  observation. 
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I  believe  that  the  day  will  come  when 
BcieDtific  dentistry  will  look  upon  the  pro- 
miscuous devitalizing  of  pulps  with  a  degree 
of  intolerance  not  now  imagined,  and  that 
pulpcapping  will  be  the  established  and 
soccessf  ul  practice. 


DIDACTIC  TEACHINQ. 


JUST  THINK. 


BY  DR.  H.  C.  HERRING. 


I  watched  an  intelligent  jeweler — a  grad- 
uate of  a  horological  school — examine  a 
collar  which  had  been  neatly  screwed  on  a 
maudrel.  He  decided  it  had  been  "  shrunk 
OD,"  and  nothing  could  change  his  opinion. 
He  began  tapping  and  finally  driving  until 
the  threads  appeared.  Of  course  the  entire 
piece  was  spoiled. 

I  stood  by  a  blacksmith's  forge  and 
watched  a  graduate  of  a  literary  college 
make  several  attempts  to  weld  two  pieces  of 
iron.  I  suggested  that  if  he  would  use 
borax  the  pieces  would  stick,  *'  D — n 
borax,"  said  he,  **  it's  got  to  stick."  But  it 
didn't  stick. 

Just  such  cases  could  be  cited  ad  infinitum 
where  intelligent  people,  who  after  blunder, 
ing  over  the  most  trivial  matters,  at  once 
bejrin  to  dredge  every  emporium  of  knowl- 
edge for  light,  when  if  they  would  only 
"just  think,"  the  problem  would  be  solved. 

Apropos:  I  have  noticed  going  the 
rounds,  words  of  caution  and  even  condem- 
Dation  in  the  use  of  cocaine,  eucaine  et  cU.y 
for  the  painless  extraction  of  teeth,  in  that 
they  cause  ugly  ulcers. 

I  take  occasion  to  defend  these  drugs 
against  this  slanderous  assault — in  short,  any 
drug  when  used  hypodermically, whenever  it 
is  assailed  for  having  caused  an  ulcer  at  the 
puncture  of  the  needle.  "Just  think"  of 
the  danger  from  a  puncture  of  a  rusty  nail. 

My  friend,  you  are  using  a  rusty  needle, 
'^ay  you  deny  it ?  Well,  then,  your  atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  fate  of  Ananias.  Keep 
a  supply  of  points  and  at  the  first  appear- 
ance of  rust,  throw  it  away.  Yes,  use 
bright  clean  points  and  escape  the  maledic- 
tions which  have  very  justly  been  heaped 
upon  other  things. 


BY   L.    p.    HASKELL,    D.D.8., 
Chicago. 


I  have  been  much  interested  in  a  paper 
on  this  subject  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Marshall,  read 
at  the  late  meeting  of  the  Southern  Dental 
Society.  In  it  he  takes  strong  ground 
against  didactic  teaching  in  dental  colleges. 
I  most  certainly  agree  with  him,  at  least  so 
far  as  the  teaching  of  prosthetic  dentistry 
is  concerned,  and  can  speak  from  personal 
knowledge,  after  seven  years'  experience  in 
two  dental  colleges  and  seven  years  in  a 
postgraduate  school. 

I  have  long  claimed  that  prosthetic  den- 
tistry cannot  be  taught  in  the  lecture-room. 
There  must,  of  course,  be  a  few  lectures  on 
general  principles,  but  no  amount  of  dia- 
grams, models,  etc.,  will  give  the  student  a 
correct,  tangible  idea  of  how  to  do  the  thing. 
Even  in  the  laboratory  the  student'  labors 
under  great  disadvantage  in  being  taught  in 
classes,  and  especially  large  classes  with  but 
two  or  three  demonstrators,  and  they  often 
inexperienced  men.  In  no  place  in  the 
dental  college  is  experience  so  much  needed 
as  in  the  laboratory. 

With  my  seven  years'  experience  in  a  post- 
graduate school,  where  all  the  instruction  is 
given  in  the  laboratory,  in  detail,  step  by 
step,  and  the  student  looked  after  to  see 
that  he  follows  instructions,  one  realizes 
that  this  is  the  only  successful  method  of 
teaching  this  branch  of  dentistry.  Often  is 
the  remark  made,  ^*  I  have  learned  more  in 
one  month  than  in  the  entire  course  in  col- 
lege." Of  course  I  fully  realize  how  diflS- 
cult  it  would  be  to  carry  out  this  plan  with 
the  large  classes  in  colleges ;  but  if  the  ex- 
perienced lecturer  who,  if  capable  of  doing 
what  he  teaches,  could  spend  a  good  part  of 
his  time  demonstrating  in  the  laboratory,  in- 
stead of  haranguing  in  the  lecture-room,  the 
student  would  learn  far  more,  and  less  of 
his  valuable  time  be  wasted. 
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CRYSTAL    MAT    GOLD    AS    A 
TOOTH  FBESERVER. 


An  Ideal  Gold  Filling  When  Com- 
bined with  Cohesive  Strips. 


BY  H   R.  JEWETT,  D.D.8., 
iitlanta,  Ga. 


Soft  gold  has  always  been  regarded  by 
many  dentists  as  the  best  form  oi  gold  for 
preserving  tooth-structures.  We  frequently 
find  on  having  to  replace  soft-gold  'fillings, 
after  possibly  twenty  or  thirty  years  of  good 
service,  that  while  the  gold  is  very  soft  and 
crumbling,  the  tooth* structure,  as  far  as  cov- 
ered by  the  gold,  is  perfectly  preserved. 

There  can  be  but  one  reason  for  this,  and 
that  is  the  perfect  adaptation  of  the  gold  to 
the  walls  of  the  cavity  throughout.  A  gold 
leaf  that  can  be  converted  from  a  non-cohe- 
sive to  a  cohesive  foil,  simply  by  annealing 
it,  is  not  a  strictly  soft  or  non-cohesive  gold, 
and  cannot  be  so  perfectly  adapted  to  the 
walls  of  a  cavity. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  introduction  of 
cohesive  gold  was  a  step  in  advancement  in 
dentistry,  in  that  we  are  enabled  to  rebuild 
lost  tooth-structure  that  could  not  be  done 
with  soft  gold,  it  is  a  question  yet  to  be  de- 
cided whether  or  not  it  is  possible  to  make 
it  as  much  of  a  success  as  a  tooth-preserver 
as  soft  gold  has  proven.  The  combiuation 
of  the  soft  and  cohesive  has  been  resorted 
to  by  some  dentists  to  take  advantage  of  the 
good  features  of  each,  as  well  as  to  elimi- 
nate the  objections  to  both.  The  imperfect 
union  of  the  two  golds  in  the  same  cavity, 
however,  has  given  rise  to  some  objections ; 
reducing  the  strength  of  the  knuckle  or 
contour  filling  at  the  point  of  union. 

The  crystal  mat  gold,  as  now  placed  upon 
the  market,  is  a  form  of  gold  which  answers 
the  demands  of  both  soft  and  cohesive. 
When  worked  as  a  soft  gold  in  the  com- 
mencement of  a  filling,  with  hand  pressure 
it  can  be  as  perfectly  adapted  to  the  walls 


of  the  cavity  as  any  soft  foil,  without  any 
tilting  or  rocking  whatever ;  and  after  being 
well  condensed  (by  hand  pressure  or  mallet) 
will  leave  a  perfectly  cohesive  surface  with- 
out having  been  annealed. 

In  preparing  the  cavity  for  mat  gold 
there  should  be  no  retaining  points,  and 
only  slight  groove  or  undercuts  at  the 
proper  places  to  securely  anchor  the  filling. 
A  piece  of  mat  gold  of  sufficient  size  to  ex- 
tend from  one  retaining  groove  to  the  other 
should  be  placed  on  the  floor  of  the  cavity ; 
this  should  be  pressed  into  position  with  a 
coarse-pointed  instrument  and  condensed 
with  finer  pointed  instruments,  hand  press- 
are  being  used.  In  going  from  one  side  of 
the  cavity  to  the  other  with  the  pressure, 
you  will  note  that  the  portion  of  gold  first 
placed  into  position  does  not  roll  up  and 
leave  the  walls.  Repeat  this  with  layer 
after  layer,  until  the  foundation  is  well  laid 
•and  the  filling  anchored.  It  may  then  be 
completed  with  the  automatic  or  hand  mal- 
let, using  either  crystal  mat  or  cohesive 
foil. 

As  the  mat  gold  can  be  so  nicely  adapted 
to  the  walls  of  the  cavity,  it  should  be  ased 
until  the  margins  are  reached,  from  which 
point  the  filling  may  be  finished  with  cohe- 
sive strips,  using  the  electric,  automatic,  or 
hand  mallets. 

The  only  objection  urged  against  the  use 
of  mat  gold  for  completing  the  filling  is 
that  it  is  not  firm  at  the  margins.  This 
you  will  find  true  if  you  use  it  at  these 
points  without  annealing  it,  or  if  you  use 
too  much  mallet  force.  Passing  mat  gold 
through  the  flame  gives  it  the  same  tough- 
ness as  possessed  by  cohesive  foil. 

The  most  convenient  form  and  the  nicest 
working  mat  gold  the  writer  has  yet  found 
is  the  No.  9  strips,  put  up  by  the  S.  ^^ 
White  Manufacturing  Company.  Being  in 
strip  form,  you  can  readily  estimate  the 
quantity  used,  and  can,  with  the  gold  pliers, 
break  it  into  the  desired  length  for  different 
sized  cavities.     This  special  form  also  works 
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more  uniformlj  and  with  less  tendeucy  to 
crumble. 

Besides  the  advantage  of  being  a  great 
tooth-preserver,  mat  gold  can  be  worked  in 
one-third  the  time  required  for  working  co- 
hesive strips. 


Our  British  Cousins. 


Ever  ready  to  criticize,  and  reluctant  to 
adopt  anything  American,  our  British  cons- 
iDs  are  at  present  involved  in  a  wrangle 
over  some  recent  changes  and  additions  to 
deotal  terminology. 

As  a  characteristic  sample,  we  note  an 
extract  from  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tomes, 
delivered  at  a  meeting  of  the  Odontological 
Societv  of  Great  Britain  : 

'*As  a  teacher  he  did  not  like  fresh  terms. 
The  advocates  in  America  of  the  tri-tuber- 
cular  theory  of  the  genesis  of  teeth  and  the 
Kinetogenesis,  and  all  the  various  other 
sorts  of  words  they  had  invented,  had  be- 
come a  nuisance.  Some  of  their  terms  had 
obtained  currency  while  it  was  still  doubt- 
ful whether  the  facts  that  those  terms  in- 
teDdwl  to  embody  were  true." 

Such  wholesale  denunciation  is  not  argu- 
ment, and  hence  not  conclusive.  **As  a 
teacher,*'  we  naturally  expected  something 
more  specific  from  the  distinguished  gentle- 
maD.  Cousin  Tomes  should  familiarize 
himself  with  our  laws  and  customs.  It  is 
the  high  prerogative  of  every  American 
citizen  to  coin  his.  own  words,  and  every- 
btxly  accepts  them  without  the  proverbial 
grain  of  salt.  j.  a.  c. 


The  Old  Pivot  Tooth. 


In  cases  of  emergency,  or  for  economical 
reasons,  the  old  style  pivot  tooth  can  be 
quickly  placed  in  position  and  made  reason- 
ably secure,  by  using  cement  in  the  crown 
and  root,  observing  the  precaution  to  keep 
the  wood  perfectly  dry  in  order  to  insure 
union  with  the  cement. 


FORMALDEHYD  IN   CONNEC- 
TION   WITH   ESSENCE    OF 
GERANIUM  IN  DENTAL 
THERAPEUTICS. 


In  a  paper  recently  read  at  the  Society 
d'Odcntologie,  at  Paris,  M.  S.  de  Marion 
spoke  very  interestingly  of  his  experience  in 
the  use  of  formaldehyd  in  connection  with 
the  essence  of  geranium  in  the  treatment 
of  dental  caries. 

The  choice  of  a  good  antiseptic  in  the 
treatment  of  caries  of  teeth,  he  says,  is  yet 
one  of  the  main  prejudices  of  the  dental 
profession.  None  of  our  antiseptics  {have 
given  entirely  satisfactory  results,  because 
the  physical  structure  of  the  teeth  prevents 
the  entering  of  same  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, the  dentin  being  saturated  with 
saliva  and  serum.  Experiments  have 
proven  that  creosote,  thymol  and  many 
others  do  not  combine  with  water  or  saliva, 
but  are  simply  suspended  in  the  same  as 
little  globules  and  cannot  therefore  act  as 
antiseptics. 

A  good  antiseptic  must  be  soluble  in 
water,  it  must  be  diffusible  in  order  to  ster- 
ilize the  liquid  contents  of  the  dentinal  can- 
aliculi,  and  lastly,  it  must  have  no  bad 
effect  on  dentin.  Formaldehyd  is  the  first 
antiseptic  having  each  of  these  properties. 
Its  action  is  as  follows :  All  animal  matter, 
in  this  case  the  pulp,  disintegrates  in  the 
presence  of  air  and  its  nitrogen  and  carbon 
form  ammonium  salts  and  carbonates  re- 
spectively. As  chemical  disintegration  goes 
on,  the  ammonium  salts  being  very  diffusi- 
ble, saturate  the  dentin.  Formaldehyd 
brought  in  contact  with  the  disintegrating 
pulp  has  the  tendency  to  form  compounds 
with  ammonium  and  the  carbonates. 

As  a  result  of  it,  formaldehyd  is  chemi- 
cally and  antiseptically  neutralized  and  ab- 
sorbed. The  process  of  disintegration  goes 
on  until  the  disintegration  is  complete  by 
addition  of  more  formaldehyd.  Then  its 
antiseptic  action  on  the  pathogenic  microbes 
begins. 
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The  sterilization  of  caries  is  a  perfect  one, 
but  somewhat  slow.  M.  S.  de  Mafion  has 
had  excellent  results  with  the  addition  of 
the  essence  of  geranium  to  stop  disintegra- 
tion of  putrid  matter  at  the  beginning.  AH 
ethereal  oils,  with  exception  of  this  essence, 
cause  soreness  and  pain  of  the  peridental 
membrane.  Essence  of  geranium  put  on 
the  tongue  has  no  burning  effect,  it  has  a 
mild  and  agreeable  smell,  stops  caries  in- 
stantly and  diminishes  the  necessity  of  ap- 
plying formaldehyd  too  frequently. 

M.  de  Marion's  antiseptic  treatment  of 
putrid  root-canals  is  as  follows :  He  opens 
the  pulp  chamber  as  usual  and  cleans  that 
as  well  as  the  canals  of  all  putrid  matter* 
Formaldehyd  is  then  introduced  on  shreads 
of  cotton  and  evaporated  with  a  heated 
silver  wire.  This  treatment  is  repeated 
two  or  three  times  at  same  sitting.  A  tem- 
porary dressing  is  now  made  of  cotton 
shreds  saturated  with  formaldehyd  and  ge- 
ranium and  the  cavity  is  closed  air-tight, 
with  wax  or  gutta-percha.  Two  or  three 
days  aflerwards  the  same  treatment  is  re- 
peated. The  essence  of  geranium  serves 
to  find  out  any  putrid  matter ;  left  in  con- 
tact with  the  same,  it  changes  its  mild  and 
agreeable  smell,  and  only  when  the  latter  is 
pure  a  permanent  filling  can  be  inserted. 

F.  A.  B. 


For  Neuralgia. 

The^  Dental  Practitioner  gives  this  as  a 

good  local  application  in  neuralgia : 

Menthol grs.  xv. 

Guaiucol grs.  xv. 

Alcohol  abs drs.  ivse. 

Apply  over  the  seat  of  the  pain  with  'a  brush 
and  rub  in  with  gentle  friction. 


^  Don't  forget  that  from  others  you  have 
learned  much  that  is  valuable  to  you  in 
every-day  practice,  and  that  you  ought  to 
pay  back  by  giving  something  in  return. 
Just  squeeze  the  sponge  and  see  what  will 
run  out. 


GOOD   JtJDQMENT    A   BEQUI 

SITE. 

BY  CHAS.   A.  BLAND,  D.D.S., 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 


The  wonderful  advancement  of  the  dental 
profession  and  the  recognition  it  is  gaining 
as  a  science  cannot  fail  to  flatter  our  vanity; 
nevertheless  we  must  not  surround  ourselves 
with  an  unsurmountable  barrier  of  egotism. 
If  we  think  there  is  nothing  more  to  de- 
velop %[)d  allow  our  energies  to  be  lulled 
into  repose,  the  result  will  be  complete  stag 
nation.  We  all  have  our  hobbies.  One 
thinks  his  method  of  treating  and  filling 
root-canals  the  only  one  guaranteeing  suc- 
cess, and  he  is  on  his  feet  in  a  moment  to 
totally  annihilate  any  who  dare  to  take  issue 
with  him.  Another  points  with  proud  sat- 
isfaction at  the  gaudy  crown- work  he  has 
placed  in  the  mouth  of  some  young  girl. 
When  the  unfortunate  smiles,  the  scintillate 
ing  splendor  of  her  beaming  countenance 
makes  one  think  of  the  richness  of  the 
Klondike.  The  jeweler  who  thus  destroys 
the  beauty  of  the  human  face  undoubtedly 
has  considerable  skill,  but  h6  does  not  pos- 
sess that  cardinal  virtue,  ''good  judgment." 
We  should  not  only  study  utility  but  es 
thetics;  to  conceal  artificiality  should  be 
our  aim.  Let  us  shake  off  the  shackles  of 
self-conceit  and  proceed  un trammeled  to  the 
upbuilding  of  the  great  profession,  dentistry. 

I  consider  the  establishment  of  The 
American  Dental  Weekly  a  great  thing 
for  the  Southern  dentists.  Through  its  col- 
umns ideas  may  be  exchanged  and  opinione 
ventilated.  All  this  tends  to  broaden  our 
conceptions,  and  makes  us  have  a  high  re- 
gard for  our  professional  brothers.  Let 
every  dentist  in  the  Southland  contribute 
to  the  support  of  this  paper. 


Wanted — To  know  if  some  one  can  give 
us  the  facts  touching  the  practice  of  den- 
tistry in  the  two  armies  during  the  late  war 
between  the  States  ? 
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SUBMABINE  OOLD. 


While  this  Oerman  product  is  hardly 
known  in  our  country,  it  seems  to  be  used 
daily  more  and  more  in  the  Fatherland. 
Many  points  for  and  against  it  are  being 
brought  out  of  late. 

Suboiarine  gold  was  put  on  the  market 
by  Dr  William  Herbst,  Bremen,  a  year  or 
two  ago.  In  a  recent  paper  read  at  the 
International  Congress  of  Physicians  and 
XaturalistB,  this  noted  German  den  tilt  en- 
deavored to  bring  forth  the  superiority  of 
his  gold  in  the  filling  of  central,  approximal 
and  fissare  cavities  in  the  presence  of  saliva. 

Dr.  Herbst  claims  that  by  the  hand 
pressure  applied  in  filling,  there  is  no  possi- 
ble chaDce  for  any  saliva  to  remain  ;  at  the 
same  time  it  would  not  do  any  harm  if 
there  was  some  left,  as  it  has  been  proven 
that  no  cultures  can  be  raised  on  pure  gold, 
and  that  bacteria  cannot  live  on  the  bottom 
of  a  good  gold  filling. 

It  may  be  well  to  describe  the  method  of 
filling  with  submarine  gold. 

Although  manufactured  in  No.  60  and 
120  thickness,  it  is  exceedingly  soft.  For 
ase  it  is  cut  in  squares  of  the  size  of  ordi- 
nary pellets,  which  are  moistened  with 
water  to  make  them  more  pliable  and  easier 
to  be  wedged  in  between  the  mass  of  gold. 

The  cavities  are  prepared  as  for  amalgam 
fillingd,  no  undercuts  or  pits  are  necessary. 
With  a  hand  plugger  twenty  or  thirty  of 
these  square  pieces  are  taken  up  at  once 
and  placed  with  a  good  pressure  in  the 
center  of  the  cavity,  holding  the  ends  of 
same  until  all  are  brought  down  well. 
Smaller  quantities  are  now  wedged  in  be- 
tween this  and  the  walls,  starting  at  one 
point  and  going  all  around.  This  work  is 
to  be  continued  till  it  is  impossible  to  place 
in  more  gold  and  an  impression  cannot  be 

niade  any  more.     The  rough  and  uncovered 
Burface  ia  to  be  smoothed  now  with  steel  or 
Btone  polishers,  applying  a  good  pressure. 
Should,  during  the  filling,  the  gold  fail  to 


stick  or  wedge,  try  with  less  gold,  or  start 
at  another  place. 

Submarine  gold  can  be  annealed  and  so 
made  cohesive  for  the  filling  and  contouring 
of  front  teeth. 

Dr.  Herbst's  gold  certainly  must  be  a 
wonderful  filling  material,  if  it  has  all  the 
properties  claimed  by  its  inventor.  Tt^^e 
strongest  point  in  its  favor  seem?  to  be  the 
undesirability  of  the  use  of  the  rubber  dam, 
and  its  softness  and  pliability,  which  mikes 
the  work  very  quick. 

Would  it  not  be  advisable  to  give  it  a 
fair  trial  and  then  judge?  f.  a.  b. 


RETAINING  APPLIANCES. 


This  subject  was  brought  before  the 
American  Academy  of  Dental.  Science.  We 
make  some  extracts  from  D:.  Milton  Smith's 
remarks  in  the  Inteniitional  DsnialJou^mal : 

There  is  no  question  but  what  the  best 
retaining  appliance  is  a  fixed  appliance.  To 
illustrate  this  you  take,  for  instance,  a  case 
of  protrusion  of  the  anterior  teeth  which 
have  been  brought  into  line.  If  an  appli- 
ance can  be  made  by  putting  bands  on  the 
molars  and  cementing  them  to  place,  with  a 
wire  running  from  the  molars  around  the 
front  of  the  teeth',  the  ends  bsing  soldered 
to  those  bands,  you  have  the  ideal  retaining 
fixture ;  but  it  is  rarely  that  you  can  use 
these  fixed  appliances^  not  because  it  is  a 
mechanical  impossibility  by  any  means,  but 
because  patients  object  to  retaiuing  appli- 
ances that  cannot  be  removed  fjr  certain 
important  society  events. 

Of  course,  it  should  be  the  aim  in  making 
a  retaining  fixture  to  have  the  smallest  pos- 
sible contact  with  the  teeth  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  decay. 

In  regulating  cases  where  we  have  simply 

moved  an  instanding  incisor  out  over  the 

lower  incisors,   many  times  the  occlusion 

itself  is  sufiicient  to  retain  the  tooth  in  posi- 
tion, but  sometimes  you  will  find  that  after 
the  correction  of  the  irregularity  your  in- 
cisor still  drops  back  a  little  to  an  occlusion 
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with  the  lower.  Now,  such  a  case  eb  that 
could  be  nicely  retained  by  a  simple  fixture, 
say  a  band  around  the  tooth  with  wire  pro- 
jections resting  on  the  adjoiuing  teeth,  and 
yet  you  will  find  it  is  the  desire  of  most  pa- 
tients to  avoid  wearing  such  an  appliance, 
and  your  only  recourse,  therefore,  is  to 
again  resort  to  an  applicatiou  of  the  vul- 
canite plate,  with  little  wire  projections  be- 
hind the  tooth,  keeping  it  from  moving  back. 
There  is  another  point  in  regard  to  this 
matter  of  retaining  appliances  of  which  we 
often  lose  sight,  and  that  is  the  tendency  of 
regulated  teeth  to  return  to  their  old  form 
of  irregularity.  There  seems  to  be  a  natu- 
ral tendency  in  that  direction  which,  in 
some  cases,  it  seems  almost  impossible 
to  overcome.  'Ihe  teeth  are  moved  into 
place  ;  retainiifg  appliances  are  put  on  and 
worn  by  the  patient  for  a  year  or  more,  and 
then  taken  off,  and  back  the  teeth  go  to 
their  old  position,  and  the  entire  work  is 
regarded  as  a  failure,  when  really  the  only 
error  was  in  the  fact  that  the  retaining  ap- 
pliauce  was  removed  too  soon.  In  other 
words,  there  are  many  cases  of  corrected 
irregularities  where  the  apparatus  for  re 
tainiug  the  teeth  in  their  changed  position 
should  have  been  a  retaining  appliance  for 
life— a  permanently  fixed  appliance  which 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  patient's 
mouth.  That  is  what  we  lose  sight  of.  If 
I  understand  the  object  of  our  work  in  pros- 
thetic dentistry,  it  is  in  part  to  make  people 
better  looking.  If  it  is  professional  to  ex- 
tract natural  teqth  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plying artificial  teeth,  and  improving  a  per- 
son's appearance,  it  is  certainly  quite  as 
professional  to  make  a  fixed  retaining  appli- 
ance by  cutting  into  the  teeth  and  anchor- 
ing them  by  wires  to  hold  them  in  the  de- 
sired position,  with  the  same  end  in  view. 
There  are  cases  where  we  are  forced  to  do 
this.  Take,  for  instance,  a  case  where  we 
have  a  protrusion  of  the  incisor  teeth  in  a 
patient  somewhat  advanced  in  years,  say 
about  thirty,   and  you    have  drawn   them 


back  into  line  and  wish  to  retain  them.  The 
usual  method  of  retaining  in  such  a  case  is 
to  drill  into  the  palatal  su  rface  of  the  teeth 
and  set  wire  retainers  which  rest  on  the  ad- 
joining teeth,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for 
those  teeth  to  move  out.  Now  the  tendency 
of  those  teeth  to  move  out,  especially  in  a 
person  of  that  age,  is  something  astonishing. 
I  recollect  a  case  of  the  kind  where  two 
central  incisors  had  been  drawn  back  and 
wire  retainers,  resting  on  the  laterals,  were 
put  in,  supposing  the  laterals  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  hold  them.  They  not  only  moved 
forward  themselves,  but  they  took  the  lat- 
erals along  with  them.  A  new  appliance 
had  to  be  made  for  correcting,  and  the  same 
kind  of  a  fixture  was  made  for  retaining, 
except  that  this  time  it  was  extended  to  in- 
clude the  cuspid  tooth,  and  there  was  no 
further  trouble. 


Nine  Shillings  Per  Dozen. 

For  many  reasons  quite  well  known  to 
the  intelligent  reader,  the  impression  ob- 
tains that  England,  aside  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  her  **  roast  beef  and  plum  pud- 
ding," also  boasts  of  the  luxury  of  a 
**pure  and  undefiled"  dental  profession. 
This  is  purely  an  assumption,  however,  as 
the  following  advertisement,  taken  from  the 
'* Chemist  and  DruujgiM^^^  London,  will  pain- 
fully (?)  attest : 

**  Teeth  extracted  whilst  you  wait  at  lOM. 
each,  or  9s.  the  dozen  "  ! 

This  would  scarcely  be  found  duplicated 
even  **on  the  Bowry,"  where  the  code  of 
ethics  is  scrupulously  unobserved ! 


Wanted. — Thoroughly  capable  assistant 
for  Paris,  France.  Must  be  willing  to  pre- 
pare for  and  pass,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the 
government  examinations,  during  which 
time  he  would  not  more  than  pay  expenses. 
There  is  an  excellent  field  in  France  for  one 
who  is  willing  to  take  the  trouble  to  obtain 
the  license  to  practice.  Address  American 
Dental  Weekly. 
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Appointments  by  Governors, 

The  danger  of  having  a  governor  to  ap- 
point members  of  an  examining  board  is 
shown  in  two  cases  already.  The  Missis- 
sippi Dental  Association  recora mended  some 
names  for  the  governor  to  select  from.  He 
went  outside  and  appointed  one  man  who 
had  never  attended  but  one  course  of  lec- 
ture?. It  has  been  said  that  it  was  done  so 
as  to  control  political  patronage  from  a  cer- 
tain section  of  the  State.  Knowing  some- 
what of  that  governor,  we  are  prepared  to 
believe  this  a  fact. 

Now  comes  a  similar  case  from  Connect- 
icut, where  the  governor,  for  political  effect, 
removed  a  highly  esteemed  graduate  mem- 
ber of  the  board  and  appointed  in  his 
tod  a  young  non-graduate.  And  so 
It  Will  continue  so  long  as  the  governor 
^f  a  State  has  the  appointing  power.  Texas 
*"l  Boon  have  the  same  complaint  to  make, 
as  \{i  new  law  allows  the  governor  to  make 
the  appointments.     If  we  are  not  mistaken, 


the  State  of  Illinois  has  had  the  same 
trouble.  The  Pennsylvania  law,  of  which 
we  gave  a  synopsis  in  the  Weekly  a  few 
issues  back,  has  provided  against  this 
trouble.  The  Georgia  law,  as  it  stands, 
guards  against  it,  and  so  do  other  State 
laws  Such  power  should  never  be  given  a 
governor,  for  the  majority  of  State  magis- 
trates are  nothing  more  than  political 
bosses,  and  will  turn  every  appointment  to 
a  political  end. 

Aside  from  political  preferment,  some 
governors  are  like  other  ordinary  people 
who  believe  that  he  who  can  make  a  rubber 
plate  and  put  in  an  ordinary  filling  is  com- 
petent to  fill  the  position  of  dental  ex- 
aminer. 


How  to  Establish  a  Dental 
Practice. 


In  an  article  published  in  the  Dental  Reg- 
ister, by  Dr.  N.  C.  Hoff— How  to  Establish 
a  Dental  Practice — the  subject  is  elaborately 
discussed;  and  if  the  line  of  procedure 
suggested  by  the  author  could  be  perfectly 
carried  out,  it  would  in  every  instance  lead 
to  ultimate  success.  The  following  extract 
we  clip  as  one  of  the  strongest  points  pre- 
sented, which  would  not  only  lead  to  the 
upbuilding  of  the  individual  practice  but 
also  to  the  increased  interest  in  societies, 
which  means  the  elevation  of  the  profession 
at  large : 

An  educated  person 'will  have  decided 
advantage  over  one  whose  entire  store  of 
knowledge  is  confined  to  his  profession,  or 
is  limited  and  characterless.  Patients  re- 
spect and  want  culture  in  their  dentist,  as 
they  expect  and  seek  it  in  their  preacher, 
doctor  or  lawyer.  The  broader  a  man's 
knowledge  the  wider  will  be  his  influence 
professionally.  What  are  the  essentials  ? 
Every  dentist  who  hopes  to  get  and  retain 
the  confidence  and  support  of  his  patients 
must  be  well  qualified  to  perform  any  and 
all  ordinary  service  in  a  good  and  substan- 
tial   manner.      This    implies    a    thorough 
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course  of  training  in  all  the  technical  func- 
tions of  dentistry,  as  well  as  such  theoretical 
study  as  shall  be  necessary  to  qualify  him 
to  correctly  diagnose  diseased  conditions 
and  to  apply  proper  and  adequate  remedies 
for  relief.  To  obtain  this  degree  of  profi- 
ciency he  must  set  a  high  mark  for  attain- 
ment— one  that  cannot  be  reached  by  a 
three  years'  or  five  years'  course  of  study  in 
any  dental  educational  institution,  but 
which  shall  only  be  reached  after  years  of 
careful  and  painstaking  effort  to  do  the  best 
possible  for  every  case  undertaken  ;  simple 
as  well  as  difficult  cases  should  be  subjected 
to  the  closest  scrutiny  that  nothing  of  value 
or  interest  in  any  case  may  be  overlooked. 
The  early  establishment  in  one's  mind  of  a 
systematic  method  in  making  diagnoses, 
and  the  treatment  of  every  case  by  princi- 
ples rather  than  without  interest  or  mechan- 
ically, is  of  the  utmost  importance.  We 
always  find  that  the  man  who  gets  thus  in- 
terested in  his  own  work  and  becomes  at' 
tached  to  his  calling,  and  finds  himself  ap- 
preciated by  the  community  in  which  he 
lives,  begins  to  think  of  his  professional 
brethren  and  he  wants  to  know  what  they 
are  thinking  and  how  they  are  getting  along 
with  their  work,  and  he  subscribes  for  the 
dental  magazines  and  begins  to  read,  and 
then  he  wants  to  see  these  men  who  write 
and  talk  in  society  meetings ;  he  wants  to 
ajBk  them  some  questions  that  he  finds  diffi- 
cult to  adjust,  and  so  he  joins  his  local, 
state  or  national  dental  society,  and  he 
attends  the  meetings  as  religiously  as  he 
does  his  church  prayer-meeting,  and  he  feels 
in  duty  bound  to  take  his  part  in  the  dental 
meeting  just  as  in  his  church  prayer-meet" 
ing,  and  thus  he  gets  interested  in  his  pro" 
fession,  and  his  patients  know  it  without 
any  announcement  on  his  part  through  the 
press  and  are  glad  of  it  and  proud  of  their 
dentist,  not  because  he  announces  in  all  the 
local  papers  that  he  is  such  a  big  man  away 
from  home — that  he  has  been  summoned  by 
the  dentists  in  national  assemblage  to  tell 


them  how  he  does  it— but  because  they  are 
glad  that  he  is  broad  and  liberal  enough  to 
take  an  interest  in  his  calling  and  is  willing 
to  sacrifice  his  time  and  money  to  get  on  in 
the  calling  to  which  he  is  devoting  his  life. 
If  we  axpect  to  attract  intelligent  and 
discriminating  people  professionally,  we  must 
be  the  embodiment  of  the  highest  prevail- 
ing or  known  ideas  of  the  profession ;  we 
must  actually  live  the  life,  not  theoretically 
nor  ostentatiously,  but  honestly  and  con- 
scientiously. 

The  Blue  Pencil. 


The  little  simple  things  that  you  have 
grown  accustomed  to,  and  which  seem  al- 
most too  simple  to  tell  about,  are  often  of 
great  value  to  the  eager  dentist.  Here  is 
one  from  Dr.  Barrett,  in  the  Dental  Prae- 
titwnerj  on  so  simple  a  thing  as  a  blue  pen- 
cil, which  will  be  appreciated  by  many  : 

A  blue  or  red  aniline  pencil  is  a  great 
convenience  to  the  dentist,  in  either  the 
laboratory  or  operating-room.  It  serves  to 
mark  a  cast  for  relief,  or  for  the  borders  of 
the  plates,  the  positions  of  the  teeth,  etc. 
But  its  greatest  usefulness  fs  found  in  artic- 
ulating and  grinding  artificial  teeth,  crowns, 
fillings,  etc.  The  surface  to  which  a  crown 
or  filling  is  to  be  adapted  is  heavily  marked 
with  the  pencil,  and  the  occlusion  then 
made.  The  pencil  mark  is  transferred  to 
the  exact  point  to  be  ground  ofl^  It  is  quite 
as  efifective  and  much  more  convenient  of 
application  than  the  articulating  paper  sold 
for  that  purpose.     Keep  an  aniline  pencil 

constantly  withiu  reach  when  at  your  work, 
and  it  is  surprising  how  often  it  will  be 
found  useful. 


The  nice  notice  of  the  Weekly  by  Dr. 
Barrett  in  his  able  journal,  the  Dented  Prac- 
titionery  is  much  appreciated.  The  doctor 
is  one  man  who  is  not  afraid  to  speak  what 
he  thinks. 


Wanted. — Position  by  a  good  all-round 
man.  Address  **Denture,"  care  American 
Dental,  Weekly. 
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Paralysis  After  Chloroform. 


Tatte  has  recorded  in  the  Tkerapzutie  Oa- 
2dU  two  <*age8  personally  observed  by  him, 
ID  which  paralysis  followed  chloroform  nar- 
cosis. He  believes  that  such  paralysis  arises 
irom  several  causes:  First,  from  the  posi- 
UoQ  in  which  the  patient  is  lying,  whereby 
pressure  is  exercised  upon  a  supplying  nerve, 
or  as  a  result  of  tractions  on  the  arm  or  leg 
of  a  violent  nature.  Second,  the  employ- 
ment of  impure  chloroform,  which  seems 
capable  of  poisoning  the  nervous  system  and 
producing  such  paralysis,  at  the  same  time 
developing  transient  or  permanent  albumi- 
nuria. He  also  believes  that  in  some  rare 
instances  the  chloroform  renders  the  patient 
eufceptible  to  microbic  intoxication,  with 
secondary  paralysis  from  this  cause. 


Antral  Diseases  and  Pjrorrhea 
Alveolarls. 


We  make  some  extracts  from  an  article 
by  Dr.  J.  M.  Whitney  in  the  Pacific  Stoma- 
idogieal  GazettCf  on  a  subject  that  is  of 
much  interest  to  our  readers : 

There  is  one  cause  of  antral  trouble,  that 
is,  pyorrhea  alveolarls.  He  has  been  much 
interested  in  examining  the  crania  of  an- 
cient Hawaiians.  He  has  given  many 
years  to  the  study,  and  has  examined 
many  thousand  crania ;  has  found  nearly 
all  the  diseases  which  we  to  day  find  in  the 
mouth.  Among  them  he  has  quite  a  num- 
ber of  specimens  which  indicate  that  antral 
trr)uble  was  caused  by  pyorrhea  alveolaris 
cutting  through  into  the  antral  cavity.  It 
was  not  until  some  years  ago  that  he  found 
hLi  first  case  that  was  produced  in  this  man- 
ner. Since  then  he  has  seen  one  or  two 
others  that  have  been  directly  caused  by 
pyorrhea  alveolaris  destroying  the  process 
until  it  cut  through  into  the  antrum.  He 
has  been  rather  heroic  in   his   treatment, 

making  the  opening  so  large  that  he  could 
readily  pass  his  finger  into  the  antrum.  In 
that  way  he  would  have  plenty  of  room  to 


remove  the  trouble  by  the  curette,  and, 
also,  he  would  get  plenty  of  drainage. 
Drainage  is  of  great  importance.  Another 
thing  which  he  has  found  of  very  great  ser- 
vice, is  that  of  spraying  under  pressure. 
He  has  used  as  high  as  eighty  pounds  to  the 
square  inch,  throwing  the  medicine  in  with 
that  pressure,  with  excellent  results.  It 
has  been  stated:  be  very  careful  of  any 
irritant ;  that  is  well  put  in.  He  had  a 
case  during  this  last  year  where  he  had 
treated  the  antrum  for  some  time,  and 
finally  thought  he  would  try  iodine,  and 
found  that  one  application  of  iodine  en- 
tirely relieved  the  trouble,  which  he  had 
been  over  three  months  in  treating.  It  was 
a  severe  treatment,  but  it  did  the  work. 


Boot  Perforation. 


A  clever  writer  has  said  that  the  best 
treatment  for  perforation  is  the  preventive 
treatment.  Dr.  Register,  in  the  Interna- 
tional Dental  Journal,  says : 

If  in  reaming  canals  we  perform  the  op- 
eration very  carefully,  it  will  be  found  that 
as  the  instrument  approaches  or  touches  the 
cementum,  the  patient  will  give  evidence 
of  pain ;  if  the  patient  be  previously  di- 
rected to  state  when  sensation  occurs,  per- 
forations should  never  occur.  When  he 
finds  that  the  instrument  (the  reamer)  has 
invaded  the  cementum,  be  sterilizes  the 
canal  thoroughly,  and  is  careful  to  exercise 
no  pressure  in  placing  the  root-filling. 

Those  cases  of  perforation  near  the  apex 
which  he  has  encountered,  he  has  treated 
after  one  method.  Pack  in  the  canal,  and 
against  the  pericementum  at  the  perfora- 
tion, a  small  quantity  of  salol,  and  over 
this  place  a  cone  of  zinc  phosphate.  Of 
course,  the  salol  disappears,  as  it  always 
does,  after  a  period  when  used  as  a  canal 
filling ;  but  he  believes  that  it  performs  its 
ofi[ice  as  an  un irritating  antiseptic  while  it 
lasts. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  treat  a  perfor- 
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ated  root,  when  the  caDal  is  accessible,  is 
to  whittle  a  piece  of  wood  to  the  length 
and  size  of  the  canal,  trying  it  in  to  ascer- 
tain that  it  does  fit;  then  make  the  wooden 
point  a  little  smaller  and  wrap  around  it,  to 
the  depth  of  the  canal,  a  piece  of  very  thin, 
well  annealed  platinum  foil.  Dry  the  canal 
and  coat  the  platinum  with  a  thin  varnish ; 
then  push  the  platinized  wood  point  to  the 
end  of  the  canal,  and  gently  remove  the 
wooden  point,  leaving  the  platinum  in  the 
canal.  Blow  in  hot  air  to  hasten  the  har- 
dening of  the  varnish,  and  then  proceed  to 
fill. — Ed.  American  Dental  Weekly. 


Earl  Chesterfield 


In  one  of  his  many  letters  to  his  son, 
says:  **Pray  send  for  the  best  operator 
for  the  teeth,  at  Turin,  where  I  suppose 
there  is  some  famous  one,  and  let  him  put 
yours  in  perfect  order,  and  then  take  care 
to  keep  them  so  afterwards  yourself.  You 
had  very  good  teeth,  and  hope  they  are 
still;  but  even  those  who  have  bad  ones 
should  keep  them  clean,  for  a  dirty  mouth 
is,  in  my  mind,  ill  manners"  May  15, 
1749. 

In  a  letter,  dated  November  12,  1750, 
just  before  his  son  reaches  Paris,  where  it  is 
the  purpose  of  Earl  Chesterfield  to  have 
him  complete  his  training  in  court  etiquette 
and  diplomacy,  the  Earl  says:  **A  dirty 
mouth  has  real  ill  consequences  to  the 
owner,  for  it  infallibly  causes  the  decay  as 
well  as  the  intolerable  pain  of  the  teeth, 
and  it  is  very  offensive  to  his  acquaintance, 
for  it  will  inevitably  stink.  I  insist,  there- 
fore that  you  wash  your  teeth  the  firtl  thing 
you  do  every  morning,  with  a  soft  sponge 
and  warm  water,  for  four  or  five  minutes; 
and  then  wash  your  mouth  five  or  six  times. 
Moiiton,  whom  I  desire  you  will  send  for 
upon  your  arrival  at  Paris,  will  give  you 

an  opiate,  and  a   liquor  to  be   used  some- 
times." 

This  famous   courtier,    orator    and    wit, 
midst  the  exacting  duties  of  his  high  posi- 


tion, found  time  to  caution  his  son  regard- 
ing the  proper  care  of  his  teeth ! 

If  every  man  in  our  day  who  imagines 
himself  a  wit  and  an  orator,  would  conde- 
scend to  give  similar  advice  to  his  offspring, 
verily,  verily,  every  poor  dentist  could 
boast  of  a  Klondike  of  his  own  I 


Lung  Surgery. 

Lung  surgery  is  becoming  quite  common. 
The  Maryland  Afedicctl  Journal  says  the  sub- 
ject received  considerable  attention  at  the 
Moscow  Medical  Congress.  Here  are  a  few 
cases  reported : 

In  septic  operations  (tubercular  cavities, 
abscesses,  bronchiectases,  foreign  bodies, 
gangrene,  actinomycosis)  65  per  cent. 

Primary^ung  tumors  have  not  yet  been 
operated  upon.  Four  out  of  seven  cases  of 
pneumotomy  for  sarcoma  of  the  breast 
which  had  spread  to  the  lung,  healed. 

Seven  cases  of  lung  wound,  treated  by 
removal  of  blood- clots  from  the  pleural 
cavity,  and  a  suture  around  the  bleeding 
lung  site,  all  recovered. 

PuHimotomy  for  echinococcus  gave  90 
per  cent,  of  healing. 

Dr.  Tuffier  in  one  case  sought  to  remove 
a  focus  of  tuberculosis  in  its  initial  stage,  as 
if  it  were  a  tumor,  by  the  knife.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  healing,  as  did  Lowson  and  Do- 
gen,  each  in  one  case. 

If  you  have  dropped  upon  some  new  idea, 
material  or  instrument  in  your  office  prac- 
tice, or  from  conversation  with  a  brother 
dentist,  write  it  out  and  send  it  to  the 
American  Dkntal  Weekly.  It  will  do 
you  good,  and  how  many  others  may  be 
benefited  you  could  not  tell.  The  exchange 
of  ideas  builds  up  professions  as  well  as  in- 
dividuals. Societies  have  done  much  to 
elevate  the  dental  profession  upon  this  plan 
of  exchanging  ideas,  but  only  a  small  per 
cent,  of  dentists  who  read  the  Weekly  at- 
tend societies. 
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TIME  THE  ONLY  ABBITER. 


BT  J.  A.  CHAPPLE,  D.D.S., 
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In  an  effort  to  establish  himself  in  a  new 
community  no  professional  man  labors  unr 
derthe  disadvantages  experienced  by  the 
dentist    For  the  proof? 

A  lawyer  launches  his  sign  in  a  new 
town.  His  merits  are  unknown,  but  he  is 
employed  in  a  case,  or,  as  is  often  the  prac- 
tice of  a  novitiate,  tenders  his  services  to  the 
client,  gratis — a  procedure  that  is  regarded 
as  entirely  ethical.  In  spite  of  the  law  and 
the  evidence,  relying — wholly  upon  Aaron 
Barr's  definition  of  law,  i.  e.  "that  which 
is  forcibly  asserted  and  plausibly  maintain- 
ed," he  secures  a  verdict  for  his  client. 
Perhaps  hundreds  hung  upon  his  eloquence. 
He  therefore  had  hundreds  to  proclaim  him 
a  good  lawyer,  and  at  one  bound  he  leaps 
to  the  front 

The  new  doctor,  in  the  absence  of  the 
regular  family  physician,  is  called  to  attend 
a  patient  who  is  well  and  favorably  known 
throughout  the  community.  Daily  inquir- 
ies are  made  regarding  the  patient's  con- 
dition. He  is,  invariably,  "a  very  sick 
man,"  but  in  defiance  of  a  faulty  diagnosis 
and  the  wrong  medicine  administered,  the 
desperately  ill  fellow  pulls  through,  and  it 
becomes  the  consensus  of  opinion  for  miles 
around  that  the  new  doctor  is  quite  skilled 
b  his  art 

A  minister  fills  his  pulpit  for  the  first 
time.  A  large  and  intelligent  congrega- 
tion eagerly  awaits  to  hear  his  initial  efibrt. 


His  manner  and  personal  appearance  are  in 
his  fiivor,  his  voice  is  pleasing  to  the  ear, 
and  he  delivers  a  sermon  greatly  appreciated 
by  all*  present.  His  reputation  as  a  ' '  pulpft 
Orator"  is  established  at  once. 

The  artist  paints  the  portrait  of  a  ''  lead- 
ing citizen"  or  "  acknowledged  belle,"  and 
should  it  prove  a  living,  breathing  thing  on 
canvas,  orders  pour  in  upon  him  unsolicited^ 
and  with,  not  only  a  reputation  made  in  a 
day,  but  as  a  substantial  accompaniment, 
ducats  as  well.^ 

The  surgeon  removes  an  ovarian  tumor 
or  an  appendix,  or  restores  the  blind  to 
sight — ^all  with  marked  success — and  his 
claims  to  proficiency  are  at  once  conceded. 

But  no  such  opportunities  present  them* 
selves  to  the  equally  competent  and  merito- 
rious dentist.  His  first  effort  may  be  the 
highest  expression  of  manipulative  skill, 
but  no  one  is  conscious  of  the  fact  but  him- 
self: none  to  herald  his  achievements,  and 
none  to  applaud  but  an  approving  con- 
science. 

In  many  instances  where  the  dentist  has- 
discharged  his  services  to  the  greatest  satis- 
faction of  the  patient  he  is  enjoined  to  se- 
crecy. This  was  the  experience  of  the 
writer  in  the  first  years  of  his  practice.  A 
beautiful  and  accomplished  young  lady,  in 
her  teens,  by  reason  of  extensive  pyorrheal 
condition,  was  forced  to  lose  the  four  lower 
incisors.  These  were  first  duplicated  in 
every  respect  by  artificial  teeth.  Sabbath 
morning,  when  the  family,  with  two  excep- 
tions, were  at  church  and  the  servants  dis- 
charged for  the  day,  we  removed  the  teeth. 
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took  the  impression  and  bite,  and  late  in 
the  afternoon  inserted  the  denture,  a  perfect 
/ae  dimife  in  shape,  size,  color  and  irregviar 
position  of  the  original.  We  were  indeed 
proud  of  our  success  The  patient  was 
equally  so.  But  perpetual  secrecy  was  ex- 
acted, and  our  only  remuneration  was  a  gen- 
erous fee  and  the  confidence  and  patronage 
of  an  influential  family.  This  bit  of  expe- 
rience is  doubtless  but  an  echo  from  thou- 
sands of  others,  and  there  is  no  need  to 
multiply  examples. 

Except  in  a  few  isolated  instances  where 
a  lucrative  practice  is  at  once  enjoyed  by 
reason  of  large  family  connections  or  most 
favorable  environment,  on  an  average  it  re- 
quires at  least  ten  years  of  hard  work  be- 
fore the  dentist  gains  the  unreserved  confi- 
dence of  the  people.  It  is  then,  perhaps, 
f^hen  his  sight  begins  to  fail,  or  some  physi- 
cal infirmity  asserts  itself,  thereby  greatly 
disqualifying  him  for  the  proper  discharge 
of  an  increasing  practice. 

How  best  to  correct  this  grievous  dis- 
paragement, and  place  the  dental  surgeon  in 
an  equally  advantageous  position  we  leave 
to  the  political  economist. 


INSTRUCTIONS   FOR  USING 

COCAINE. 


Js  Baldness  Contagious  P 

Dr.  Babouraud,  in  the  Annates  de  Derm- 
aJtologie,  firmly  believes  that  the  disease  is 
contagious,  and  that  barbers'  instruments 
are  most  common  carriers  of  the  contagion; 
but  as  customers  come  and  go  from  one  bar- 
ber shop  to  another,  it  is  difficult  to  trace 
each  case  to  its  source.     Starting  with  the 

theory  of  the  microbic  origin  of  the  disease, 
Sabouraud  has  worked  out  a  strong  chain  oi 
evidence  in  its  support. 

The  Time  is  at  Hand. 


Many  enthusiastic  expressions  about  the 
American  Dental  Weekly,  and  subscrip- 
tions as  well,  are  coming  in.  You  may  not 
see  another  copy  in  a  long  while  unless  you 
send  $1  for  six  months  or  $2  for  twelve 
months.  You  want  the  news  once  a  week 
and  fifty-two  times  a  year. 


BY  NORMAN  J.  ROBERTS,  D.D.S., 
Waukegan,  111. 


Success  with  the  cocaine  solutions  depends 
upon  three  conditions : 

First — Absolutely  pure  water. 

Second — Fine,  sharp  needles. 

Third — ^Thorough  injecting. 

With  these  conditions  complied  with,  ab- 
solutely painless  operations  can  be  performed 
without  any  systemic  or  local  disturbance. 

Dentists  should  prepare  their  own  solu- 
tions. In  warm  weather  it  should  be  done 
twice  each  week,  while  in  cold  or  mild 
weather  it  should  be  done  once  a  week,  al- 
though it  will  last  much  longer. 

The  necessary  apparatus  consists  of  a  good 
filter  or  distilling  outfit,  a  set  of  prescrip- 
tion scales  and  a  bottle  of  cocaine  crystals. 
To  inject  successfully,  it  requires  sharp 
Number  28  gauge  needles  (straight  and 
curved)  and  a  strong  syringe  provided  with 
large  finger  bars. 

Every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  cocaine  solution  from  coming  in 
contact  with  the  tongue  and  throat  When 
a  napkin  or  absorbent  paper  cannot  be 
placed  close  to  the  point  of  the  syringe  to 
absorb  the  escaping  fluid,  a  rubber  bulb  in- 
fant's syringe  should  be  filled  with  water 
and  be  in  readiness  to  wash  the  escaped  fluid 
away  immediately. 

FORMULA. 

Cocaine  hydrochlorate 28  grains. 

Carbolic  acid ,  6  dropf. 

Filtered   and  boiled    (or  distilled) 

water 8  ounces. 

Have  the  point  of  the  needle  very  sharp, 
and  inject  as  near  the  middle  of  the  tissue 
as  possible,  between  the  process  and  the 
outside  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

After  repeated  experiments  during  the 
last  four  years,  I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  efficacy  of  atropine,   chloral, 
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boric  acid  and  kindred  drugs  added  to  the 
cocaine  solution  only  tend  to  cause  irrita- 
tion and  sloughing,  adding  no  particular 
virtue  to  the  formula. 

The  operator  should  provide  himself  with 
one  of  Dr.  Fitche's  pocket  prescription 
scales,  costing  $1.00,  which  is  sufficiently 
accarate  to  weigh  15  graius  at  one  time. 
Then  if  a  good  filter  (Pasteur  preferred)  is 
used  to  purify  the  water,  and  it  is  hoiled  for 
half  an  hour  or  distilled,  then  placed  in  an 
air-tight  bottle  sealed,  it  can  be  used  with 
perfect  safety. 

PRECAUTIONS. 

In  very  warm  or  cold  weather,  and  with 
weak  nervous  subjects,  a  test  should  be 
made  by  carefully  injecting  around  one 
tooth  first.  Then  if  no  serious  symptoms 
are  manifested  the  work  can  be  continued 
with  little  liability  of  further  trouble. 

A  stimulant  is  always  in  order  where 
weak  or  nervous  patients  are  operated  on, 
and  brandy  is  about  the  best,  taken  several 
minutes  before  operating 

Nitrite  of  amyl,  ammonia  and  camphor 
inhalations,  as  in  all  disturbances  from  an 
anesthetic,  are  indicated,  should  symptoms 
appear. 

Never  fail  to  have  the  patient  rinse  the 
mouth  thoroughly  and  often  during  the  op- 
eration, and  at  the  last  moment  swallow 
«>me  water  to  remove  the  cocaine  from  the 
throat,  which  will  prevent  nausea. 

Until  you  are  expert  in  the  use  of  the 
needle,  do  not  try  to  inject  over  three  or 
four  teeth  at  one  time,  but  allow  several 
minutes  to  elapse  before  commencing  again, 
for^lrouble  will  come  from  allowing  the  so- 
lution to  escape  in  the  mouth  or  from  in- 
jecting into  soft  vascular  tissue  where  rapid 
absorption  takes  place.  With  clean  in- 
struments, sharp  fine  needles,  pure  fresh 
solutions,  and  careful  manipulation,  suc- 
<»«  is  assured. 

CARE   OP    THE   SYRINGE. 

When  not  in  use  always  keep  a  wire  in 
the  needle,  a  cap  on  the  end  of  the  syringe, 
and  have  water  in  the  barrel. 


Provide  yourself  with  extra  wires,  so  that 
in  case  the  wire  bends  you  will  have  a 
straight  one  to  place  in  the  needle. 

Should  the  syringe  not  have  good  suction 
remove  the  top,  withdraw  the  piston,  place 
some  fine  sweet-oil  between  the  washers  and 
tighten  them  by  the  nut  on  the  piston. 
Half  your  success  will  depend  on  the  proper 
working  of  the  syringe. 

AFTER  TREATMENT. 

Whenever  the  tissues  in  the  mouth  are 
wounded,  whether  by  extraction  or  other 
means,  an  antiseptic  mouth-wash  should  al- 
ways be  prescribed.  The  following  formula 
and  directions,  put  in  the  form  of  a  rubber 
stamp,  is  a  very  convenient  means  of  fur- 
nishing a  prescription  to  the  patient  without 
taking  the  dentists'  time. 

Bore  glycerine 8  ouncee. 

Carbolic  acid 8  drachms. 

Mix  about  half  a  spoonful  of  the  wash 
with  half  glass  of  water  (warm  preferred)  ; 
brush  te.eth  and  rinse  gums  thoroughly, 
holding  wash  in  mouth  three  minutes.  The 
printed  directions  should  be  placed  on  the 
bottle,  so  that  the  patient  can  more  easily 
comprehend  the  instructions. 

TO   PREVENT   SLOUGHING. 

Your  needle  and  syringe  should  be  scru- 
pulously clean,  and  do  not  use  the  same 
needle  in  pus  cavities  that  is  used  to  inject 
the  gums.  Immediately  after  using  the 
needle  wipe  it  dry.  Keep  an  extra  bottle 
for  the  remaining  contents  of  the  syringe 
after  use,  as  none  of  the  drug  should  be 
poured  back  into  the  original  bottle. 

Whenever  specks  are  seen  floating  in  the 
solution,  filter  through  filter-paper. 

Inject  a  good  article  of  peroxide  of  hy- 
drogen into  the  sockets  of  ulcerated  teeth. 
All  pieces  of  loose  bone  should  be  removed, 
and  also  any  part  of  the  solid  bone  which 
might  irritate  the  gums. 

FINAL   PRECAUTIONS. 

Have  your  needle  sharp  and  clean.  Al- 
ways give  your  patient  time  to  rinse  his 
mouth  thoroughly.     Be  very  sparing  in  the 
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use  of  cocaine  solutions  in  very  warm  or 
very  cold  weather,  and  also  with  weak  and 
nervous  patients.  Take  plenty  of  time  and 
have  the  air  in  the  room  cool. 

A  few  drops  of  cocaine  on  the  tongue  or 
throat  in  a  warm  room  will  make  almost 
any  patient  faint  and  sick.  Always  have 
your  stimulants  and  restoratives  close  at 
handy  that  no  time  may  be  lost  hunting  for 
them. 


IS  THE  ETHICAL   MAN  ETHI- 
CAL P 


TO  BACK  A    TOOTH    TO  PRE- 
VENT  CRACKING. 


BY  H.  H.   JOHNSON. 


Take  a  piece  of  twenty-four  carat  gold 
about  thirty-six  gauge,  fit  carefully  to  the 
tooth,  and  see  that  the  pin  holes  be  not  too 
large.  Extend  the  backing  over  the  cut- 
ting edge  a  little,  at  right  angles,  but  do 
not  lap  it  down  on  the  labial  side.  Remove 
carefully,  and  flow  twenty-two  carat  solder 
over  the  backing  from  the  pin  holes  to  the 
cutting  edge  as  thick  as  it  must  be  when  the 
piece  is  finished.  This  done,  clean  the  tooth 
with  alcohol  of  all  wax,  and  the  backing 
with  sulphuric  acid  of  all  borax  and  oxide. 
Next  mix  thin  cement  and  spread  over  the 
backing  and  place  on  the  tooth.  Press 
down  until  all  the  surplus  exudes.  Bend 
the  pins  slightly  to  prevent  the  backing 
getting  moved. .  Invest  and  bring  the  in- 
vestment well  down  over  the  cutting  edge 
of  the  tooth  and  backing,  as  this  part  has 
already  been  strengthened  with  solder.  A 
tooth  backed  in  this  way  will  not  crack  from 
borax  or  solder  getting  under  the  backing. 


Go  Abroad  to  Get  the  News. 


One  of  our  esteemed  German  contempo- 
raries (Die  Zahntechnische  Reform  Woozen- 
9chrift)  says  the  State  of  Massachusetts  is 
about  to  pass  a  law  to  prevent  the  use  of 
amalgam  as  a  filling  material,  and  the  use 
of  rubber  for  artificial  dentures,  on  account 
of  the  mercury  they  contain.        f.  a.  b. 


The  strictly  ethical  man,  though  barred 
from  advertising  in  a  commercial  sense,  is, 
nevertheless,  an  industrious  and  discrimi- 
nating advertiser.  His  methods  and  keen 
foresight  into  the  best  channels  for  an  ad- 
vertisement would  command  a  premium  in 
*'  the  marts  of  trade.''  To  one  who  is  fond 
of  the  humorous  side  of  life,  the  various 
means  employed  to  attract  public  attentiou 
to  one's  professional  wares,  remind  him 
forcibly  of  a  **  Comedy  of  Errors."  His 
special  accomplishment  or  natural  endow- 
ment, aside  from  his  professional  trend,  will 
generally  determine  the  particular  channel 
or  method  by  which  he  hopes  to  attain  his 
end. 

We  note  a  few  striking  examples,  not  for 
your  information,  because  they  are  familiar 
old  friends  of  yours,  and  you  will  readily 
recognize  them  ;  but  in  the  past  they  have 
afforded  us  much  genuine  pleasure  and 
profit,  and  for  that  reason  only  we  wish  to 
accord  them  that  public  recognition  they  so 
richly  deserve. 

The  time-worn  trick  of  being  called  from 
a  church  congregation  or  crowded  theater 
to  attend  a  patient  has  served  its  day,  and 
is  now  seldom,  if  ever,  resorted  to.  (On 
one  occasion  at  a  church  in  a  Western 
town,  in  the  midst  of  a  sermon,  the  min- 
ister paused  to  announce  that  *'  if  Dr.  Blank 
was  present,  he  would  please  answer  an  ur- 
gent call  at  the  door."  Dr.  Blank  was 
present  and  happened.to  occupy  an  adjoin- 
ing seat  by  the  writer.  He  was  a  young 
M.D.  of  acknowledged  ability  and  engaging 
personality,  and  enjoyed  a  good  practice. 
But  his  sense  of  honor  and  fear  of  ridicule 
should  he  respond  to  the  call  impelled  him 
to  keep  his  seat — a  circumstance  which  in- 
ured greatly  to  his  material  interests  shortly 
thereafter,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
his  presence  was  quite  generally  known  by 
those  present,  and  his  failing  to  answer  the 
summons  at  once  dispelled  the  suspicion — 
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if  any  existed — that  he  was  the  author  of 
the  "  caU.") 

A  few  years  ago  the  popular  method  of 
advertising  one's  self  was  in  the  form  of  an 
intmfieu}  with  a  reporter  of  some  paper,  in 
which  the  personal  pronoun  figured  most 
conspicuously.  But  the  purpose  of  this 
became  so  flagrant  to  the  public  it,  too,  has 
been  abandoned,  and  methods  more  subtle 
and  least  suspecting  are  now  employed  to 
**  win  &vor  and  affection,"  if  not  a  few 
dollars. 

Perhaps  the  most  inviting  field  just  now  for 

^If-promotion,  and  one  more  eagerly  sought 

than  any  other,  is  an  active  membership  in 

secret  organizations.     The  young  (and  old) 

aspirant  for  professional  preferment  can  be 

relied  upon  as  a  regular  attendant  at  all  the 

stated  meetings ;  and  should  he  be  asked  to 

«erve  in  an  official  capacity,  with  blushes 

and  apologies,  but  secret  elation,  he  accepts 

the  high  trust  imposed  with  a  speech  largely 

ioterBpersed  with  4th-of-July  patriotism  and 

the  personal  pronoun.     To  see  his  name  in 

the  list  of  '*  officers  elected"  as  it  appears 

in  the  ptMie  prints  is  the  culmination  of  an 

imbition    long  nourished    by  our  ethical 

<onfr^re. 

But  should  our  wide-awake  friend  enter- 
tam  some  ''peculiar  views"   about  secret 
orders,  and  declare  himself  as  acting  upon 
the  gulden  rule,  he  is  likely  to  be  seen  oc- 
<opying  a  conspicuous  seat  in  some  fashion- 
able church;  usually  comes  in   after  the 
preliminary  service,  when  the  pews  are  full, 
and  to  get  a  seat  at  all,  is  reluctantly  pressed 
forward    to    one   in    the  ''amen  corner." 
^mingly  he  drinks  in  every  utterance  of 
the  preacher ;  but  the  while  he  is  absorbed 
in  a  mental  calculation  as  to  how  he  can  be 
appointed  or  elected' to  a  stewardship,  for  it 
is  in  this  capacity  that   he  could  be  seen 
and  advertaaed  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
No  opportunity  escapes  him.     He  sympa- 
thizes with  the  usher  on  extra  occasions,  and 
relieves  him,    voluntarily,  of  his  arduous 
task;  or,  riiould  the  choir  lack  one  more 


voice,  while  making  no  pretensions  as  a 
singer,  yet  as  an  accommodation,  he  will 
cheerfully  assbt  them  in  their  dilemma. 
For  versatility  of  talent  and  varied  accom- 
plishments, this  variety  of  conscienceless 
bidders  for  patronage,  stands  unrivaled ; 
and  the  returns,  as  a  rule,  are  proportion- 
ately compensating.  The  unsuspecting  note 
the  activity  and  spirituality  of  the  new- 
comer in  church  affairs,  and  reasoning 
from  analogy,  vote  him  as  au  fait  in  his 
specialty.  With  such  a  verdict  it  is  not 
difficult  to  forecast  the  result. 

There  is  another  class  who  prefer  to  ignore 
secret  orders  and  the  church  as  mediums 
for  advertising,  giving  a  preference  to  the 
leading  hotels  in  the  town.  Wliile  the 
length  of  their  purse  will  only  allow  them 
to  live  at  the  hotel  for  a  brief  period,  yet  in 
this  time  they  will  have  sufficiently  ingra- 
tiated themselves- into  the  good-will  of  the 
proprietor  who  can  be  relied  upon  to  send 
him  the  transient  custom. 

All  the  aveuues  enumerated  being  occu- 
pied, or  his  judgment  dictating  otherwise, 
the  ethical  man  not  infrequently  aspires  to 
the  r6le  of  politician — not  that  he  desires 
an  office,  but  rather  prefers  to  be  known  as 
a  "  hard  worker"  for  the  winning  candidate, 
whose  election  was  largely  due  to  his  polit- 
ical acumen  and  influence. 

But  should  our  friend  happen  to  be  en- 
dowed as  was  Apollo  Belvedere,  and  care 
not  for  secret  orders,  the  church  or  politics, 
you  may  look  for  him  in  the  most  conspic- 
uous seat  in  an  opera  box  during  special 
attractions,  or  posing  before  some  popular 
club-house  (of  which  he  is  not  a  member) 
picking  his  teeth  or  smoking  a  cigar. 

A  method  peculiar  to  others  differs 
radically  from  those  already  noted.  It  is 
in  the  deep  and  mysterious  reeesses  of 
his  office  where  he  pours  into  his  patrons' 
ears  the    astounding  information  that    he 

is  the  only  one  in  his  profession  who 
imports  from  abroad  certain  preparations 
and  who  successfully  treats  and  cures  spec- 
ified diseases  by  means  peculiarly  his  own. 
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These  are  characters  so  well  known  to  alU 
thej  need  no  introduction  or  further  elab- 
oration. They  have  existed  from  time  im- 
memorial, and  will  continue  to  abide  with 
and  among  us  till  death  claims  them  for  his 
own. 

The  natural  inquiry  arises,  but  doos  all 
this  form  of  advertising  pay?  We  have 
been  a  close  observer  of  men  and  methods, 
but  fail  to  recall  a  single  instance  where 
such  have  been  able  to  sustain  themselves 
for  any  considerable  period. 

The  man  of  conscious  ability  will  rarely 
"stoop  to  conquer"  or  *' bend  the  ser- 
vile knee"  for  the  plaudits  of  a  class 
who  are  unable  to  discriminate  between  the 
"good,  bad  or  indifferent." 

Hence,  the  class  who  bid  for  public  favor 
by  questionable  methods,  aware  of  their 
own  incompetency,  seek  to  compensate 
themselves  early  while  victims  may  be 
found,  knowing  full  well  that  a  day  of  reck- 
oning, fraught  with  most  fatal  consequences, 
will  mark  their  end ! 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  the  foregoing 
that  all  professional  men  who  are  active  in 
the  particular  spheres  in  which  they  may 
elect  to  take  a  part,  are  to  be  classed  as 
ethical  advertisers.  Impelled  from  educa- 
tion, training  or  natural  choice,  they  seek 
an  atmosphere  entirely  congenial  to  their 
natures,  and  where  self-aggrandizement 
never  enters  into  their  calculations. 

As  to  whether  the  ethical  man  is  ethical, 
we  believe  has  been  shown  in  the  negative. 

Ethics. 


A  CASE  IN  BRIDGE  WORK. 


Wax  to  Retain  Crowns  and 
Bridges. 


W.  Dunn,  D.D.8 ,  Florence,  Italy,  says, 
white  wax  with  a  little  rosin  is  excel- 
lent to  flow  (by  means  of  a  hot  burnisher) 
over  a  freshly  set  crown  or  bridge  and  the 
adjoining  teeth ;  it  will  retain  the  work  in 
place  whilst  the  cement  is  setting,  will  not 
look  unsightly  like  chloropercha,  and  will 
work  off  easily  in  eating. 


BY  T.  F.  DRI8KILL,  D.D.8., 
Oorsicana,  Tex. 


The  patient  had  a  bridge  put  on  by  ao 
excellent  operator  some  three  years  ago. 
He  had  used  the  lower  third  molar  and 
the  first  bicuspid  as  abutments.  Recently^ 
she  called  to  have  me  remove  the  bridge,  as 
the  bicuspid  had  broken  off  owing  to  the 
constant  friction  of  the  band  which  had 
been  used,  instead  of  a  shell  crown.  The 
bridge  had  become  an  irritant  and  a  worth- 
less encumbrance. 

I  removed  the  bridge.  Put  the  root  io 
order.  Made  a  solid  gold  crown  with  a 
heavy  platinum  pin,  first  fitting  the  pin  m 
the  root  and  a  tiny  gold  band  around  the 
stump  just  under  the  free  margin  of  the 
gum.  I  united  the  band  and  pin  by  a  cap^ 
which  served  as  a  base  for  my  crown.  Thia 
finished  and  articulated,  I  removed  the  band 
from  the  bridge  and  adjusted  it  to  suit  the 
new  crown. 

Articulating  the  two  pieces  in  the  mouth,, 
just  as  they  should  be,  I  removed  them  in- 
tact by  means  of  a  suitable  bridge  tray  and 
plaster.  After  properly  investing  I  soldered 
the  two  parts  together.  The  piece  finished » 
I  replaced  it  in  position,  a  much  stronger 
and  more  serviceable  substitute  than  it  was. 
when  first  made. 

Moral. — Better  show  a  good  deal  of  gold 
than  to  give  your  patient  work  that  cannot 
stand.  Bands,  however  firm  at  first,  will 
prove  an  irritant,  and  useless  in  the  end. 


To  Prevent  Mouth  Mirrors 
Frosting. 


The  following  suggestion,  adopted  from  a 
medical  journal,  has  proved  valuable :  Be- 
fore using  the  mouth  mirror,  rub  dry  soap 
all  over  the  glass,  and  polish  with  a  dry 
cloth.  Moisture  will  not  dim  the  glafl» 
until  this  imperceptible  film  wears  off. 

A.  T.  Pebte,  D.D.S. 
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NOTES  ON  OATAPHOBESIS. 


BY  HENRTD.  GILLETT,  D.M.D., 
Newport,  R.  I. 


Editor  American  Dental  Weekly : 

I  am  impelled  to  send  you  a  few  notes 
apropos  of  some  of  Dr.  Hinman's  state- 
ments, in  his  article  on  cataphoresis  in  the 
issue  of  September  30th,  which  seem  to  me 
(after  three  years*  experience)  to  be  mislead 
log  to  those  beginning,  or  contemplating 
the  use  of  the  process. 

Dr.  Hinman  makes  the  sweeping  state- 
ment that  in  teeth  previously  filled  with 
amalgam  or  cement,  the  process  is  entirely 
inapplicable.  No  such  statement  can  be 
justified  by  the  facts.  I  am  constantly  in- 
ducing complete  anesthesia  in  the  dentin 
of  such  teeth. 

On  the  day  I  read  his  article,  I  scored  a 
perfect  success  in  two  bicuspid  cavities  in 
which  I  found  a  layer  of  cement  covering 
the  whole  cavity  except  the  enamel  walls  (a 
thin  layer  of  gold  over  it),  and  which  the 
patient  assured  me  had  been  there  twelve 
years. 

Even  cauterization  with  silver  nitrate 
does  not  prove  an  insurmountable  barrier 
against  cataphoric  anesthesia,  as  was  dem- 
onstrated at  Baltimore  in  March,  1896, 
where,  at  a  clinic,  I  induced  anesthesia  in 
a  cavity  which  had  been  repeatedly  treated 
by  previous  operators  with  silver  nitrate. 

Such  cases  take  longer,  but  sometimes 
they  best  repay  the  effort,  since  they  most 
often  need  the  treatment. 

I  would  agree  with  Dr.  Hinman  to  this 
extent — ^tbat  9ome  cavities,  previously  filled 
with  any  material,  ofier  great  resistance  to 
the  process,  and  occasionally  such  great  re- 
sistance as  to  make  it  inapplicable  to  them. 
Those-  cases  showing  evidence  of  deposits  of 
secondary  dentin,  either  in  or  around  the 
pulp,  seem  to  the  writer  to  present  the 
most  difficult  conditions  to  overcome. 

The  difficulties  of  insulating  approximal 
cavities  with  fillings  next  them  in  adjoining 


teeth,  are  so  easily  overcome  that  it  seems 
needless  at  this  late  day  to  even  mention 
such  cases  as  among  the  difficult  ones.  A 
study  of  the  literature  on  the  subject  will 
reveal  many  suggestions  for  such  cases. 

The  statement  that  the  clamp  or  separator 
will  entirely  divert  the  current  is  difficult 
to  understand.  Only  when  these  are  in 
contact  with  the  gum  or  with  metal  fillings, 
can  it  make  any  possible  difference  whether 
the  current  reaches  them  or  not.  When 
resting  on  the  enamel,  or  even  dry  dentin, 
they  can  have  no  possible  influence  on  the 
course  of  the  current.  Their  insulation  is 
simple  enough  to  the  ingenious  operator. 

The  satisfactory  use  of  street  circuits  as  a 
source  of  supply  by  some  of  the  most  relia- 
ble practitioners  of  New  York  and  Boston, 
would  seem  to  call  for  some  modification  of 
the  statement  that  such  currents  are  not  ap-  . 
plicable  for  cataphoresis.  Some  systems  are 
too  poorly  equipped  and  managed  to  be  of 
service,  but  by  no  means  all. 

Absolute  safety  is  assured  with  a  battery, 
but  equally  satisfactory  service  as  regards  re- 
sults is  obtainable  from  well-equipped  street 
circuits. 

The  statement  that  the  simplest  instru- 
ment is  the  best  for  cataphoresis  seems  to 
need  amplification.  Some  that  I  have  seen 
are  much  too  simple.  The  two  best  that  I 
have  yet  examined  were  the  two  most  com- 
plicated. 

With  Dr.  Hinman's  closing  paragraph  I 
agree  most  heartily.  The  ideal  instrument 
has  certainly  not  appeared  yet,  but  I  see  in- 
dications of  its  coming,  and  the  net  result 
of  the  painstaking  work  so  many  men  are 
doing  must  bring  improvements  every 
month. 


Bealing. 


A  patient  from  East  Tennessee  said  her 
tooth  had  been  ''healing"  for  -  quite  a 
whUe.  Will  Dr.  Richards,  of  Knoxville, 
define  this  term  ? 
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Teteleka  and  His  Teeth. 


Mr.  Clayton  Woodhouse,  in  the  current 
issue  of  the  BriUsh  Journal  of  Dental  Science^ 
relates  an  unique  experience  while  on  a  re- 
cent visit  to  South  Africa.     He  says : 

The  populace  in  the  colonies  generally  has 
much  to  learn  in  the  patience  requisite  for 
obtaining  satisfactory  results  from  prophy- 
lactic dental  surgery,  and  of  course  the 
practice  is  alipost  entirely  amongst  the  white 
population.  One  exception  to  this  that 
came  under  his  notice  we  should  like  to 
mention.  When  at  Maritzburg  he  made  a 
short  excursion  up  in  the  hills  to  visit  Tete- 
leka, a  l^affir  chief,  who,  with  his  fifteen 
wives,  lives  in  true  native  fashion  on  his 
demesne  of  some  thirty  miles  square.  His 
onorning  costume  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  as 
^as  shown  by  photograph  which  he  took  of 
tim,  consisted  simply  of  his  girdle  or  mutjki, 
made  of  foxskin.  When  chatting  to  him 
through  an  interpreter  in  the  dim  light  of 
his  kraal  he  noticed  the  absence  of  an  upper 
central  and  lateral  incisor  in  his  otherwise 
splendid  denture.  Drawing  his  attention  to 
this  defect,  "  Man's  fist,*'  was  the  explana- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  he  dived  his 
hand  into  the  roof  of  his  hut  and  brought 
out,  to  his  surprise,  a  couple  of  artificial 
teeth  neatly  mounted  on  a  plate  which  he 
deftly  inserted  into  position.  This,  to  his 
mind,  presented  a  curious  link  and  contrast 
between  savage  life  and  a  too  frequent  con- 
comitant of  civilization.  He  subsequently 
found,  in  talking  to  one  of  the  leading 
dental  practitioners  of  Maritzburg,  that  the 
teeth  had  been  made  by  him.  When  the 
chief  visited  him  he  was  usually  accompa- 
nied by  several  of  his  young  braves,  each 
one  of  whom  insisted  on  losing  a  sound  tooth 
by  way  of  being  on  a  par  with  his  chief. 
My  dental  friend  was  constrained  to  waive 
his  conservative  tendencies  rather  than  find 
the  integrity  of  his  window-panes  and  fur- 
niture impaired  by  the  sable  retinue. 

The  operations  were,  he  was  assured, 
borne  with  stoical  indifference  and  the  re- 
jsults  carried  away  in  triumph. 


Imitation  of  Granular  Onm. 

To  produce  a  natural-looking  effect  with 
rubber.  Dr.  Randall,  in  the  Dominion  Den-- 
tal  Journal^  gives  the  following  process : 

When  using  plain  teeth  and  pink  rubber, 
instead  of  finishing  gum  with  file  and  sand- 
paper,  use  with  the  dental  engine  a  large 
round  bur  (rather  dull)  ;  a  smaller  bur  in 
the  corners  between  the  teeth.  With  the 
rapidly  revolving  bur  carve  the  gum  fes- 
toons, moving  first  vertically  and  then  lon- 
gitudinally ;  as  the  carving  process  nears 
completion  pass  the  bur  lightly  over  the 
surface,  then  polish  with  brush  wheels, 
pumice  and  whiting.  This  gives  that  granu- 
lar appearance  peculiar  to  Ihe  natural  gum 
and  not  a  perfectly  smooth  surface. 

Dental  Wax. 

The  following  formula  is  taken  from  the 

Dental  Review: 

FreDch  chalk 14  parts. 

Gum  kauri 8  parts. 

Stearine 4  parts. 

Melt  the  stearine  over  a  water  bath,  add 
the  finely  powdered  gum  kauri  in  small 
quantities.  When  desolved  sift  in  slowly 
the  chalk,  and  stir  constantly  till  cold. 
Color  with  carmine,  if  desired. 

An  Abomination. 

Of  all  the  abominable  things  that  have 
been  offered  as  a  root-filling,  salol  is  the 
worst.  If  there  is  a  doubt  about  this  in 
the  reader's  mind,  and  if  he  has  used  it,  let 
him  remove  the  filling  from  over  any  root 
so  filled.  He  will  find  the  canals  as  free  from 
filling  as  if  nothing  had  been  put  into  them. 
As  an  antiseptic  root-filling  material,  it  is  a 
snare. 

Dr.  J.  R.  Woodly  of  Norfolk,  Va ,  after 
a  long  illness,  died  a  few  days  since.  A 
more  extended  notice  will  appear  later. 

There  is  a  town  in  New  Jersey  without  a 
physician.  Wonder  if  it  is  without  a  den- 
tist? 
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Society  Meetings. 

An  editorial  in  that  live  weekly,  the 
Maryland  Medical  Journal,  hits  the  society 
nail  so  squarely  on  the  head  that  we  repro- 
dnoe  below  the  article.  The  only  thing  nee 
eesary  for  oar  readers  to  do,  is  to  change  it 
to  mean  dental  instead  of  medical  societies : 

"One  thing  that  would  add  greatly  to  the 
attendance  of  most  societies  would  be 
prompt  opening  and  early  closing.  The 
minutes  should  be  read  at  the  hour  an- 
nounced, and  the  papers  should  be  begun 
and  cut  off  when  the  time  limit  has  been 
reached.  The  discussions  also  should  be 
curtailed  to  the  proper  length,  and  then  the 
whole  meeting  will  have  that  snap  and  go 
about  it  that  makes  such  spirited  gatherings 
full  of  interest. 

It  is  the  long  didactic  papers  that  frighten 
away  members  and  make  the  ordinary  ses- 
sion a  thing  to  be  dreaded.  As  a  member 
suggested  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Clini- 
cal Society,  more  clinical  material  would 


be  interesting  and  instructive  and  the 
simple  relation  of  a  case  with  the  illustra- 
tion would  do  more  to  make  the  evening  at- 
tractive than  all  the  papers  combined.  Now 
and  then  a  special  paper  adds  greatly  to  the 
work,  and  the  plan  adopted  in  some  cities 
of  having  a  physician  or  surgeon  of  reputa- 
tion come  from  some  other  city  and  give  in 
person  the  views  which  he  has  so  often  ad- 
vocated in  print,  and  meet  the  members,  is 
as  a  bright  spot  in  the  often  dull  meetings." 

Danger  in  Tranquillity. 

There  is  much  for  solid  thought  in  the 
article  by  Dr.  Beadles,  in  last  week's  issue* 
While  some  may  consider  the  question  well 
worn,  yet  it  is  one  that  demands  constant  at- 
tention. **Higher,  higher  should  we  climb/' 
a  quotation  from  the  old-time  schoolboy's 
speech,  needs  reiteration  in  this  day  and 
generation. 

Much  has  been  done,  and  is  being  done, 
and  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  before  the 
watchman  on  the  tower  can  be  called  down. 
Often  the  greatest  danger  lurks  around, 
when  all  seems  tranquil  and  safe.  Each 
succeeding  generation  must  put  forth  and 
carry  out  reforms.  The  higher  we  climb 
the  more  difficult  the  climbing  becomes,  and 
more  watchfulness  is  necessary  to  prevent  a 
downfall. 


Death  in  a  Dental  Ohair. 


A  rather  remarkable  case  of  death  in  a 
dental  chair  is  reported  in  the  Dominion 
Dental  Journal.  To  a  woman  chloroform 
was  administered  for  the  purpose  of  extract- 
ing teeth,  but  before  operating,  dangerous 
symptoms  occurred.  Soon  death  came.  A 
post-mortem  examination  revealed  the  fact 
that  an  anurism,  not  previously  known  to 
exist,  had  bursted,  filling  one  lung  full  of 
blood.  A  physician  administered  the  chlo- 
roform. The  result  of  the  autopsy  saved 
both  dentist  and  physician  of  severe  cen- 
sure. 
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The  Dental  and  the  (General  Sur- 
geon. 


Give  Us  the  Bemedies. 


The  foUowiDg  extract  from  an  addren  by 
Dr.  C.  N.  Johnson,  before  a  graduating  class 
in  dentistry,  is  too  good  to  be  lost : 

To  be  an  expert  dentist  demands  a  rare 
combination  of  good  qualities.  A  dentist  is 
called  upon  to  accomplish  more  in  a  way 
than  any  other  man.  The  general  surgeon 
is  often  pointed  out  as  an  individual  whose 
attainments  entitle  him  to  the  homage  of 
mankind,  and  in  truth  he  deserves  all  the 
praise  he  gets.  But  did  it  ever  occur  to 
you  how  much  further  the  dentist  goes  in 
his  service  than  the  surgeon?  The  latter 
simply  removes  diseased  parts,  and  depends 
on  nature  to  heal  the  breach.  If  he  finds  a 
tumor,  a  sloughing  appendix  or  a  bit  of  ne- 
crosed bone,  he  takes  away  the  diseased 
tissue  and  nature  repairs  the  loss.  Nature 
is  exceedingly  kind  to  the  surgeon,  and  is 
his  main  ally,  no  matter  how  expert  he  may 
be  individually.  Not  so  with  the  dentist. 
When  a  decayed  tooth  presents  itself  he 
proceeds  to  remove  the  carious  tissue  along 
the  same  lines  that  are  employed  by  the 
surgeon,  but  he  must  go  a  step  further. 
Nature  will  do  nothing  to  aid  him  in  re  • 
pairing  the  loss.  A  bit  of  enamel  once 
gone  Lb  gone  forever.  A  cavity  in  a  tooth 
will  never  fill  up  by  natural  processes.  It 
remains  then  for  the  dentist,  by  virtue  of  his 
high  mechanical  attainment,hi6 knowledge  of 
anatomical  forms  and  his  artistic  perceptions 
to  make'good  the  loss.  For  this  purpose  he 
goes  out  into  the  field  of  nature  and  presses 
into  service  that  royal  metal  which  is  the 
insignia  of  all  that  is  pure  and  precious 
among  its  kind.  With  this  he  reconstructs 
the  maimed  and  broken  member,  giving  it 
new  form  and  utility,  and  creating  a  thing 
of  beauty  where  before  there  had  been  noth- 
ing but  a  blemish. 

The  office  of  the  Weekly  had  a  delight- 
ful call  from  Dr.  A.  C.  Quillian,  of  Athens, 
Ga. 


''I  am  fully  persuaded  that  more  than 
50  per  cent,  of  dental  caries  is  absolutely 
preventable  by  medicines  internally  adminis- 
tered which  act  specifically  in  the  mouth." 
This  is  a  bold  declaration  of  Dr.  G.  H. 
Winkler,  in  the  New  York  Medical  Journal 
for  July.  It  is  the  concluding  paragraph  of 
an  article  entitled.  Medicinal  Prevention  of 
Dental  Decay  The. doctor  is  entertaining 
throughout  his  elaborate  dissertation,  but 
we  were  greatly  disappointed  when  he  neg- 
lected to  give  us  at  least  a  partial  list  of 
constitutional  prophylactics. 

In  this  very  pessimistic  age  mere  opinions, 
unsupported  by  tangible  evidence,  are 
largely  discredited,  and  the  authors  of  such 
opinions  are  usually  classed  with  the  Rud- 
yard  Kippling  school  of  philosophy.  We 
earnestly  trust  the  clever  doctor  will  give 
us  something  a  little  more  specific. 


Dental  Hemorrhage. 


The  following  treatment  for  this  some- 
times serious  trouble,  by  Dr.  Langiele,  m 
Dominion  DenUd  Journal,  may  be  usefuU 
He  says :  Mix  ordinary  dental  plaster  quite 
stifi*  and  with  a  tightly  rolled  ball  of  absorb- 
ent cotton,  press  the  plaster,  one  piece  after 
another,  into  the  alveoli  until  the  bleeding 
stops.  If  worked  skilfully  it  acts  like  magic,, 
and  a  fair  trial  will  convince  the  most  skep- 
tical. He  has  employed  this  method  for  the 
last  ten  years,  in  which  time  he  has  had  a 
number  of  very  severe  cases,  but  has  con- 
trolled the  worst  in  from  five  to  ten  minutes 
time.  The  plaster  requires  no  further  atten- 
tion, which  is  a  great  advantage  over  a  plug 
of  cotton  or  other  material.  As  the  wound 
heals  it  is  thrown  off  without  having  caused 
the  least  irritation. 


Dr.  D.  R.  Jennings,  of  Cleveland,  O., 

attempted  suicide  a   few   days    since,  by 

shooting  himself,  and  will  probably  die.  He 
was  addicted  to  the  use  of  cocaine. 
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Diagnostic  Signs  In  Diseaaes  of 

Children. 


The  ifollowiog  are  given  as  points  diag- 
nostic in  diseases  of  children  by  J.  Lewis 
Smith  {Med.  CbwncU) : 

Lividity  of  the*  skin,  induced  by  exertion 
or  excitement  while  the  respiration  is  nor- 
mal, indicates  malformation  or  disease  of 
the  heart  or  vessels. 

Transient  circumscribed  congestion  of  the 
face,  ears  or  forehead  is  a  most  reliable 
sign  of  brain  disease. 

Absence  of  tears  in  infaats  over  four 
months  of  age,  during  the  act  of  crying, 
indicates  a  severe  and  probably  fatal  form 
of  disease. 

A  permanent  downward  direction  of  the 
axis  of  the  eyes,  with  smallness  of  the  face 
and  great  expansion  of  the  cranium,  is  a 
sign  of  congenital  hydrocephalus. 

Young  children  do  not  shake  when  they 
have  chills,  but  have  a  pallor  or  lividity  of 
the  skin,  lips  and  nails. 

Bulbous  enlargements  of  the  fingers  and 
incurvation  of  the  nails  are  signs  of  cyan- 
osis and  therefore  of  malformation  at  the 
center  of  the  circulatory  apparatus,  or  of 
tuberculosis,  or  of  chronic  pulmonary  dis- 
eases attended  by  malnutrition. 

Enlargement  of  the  spongy  portion  of  the 
bones  causing  prominence,  softness  and 
bending  of  the  bones,  an  open  condition  of 
the  fontanelles,  a  large,  square-shaped  head, 
and  delayed  dentition  indicate  rachitis. 

A  thick,  meibomian  secretion  of  puriform 
appearance,  collecting  between  the  eyelids, 
an  unfavorable  prognostic  sign,  indicates  a 
state  of  great  depression.  It  is  observed 
more  frequently  in  cerebral  and  intestinal 
diseases  shortly  before  death. 


Dr.  Harlan,  the  able  editor  of  that  splendid 
monthly,  the  Denial  Review,  says  the  Ameri- 
can Dental  Weekly  is  very  attractive. 
Such  words  from  such  a  source  are  appreci- 
ated. 


Some  Little  Useful  Things. 

The  following,  written  by  '*A  Lazy  Man,*^ 
we  take  from  the  Dominion  Dental  Journal, 
Let  several  of  our  readers  send  in  other 
items,  and  make  the  exchange  mutual : 

If  you  add  two  per  cent  of  silica  to  gold 
plate  to  be  melted,  you  can  accomplish  it 
over  the  flame  of  a  common  candle. 

Apply  powdered  or  luiUp  resin  to  the 
driving  belt  of  your  engine,  to  prevent  it 
slipping. 

If  you  remove  gum  blocks  from  the  flask 
and  rub  the  joints  very  lightly  over  fine 
sandpaper  before  replacing  tbem.  they  can 
be  packed  much  cleaner.  Where  there  ia 
any  vestige  of  wax  there  will  be  unclean 
joints. 

Wash  your  amalgam  with  a  few  drops  of 
sulphuric  acid  added  to  water. 

For  sterilizing  instruments,  boil  them  for 
five  minutes  in  a  one  per  cent,  solution  of 
carbonate  of  soda.  It  will  preserve  them 
from  oxidation,  as  well  as  make  them  asep- 
tic. 

Do  not  use  spunk  for  drying  cavities  un- 
less you  are  sure  it  leaves  no  debris  behind. 
It  is  handy  on  the  tweezers  as  a  conveyer 
for  large  amalgam  filling  in  posterior  cavi- 
ties. Very  useful,  too,  to  smooth  off  ends 
of  fillings. 

Oxyphosphate  is  the  best  thing  with  which 
to  repair  broken  teeth  of  plaster  models,  if 
you  can  wait  an  hour  till  it  sets.  Cut  strips 
of  the  various  grades  of  sandpaper,  use 
with  the  split  mandrel  of  your  lathe.  Fit 
them  in  tight.  Slip  them  off*.  Glue  them^ 
lay  aside  for  use.  Also  cut  down  corks  to 
cones,  glue  on  pumice  or  corundum  stone. 
A  very  coarse  English  corundum  stone 
makes  one  of  the  best  coarse  polishers. 

Keep  your  corundum  wheel  out  of  the 
hot  sun. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Land,  of  Detroit,  once  told 
me  that  he  found  heavy  pasteboard  makes 
a  capital  vulcanizer  packing,  and  that  where 
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vulcanizers  leak,  dusting  on  corn-starch  will 
48top  it. 

When  jou  use  alcohol  to  cut  or  sharpen 
B  corundum  wheel,  do  not  attempt  to  use  it 
until  it  is  absolutely  dry. 

To  keep  your  solder  in  place,  add  a  little 
gum  arable  to  your  flux,  and  rub  with  the 
borax  and  water  on  the  slate. 

To  make  sticky  wax  for  holding  clasps  in 
place,  use  resin  two  parts,  beeswax  one. 


The  Use  of  Sugar  After   Severe 
Muscular  Exercise. 


Experiments  of  an  interesting  nature 
-{Medical  Record)  have  lately  been  made  at 
the  instigation  of  the  Prussian  war  office, 
to  endeavor  to  decide  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  consumption  of  small  quanti- 
ties of  sugar  renders  the  tired  muscles  capa- 
ble of  renewed  exertion.  In  order  to  obtain 
-a  practical  result,  the  person  who  was  made 
the  subject  of  the  experiment  was  kept 
totally  ignorant  of  the  object  of  the  exper- 
imenters. On  one  day  a  sweet  liquid  was 
administered,  containing  thirty  grams  of 
sugar ;  on  the  next  day  a  similar  liquid, 
containing  a  sufficient  amount  of  saccharin 
to  render  it  indistinguishable  from  the  other 
as  regarded  taste.  After  a  very  large 
amount  of  muscular  work  had  been  per- 
formed, it  was  found  that  better  results 
could  be  obtained  on  the  days  when  the 
■sugar  was  given  than  on  the  days  when  sac- 
charin was  given.  The  blood  had  become 
very  poor  in  sugar  in  consequence  of  the 
49evere  muscular  effort,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of 
sugar  had  a  markedly  invigorating  effect. 


Wanted. — Thoroughly  capable  assistant 
for  Paris,  France.  Must  be  willing  to  pre- 
pare for  and  pass,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the 
government  examinations,  during  which 
time  he  would  not  more  than  pay  expenses. 
There  is  an  excellent  field  in  France  for  one 
i?ho  is  willing  to  take  the  trouble  to  obtain 
the  license  to  practice.  Address  American 
Dental  Weekly. 


How  to  Use  the  Surplus  Amalgam 
Left  From  a  Filling. 

As  a  rule,  we  mix  considerably  more 
amalgam  than  is  needed  for  each  filling  that 
we  make.  This  surplus  may  be  used  to 
great  advantage  in  taking  up  the  super- 
abundance of  mercury  in  the  filling.  After 
the  cavity  is  well  filled  and  packed,  by 
gently  working  the  surface  of  the  filling 
with  a  large  pointed  instrument,  or  bur- 
nisher, the  mercury  comes  to  the  surface. 
To  this  soft  portion  of  the  filling  add  the 
remaining  amalgam,  and  work  the  surface  as 
before.  Now  scrape  off  the  surplus  and  you 
will  find  the  filling  firm,  and  the  amount  of 
amalgam  scraped  well  charged  with  the  sur- 
plus mercury.  This  may  be  repeated  as 
often  as  necessary.  h.  r.  j. 

Vulcanizer  Packings 

The  steam  packing  in  vulcanizers  is  a 
fruitful  source  of  trouble.  Since  adopting 
thick  wrapping-paper,  my  trouble  has  ended. 
I  have  a  ring  cut  out  of  common  tin,  ex- 
actly corresponding  with  the  top  rim  of  the 
boiler.  With*  this  pattern  a  dozen  rings  of 
wrapping-paper  are  made  in  a  few  minutes. 
One  of  these  soaked  in  water  is  placed  in 
the  cover  over  the  old  rubber  packing  and 
brushed  over  with  stove-polish.  It  makes 
a  perfect  joint.  The  last  piece  is  taken  out 
before  adding  a  new  one.  A  single  piece 
of  paper  often  lasts  for  weeks. 

A.  T.  Peetb,  D.D.S. 

High  Low,  Mostly  Low. 


In  answer  to  a  beginner's  question  as  to 
what  he  should  charge  for  Logan,  Rich- 
mond, and  gold  crowns,  writers  in  the 
Dental  Brief  play  a  good  high  low  game, 

principally  low,  however;  $4.00  to  $15.00 
is  the  range. 

If  the  question  is  a  real  one,  we  would 
like  to  say  to  the  asker,  that  he  who  puts  a 
gold  crown  on  a  front  tooth  should  receive 
the  pay  of  a  sentence  to  the  penitentiary, 
provided  he  is  proven  sane. 
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COMBINATION  FILLINGS  AND 
OOHBSIVE  TIN. 


BT  B.  F.  ARRINGTON,  D.D.S., 
Goldsboro,  N.  C. 


The  old  idea,  and  prevalent  opinion  at 
one  period,  of  packing  all  gold  into  cavities, 
from  base  to  finish,  as  the  best  means  and 
most  scientific  practice  for  the  preservation 
of  teeth,  ie  rapidly  vanishing,  and  will  soon 
be  thought  of  or  mentioned  only  as  an 
absurdity  of  the  past  in  dentistry.  But  few 
men  in  the  profession  at  this  date,  only  the 
impractical  and  one-idea  men,  presume  to 
contend  for  all  gold  in  filling  teeth ;  the 
principles  of  conservatism  and  practical 
common  sense  forbid.  The  spirit  of  .true 
conservatism  (as  truth)  must  and  will  pre- 
vail and  rule,  and  upon  that  basis  teeth 
must  be  treated  and  preserved. 

Many  cavities  can  be  as  easily  and  well 
filled  with  gold,  and  the  teeth  will  be  as 
perfectly  preserved  in  comfort  and  for  utility, 
as  with  any  other  material,  and  under  some 
circumstances  gold  is  most  desirable  and 
should  be  given  preference.  But  with  a 
large  percentage  of  cavities  gold  and  tin 
combined  is  better  practice.  Tin  for  base 
and  gold  for  finish.  Teeth  will  be  better 
preserved,  and  there  will  always  be  a  greater 
guarantee  of  comfort  and  satisfaction  to 
patients.  Trouble  from  thermal  changes 
will  but  rarelv  if  ever  occur. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  my  practice 
to  combine  metals  (gold  and  tin)  in  filling 
deep    cavities,   and   have    realized    better 


results  than  could  have  been   hoped  for 
had  I  used  gold  exclusively. 

Thirty-three  years  ago  Dr.  Wait,  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.  (long  since  passed  away,  truly 
a  good  man  in  the  profession,  a  conservator 
from  foundation  to  finish,  on  every  line  and 
feature  of  practice),  advised  me  to  combine 
gold  and  tin-foil  and  use  in  rope  form  for 
filling.  I  accepted  his  advice  and  instruc- 
tions, and  for  several  years  practiced 
accordingly,  and  was  satisfied  and  thor- 
oughly convinced  that  the  combination  was 
superior  to  all  gold  for  many  cavities.  I 
concluded  to  experiment  on  that  line,  and 
changed  the  mode  of  combination  *with 
strengthened  evidence  and  increased  faith 
in  the  virtues  of  combination  of  metals,  and 
now  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
have  used  tin  for  base  and  gold  for  finish, 
and  am  better  pleased  with  the  results. 

I  first  used  tin-foil,  rope  or  pellet  form,  to 
fill  cavities  half  or  two-thirds  full,  then 
finished  with  gold,  soft  or  cohesive  as  indi- 
cated, and  selected  for  respective  cavities 
cylinders,  rope  or  pellet  as  judgment  directed, 
always  considering  locality  of  cavity,  char- 
acter of  walls,  etc. 

For  twelve  or  fifteen  years  past  I  have 
given  preference  to  a  preparation  of  tin 
known  as  eohenve  tin.  It  is  a  fiber  or  moss- 
like mass,  put  up  in  rope  form,  in  half- 
ounce  boxes.  It  works  easily,  and  is  in 
every  respect  more  satisfactory  than  tin  foil. 
For  buccal  and  approximal  cavities  in 
molars  and  bicusps,  it  is  preferable  to  gold 
or  tin-foil,  singly  or  combined,  and  as  a 
filling  for  temporary  teeth  it  has  no  equal. 
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Then  rightly  manipulated  it  can  be  made 
the  most  perfect  water-tight  filling  of  any 
single  or  combination  of  metals  in  use. 

I  do  not  recollect  ihat  I  have  ever  had  a 
patient  to  complain  of  discomfort  from  the 
effect  of  a  combination  filling,  or  one  made 
entirely  of  cohesive  tin. 

Tin,  we  all  know,  is  more  soothing  and 
leas  antagonistic  to  dentine  than  any  other 
metal,  and  is  much  less  conducting  in  prop- 
erty than  gold  or  amalgam. 

At  this  advanced  stage  of  dentistry,  de- 
veloped and  developing  grandly  on  every 
line,  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  filling  deep 
cavities  with  gold  exclusively,  and  the  man 
who  does  it  is  not  truly  a  conservator  in 
practice,  and  fails  to  do  justice  to  his  pat- 
rons, and  unquestionably  is  not  abreast  with 
the  progress  of  tlie  profession. 

The  true  science  of  dentistry  does  not 
consist  in  successful  manipulation  of  gold 
or  artistic  display  of  the  metal  in  the  dental 
arch,  but  in  effort  and  ability  to  preserve 
in  comfort  and  natural  appearance  the  teeth 
as  best  we  can,  and  upon  a  basis  that  will 
admit  of  the  greatest  number  of  sufferers 
enjoying  the  privilege  and  benefits  of  our 
services.  With  such  a  foundation  basis  of 
theory  and  practical  conservative  action  in 
practice,  we  can  and  may  hope  to  do  much 
for  those  in  need  of  our  services,  and  we 
will  advance  rather  than  retard  the  rising 
standard  of  our  profession. 


NITRATE  OF  SILVER  A  VALU- 
ABLE REMEDY  IN  OASES  OF 
PATHOL(5aiOAL  FIRST  DEN- 
TITION. 


The  Brain  and  Remote  Parts  of  the 

Body. 


The  Health  Magazine  says,  another  in- 
stance showing  the  intimacy  between  the 
functions  of  the  brain  and  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  body  is  observed  by  those  who 
have  to  do  with  the  in  mates  of  asy  lu  ms.    It  is 

that  which  concerns  the  thumb  and  the  brain. 
It  is  said  there  is  one  infallible  sign  of  insan- 
ity. Let  a  person  speak  ever  so  rationally  and 
act  ever  so  sanely,  if  his  or  her  thumbs  re- 
main inactive  there  is  no  doubt  of  insanity. 
Lunatics  seldom  make  use  of  their  thumbs 
when  writing,  drawing  or  saluting. 


It  cannot  be  denied,  says  one  of  our 
French  brother^  in  V  Odontologiej  that  as 
tender  a  being  as  the  child  in  the  first  years 
of  his  life  is  influenced  quickly  by  any  dis- 
turbing change.  Especially  do  we  have  many 
examples  that  every  sickly  child  feels  the 
coming  of  his  teeth  more  painfully  if  the 
dentition  is  abnormal.  Yet  there  may  ap- 
pear, symptoms  which  are  independent  of 
any  sickly  disposition,  but  influenced  by  the 
dentition  and  which  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration with  the  same  care  and  attention. 

The  inflamed  condition  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth  is  frequently  ac- 
companied by  secondary  symptoms ;  the 
swelling  caused  by  the  moving  tooth  is  pain- 
ful, the  tissues  are  expanded  and  hypere- 
mic.  Of  course  the  general  state  of  health 
is  changed  by  this  local  evil,  temperature 
rises,  followed  by  disturbed  digestion,  diar- 
rhea, sleeplessness  and  nervous  excitement, 
a  condition  which  weakens  the  child  and 
frightens  the  parents. 

Is  it  not  therefore  absolutely  necessary  to 
have  the  means  on  hand  to  remove  the  cause 
and  stop  these  disturbing  appearances  read- 
ily? 

The  action  of  the  tincture  of  iodine,  used 
by  many,  is  not  sufficiently  quick  nor  deep 
enough !  An  ideal  remedy  is  such,  with 
marked  astringent  and  antiseptic  prop- 
erties, one  which  would  bring  on  a  change 
of  the  structure  of  the  cells  and  so  cause 
relaxation  of  the  painfully  expanded  tissue 
and  remove  the  resistance  which  that  tissue 
has  put  in  the  way  of  the  outcoming  tooth. 

All  those  properties  combined  have  been 
found  by  the  essayist  in  the  nitrate  of  silver, 
with  which  he  has  had  excellent  results.  Its 
application  is  quick,  simple  and  not  danger- 
ous in  the  least.  A  fresh  solution  is  pre- 
pared by  him  for  every  application  by  tak- 
ing a  pellet  of  cotton  saturated  with   water 
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and  robbing  same  on  the  salt.  The  cotton 
is  6oft  and  can  be  applied  without  increase 
of  pain  to  the  child,  while  it  touches  a  large 
surface  at  once.  This  treatment  is  repeated 
three  or  four  times  the  first  day ;  an  improve- 
ment can  be  noticed  on  the  second  daj  in 
most  cases,  and  it  rests  entirely  with  the 
good  sense  of  the  practitioner  when  to  limit 
the  applications.  Places  which  are  especial. 
ly  red  and  inflamed  can  be  touched  with  the 
nitrate  of  silver  stick. 

The  well-known  fact  of  the  painful  dis- 
turbances which  the  incoming  third  molars, 
especially  in  the  lower  jaw,  often  cause, 
should  induce  the  practrtioner  to  use  the 
nitrate  in  those  cases  also,  instead  of  using 
the  bistoury*  The  writer  applies  same  on  a 
pellet  of  cotton  below  the  layer  of  gum 
which  usually  caps  the  molar.  *  One  or  two 
applications  would  be  sufficient  the  first  day, 
while  after  a  few  days  the  patient  will  feel 
entirely  relieved.  f.  a.  b. 


PYOBBHEA  ALVEOLARIS. 


The  Increase  of  Diabetes  Meliitus. 


Dr.  H.  A.  Hare  says,  in  the  Medical 
News,  that  the  gravity  of  this  afiection  is  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  youth  of  the  patient, 
and  that  after  fifty  years  of  age^  and  particu- 
larly in  stout  people,  its  gravity  is  greatly 
modified;  also  that  the  male  sex  is  much 
more  frequently  affected  than  the  female. 
The  disease  is  much  more  prevalent  in  Eng- 
land and  America  than  it  was  a  few  years 
ago. 


Keep  Hypodermic    Needles 
Aseptic. 


In  hypodermic  injections  nothing  is  more 
important  than  to  have  the  needle  aseptic. 
An  easy  way  to  clean  it  of  micro-organisms 
is  to  put  the  needle  in  an  iron  spoon  filled 
with  Water  and  hold  it  over  a  spirit  lamp 
or  other  flame  until  the  water  boils.  Do 
thb  after  each  case.  Very  little  time  is 
required.  d.  d.  a. 


This  is  one  of  the  old  thread-bare  subjects, 
but  a  paper  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Harlan,  read 
before  the  Chicago  Dental  Society,  brings 
out  some  interesting  claims  both  in  the 
paper  and  in  the  discussion  which  followed 
its  reading.  An  abstract  from  the  paper 
contains  the  following  causes  of  the  diEcasa : 

According  to  our  observations,  extending 
now  over  many  years,  and  having  covered  a 
large  number  of  cases — hundreds  of  cases 
of  true  pyorrhea  alveolaris^— we  have  come 
to  this  conclusion,  that  the  etiology  of  pyor- 
rhea alveolaris,  while  it  may  be  more  or 
less  obscure,  has  a  more  reasonable  basis  for 
its  understanding  when  the  contention  is 
made  -that  it  is  of  hereditary,  local,  or  in- 
fectious origin,  and  that  there  must  have 
been  an  injury  antecedent  to  the  beginning 
of  the  destructive  agencies  which  we  always 
find  present  around  the  roots  of  teeth.  It 
may  be,  in  some  instances,  that  this  is  due 
to  the  use  of  drugs;  to  the  unwise  extraction 
of  a  single  tooth  or  two  teeth ;  to  malfitliog  of 
a  rubber  or  other  artificial  denture ;  to  the 
mal  or  badly  fitted  bands  and  springs  and 
wires  in  the  regulation  of  teeth ;  to  the  in- 
judicious use  of  toothpicks;  to  the  use  of 
coarse  tooth-brushes ;  to  the  use  of  corrosive , 
insoluble  dentifrices }  to  the  misuse  of  wedges 
between  the  teeth,  or  the  application  of 
clamps — in  short,  to  anything  that  would 
have  a  tendency  or  would  actually  destroy 
the  natural  festoon  and  interproximate  gum 
tissue  filling  the  interproximate  space. 

Dr.  Harlan  does  not  think  the  disease  is 
of  constitutianal  origin  or  dependent  upon 
any  constitutional  malady.  He  has  seen  a 
few  cases  where  the  pockets  existed  above 
the  gum  margin  with  no  external  opening 
whatever.  The  calculus  found  in  the  roots 
of  the  teeth  way  up  about  the  apex  is,  he 
feels  sure,  a  serumal  calculus.  The  disease 
is  curable  when  rightly  managed,  and  he 
goes  on  to  give  a  very  elaborate  treatment. 
Great  stress  is  laid  on  the  removal  of  all  de- 
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bria  from. the  pockets  by  repeated  irrigation 
witb  dilute  boroglycenD,  5  per  cent,  in 
warm  water,  or  silico-flouride  of  Bodium  may 
be  used.      After  this  he  uses  the  following : 

Sulphate  of  zinc,  sulpho-carbolateof  zinc, 
trichloracetic  aci4i  sulphate  of  copper,  or 
iodide  of  zinc.  In  selecting  the  respective 
percentages  of  the  iodide  of  zinc,  the  solu- 
tion should,  not  be  stronger  than  12  per 
cent.  Sulphate  of  zinc  may  be  from  14  to 
16  per  cent.;  sulpho-carbolate  of  zinc  should 
be  between  8  and  10,  and  the  sulphate  of 
copper  between  5  and  7  per  cent.;  trichlo- 
racetic from  5  to  7  per  cent.  These  dilu- 
tions of  the  drugs  mentioned  froni  many 
experiments  are  more  nearly  correct  than 
any  previous  tabulations  that  I  have  made 
on  the  subject  It  is  essential  that  these 
pouches  and  pockets  be  thoroughly  injected 
by  the  use  of  a  syringe  of  course,  and  pref- 
erably a  platinum  or  gold. 

If  the  teeth  are  loose  they  should  be 
wired  with  silver  wire,  made  from  pure  sil- 
ver 67  parts,  pure  gold  33  parts.  The  sil- 
ver has  a  therapeutic  effect,  and  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  the  pathogenic  micro- 
organisms cannot  be  cultivated  on  a  silver 
plate.  All  scalers  and  syringes  must  be 
thoroughly  sterilized. 

In  the  discussion  Dr.  W.  J.  Younger  said: 

I  find  that  as  far  aa  the  theory  of  pyor- 
rhea is  concerned,  as  also  in  the  necessity 
for  the  absolute  removal  of  every  particle 
of  tartar,  we  are  entirely  en  rapport. 

So  far  in  my  treatment  I  find  that  lactic 
acid  is  the  only  agent  that  will  bring  about 
this  result.  When  I  first  commenced  using 
lactic  acid  in  the  treatment  of  pyorrhea  it 
was  for  the  purpose  of  applying  its  lime- 
dissolving  property  to  the  pyorrheal  calcu- 
lus. I  went  on  experimenting  with  it,  and 
after  a  time,  finding  from  tests  made  out- 
side of  the  mouth  that  its  action  on  tartar 
was  insignificant,  I  abandoned  it.  After- 
ward I  discovered  cases  of  long  standing 
that  I  had  treated  with  lactic  acid  that  were 
in  proper  condition  with  the  walls  adhering 


to  the  teeth.  Then  the  truth  came  to  my^ 
mind  that  the  laclic  acid  causes,  by  the  irri- 
tation it  sets  up,  a  denudation  or  d^ua- 
mation  of  the  mucous  surface  of  the  pocket, 
followed  by  a  contraction  of  its  walls  and 
an  adhesive  inflammation,  by  which  the 
soft  tissues  become  firmly  adherent  to  the 
hard  substance  of  the  root  But  it  act& 
not  only  on  the  soft  tissues.  It  has  a 
cleansing  effect  on  the  cementum,  and  stim- 
ulates the  proliferation  of  connective  tissue 
from  the  endosteal  lining  of  the  cementum 
and  osteoblasts  from  the  alveolar  edge.  la 
this  manner  the  same  intimate  relationship 
is  established  between  the  dental  and  alve 
olar  tissues  that  existed  before  the  forma- 
tion of  tartar  caused  their  separation.  Of 
course,  you  must  guard  the  external  gums, 
mouth  and  Tips  from  the  action  of  the  acid. 
I  used  to  bathe  these  parts  with  glycerine 
for  this  purpose,  but  this  agent  sometimes 
produces  severe  pain  on  sensitive  surfaces 
of  teeth.  I  have  found  a  new  preparation 
by  McKesson  &  Bobbins,  called  oleo-stea- 
rate  of  zinc,  that  is  exceedingly  grateful  ta 
the  mucous  membrane  and  coats  the  teeth  so 
as  to  protect  any  sensitive  points  they  may 
have  exposed.  Then  you  can  use  the  acid 
with  perfect  impaoity. 

Dr.  Haskell,  in  evidence  of  Dr.  Younger's 
success  in  his  treatment,  made  the  following 
statement : 

A  year  ago  last  June,  being  in  San 
Francisco,  I  called  upon  Dr.  Younger; 
he  said :  *  *  I  want  you  to  see  a  case  which 
I  treated  six  years  ago."  The  lady  six 
years  previous  had  called  upon  a  dentist 
for  consultation  with  regard  to  three  upper 
molars,  two  right  and  one  left,  which  were 
so  loose  the  dentist  said  they  could  not 
be  saved;  could  pick  them  out  with  his 
fingers ;  they  had  better  be  extracted  and 
have  a  plate.  She  said,  **  I  have  heard  of 
Dr.  Younger  treating  such  cases  successfully 
and  will  see  him  first."  He  said,  *' Madam, 
neither  Dr.  Younger  nor  God  Almighty 
can  save  those  teeth  ;  they  are  past  saving, 
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I  will  assare  you  of  that."-  She  called 
upon  Dr.  Younger  and  he  saved  the  teeth, 
and  it  was  bix  years  after  that  treatment  I 
saw  the  lady's  teeth ;  they  were  firm,  not 
relatively  but  absolutely  firm,  and  the  gum 
tissues  perfectly  restored.  I  could  not  see 
any  difference  between  them  and  the  adjoin- 
ing teeth.     It  was  an  eye-opener  to  me. 

Dr.  Haskell  further  stated  that  Dr. 
Younger  had  very  successfully  cured  a  case 
for  his  wife  where  some  of  the  molar  teeth 
were  very  loose.  They  are  now  perfectly 
firm  and  cured.  If  these  gentlemen  are 
right  in  their  conclusions  it  would  seem  that 
a  great  many  older  theories  will  be  ex- 
ploded. If  it  comes  down  to  only  a  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  pericementum  and  sur- 
rounding tissues,  caused  by  some  local  irri- 
tant as  enumerated  in  the  paper,  then  it 
seems  we  ought  to  be  able  to  efiect  perfect 
cures.  It  will  at  least  be  encouraging  to 
the  profession  to  see  statements  like  these 
come  from  such  sources,  and  many  will  be 
stimulated  to  make  still  other  efforts  to  try 
and  overcome  past  dismal  and  discouraging 

failures. 

H.  H.  Johnson,  D.D.S. 


is  SALT  A  NECESSAST  CON- 
DIMENT? 


A  Becumbent  Posture   Wanted. 


An  old  woman  whose  husband  was  ill  in 

bed  sent  for  the  doctor,  who  came  and  saw 

the  old  lady.  **  I  will  send  him  some  med- 
icine,'' he  said  on  leaving,  '*  which  must  be 
taken  in  a  recumbent  posture.''  After  he 
had  gone  the  old  woman  sat  down,  greatly 
puzzled.  "The  recumbent  posture — are 
cumbent  posture ! "  she  kept  repeating.  **  I 
baven*t  gQt  one."  At  last  she  thought,  **I 
will  go  and  see  if  old  Mrs.  Smith  has  got 
one  to  lend  me."  Accordingly  she  went 
and  said  to  her  neighbor:  '*Have  you  a 
recumbent  posture  to  lend  me  to  put  some 
medicine  in?"  Mrs.  Smith,  who  was  equally 
as  ignorant  as  her  friend,  replied :  ''I  had 
one,  but  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  lost 
it." 


Some  writers  have  attributed  Riggs'  dis- 
ease to  the  excessive  use  of  sodium  chlorid 
in  food.  An  erroneous  claim,  we  think. 
We  give  below  an  article  on  the  use  of  this 
condiment  by  Carl  Fehlauer,  MD.,  taken 
from  Food  and  Sanitation. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that,  of  all 
the  many  nutritive  salts  contained  in  our 
food,  only  one,  kitchen  salt  (stxiium  chlo- 
rid), is  deemed  by  most  people  to  be  present 
in  insufficient  quantity,  wherefore  they  add 
inorganic  miueral  kitchen  salt  as  a  condi- 
ment to  what  they  eat. 

It  is  quite  true,  however,  that  ou^  present 
day  physiologists  (who  generally  seek  to 
defend  the  use  of  all  commonly-used  foods 
and  condiments  whatever,  and  furthermore 
include  alcohol  and  pungent  spices  amongst 
the  indispensable)  maintain  that  the  addi- 
tion of  salt  to  our  foods  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary, because  the  quantity  of  salt  secreted 
by  the  kidneys  amounts  to  from  twelve  to 
twenty  grains  daily,  and  because  so  great  a 
quantity  is  not  contained  in  the  fo^ds  eaten ; 
hence  one  must  apparently  supply  the  de- 
ficiency by  the  addition  of  mioeral  salts, 
unless  the  body  is  to  suffer  for  the  insuffi* 
ciencv  of  saline  matter.  It  is  stated  that 
the  negroes  in  Africa,  who  generally  can- 
not procure  salt,  show  an  extraordinary 
desire  for  it,  and  that  negro  children,  if 
given  a  piece  of  rock  salt  by  some  passing 
traveler,  suck  it  with  delight,  just  as  our 
European  children  do  sweetmeats.  He  who 
could  afiford  to  use  salt  every  day  would  be 
regarded  as  a  man  of  wealth  amongst  these 
tribes. 

Dr  G.  Bunge,  Professor  of  Physiology 
at  Basel,  has  come  to  the  following  conclu- 
sions :  That  on  a  diet  chiefly  of  anima^ 
food  it  is  possible  to  live  without  adding 
salt,  and  that  fishermen,  hunters,  herdsmen, 
who  live  on  flesh,  fish,  and  milk,  do  not  salt 
their  food ;  but  that  those  uncivilized  races 
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which  live  partly  on  yegetable  food  always 
add  salt  to  it.  He  gives  as  a  reason  for 
this,  that  animal  foods  contain  relatively 
less  potash  salts  and  more  soda  salts ;  but 
that  in  vegetable  foods,  on  the  contrary, 
potash  salts  are  present  in  much  larger 
quantity,  and  that  therefore  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  supplement  the  soda  salts  by 
the  addition  of  kitchen  salt  Hence  it  is 
that  we  have  a  great  desire  for  salt  as  a  con- 
diment for  potatoes  and  pulse,  which  are 
particularly  rich  in  potash  salts. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  we  maintain,  and  can 
adduce  proofs  thereof,  that  those  people 
who  live  wholly  or  chiefly  on  vegetable 
foods  are  not  only  able,  without  disadvant- 
age to  the  body,  to  dispense  with  salt,  but 
that  by  so  doing  avoid  the  injurious  effects 
which  salt  has  on  the  health.  Of  course,  . 
the  nutritive  salts  contained  in  the  veg- 
etable food  must  not  be  extracted  by 
unsuitable  preparation  of  the  dishes  (for 
instance,  by  prolonged  stewing,  or  by 
throwing  away  the  water  in  which  they 
have  been  boiled).  Indeed,  the  reason  why 
nations  living  principally  on  vegetable  foods 
are  eager  to  get  salt  may  be  that  their  man- 
ner of  preparing  their  dishes  is  a  false  one. 

Such  washed-out  vegetable  foods  certainly 
taste  flat,  so  that  salt  seems  a  suitable  addi- 
tion. Flesh  foods,  on  the  contrary,  being 
cooked  in  only  a  little  water,  lose  less  of 
their  nutritive  salts;  but  the  flesh  from 
which  beef  tea  and  such  like  has  been  made^ 
and  therefore  is  quite  cooked  out,  tastes  no 
better  than  the  washed  out  vegetables. 

But  even  the  amount  of  Baits  which,  ac- 
cording to  Bunge's  view,  should  be  added 
to  vegetable  foods  is  very  small,  and  far  less 
than  the  usual  immoderate  consumption 
which  must  act  most  injuriously  on  our 
organs,  and  more  particularly  on  the  kid- 
neys. Professor  Bunge  on  this  point  re- 
marks: **I  must,  however,  say  that  the 
quantity  of  salt  which  most  people  add  to 

their  food  is  far  too  great.  Salt  is  not  only 
a  food,  but  a  condiment,  and  easily  seduces, 
as  all  condiments  do,  to  overeating.     With 


cereals  and  legumes,  for  instance,  one  or 
two  grams  of  salt  per  diem  would  suflice^ 
with  rice  a  few  decigrams,  instead  of  which 
the  majority  of  persons  consume  some 
twenty  or  thirty  grams  daily,  and  even 
more.'' 

But  even  the  small  quantity  of  salt  whicb 
Bunge  thinks  necessary  is  not  really  re- 
quired. In  fact,  just  pulse  and  potatoes- 
(the  latter  boiled  in  their  jackets  or  roasted 
over  hot  ashes),  will  be  found  particularly 
palatable  by  those  who  wish  to  break  them- 
selves from  the  salt-eating  habit,  without 
any  addition  of  salt  whatever.  For  they 
are  exceptionally  rich  in  nutritive  salts  as  a. 
whole,  even  though  the  soda-salts  are  only 
present  in  small  quantity  compared  to  th& 
potash  salts.  The  best  proof  we  have  that 
the  use  of  mineral  salt  is  unnecessary,  and 
indeed  injurious,  is  the  fact  that  those  per- 
sons who  have  made  no  use  of  salt  for  year» 
have  quite  an  averson  to  dishes  containing 
it,  even  if  only  present  in  trifling  quantity; 
whereas  if  mineral  salt  were  really  a  nee 
essary  food,  they  should  have  an  intense 
desire  for  it.  And  this  disgust  for  food  pre  • 
pared  with  salt  we  have  particularly  ob» 
served  amongst  vegetarians — that  is,  people 
living  on  a  vegetable  diet,  eating  no  flesh 
meat  at  all. 


A  Low  Fusible  Metal. 


Bismuth 48  parts. 

Cadmium 18  parts. 

Tin 19  parU. 

Melts  below  the  boiling  point  of  water 
and  is  very  hard.  Melts  at  so  low  a  tem- 
perature that  it  can  be  packed  with  the 
fingers.  A  common  plaster  impression  can 
be  poured  at  once  without  waiting  for  it  to 
dry ;  can  even  be  poured  in  water. 


A  New  Wart  Cure. 


Chromic  acid,  one  hundred  grains  to  the 
ounce,  applied  frequently  with  a  toothpick^ 
will  remove  small  warts  or  similar  growths. 
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HOW  TO  PLACE  A  OONTOUB 
GOLD  FILLINQ   ON   A   FOB 
CEX.AIN     FACE,    ANTEBIOB 
C&OWN. 


LIVE  FULFS  REMOVED  CAT- 
AFHOBICALLY. 


H.  H.  JOHNSON,  D.D.S. 


Frequeotly  we  have  to  crown  centrals 
and  laterals  that  once  had  large  contour 
filiings;  or,  possibly,  the  teeth  adjoining 
the  one  to  be  crowned  have  conspicuous 
fillings.  A  plain  porcelain  face  in  either 
case  would  be  prominent  for  the  want  of  a 
filling,  and  the  distinguishing  features  of 
the  crown  may  be  very  much  disguised  by 
a  neat  gold  contour  on  one  corner. 

This  may  be  accomplished  without  weak- 
ening the  face  at  all. 

After  the  face  has  been  ground  and  fitted 

to  the  case,  before  backing  it  up  remove  it 

and  bend  a  small  piece  of  24k.  28-gauge  pure 

gold  around  the  labial  and  approximal  side 

of  the  face,  where  the  filling  is  to  be     Now 

grind  oft  the  corner  that  is  to  make  room 

for  the  filling,  leaving  it  shaped  on  the  labial 

side,  just  as  you  wish  the  filling,  and  bevil 

hack  towards  the  pins.     Punch  the  holes  in 

the  backing,  using  the  same  gauge  and  carat 

gold  as  before.     Burnish  well  against  the 

back  of  the  tooth  and  into  the  nook  cut  off 

of  the  corner.     This  will  require  frequent 

annealing  and  careful  work,   but   can  be 

easily  done.     Next,  trim  the  over-hanging 

gold  smooth  with  the  labial  side  of  the  tooth 

where  the  corner  has  been  cut  off.     Now 

place  the  piece  of  gold  first  bent  over  the 

corner  of  the  tooth,  before  it  was  cut  off,  in 
position  to  work,  where  cut  to  form  a 
joint  with  the  backing  at  the  labial  surface. 
After  the  joint  has  been  made  between  the 
backing  and  corner  of  gold,  place  them  in 
position  and  secure  with  wax.  You  can 
now  remove  the  porcelain  face  and  the  two 
pieces  of  gold  held  by  the  wax  inserted. 
Flow  22k.  solder  over  the  backing  at  the 
point  where  the  corner  was  cut  off,  thus 
uniting  the  two  pieces  of  gold  and  making 
a  solid  gold  filling. 

A  contour  filling  made  in  this  way  causes 
no  strain  on  the  poroelain  face,  but  rather 
takes  the  pleasure  from  it  while  in  use. 

R.  R.  J. 


This  is  not  a  new  operation,  and  my 
apology  for  opening  the  subject  is  that  I 
might  present  a  case  with  some  novel 
features.  A  lady,  aged  about  thirty-fi^ve, 
had  broken  a  central  in  such  manner  it  was 
necessary  to  cut  it  off  and  crown  it.  Upon 
beginning  the  operation  it  was  found  that  the 
nerve,  which  was  at  first  supposed  to  be 
dead,  was  alive,  but  had  receded  above  the 
gum  line,  the  piilp  chamber  being  com- 
pletely filled  with  a  calcific  deposit.  It 
being  desirable  to  open  the  canal  at  once 
cataphoresis  was  brought  into  Use.  Before 
ascertaining  the  condition  of  the  nerve  the 
application  was  made,  but  with  little  suc- 
cess, the  dentin  remaining  sensitive  to  the 
bur,  even  after  two  applications  of  the  cur- 
rent with  a  saturated  solution  of  cocaine. 

The  patient  being  willing,  it  was  decided 
to  bur  in  until  the  pulp  was  exposed  before 
making  another  application.  It  was  then 
that  the  discovery  of  the  secondary  deposit 
*  was  made.  Having  cut  through  the  calcific 
deposit  and  reached  true  dentin,  the  ap- 
plication was  again  made  with  complete 
success  in  about  twenty  minutes.  The  nerve 
was  removed  with  a  brooch  without  the 
slighteist  pain 

This  case  may  explain  the  cause  of  some 
few  failures  to  get  results  with  cataphoresis. 
Where  the  tubuli  have  been  closed  by  these 
secondary  deposits,  the  only  avenue  for  the 
ingress  of  the  cocaine  has  been  cut  off,  and 
perfect  results  may  not  be  looked  for. 

While  on  this  subject,  I  find  an  interest- 
ing item  in  February  Dental  Cosmos,  by  Dr. 
A.  F.  Wineman. 

In  his  operation  for  the  removal  of  living 
pulps,  after  anesthetizing  the  nerve  with 
the  positive  pole  in  the  cavity,  he  would 
reverse  the  poles,  but  instead  of  using  the 
large  ball  end  point  on  the  negative  pole, 
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he  trould  attacb'  &  fine  platinum  needle, 
which  he  thruat  through  the  Bneathetized 
pulp  up  into  the  cnoal.  In  a  few  minut«e 
the  nerve  would  be  entirely  decompoeed 
and  the  root  could  be  cleaned  and  filled  at 
ODce.  By  introducing  the  platinum  needle 
as  above,  and  continuing  with  the  positive 
pole,  he  had  been  enabled  to  dry  and  sear 
the  nerve  onto  the  needle,  and  remove  it 
whole  without  any  trouble. 

This  eeemB  to  be  a  novel  idea,  and  is 
wortb  a  trial. 


Cement  and  Amalgam. 


BY  T,  F.    DRISKILL,  D.D.S., 

CoraicBDB,  Hextit. 


Od  reading  Dr.  Dunn's  method  of  cement 
and  porcelain  powder,  it  leads  me  to  report 
the  following : 

Twelve  years  ago  a  patient  desired  me  to 
extract  a  right  superior  first  molar.  On 
examination  I  found  a  large  buccal  cavity 
extending  from  near  the  gum  margin  well 
up  into  the  grinding  surfsce.  The  nerve 
not  being  exposed,  I  advised  a  cement 
filling  as  a  temporary  stopping.  While , 
mixing  the  cement  I  concluded  to  dust 
in  about  a  tenth  part  of  amalgam.  A 
few  days  ago  the  good  lady  returned  to 
have  some  other  work  done,  and  to  my  de- 
light I  found  my  cemeut-amalgam  doing 
good  service. 

No,  I  did  not  remove  it.  It  has  not  as 
yet  fulfilled  its  mission. 

PoliBhing  Pastes  for  Metal. 

The  DmggUW  Ciretdar  gives  the  follow- 
ing: 

,No.  1. 

Rotten  stone ...  1  part. 

Iron  «ubeBrbon«te 8  part*. 

Lard  oil,  ■  lufflcient  quantity. 
No.  2. 

Iron  Olid 10  piirti. 

Pumice  stone 82  parU. 

Oleic  acid,  K  aufflciont  quantity. 


J.  H.  Cmeeland,  D.DS.,  is  a  native  of 
Alabama  (the  Slate  that  enacted  the  first 
dental  law).  From  early  boyhood  he  was 
reared  in  Montgomery,  bis  present  place  of 
residence.  He  graduated  from  the  Balti- 
more College  of  DeuUil  Surgery  in  18S8, 
and  has  been  since  his  entrance  into  the 
profession  one  of  the  most  active  men  in  the 
Alabama  Stale  Dental  Society.  He  is  a 
splendid  type,  both  physically  and  mentally, 
of  the  younger  generation  in  the  dental 
profession  While  be  is  a  devotee  to  his 
chosen  calling,  yet  he  finds  time  to  gratify 
tbe  martial  spirit  that  n  in  him  ;  he  la  aa 
officer  in  the  cavalry  branch  of  the  Alabama 
National  Guard. 

Surely  it  can  be  said  of  the  genial  gen- 
tleman that  he  stands  higher  tbau  any 
other  man,  either  in  civil  or  military  rank, 
as  he  measures  six  feet  and  six  inches. 


The  Reform  WoclieneekTiff  recommends 
diamantin  (oxide  of  tin)  as  a  splendid  ma- 
terial for  polishing  instruments  and  ground- 
off  porcelain  teeth. 
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Gingivitis  and  Silver  Nitrate. 

A  most  stubborn  case  of  gingivitis  with 
•considerable  recession  and  long  pedicles  of 
gum  tiasue  between  the  teeth,  and  the  teeth 
eensitive  and  sore  to  oecliiBion,  which  re- 
sisted long,  varied  and  continued  treatment 
with  modern  drugs,  is  improving  rapidly 
with  the  use  of  silver  nitrate  solution  applied 
with  a  sable  hair  pencil.  The  exposed  ce- 
mentum  is  no  longer  sensitive;  the  slight 
pericementitis  is  relieved,  and,  altogether, 
what  was  fast  proving  an  incurable  cate  is 
being  cured.  . 

Now  the  question  comes  up :  Are  we  not 
too  often  found  running  after  new  reme- 
<lie8,  when,  in  reality,  we  have  better  ones 
in  the  old  stand-bys  ?  Silver  nitrate  lacks 
much  of  being  a  new  drug.  Geber,  of  the 
eighth  century,  was  the  discoverer  of  it. 
£ver  since  it  has  been  a  kind  of  sheet-anchor 
for  diseased  mucous  surfaces,  until  we  listen- 
ed to  the  seductive  words  of  the  modern 
chemist.     Medicine,  at  best,  is  invpirical; 


but  obeervatioQS,  founded  upon  fiicte  le- 
peatedly  demonstrated,  is  the  evidence  of 
value  in  anything.  Surely  there  is  nothing 
better  for  many  cases  of  inflamed  mucous 
surfiices  than  our  old  remedy,  silver  nitrate. 


What  is  the  Difference  Between  a 
Dental  Office  and  a  Cotton  Ex- 
change ?' 


The  use  of  cotton  for  separating  teeth  is, 
without  question,  good  practice;  but,  like 
all  other  good  things,  it  is  sometimes  abused. 
A  lady  on  her  way  down  town  was  met  by 
a  friend,  who  asked  her  if  she  was  going 
shopping.  She  replied  that  she  was  not, 
but  was  going  to  No.  —  Whitehall  street. 

**  They  call  it  Dr. 's  dental  office,"  she 

said,  **  but  I  think  it  is  more  like  a  cotton 
exchange,  as  I  have  been  going  there  every 
few  days  fo^  the  past  three  weeks,  and  ac- 
complished nothing  but  to  exchange  the 
piece  of  cotton  between  my  teeth  for  a  fresh 
piece." 

The  Health  Magazine,  edited  and  pub- 
lished by  physicians  in  Baltimore,  is  a  valu- 
able journal  for  every  family  to  have. 

This  reminds  us  to  say :  How  is  it  that  a 
man  calling  himself  professional  can  aflord 
to  spend  so  little  for  literature,  professional, 
semi-professional  and  non-profeasional  ?  Good 
literature  leads  to  good  thoughts,  good 
thoughts  to  good  acts,  and  good  acts  to  dis* 
tinction. 


Carborundum  Wheels. 


Carborundum  wheels  should  be  run  very 
rapidly,  says  Afh^B  Quarterly.  It  prevents 
the  rapid  wearing  away  of  any  soft  places 
that  may  be  in  them,  and  thus  tends  to 
keep  them  true. 

Some  surgeons  ^ho  find  it  impossible  to 
make  their  hands  perfectly  aseptic,  wear 
gloves  while  operating.  Not  rubber  gloves, 
but  the  cheap  kind,  such  as  waiters  gloves, 
which  cost  about  sixty -five  cents  a  dozen. 
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Jamaica  Dogrwood  vs.  Cataphore- 

sis. 


Id  a  running  discussion  on  cataphoresis 
in  the  Pacific  Coast  Dental  Congress,  Dr.  J. 
D.  Hodgen,  as  reported  in  the  StoTnatological 
Oopsette,  sajB :  Fluid  extract  of  Jamaica 
dogwood  has  been  in  my  hands  a  medica- 
ment for  which  I  am  very  grateful,  used 
in  twenty  and  fifty  minim  doses.  When  it 
does  have  its  best  effect,  I  would  not  trade 
an  ounce  of  the  fluid  extract  of  Jamaica 
dogwood  for  a  wagon-load  of  cataphoric  ap- 
paratus. That  is  saying  a  good  deal  when 
every  one  who  knows  me  knows  I  am  wed- 
ded to  cataphoresis.  When  it  does  take  ef- 
fect it  is  almost  immediate,  and  we  have  no 
trouble ;  can  work  right  along,  knowing 
that  our  patients  are  not  being  tortured  by 
the  operation.  I  have  a  family  of  patientSi 
and  before  I  learned  of  this^dogwood,  I 
would  rather  see  most  any  man  come  to  my 
ofiSce  with  most  any  kind  of  a  bill  than  one 
of  these  patients.  It  was  with  perfect  dread 
that  I  saw  them.  I  actually  sent  two  or 
three  of  them  away ;  I  could  not  work  for 
them.  With  this  drug  I  have  been  enabled 
to  work  for  the  entire  family,  and  one  girl 
had  the  impudence  to  go  to  sleep  while  I  was 
excavating  her  tooth.  I  have  found  that 
there  are  cases  where  it  will  not  work. 
When  it  does,  it  works  most  beautifully. 


USEFUL  LITTLE  THINGS. 


INVESTMENT   FOR   A   TOOTH. 

For  quick  soldering,  wrap  the  tooth  to 
be  soldered  well  with  asbestos  cloth,  cutting 
out  the  wrapping  just  where  the  solder  is 
to  flow.  Make  a  pit  in  the  soldering  block, 
into  which  place  the  wrapped  tooth  and 
pack  asbestos  fiber  around  it.  This  invest- 
ment is  as  efiicient  and  safe  as  one  of  plaster 
and  sand. 

WOOD   ALCOHOL. 

Wood  alcohol  is  much  cheaper  than  grain 
alcohol,  but  when  used. for  annealing  gold 
the  latter  should  be  placed  on  mica  and 


held  over  the  flame,  as  the  latter  deposits 
soot  on  gold  if  passed  through  it. 

ROLLING   AN   INGOT   OP   GOLD. 

If  a  "melt"  of  gold  filings  or  scraps 
when  run  through  the  rolling  mill  has  a 
leafy  or  feathery  surface,  heat  the  ingot 
until  the  surface  <' sweats"  or  slightly  melts. 
Run  it  again  through  the  mill  and  anneal  ; 
it  will  then  **  work"  satisfactorily. 

MAKING   PAPER  PEIXET8. 

A  small  bore  gun-wad  cutter  may  be 
used  to  cut  bibulous  paper  into  convenient 
size  for  cavity  drying. 

SPONGE   HOLDER. 

A  Mafiat  syringe  rubber  bulb,  split  half 
through,  makes  a  good  holder  or  envelope 
for  a  piece  of  sponge  for  wetting  corundum 
wheels. 

IMPRESSION   FOR   CROWN. 

In  taking  an  impression  of  a  tooth  for  a 
cap  crown,  if  a  tooth  is  on  either  side,  a 
matrix  should  be  first  fitted  between  them 
in  the  approximal  space  and  replaced  in  the 
impression  afterwards,  before  pouring  in 
plaster  or  fusible  metal. 

PACKING  PINK  AND  RED  RUBBER. 

In  packing  a  flask  with  both  pink  and 
red  rubber,  have  the  red  rubber  so  that  it 
will  easily  flow  over  the  pink  into  the  vents 
and  it  will  seldom  *' show  through"  the  pink 
when  the  rim  is  polished. 

COPPER   TACK    PIVOT. 

A  copper  carpet  tack  wrapped  with  an- 
nealed gold-foil' makes  a  very  good  pivot,  to 
which  a  flat-back  plate-tooth  may  be  sol- 
dered with  18  carat  gold  solder. 

B.  H.  Tbague. 


Dr.  C.  E.  Kells,  of  New  Orleans,  after  a 
protracted  outing  north,  is  now  at  Lithia 
Spring!*,  Ga.,  where  he  will  remain  till 
**  frost."  The  ofiice  of  the  Weekly  had 
an  appreciated  visit  from  him. 

The  American  Dental  Weekly  is  being 
heartily  received  all  over  the  country.  A 
quick  method  of  receiving  and  imparting 
information  is  appreciated. 
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Who  Was  Iiegally  Besponsible  P        OoHBtant  Shedding  of  Finger- 


Among  the  recent. bad  effects  consequent 
upon  the  use  of  the  X-raj,  the  following, 
taken  from  an  exchange,  is  of  peculiar  in- 
teresty  involving,  as  it  does,  a  question  of 
legal:  liability : 

Miss  Josie  MacDonald,  of  New  York,  is 
IjiDg  at  her  home  in  a  pitiable  condition  as 
a  result  of  a  twenty-minute  exposure  to 
X-rajTs.  The  young  woman  had  for  some 
time  previous  been  suffering  with  intense 
pains  in  her  jaw.  She  went  to  Drs.  Shields  and 
Jemigan,  dentists,  who  diagnosed  her  dis- 
ease as  necrosis.  In  order  to  determine  the 
exact  cause  they  decided  to  have  an  X-ray 
photograph  taken  of  the  jaw  to  see  if  there 
was  an  old  root  there.  The  young  woman 
was  taken  to  the  laboratory  of  a  Mr.  O'Con- 
nor, who  had  been  recommended  to  the  den- 
tists. The  first  photograph  not  being  a 
success,  on  account  of  too  short  an  exposure, 
another  was  taken.  The  second  was  taken 
the  next  day,  with  a  twenty-minute  ex- 
posure, and  proved  the  dentists'  diagnosis 
correct.  A  few  days  afterwards  the  girl's 
face  began  to  swell  and  grow  black.  Dr. 
Henry  Griswold  was  called,  and  he  com- 
mence|L  treating  the  case  as  he  would  an  or- 
dinary burn.  The  hair  on  one  side  of  the 
patient'6  head  began  to  fall  out,  and  in  a 
short  time  that  part  of  her  scalp  was  bare. 
Her  face  was  blistered,  and  sores  formed  all 
the  way  down  her  neck,  shoulders  and  arm. 
A  scab  formed  over  the  blister,  and  when  it 

fell  off  disclosed  the  raw  flesh.  Her  left  ear 
ttwelled  up,  and  she  lost  her  hearing  on  that 
side.  Constant  applications  of  oil  have  been 
necessary  day  and  night  to  allay  the  pain 
arising  from  exposure  of  the  flesh  to  the  air. 
Dr.  Oriswold  said  that  he  could  not  tell  who 
was  responsible  for  the  condition  of  the  pa- 
tient, and  Miss  MacDonald  has  placed  her 
case  in  the  hands  of  attorneys,  and  action 
has  commenced  against  the  dentists. 

Ettcain  causes  hyperemia,  says  Dr.  Oorl, 
and  has  to  be  used  with  care  wherever  the 
condition  shows  an  inclination  to  hemor- 
rhage. F.  A.  B. 


Nails. 


Dr.  D.  W.  Montgomery,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, reported  at  the  lajte  meeting  of  the 
American  Dermatologic  Association  the 
case  of  a  man  thirty-five  years  of  age  who 
had  been  troubled  from  his  birth  with  a  con- 
stant shedding  of  the  finger- nails.  Hi& 
mother  had  been  affected  in  the  same  man- 
ner, in  her  case  the  nails  being  shed  every 
eight  months.  Two  uncles  were  similarly 
troubled.  No  cause  could  be  asngned  for 
this  peculiar  manifestation,  and  it  was  not 
associated  with  any  change  in  the  hair  or 
teeth. — Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter, 


To  Obtain  a  Metal  Mandrel  of  a 

Boot. 


To  accomplish  this  Dr.  Whitman,  in  the 
Ohio  Dental  Journal,  says : 

Take  a  thin  copper  strip  and  with  pliers 
secure  the  circumference  of  root  in  the 
usual  way.  Remove  the  band  thus  ob- 
tained, being  careful  not  to  change  its 
shape.  Press  it  into  cuttle-fish  bone  to  the 
depth  of  its  width  ;  remove  the  bone  that  is 
inside  the  band,  place  around  it  a  ferrule 
and  pour  into  it  fusible  metal  or  soft  solder. 
When  cool  remove  ferrule  and  strip  and 
you  have  an  accurate  mandrel  that  will  be 
found  a  great  aid  in  fitting  a  band  to  some 
roots  that  are  extremely  diflScult  as  well  as 
painful  to  fit  directly  to  root  in  the  mouth. 
Cuttle-fish  bone  may  be  obtained  at  drug 
stores. 


Cocaine  for  Lockjaw. 

A  Mexican  boy,  about  twelve  years  old, 
had  tetanu8,and  cocaine  was  prescribed  in  the 
usual  sized  doses,  but  the  druggist,  by  mis- 
take, gave  ten  times  the  usual  amount. 
This  was  not  known  until  after  the  remedy 
had  been  given,  but  the  result  was  com- 
plete recovery !  The  same  was  tried  in  an* 
other  case,  with  a  similar  result. — Bovnnan 
in  Medical  World, 
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To  Make  a  Vulcanite  Scraper. 


Ferro-Styptin. 


To  make  tools  for  the  laboratory  is  often 
necessary.  Dr.  Kerns,  says  the  Ohio  Den- 
ial Journal^  makes  a  scraper  as  follows : 

Take  an  old  case-knife  of  good  metal  and 
grind  the  edge  square,  make  the  blade 
rounding  at  point.  This  makes  a  scraper 
that  will  cut  better  than  any,  and  is  easily 
sharpened  by  holding  it  square  against  the 
stone.  It  works  like  a  piece  of  glass  shav- 
ing wood.  It  is  best  to  break  off  about 
two- thirds  or  half  of  the  blade  before 
sharpening. 


Alcohol  and  Temperature. 

Alcohol  does  not  elevate  body  tempera- 
ture by  increasing  the  number  of  heat  units. 
Its  effect  is  to  accelerate  the  heat  action  and 
thereby  drive  the  blood  from  the  centers  to 
the  extremities.  Vital  depression  follows 
its  action,  and  while  more  heat  may  be  cre- 
ated under  its  influence,  so  much  heat  is 
dissipated  that  the  temperature  nevertheless 
falls  in  consequence  of  the  too  rapid  de- 
struction of  the  tissues. — Health  Magazine, 


For  Flatulent  Dyspepsia. 


The  Medical  and  Swrgi/ial  Repotter  gives 
the  following  as  good  for  this  trouble : 

H     Sodium  bicarbonate 1  drachm. 

Tincture  ignatia ^ .  40  drops. 

Tincture  seneyio I  fl.  ounce. 

Syrup  bitter  orange  peel. . .   .  1  fl.  ounce. 
Alcohol,  containing  ten  per 

cent,  of  chloroform 2fl.  drachms. 

"Water 6  ounces. 

Jd.  S. — Tablespoonful  three  times  a  day. 


To  Bid  Rubber  Dam  of  Odor. 


Put  the  whole  piece  in  water  to  soak  ten 
or  twelve  hours,  remove  and  wash  it  with 
clean  soap-water,  dry  it  by  wiping,  roll  to- 
gether, and  place  it  back  in  the  box  for 


This  is  the  latest  hemostatic  put  upon 
the  market  by  Dr.  A.  Eichengreiin.  It  is 
a  dark  yellow  crystallin  powder,  very  solu- 
ble in  water.  Its  taste,  although  astrin- 
gent, is  not  as  disagreeable  as  that  of  chlorid 
of  iron.  While  it  causes  the  blood  to  clot, 
it  does  not  cauterize  the  tissue.  The  inven- 
tor claims  its  antiseptic  properties  to  be  its 
greatest  advantage,  compared  with  other 
preparations.  •  £o  Bays  the  Reiehs.'Med.'Anz, 

F.  A.  B. 


Old  Burs  as  Plug  Finiiriiers  and 
*  Burnishers, 


W.  Dunn,  D.D.S.,  Florence,  Italy, 
says,  old  burs  which  are  not  worth  resharp- 
Bning  do  admirably  as  plug-finishers  and 
burnishers  if  run  for  a  few  minutes  against, 
an  Arkansas  stone  or  steel  anvil ;  and  when 
used,  made  to  rotate  backwards  (from  right 
to  left)  in  the  engine. 


Quickly  Made  Begulating  Plate. 


A  quick  method  of  making  a  small  plate, 
so  often  used  in^regulating  teeth :  Ikke  an 
impression  in  impression  compound,  chill 
in  ice  water,  remove  from  tray,  cut  from 
same  a  plate  just  the  size  wanted,  chill  and 
dry,  then  press  in  moldine,  remove  and 
pour  Mellott's  fusible  metal,  press  on  the 
metal  with  napkin,  thus  forcing  metal  in 
every  part.     Finish  same  as  vulcanite  plate. 

SOUTHALI^  DiCKBON. 


They  Like  the  We*ekly. 


use. 


Dr.  W.  Geo.  Beers,  editor  of  that  fear- 
less and  good  journal.  The  Dominion  Dental^ 
says:  ''I've  got  to  like  the  'Bantling'  very 
much  already."  And  so  they  are  express 
ing  themselves  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf. 

Dr.  Tucker,  of  Roxboro,  N.  C,  says: 
"It's  just  what  I  have  been  wishing  for." 
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VALUE  OF  DIFFERENT  ANTI- 
SEPTIC AGENTS. 


Before  the  Illinois  State  Dental  Society, 
Dr.  A.  H.  Peck  presented  some  very  inter- 
^ting  experiments  on  this  subject.  We 
herewith  present  the  report  in  full : 

These  experiments  were  conducted  in  the 
following  manner:  Tubes,  containing  on 
an  average  eight  c.c.  of  sterilized  broth 
were  used.  The  broth  was  infected  with 
the  saliva  of  various  members  of  the  class* 
In  connection  with  each  set  of  plants  a  con- 
trol tube  was  used,  which  latter  invariably 
presented  unlimited  growth. 

The  observations  from  which  these  results 
were  compiled  were  carried-  on  through  a 
period  of  three  days. 

The  tube  containing  one  drop  of  oil  of 
cassia  presented  no  growth. 

Oil  of  cinnamon,  one  drop,  no  growth. 

Dr.  Black's  1,  2,  3,  one  drop,  no  growth. 

I  have  been  asked  by  many  about  the  use 
of  1,  2,  3,  which  is  composed,  as  you  well 
know,  of  cassia,  carbolic  acid  and  gaulthe- 
ria.  Whether  or  not  it  is  irritating  to  the 
soft  tissues  as  is  cassia,  I  will  simply  state 
that  I  have  expenenced  no  such  trouble, 
and  Dr.  Black  is  inclined  to  think  that 
when  the  three  ingredients  are  properly 
mixed,  there  is  more  or  less  of  a  chemical 
union  between  them,  so  that  the  individual- 
ity of  each  separate  agent  is  lost  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent. 

Oil  of  cloves,  one  drop,  no  growth.  I 
will  state  that  in  connection  with  this  agent 
I  was  much  surprised  to  find  no  growth  in 


the  tube  containing  one  drop,  and  several 
subsequent  plants  were  made  that  the  result 
of  the  first  might  be  verified,  which  was 
invariably  the  case.  Since  oil  of  cloves  has 
proven  to  be  such  a  potent  antiseptic,  and 
also  because  of  its  soothing,  quieting  effect 
on  irritated,  soft  tissues,  it  has  become  a 
favorite  agent  in  my  practice. 

Beech-wood  creosote,  one  drop,  no 
growth. 

Myrtol,  two  drops  were  required  to  pre- 
vent growth. 

Cajuput,  five  drops,  no  growth. 

Eucalyptus  (Sanders'),  six  drops,  no 
growth. 

Eucalyptus  (Merck's),  seven  drops,  no 
growth. 

Carbolic  acid,  95  per  cent.,  three  drops, 
restrained  the  growth  for  three  days,  after 
which  time  the  bacteria  developed  abund- 
antly. 

Gaultheria,  five  drops,  growth.  I  will 
say  here,  that  when  growth  is  reported  as 
following  the  use  of  an  agent,  that  said 
agent  was  used  up  to  a  quantity  that  formed 
a  saturated  solution  in  the  broth,  thus  ren- 
dering it  useless  to  experiment  with  larger 
quantities. 

Terebene,  five  drops,  growth. 

* 

Eugenol,  eight  drops,  growth.  One  of 
my  greatest  surprises  occurred  in  conuection 
with  the  results  of  eugenol.  I  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  using  it  a  great  deal  and  had 
considered  it  quite  an  effective  antiseptic, 
but  finally  had  to  give  it  up  as  absolutely 
worthless  as  such. 

Bichloride  of  mercury,  one  to  one-thou- 
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sand  solution,  six  drops  restrained  the 
growth,  t.  6.,  the  bacteria  developed  to  a 
certain  extent. 

Hydrogen  peroxide  (3  per  cent),  four 
drops,  no  growth. 

Peroxide  of  hydrogen  (Marchand's),  three 
drops  restraint,  five  drops,  no  growth. 

Pyrozone  (3  per  cent.),  four  drops  re- 
straint; five  drops,  no  growth. 

Borolyptol,  ten  drops,  no  growth. 

Euthymol,  ten  drops,  growth. 

Listeriue,  ten  drops,  growth. 

Formaline  (10  per  cent.),  five  drops,  no 
growth. 

Besorcin  (15  per  cent.),  six  drops,  no 
growth. 

If  these  experiments  are  to  be  relied  on, 
many  of  us  will  find  it  to  great  advantage 
to  change  our  favorite  remedies. 

U.  B[.  J. 


DBVELOPMBNTS    IN    CATA- 
PHORESIS. 


BY  H.  H.  JOHNSON,  D.D.8. 


It  has  been  observed  by  some  operators 
that  sloughing  of  the  gum  may  occur  around 
a  tooth  after  using  cataphoresis,  usually,  of 
course,  where  the  insulation  is  not  complete. 
Dr.  Black  says,  **  This  may  be  caused  by 
current  driving  the  bodies  of  micro-organ- 
isms, which  may  be  collected  around  the 
neck  of  the  tooth,  into  the  tissues,  causing 
its  death  '* 

Dr.  J.  G.  Reid,  in  Chicago  Dental  Soci- 
ety, reported  in  the  Dented  Review,  says: 
**  Speaking  of  insulating  the  tooth,  the  fill- 
ing and  the  clamp,  it  is  just  as  necessary  to 
insulate  the  patient  in  the  chair." 

He  says,  **  you  get  some  very  unpleasant 
results  sometimes  by  the  patient  just  simply 
having  a  foot  on  the  foot-rest  of  the  chair, 
especially  if  the  shoe-sole  be  a  little  damp.*' 
On  this  line  it  would  be  well  to  see  that  the 
patient  does  not  touch  anything  about  the 
chair  which  might  cause  a  ground  connec- 
tion.    A  fountain  spittoon  would  certainly 


cause  such  a  result ;  or,  in  fact,  any  piping 
having  a  ground  connection. 

Dr.  E.  MaWhinney,  in  same  report  on 
this  line,  says,  ''he  had  noticed,  if  he  ap 
plied  additional  moisture  with  cotton  grasp- 
ed in  metal-  pliers,  and  at  the  same  time 
touched  the  patient  or  the  chair,  a  shock 
would  be  produced.  He  now  uses  a  Dunn 
syringe  for  applying  more  moi3ture. 

Dr.  Ely  had  same  trouble,  and  obviated 
it  by  insulating  his  pliers  with  which  he  ap- 
plied the  moisture. 

Dr.  Price  Cheaney  found  in  hypersensi- 
tive  teeth  that  the  addition  of  sulphate 
morphia  to  the  solution  worked  like  mag'ic. 
He  also  gives  a  good  way  of  testing  the 
poles.  Place  the  two  poles  in  water  and 
turn  on  a  strong  current,  bubbles  will  rise 
from  the  negative.  The  two  ends  of  the 
wire  immersed  in  the  water  must  be  of  the 
same  metal. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Phothero  cites  an  interesting 
case  of  a  patient  where  the  negative  elec- 
trode was  placed  on  the  cheek,  under  the 
rubber  dam-holder.  It  remained  there 
twenty  minutes,  and  when  removed  a  scar 
presented  nearly  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in 
diameter,  while  the  tissue  under  the  center 
was  burned  almost  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
deep.  It  required  eight  weeks  to  heal,  and 
left  a  cicatrix.  Another  case  produced  a 
bad  blister  in  the  hand. 

He  uses  the  one  hundred  and  ten  volt 
current,  which  may  explain  to  some  extent 
the  cause  of  this  unfortunate  trouble.  As 
each  one  discovers  some  new  feature,  we 
find  that  there  are  almost  an  unlimited 
number  of  little  points  to  be  observed  if  we 
shall  expect  constant  success  in  cataphoresis. 

A  Small  Point. 


In  capping  small  exposures,  or  when 
placing  a  layer  of  cement  over  the  surface 
of  sensitive  cavities,  Dr.  J.  H.  Hughs,  in 
Dental  Review,  says  piake  the  paste  or  ce- 
ment into  a  little  ball  and  use  a  bit  of 
spunk  in  the  pliers  as  carrier  and  spreader* 
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HOW  TO  CONTROL  CUSBENT 
AND  ANESTHETIC  IN  CATA- 
PHORESIS. 


BT  WnXIAM   H.  RICHARDS,  D.D.8., 


Knozville,  Tenn. 


It  is  useless  to  call  the  attention  of  those 
who  have  had  to  contend  with  the  disposi- 
tion of  electric  fluid  to  follow  any  other 
fluid  or  by  path  whatsoever  to  the  obstacles 
in  the  way  to  success. 

But  for  those  who  are  feeling  their  way 
in  this  new  field,  I  must  say  that  gold 
crowns,  amalgam  fillings,  saliva,  instru- 
m^ts,  and  the  very  fluid  you  wish  to  urge 
into  the  tooth,  seem  to  be  endowed  with 
total  depravity,  and  act  individually  and 
collectively  to  thwart  your  purpose. 

To  comer  the  conditions,  and  concentrate 
the  artful  dodger  upon  the  desired  spot  may 
be  accomplished  by  applying  to  any  tooth 
euitable  for  cataphoresis  a  thin  rubber  tube 
— ^made  of  rubber  dam — (no  such  tubes  are 
to  be  found  upon  the  market).  The  object 
of  this  article  is  to  tell  you  how  to  make 
them.  The  application  and  necessity  for 
same  is  apparent,  when  you  think  of  it  as  a 
noQ-conductor  as  well  as  a  vessel  for  hold- 
ing your  fluid  when  you  wish  it  to  keep  the 
c\irrent  in  the  same  place,  at  the  same  time 
insulating  any  and  every  other  objectiona- 
ble surrounding. 

Take  a  straight  wire,  ^  inch  in  diameter 
and  one  foot  in  length,  cut  a  strip  of  rubber 
dam  half  as  long,  which,  when  one  end  is 
caught  upon  one  end  of  wire  and  held  until 
the  end  is  drawn  over  the  other  end  of  wire, 
the  rubber  will  have  an  overlapping  edge  of 
one-sixteenth  of  an  inch ;  sandpaper  as  in 
repairing  a  puncture,  and  apply  some  rub- 
ber cement  to  edges;  lay  away  until  prop- 
erly united,  or  until  it  is  dry  enough  to 
hold ;  clip  one  end  and  the  tube  will  come 
ofl^.  Cut  a  section  of  this  and  slip  over  the 
tooth,  and  urge  down  under  gum  if  you 
have  buccal  cavities.  Tube  may  be  held  oflT 
from  the  cavity  or  tooth,  at  any  point,  by 


a  pellet  of  cotton  containing  the  medica- 
ment. 

Another  way  to  prepare  tubes  is  to  take 
glass  tubes  of  different  sizes,  put  around 
them  thin,  soft,  or  vellum  tubber,  make  the 
joint  good;  immerse  in  plaster  of  paris. 
When  hard,  vulcanize. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  make  a  cap 
for  a  tooth  which  you  do  not  wish  to  cut. 
A  given  amount  of  space  is  desirable  for  the 
cement.  Cut  a  piece  of  tubing  which  will 
reach  from  gum  to  curve  of  morsal  surface, 
slip  over  the  tooth  and  take  impression ; 
make  metal  model  from  the  impression, 
from  which  the  desired  crown  can  be  made. 


DENTAL  OPERATIONS   DUR 
INQ  PREGNANCY. 


In  an  interesting  article  before  the  Ohio 
State  Dental  Society  and  published  in  tho 
Dental  Cosmos,  Dr.  L.  E.  Custer  brings  out 
some  good  points  bearing  on  this  subject. 
He  says  that  shock  as  most  often  seen  by 
the  dentist  is  of  the  immediate  variety,  and 
frequently  observed  before  the  patient 
leaves  the  chair.  But  there  is  another 
variety,  an  insidious  form  of  shock,  in  which 
the  symptoms  appear  later.  The  patient 
may  leave  the  office  apparently  calm  and 
unaffected,  may  have  a  good  color,  quiet 
pulse  and  respiration  and  nothing  appear 
wrong.  But  a  little  later  insomnia  de- 
velops ;  the  pulse  becomes  soft,  quick  and 
rapid ;  there  may  be  chills  followed  by 
fever  and  the  depression  may  last  for  days 
or  even  weeks,  only  to  terminate  into  some 
nervous  disorder.  The  irritation  of  the  tri- 
geminus at  this  time  might,  he  thinks,  bring 
about  bad  results.  Operations  should  spe- 
cially be  avoided  during  the  third,  fourth  and 
eighth  months  and  also  during  those  periods 
when  menstruation  would  have  occurred. 
Palliative  treatment  and  temporary  fillings 
should  be  resorted  to  ;  cataphoresis  and  ob- 
tunding  agents  must  be  used.  At  the  same 
time,  he  thinks,  something  should  be  done  to 
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diminish  the  mental  as  well  as  the  physical 
nervous   sueceptibility.      Combinations    of 
whisky  apd  morphine  is  an  excellent  agent  as 
recommender)  by  Dr.  Marshall.  Antikamnia 
and  codeia  is  good,  as  are  also   **  migraine 
tablets,'*  composed  of  acetanilid,  monobro- 
mated camphor,  and  citrate  of  cafiein.     A 
full  dose  of  chlorodyne   before    operating 
produces  good  results.     All  of  these  agents 
reduce  the  sensibility  to  pain  and  give  ease 
to  the  mind.     The  remedy  which  he  finds 
most  satisfactory  is  **bromidia"  of  which 
each  fluidrachm  contains  fifteen  grains  each 
of  chloral  hydrate  and   potassium  bromid, 
and  one-eighth  grain  each   of  extract  can- 
nabis indica  and  hyoscyamus.     This  prepa- 
ration   lowers  the  activity  of   the  nervo- 
muscular  apparatus  which  controls  uterine 
contractions.   It  is  hypnotic,  antispasmodic, 
analgesic,    and    anesthetic ;    it  diminishes 
both  physical  and  mental   reflex  activity, 
and  also  produces  a  pleasing  mental  condi- 
tion.    If   the  patient  be  very   nervous  he 
usually  commences  the  bromidia  treatment 
several  days  in  advance. 

Agreeing  with  Dr.  H.  A.  Smith,  it  seems 
that  the  subject  is  an  important  one  and 
well    worth    considering.     The    effects    of 
such  nervous  shocks  may  go  to  an  extent 
not    easily   demonstrated.     Who    can   tell 
what  impressions  may  be  transmitted  to  the 
child,  either  mentally  or  othjerwise?     May 
not    such  impression   transmitted  at  such 
times,  be   the  solution   of  an  unusual  and 
unwarranted  dread  some  patients  have  of 
dental  operations,  when  these  same  persons 
have  plenty  of  nerve  for  other  trials  of  life. 
It  is  not  an   unusual  thing  to  find  people 
who  have  what  might  be  termed  an  abnor- 
mal intensified  fear  of  any  operation  about 
the  teeth,  when  they  are  conscious  at  the 
time  that  it  is  a  foolish   and   unnecessary 
fear.     It  is  purely  a  mental  aberration,  but 
one  which  they  seem  to  be  wholly  unable  to 
control,  and  it  lasts  them  through  life.     If 
these  impreesons  can  be  proven  to  be  from 
shocks  produced  during  fetal  life,  the  great 
importance  of  the  question  would  be  very 
apparent.  H.  H.  Johi^son,  D.D.S,. 


Northern  Illinois  Dental  Society. 


Mt.  Carroll,  III  ,  Nov.  15,  1897. 
American  Dental  Weekly : 

Enclosed  please  find  copy  of  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Northern  Illinois  Dental  So- 
ciety at  its  10th  annual  meeting  held  at 
Rockford,  111.,  October  20  and  21,  1897. 

OFFICERS,  1898: 
President,  C.  B.  Helm,  Rockford. 
Vice-President,  Louis  Ottofy,  Chicago. 
Secretary,  J.  W.  Cormany,  Mt.  Carroll. 
Treasurer,  M.  R.  Harned,  Rockford. 
Member  of  Executive  Committee,  E.  J. 
Perry,  Chicago. 

James  W.  Cormany,  Sec. 


To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  National 
Dental  Associatian,  and  to  the  President 
and  Members  of  the  National  Association  of 
Dental  Examiners : 

Gentlemen  : — At  the  tenth  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Northern  Illinois  Dental  Society 
held  at  Rockford,  111.,  October  20  and  21, 
1897,  the  undersigned  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  draft  and  present  to  your  As- 
sociations suitable  resolutions,  with  a  view 
to  remedy  an  existing  evil  regarding  the  in- 
terstate practice  of  dentistry,  and  we  here- 
with submit  the  following  for  your  consid- 
eration : 

Whereas,  A  legal  practitioner  of  any  one 
of  the  United  States,  who  desires  to  remove 
to  another  State,  is,  under  the  existing  laws, 
compelled  to  comply  with  certain  require- 
ments of  the  dental  law  of  that  State ;  and 
Whereas,  In  many  instances,  such  legal 
practitioner  (sometimes  of  many  years'  ex- 
perience) is  subjected  to  a  more  or  less  se- 
vere theoretical  examination,  which  cannot 
even  be  successfully  passed  by  many  who 
are  fresh  from  the  college  halls ;  therefore 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Association 
of  Dental  Examiners  and  the  National  Den- 
tal Association  be,  and  are  hereby,  request- 
ed to  enact  such   rules,  or  to  secure  such 
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modificKtioD  of  the  dental  laws  of  the  vari- 
ous States,  which,  under  reasonable  restric- 
lionii,  will  enable  competent  practitioaera  to 
remove  from  one  State  to  another  without 
being  compelled  to  submit  to  provisions 
which  are  eminently  unfair  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  capable  dentists. 

Louis  Optofy, 
\V.  H.  Tagoart, 
M.  L.  Hanaford. 
Attest:  Committee. 

Jahes  W.  Cobmany,  Sec. 
Nov.  10,  1897. 


Polishing  Material. 

In  polishing  gold  work,  fillings  or  vul- 
canite, no  material  gives  so  brilliant  results 
as  "  Electro  Silicon,"  a  polishing  powder 
sold  everywhere  at  ten  cents  per  large  box. 
For  mirrors  and  window  glass  it  is  used  on 
a  wet  cloth,  the  polishing  being  done  after 
all  is  dry.  A.  T.  Peete,  D.D.S. 

A  Singular  Anesthetic. 

A  dentist  at  Miihlhausen,  Germany,  hav- 
ing made  several  attempts  at  extracting 
some  teeth,  began  thereon  to  curse  and  slap 
the  patient's  face.  He  was  fined  $100  for 
his  kind  treatment. 


Dr.  Evans,  of  Paris,  Dead. 

The  following  by  the  Press  Associatioa 
we  take  from  the  Atlanta  Joumal.  The 
cut  they  also  kindly  furnished  : 

Paris,  November  15.— Dr.  Thomas  W. 
Evans,  the  famous  American  dentist,  who 
facilitated  the  flight  of  the  ex-Empress  Eu- 
genie from  Paris  in  1870,  died  suddenly 
here  this  evening. 

Dr.  Evans  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  in 
1823.  After  making  a  reputation  in  this 
country  as  a  skillful  dentist,  he  settled  in 


Consumption  Not  Inherited. 

We  make  the  following  extract  from  an 
editorial  in  the  Maryland  Medical  Joumal, 
relative  to  this  matter : 

The  public  generally  believes  that  con- 
sumption is  inherited,  while  the  profession 
has  always  taught  that  it  is  not  the  disease, 
but  the  predisposition  or  susceptibility  which 
is  banded  down  from  parent  to  child.  The 
disease,  however,  is  so  dreaded  that  the  off- 
spring from  consumptive  parents,  disheart- 
ened perhaps  by  a  gloomy  outlook,  are  quite 
ready  to  accept  the  inevitable,  as  they 
think,  and  take  no  steps  to  ward  off  the  dis- 
ease. 


DR.  THOMAS  W.  EV.\NP, 

The  .American  Uenlisi,  Who  Acquired  Fame 

and  Fortune  in  Paris,  Dead, 

Paris  in  1848,  where,  under  the  patronage 
of  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon,  he  became  a 
very  distinguished  practitioner,  and  was 
patronized  by  many  of  the  crowned  heads 
of  Europe. 

Dr.  Evans  was  active  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Red  Cross  Society,  aud  in  or- 
ganizing the  American  ambulance  corps 
sent  out  under  the  auspices  of  the  French 
army  in   1870. 

When  the  PVench  empire  fell.  Empress 
Eugenie  was  in  great  danger  from  a  mob 
which  had  collected  around  the  palace,  but 
Dr.  Evans  hurried  her  into  his  carriage  and 
concealed  her  in  his  residence  until  he  was 
able  to  carry  her  beyond  the  walls  of  the 
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city.  On  this  trip  he  pretended  to  be  read- 
ing a  newspaper,  which  he  held  so  as  to 
shield  Eugenie's  face  from  observation. 

The  doctor  was  the  proprietor  of  the 
American  Register  in  Paris,  and  his  fortune 
amounted  to  millions  of  dollars.  He  was 
the  author  of  several  books,  and  was  a  man 
of  culture  and  refinement.  In  imperial 
circles  he  was  a  great  favorite,  and  was  an 
honored  guest  at  many  royal  events. 

His  high  position  in  Europe  was  due 
more  to  his  intellectual  superiority  and  lit- 
erary talent  than  to  the  mere  fact  that  he 
was  a  successful  and  wealthy  leader  of  his 
profession. 

Dr.  J.  R.  Woodley. 

In  our  last  issue  we  announced  the  death 
of  Dr.  Jos.  R.  Woodley,  of  Norfolk,  Va. 

He  was  a  man  of  rare  qualities.  His  un- 
selfish devotion  to  the  profession,  his  ethical 
regard  for  his  brethren  had  endeared  him 
to  the  Virginia  dentists.  There  was  not  a 
young  man  struggling  to  advance,  in  his 
own  city  of  Norfolk,  that  did  not  look  up 
to  and  revere  him.  His  charity  was  almost 
unprecedented. 

We  shall  never  forget  his  services  ren- 
dered at  the  meetings  of  the  Southern  Den- 
tal Association,  held  at  Old  Point  Comfort 
in  'BT,  and  again  three  years  ago. 

Dr.  Woodley  was  a  Virginia  gentleman 
of  the  old  school. 

One  incident  conuected  with  his  life  will 
better  illustrate  his  character  and  lay  bare 
the  secret  of  the  strong  attachments  of 
which  he  was  the  object,  than,  perhaps,  any- 
thing else  we  could  say  : 

He  was  a  soldier  in  the  Confederate  army  ; 
born  in  Tide  Water,  Va.  General  Lee 
needed  the  services  of  some  scout  who 
would  watch  the  movements  in  and  around 
Fortress  Monroe,  and  report  daily  to  him. 
This  duty  was  entrusted  to  Dr.  Woodley. 
He  bought  him  a  fisherman's  boat  and  the 
necessary  equipments.  Dressed  in  plain 
garb,  with  bis  bare  feet  and  rough  clothing. 


with  an  old  straw  hat,  he  would  visit  the 
fort  in  the  early  morning  selling  his  fish, 
crabs,  etc.,  and  they  were  always  of  the 
best.  This  special  fisherman  was  the  par- 
ticular favorite  of  the  leading  officers,  and 
was  permitted  to  go  where  he  pleased. 
When  the  shades  of  evening  would  come 
he  would  go  over  to  the  shore  of  Virginia, 
and  before  the  morning,  by  means  of  a  fleet 
courier,    the   information   of  all  that  was 

taking  place  would  be  in  General  Lee's  pos- 
session. It  was  a  duty  that  could  bring 
him  no  fame.  The  danger  was  imminent, 
and,  like  the  sword  of  Democles,  death 
hung  over  his  head  every  hour.  The  chance 
meeting  of  an  acquaintance  meant  bis  death. 

He  did  his  duty  faithfully  right  along, 
and  was  fortunately  successful,  owing  to  his 
prudence  and  wisdom  in  escaping  detection. 

In  the  social  circle,  at  the  meetings  of  his 
own  State  society,  and  in  the  Southern  Den- 
tal Association  he  was  a  safe  adviser,  an 
active  participant  in  whatever  was  going  on, 
a  sincere  friend  and  a  true  man  in  every 
respect. 

The  Virginia  dentbts  and  the  dental  pro- 
fession have  lost  6ne  of  their  brightest  mem- 
bers. We  would  respectfully  extend  to  his 
family  and  friends,  and  to  the  dentists  of 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina  our  sympathy, 
and  join  with  them  in  expressions  of  both 
admiration  and  regret. 


Neuralgia  Remedy. 


The  Presse  Medicate  states  that  a  subcu- 
taneous injection  of  15  to  60  drops  of  a  so- 
lution of  chloroform  10  grams,  and  guaia- 
cql  6  grams,  always  soothes  the  pain,  im- 
proves the  neuralgia  often,  and  occasionally 
cures  it.  The  bottle  should  be  sheltered 
from  the  light  and  kept  in  an  opaque  paper. 
The  injection  should  be  made  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  nerve  trunk,  once  a  day,  or 
once  in  two  or  three  days.  These  injections 
have  also  been  found  effective  in  small  sur- 
gical operations  as  an  analgesic. 
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THE  SOUTHERN  DENTAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


Its  Meeting  at  St.  Augustine,  Fla., 
February  28,  1898. 


BY  W.  W.    H.  THACK8TON,  D.D.8. 


As  has  been  already  announced  through 
the  professional  journals,  the  Southern 
Dental  Association  will  hold  its  next  meet- 
ing in  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  February,  1898. 
The  circumstances,  considerations  and  en- 
vironments of  this  annual  meeting  cause  us 
to  regard  it  as  one  of  striking  interest  and 
importance  to  our  brotherhood  not  only  of 
the  South,  but  of  the  country  at  large. 

While  as  a  Southern  organization  we  are^ 
intact,  we  have  formed  an  alliance  with  and 
become  an  integral  part  of  a  National  As- 
sociation, which  augments  our  strength,  en- 
larges our  resources,  and  increases  our  op- 
portunities for  further  progress  and  devel- 
opments. We  have  created  new  relations 
and  assumed  new  obligations  and  require- 
ments, which  Southern  honor  and  Southern 
chivalry  stand  pledged  to  abide  and  fulfill. 

A  large  and  invaluable  accession  has  been 
made  to  our  membership  and  territorial  do- 
main ;  and  as  the  St.  Augustine  meeting 
will  inaugurate  an  epoch  in  our  history  and 
put  in  operation  the  changes,  plans  and  in- 
fuences  agreed  upon  between  the  two  lead- 
ing Associations  at  Old  Point,  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  the  most  grave  importance  that 
every  member,  who  possibly  can,  should  not 
only  be  personally  present  at  that  meeting, 
but  go  prepared  to  make  it  the  greatest  and 
most  imposing  assembly  in  the  history  of 
the  Association.  Let  us  gather  at  the 
Ponce  de  Leon  with  full  ranks  and  in  solid 
column,  and  make  such  a  demonstration  of 
our  interest,  zeal  and  enthusiasm  as  will 
startle  and  astonish  the  new  element  in  our 
membership  and  excite  the  admiration  of 
our  allies  and  confederates  of  the  National. 
Let  us  show  that  the  Southern  is  the  ban- 


ner branch  or  section  of  the  National  com- 
pact. 

In  the  days  of  the  Scottish  chiefs,  when 
danger  threatened  or  peril  impended,  or 
when  any  great  or  notable  event  was  to 
transpire,  or  be  commemorated,  the  slogan 
was  sounded,  the  fiery  cross  was  lighted, 
and  pibroch  and  torch,  sounding  and  blaz- 
ing, were  swiftly  borne  through  all  the  bor- 
ders, and  from  heath  and  morass,  and  high- 
land crag,  poured  forth  the  kilted  clansmen 
in  answer  to  the  call. 

Our  Chief,  from  the  banks  of  the  Dan, 
has  sounded  the  slogan,  has  fired  the  torch 
and  heralded  his  call,  and  feels  no  fear  that 
the  clansmen  will  either  lag  or  falter. 

Let  all  who  can  go  to  St.  Augustine,  and 
make  the  meeting  memorable  in  the  annals 
of  the  Southern  Association,  make  the 
meeting  an  honor  to  our  Soutldatid,  and  an 
evidence  of  our  fidelity  and  devotion  to  the 
interests  and  advancement  of  our  common 
calling. 

FarmviUe,  Va.,  Novembers,  1897. 


They  Met. 


The  Rev.  Sam  Jones  once  referred  to  an 
old  woman  who  said  *'I  only  have  two  teeth, 
but,  thank  the  Lord,  they  meet."  There 
was  more  philosophy  in  that  remark  than 
the  old  woman  knew.  Teeth  are  primarily 
intended  to  cut  and  grind  food.  They  can- 
not do  this  unless  they  **  meet."  The  nat- 
ural organs  poorly  articulated  cannot  render 
effective  servi^'.e.  Substitutes  poorly  artic- 
ulated cannot  render  any  service.  Lower 
plates  will  tilt  and  move  about,  and  upper 
ones  will  drop  when  brought  in  contact 
with  those  of  the  lower  plate.  If  you  don't 
know  how  to  articulate  teeth,  go  off  and 
learn.  You  owe  it  to  yourself,  to  your  pa- 
tient, to  your  neglected  laboratory,  and  to 
the  philosophy  of  prosthesis.         d.  d.  a. 

Wonder  why  some  of  the  monthlies  have 
not  said  **  howdy  "  ? 
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A  Combination  Flllingr   without 
Mercury. 


Dr.  H.  J.  Ray,  of  Aikeu,  S.  C,  is  a  na- 
tive CaroliDiaD  of  only  thirty  years.  When 
a  mere  boy  he  deterniiaed  to  make  dectietry 
hie  life-work,  an<l  began  practiciog  when 
fluite  yoiiDg.  He  received  his  educatioaat 
the  South  Caroliua  College,  after  which  he 
spent  two  years  with  a  preceptor,  and  grad- 
uated with  distinction  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  In  '88. 

Has  always  taken  an  active  interest  in 
the  work  of  the  South  Carolina  Dental  As- 
sociation, and  at  ile  last  convention  was 
unanimously  elected  president. 

In  1893,  he  was  married  in  Saratoga, 
N.  Y.,  to  Miss  Stratton. 

Formalin  in  Oas  Form. 

A  manufacturer  of  chemicals  in  Germany 
uses  formalin  in  Bi>ecially  constructed  lamps 
for  the  disinfection  of  large  rooms.  They 
say  it  destroys  even  the  most  resisting  germs. 
Formalin  is  put  up  in  pills  of  1  gram, 
which  ecjuals  2i  grams  of  tiie  40  per  ceut. 
liquid  preparation. 


I  know  a  man  who  claims  to  have  die- 
covered  it.  I  know  another  man  who  bad 
saved  thousands  of  teeth  by  the  very  same 
method  long  before  the  junior  claimant  was 
born.  It  is  this  :  Take  'equal  parts  of  the 
powder  of  cement  and  filings  of  any  stand- 
ard alloy  placed  upon  the  slab  separately. 
With  the  liquid  make  a  very  thick,  creamy 
paste  with  the  powder;  now  gradually  add 
the  filings,  rubbing  and  working  vigorously 
until  the  mass  can  be  taken  between  the 
thumb  and  fingers.  It  is  now  ready  to 
make  the  filling  which  should  always  be 
done  under  the  dam.  This  combination  is 
jnteifded  for  that  class  of  back  teeth  where, 
on  account  of  insufficient  tooth  structure, 
amalgam  is  not  indicated,  and  where  cement 
so  often  fails.  Its  sticking  qualities  render 
under-cuts  unnecessary;  simply  remove  de- 
cay and  shape  the  margins.  As  in  all  other 
plastics,  direct  the  pressure  toward  the  cer- 
vical wall.  As  soon  as  the  hardening  pro- 
cess commences,  stop.  After  a  little  drying 
by  the  aid  of  the  hot-air  syringe,  it  can  be 
trimmed  and  polished  at  once.  It  is  mare 
durable  than  cement,  and  for  that  class  of 
teeth  already  mentioned  more  lasting  than 
amalgam. 


A  Fun  Tliat  Cost  a  Life. 

According  to  Stowe,  Sir  William  Colling- 
borne  was  executed  in  1484,  during  the 
reign  of  Richard  ill.,  for  makiug  the  fol- 
lowing pun,  which,  in  his  day,  was  con- 
sidered excellent  wit: 

"Tbt?  rat,  the  eat,  ami  Lovel  the  ilo;^. 
Knle  all  England  under  the  hog." 

Ratcliir,  Catesby,  and  Lovel  were  the 
chief  agenis  of  the  King's  wicked  schemes. 
On  the  royal  escutcheon  was  a  white  boar. — 
CuTwrn  Qiieglhn!'. 
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Natal  Has  ^'Acted. 


>> 


Natal,  an  English  province  in  Africa, 
haaa  **  Dental  Act,"  so  we  are  informed  by 
a  correspondent  in  an  English  journal.  Ev- 
idently, the  most  prominent  and  pleasing 
part  of  the  "Act,"  to  both  the  correspond- 
ent and  the  publisher,  is  that  "Americans 
are  excluded  for  the  future.'' 

We  care  nothing  at  all  about  what  Natal 
has  done,  nor  what  any  other  English  prov- 
ince may  "Act";  but  we  would  like  to  hand 
out  a  nut  for  some  Briton  to  crack.  In  the 
first  place,  the  exclusion  of  American  den- 
tists from  English  territory  is  not  because 
American  dentists  are  not  competent  as 
teachers,  which  we  will  show  a  little  further 
on,  but  because  America  leads  the  world  in 
dentistry,  and  because  American  dentists 
are  the  best  in  the  world — Europe,  Asia 
and  Africa  combined.  We  do  not  presume 
every  American  dentist  to  be  a  competent 
dentist,  and  neither  do  we  presume  every 


English  dentist  to  be  competent ;  but  the 
"Act"  makes  no  discrimination,  and  debars 
all  alike. 

Kow  for  the  nut  to  be  cracked,  and  to 
show  that  American  dentists  are  teachers  to 
English  dentists.  The  issue  of  the  journal 
that  heralded  the  announcement  of  said 
"Act,"  with  apparent  gtee,  contained  forty- 
eight  articles — long  and  short ;  twenty-five 
of  the  forty-eight  were  written  by  Ameri- 
can dentists. 

They  do  well  to  fill  their  journals  with 
good  matter,  but  to  do  this  they  must  im- 
port largely  American  talent  Now,  if 
American  dentists  stand  as  teachers  to  En- 
glish dentists,  why  can't  American  dentists 
practice  in  English  territory  ? 


A  New  Function  of  the  Antrum. 


In  the  text  books  we  have  been  taught 
that  the  antrum  has  two  functions,  namely: 
the  lubrication  of  the  nasal  passages,  and 
imparting  warmth  to  the  air  as  it  passes 
into  the  lungs. 

These  so-called  functions  have  seemed  to 
us  as  extremely  absurd.  In  the  first  place, 
the  Schneiderian  membrane  is  fully  capable 
of  supplying  the  necessary  moisture  to  the 
nares;  and  in  the  second  instance,  the 
"crow-quill  size"  of  the  middle  meatus  is 
totally  inadequate  to  afford  much,  if  any, 
warmth  to  the  large  volume  of  air  con- 
stantly passing  its  orifice.  We  have  long 
entertained  the  belief  that  the  antra  were 
devoid  of  any  function  whatever,  but  in  the 
divine  plan  were  intended  as  an  economizer 
of  bone  tissue  ;  but  above  all,  the  better  to 
minimize  the  consequences  of  fracture  of 
the  superior  maxillse. 

A  fall  or  blow  upon  the  outer  wall  of  the 
antrum  rarely  involves  its  posterior  aspect 
or  immediate  articulating  bones;  but  were 
the  maxilla  solid  bone  structure,  a  fracture  of 
those  bones  would  be  attended  with  more 
serious  results  than  any  that  have  yet  been 
recorded. 
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In  support  of  this  proposition  we  direct 
attention  to  the  well-grounded  theory  re- 
fipecting  the  function  of  the  sutures  of  the 
cranial  bones. 

Not  to  discuss  the  subject  further  by 
Peking  analogies,  we  note  a  beautiful  the- 
ory recently  advanced  by  Dr.  Sudduth,  in 
which  we  heartily  concur. 

Speaking  of  the  **  Antrum  and  Vocal 
Resonance,"  he  declares  that  the  air  con- 
tained  in  these  cavities  vibrates  in  harmony 
with  the  tones  produced  by  the  vocal  cords. 
That  this  vibration  is  most  appreciable  when 
the  tones  produced  are  full  of  melody,  as  in 
certain  kinds  of  church  music  and  negro 
melodies.  That  it  is  more  prominent  in 
singing  than  in  speaking,  unless  a  special 
declamatory  effect  is  attempted.  That  there 
is  a  type  of  individual  to  which  the  success-, 
ful  vocalist  and  orator  belongs,  and  which  is 
indicated,  among  other  things,  by  a  consid- 
erable but  harmonious  development  of  the 
maxillary  sinuses.  That  variation  in  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  resonant  cavities  when 
present,  undoubtedly  affects  their  value  as 
resonators.  j.  a.  c. 


Floss  Silk. 


How  often  writers  and  speakers  fail  to 
mention  ffoss  silk  as  a  means  of  dental 
prophylaxis.  The  tooth-brush  is  stressed, 
even  to  the  number  and  shape  of  the  rows  of 
bristles;  while  the  floss  silk,  which  is  far 
more  important,  is  not  mentioned,  or  if 
mentioned,  only  in  a.  casual  way. 

Instructions  at  the  chair  are  given  in  the 
use  of  the  brush,  which  is  well,  but  the  silk 
should  receive  the  same  attention.  Really, 
if  one  is  to  be  neglected  let  it  be  the  brush, 
which  does  not  reach  the  seat  of  nine-tenths 
of  the  decayed  places,  no  matter  how  faith- 
fully and  carefully  it  is  used.  Impress 
upon  the  patient  the  importance  of  keeping 
accumulations  from  between  the  teeth, 
where  a  large  majority  of  the  caries  are 
found.  We  have  been  for  years  using  the 
Corticelli   embroidery   silk,    found  at  dry- 


goods  stores,  on  small  spools  of  about  two 
and  one-half  yards  each,  and  which  sell  for 
one  cent.  We  use  this  waxed,  at  the  chair, 
and  present  a  spool  with  instructions  how 
to  use,  and  to  wax,  to  each  new  patient. 
So  long  and  persistently  have  we  urged  this 
in  our  practice  that  patients  say  they  feel 
uncomfortable  if  their  teeth  are  not  "clean- 
ed between."  Especially  should  patients 
for  whom  approximal  fillings  have  been 
made  be  urged  to  keep  them  clean  between. 
Tell  them  that  teeth  cannot  be  made  better 
than  they  were  before  they  decayed,  and  if 
the  same  conditions  are  allowed  to  exist  af- 
ter they  are  filled  that  existed  before,  decay 
will  surely  recur  arouiid  the  fillings. 

With  many,  if  the  matter  is  shown  in 
the  light  of  dollars  and  cents,  it  is  more  im- 
pressive. But  with  most  intelligent  people 
there  is  a  desire  to  keep  their  teeth  clean, 
and  they  only  need  to  be  given  the  proper 
directions  for  doing  so,  and  will  do  it  gladly. 


Influenza  and  the  Maxillary  Sinus. 


Now  that  winter  is  coming  on  and  with 
it  will  probably  come  influenza,  it  is  proper 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  disease 
in  many  instances  affects  the  maxillary 
sinus,  one  or  both.  Sometimes  it  causes  in- 
tense suffering,  and  will  end  in  suppuration. 
Generally  with  the  ending  of  the  influenza 
the  antral  trouble  ends,  but  not  always. 
The  symptom  that  brings  the  sufferer  to 
the  dentist  is  sore  teeth.  In  one  case  we 
treated,  the  patient  was  in  intense  pain — 
completely  incapacitated  for  his  business. 
The  treatment  in  this  case  was  simple  and 
immediately  effective.  The  antrum  was 
punctured  with  a  small  drill  at  about  the 
canine  fossa  and  syringed  with  tepid  saline 
water.  This  is  a  simple  operation,  and  for 
the  relief  it  affords  it  should  be  resorted 
to  unhesitatingly  by  the  dental  surgeon. 

We  have  seen  cases  of  chronic  antral 
trouble  that  were  undoubtedly  caused  by 
influenza. 
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Atlanta  Odontological  Society. 


This  society,  formed  a  year  or  more  ago, 
has  resumed  work.  At  a  meeting  held  a 
few  days  since,  many  active  members  were 
present.  Dr.  Otis  McDonald,  President,  in 
the  chair. 

The  Essayist,  Dr.  B.  B.  Adair,  read  a 
paper  on  Amalgam,  in  which  he  emphasized 
the  recognized  qualities  of  amalgam,  and  de- 
precated some  of  its  well-known  disad- 
vantages. As  to  whether  amalgam  was  a. 
chemical  compound  or  a  mechanical  mix- 
ture he  subscribed  to  the  latter  theory,  en- 
tering into  somewhat  an  extended  argument 
in  support  of  this  position.  He  claimed 
that  while  the  discoloration  of  amalgam  was 
a  serious  objection  to  its  use,  yet,  owing  to  - 
its  superior  saving  qualities  in  certain  local- 
ities, it  was  best  to  sacrifice  appearances  for 
durability.  The  doctor  advocated  the  fill- 
ing of  all  teeth — posterior  to  the  fir^i  bicus- 
pid— with  amalgam.  The  observance  of 
this  practice  insuring  the  saving  of  more 
teeth  and  conserving  the  strength  and  time 
of  the  operator. 

The  disrepute  in  which  amalgam  was  held 
hj  some,  was  largely  due  to  the  hasty  and 
slovenly  manner  of  its  introduction.  If 
the  same  preparation  of  cavities,  and  care- 
ful manipulation  were  observed  as  when  gold 
is  used,  the  essay  est  predicted  results  that 
would  challenge  the  admiration  and  endorse- 
ment of  even  the  most  partisan  gold  man. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  doctor.  Dr.  Black's 
recent  experiments  had  settled  the  question 
of  shrinkage  and  expansion  to  a  minimum 
by  using  an  alloy  composed  of  silver,  68.5  ; 
tio,  25.5;  gold,  4;  zinc  1,  and  bismuth  1. 
He  ^ys  "  this  also  retains  its  color,  has 
good  edge  strength,  and  Capable  of  resisting 
the  crushing  power  in  mastication,  and  is 
very  plastic  iu  manipulation.'' 

To  make  a  perfect  filling,  a  full  view  of 
the  cavity  should  be  had,  claiming  that  the 
sense  of  touch  could  not  be  relied  upon; 
and  as  a  proof  of  this,  he  exhibited  two 


glass  tubes— one  of  which  was  filled  with 
the  eyes  open,  and  one  with  the  eyes  closed; 
the  latter  showing  marked  imperfections  as 
compared  with  the  former  under  a  magni- 
fying power  of  five  diameters. 

Dr.  Fred  Johnson :  The  majority  of 
failures  in  amalgam  fillings  is  due  more  to 
imperfect  work  than  to  anything  else.  He 
uses  small  pieces  and  burnishes  each  piece 
to  the  wall  thoroughly. 

Dr.  Brosius:  Too  large. pieces  should 
not  be  placed  in  a  cavity.  The  first  piece 
in  a  large  cavity  should  be  quite  soft,  and 
the  successive  pieces  should  be  harder  as 
the  filling  grows  to  completion,  finishing 
with  that  which  is  quite  hard.  This  makes 
a  filling  in  which  the  mercury  is  more  thor- 
oughly diffused  throughout  the  mass. 

Dr.  Rosser :  In  the  first  years  of  his  prac- 
tice considered  that  in  proportion  as  he  used 
amalgam  the  more  harm  he  was  doing  his 
patients.  Not  he  is  sure  his  patients  would 
have  been  better  served  if  he  had  used 
more  amalgam.  Cavities  for  amalgam 
should  be  prepared  with  as  much  care  as  if 
gold  were  to  be  used.  '  Lack  of  carefulness 
in  detail  is  the  cause  of  many  failures.  Each 
filling  should  be  finished  at  a  second  setting. 
Be  careful  about  overlapping  edges.  Any 
good  amalgam  has  edge  strength  to  spare. 
Cement  should  be  so  used  as  a  base  in  all 
large  cavities.  If  two  approximate  fillings 
are  to  be  made,  put  in  one  at  a  time  and 
finish  it  before  filling  the  other. 

Dr.  Jewett:  Get  it  out  of. the  patient's 
mind  that  because  you  are  using  amalgam 
it  must  be  a  cheap  filling.  Show  them  that 
it  requires  skill  and  judgment  to  make  a 
good  amalgam  filling.  The  cheap-john  idea 
is  what  does  the  damage  in  many  instances. 
Amalgam  is  a  chemical  compound.  All 
metals  will  not  form  an  amalgam,  as  some 
have  no  affinity  for  mercury.  It  is  not  an 
oxide  that  forms  on  it,  but  a  sulphid,  and 
that  blackens  it. 

Dr.  Chappel:  I  am  an  advocate  of 
amalgam,  but  care  must  be  taken  in  both 
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the  preparation  of  the  cavity  and  the  intro- 
duction of  the  filling.  The  rotary  motion 
for  packing  is  not  80  good  as  the  direct  presr 
sure. 

Dr.  Fra^k  Smith:  Amalgam  has  been 
a  puzzle  to'^me.  I  practiced  ten  years  be- 
fore using  it.  Too  much  of  it  is  used.  The 
best  results  are  to  be  had  by  using  it  as  a 
veneer  over  cement  or  tin  foil.  Fill  a  cav- 
ity nearly  full  with  tin  and  finiBh  with 
amalgam,  which  gives  a  harder  surface  than 
tin  alone. 

Dr.  Browne  uses  a  matriit  of  mica,  which 
is  left  in  till  the  final  finish. 

Dr.  W.  E.  Walker:  The  matrix  of  Dr. 
Browne  will  not  do.  Too  much  overhanging 
amalgam  will  be  left  to  be  finished  off.  It 
is  more  difiicult  to  finish  amalgam  at  the 
cervical  margin  than  gold. '  The  best  ma- 
trix is  made  of  German  silver  bent  to  the 
contour  and  adapted  well  at  the  cervix. 
Two  wedges,  one  from  labial  and  one  from 
the  inner  side  can  be  pressed  in  to  hold  the 
matrix  tight  against  the  wall.  The  double 
wedges  can  be  easily  removed. 

Porcelain  Inlay. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  the  suc- 
cess of  an  inlay  is  encountered  in  matching 
the  color,  particularly  when  it  is  extensive, 
covering  one-half  or  three-fourths  of  the 
width  of  the  tooth.  When  a  rod  or  piece 
of  porcelain  has  been  selected,  which  seems 
exactly  the  shade,  after  being  fitted  it  will 
very  often  be  found  to  be  more  imperfect 
in  color  than  it  promised. 

Another  complication  often  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  tooth  structure  around  the 
cavity  is  not  one  color,  sometimes  darker 
near  the  gingival  border,  either  on  account 
of  the  shadow  of  the  gums  or  discolored  den- 
tin, and  occasionally,  broken  down  near  the 
approximal  surface,  there  may  be  a  shadow 
of  a  filling  which  would  affect  the  color  of 
the  tooth. 

The  lack  of  uniformity  in  color  might 
not  disfigure  a  natural  tooth  so  much,  but 


when  an  inlay  is  put  in,  the  efiect  becomes 
more  pronounced.  All  who  have  tried  in- 
laying will  quickly  recognize  this  fact. 

When  an  inlay  is  too  light,  which  is  gen  - 
erally  the  case,  it  can  be  shaded  darker  by 
coloring  the  bottom  or  reverse  side.  These 
inlays  are  not  exactly  transparent  but  gen- 
erally are  thin  enough  to  make  it  possible 
to  modify  the  color  in  the  manner  described^ 

After  the  inlay  has  been  fitted  and  ground 
so  as  to  be  nearly  as  thin  as  it  must  be,  after 
the  final  polish,  try  it  in,  and  any  defects  in 
the  color  may  be  corrected  or  modified  by 
coloring  the  bottom  or  reverse  side  witb 
water-colors  or  some  suitable  coloring  matter. 
As  soon  as  it  becomes  dry,  try  it  in  again, 
and  if  not  correct  modify  it  until  the  exact 
shade  is  obtained. 

It  frequently  occurs  that  in  order  to  get 
a  good  effect  one  part  of  the  inlay  must  be 
a  shade  darker  or  lighter  than  the  other. 

V.  E.  T. 


A  Dental  Damnable. 


A  writer  in  the  Stomatological  Oazette 
gives  the  following  as  a  fair  sample  of  the 
quackery  that  prevails  in  San  Francisco, 
and  which  he  terms  **Damuable.'*  We 
trust  the  **Milpitas"  will  stay  on  the  other 
Pacific  Slope.  The  dental  parlors  in  this 
section  have  not  ascended  yet,  but  have  de- 
scended very  deep. 

**  BA.LLOON    ascension! 

The  Milpitas  Dental  Parlors  will  send  up^ 
from  their  new  offices,  28  West  San  Fer- 
nando street,  at  12  o'clock  Saturday,  April 
30th,  three  balloons,  to  one  of  which  will 
be  attached  a  voucher  good  for  $10  in  den- 
tal work  for  finder  upon  return.  From  10 
A.  M.  to  12  M.  same  day,  the  Milpitas  den- 
tists will,  to  demonstrate  their  method  of 
painless  dentistry,  extract  teeth  free  of 
charge.  This  is  an  opportunity  not  to  be 
missed." 

We  commend  the  above   to  some  of  the 
pets  of  the  Dominion  Dental  JouraiL 
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A  PLEA  FOB  OONSBBVATISM 
IN  DENTAL  FRAOTIOE. 


BY  J.  A.   GHAFPLE,   D.D.8., 
Ailanto,  Ga. 


To  assert  a  proposition,  unsupported  by 
&ct8  and  incapable  of  demonstration,  is, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  faults 
to  be  found  in  the  profession  to-day.  This 
was  preeminently  true  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  ago  more  than  it  is  at  the  present  mo- 
ment ;  but  a  sufficient  amount  of  dogmatism 
yet  remains  to  strongly  tincture  the  current 
literature  and  practice  of  tjie  day. 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  when  hu- 
man knowledge  was  necessarily  limited,  false 
teachers  and  dogmatists  naturally  abounded 
and  luxuriated  through  the  ignorance  of  the 
many,  but  in  this  boasted  nineteenth  cen- 
tury the  individual  who  *'  arrogates  to  him- 
Belf  a  sole  ezdudve  knowledge,**  and  en- 
deayors  to  disseminate  it  with  prodigal  lib- 
erality, poses  before  the  world  an  object  of 
anoere  commiseration,  rather  than  one  de- 
Berving  of  censure  and  ridicule ;  for  he  be- 
longs to  that  class  usually  denominated  in 
common  parlance — a  crank  I 

An  illustration  of  this  character  of  person 
18  found  in  the  printed  proceedings  of  the 
dental  societies  throughout  the  country, 
when  he  asserts  unqualifiedly  and  with  much 
emphasis  that  he  caps  every  exposed  pulp, 
tmd  saves  95  per  cent,  of  them  by  a  method 
peculiarly  his  own,  and  one  absolutely  infal- 
lible. We  know  there  is  as  much  truth  in 
this  statement  as  in  the  advertisements  of 


quacks,  who  claim  to  cure  all  chronic  dis- 
eases where  others  have  failed. 

No  less  a  conspicuous  object  of  commis- 
eration is  the  man  who  lays  claim  to  a  cer- 
tain line  of  treatment  whereby  he  effects  a 
permanent  cure  of  pyorrhea. 

When  J.  Foster  Flagg  promulgated  his 
ideas  and  mode  of  practice  several  years 
ago  with  regard  to  plastic  fillings,  and  urged 
the  proposition  that  a  certain  class  of  teeth 
could  be  saved  with  amalgam  that  could  not 
with  gold,  leading  men  from  Maine  to  Cali- 
fornia rushed  into  print  and  endeavored  to 
excel  each  other  in  their  denunciation  of 
Flagg's  statement,  and  boldly  assumed  the 
contrary  of  his  proposition.  The  late  la- 
mented and  brilliant  Atkinson  was,  per- 
haps, Flagg's  most  violent  opponent  in  the 
controversy,  and  clain\^  that  any  tooth 
that  could  be  saved  with  amalgam  could  be 
equally  as  well  saved  with  gold.  But  it  is 
the  wise  conservative  man  who  can  and 
does  change  his  opinions,  and  Atkinson  was 
an  example  of  this  old  apothegm,  for  we 
hear  him  in  later  years  paying  a  deserved 
tribute  to  the  saving  qualities  of  this  once 
almost  rejected  and  despised  comer-stone  of 
the  dental  structure. 

All  remember  how  Herbst  electrified— 
not  to  say  hypnotized  (?)  the  dental  lumina- 
ries of  America  by  his  methods  of  filling 
teeth.  .  Many  agreed  that  this  ''star  from 
the  easf  had  arisen,  phenix-like,  from  the 
ashes  and  debris  of  European  dentistry,  and 
established  a  standard  and  method  of  prac- 
tice at  once  invincible  and  one  destined  to 
supplant  the  popular  practice  which  had 
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been  in  vogue  on  these  shores  for  the  last 
thirty'and  fifty  yeartf.  *The  manufacturers 
wei?e  literally  overwhelmed  with  ordei^B  jtbr 
the  Herbst  piliggers.  The  clinician  was 
abroad  in  the  land,  proclaiming  and  demon- 
strating (?)  the  par  excellence  of  the  Herbst 
idea.  And  should  any  venture  so  bold  as 
to  take  issue  with  and  question  the  cham- 
pion of  the  eastern  star,  he  was  at  once  de- 
nounced as  a  carbuncle  on  the  body-politic 
— ^an  obstructionist  to  progress — and  an  old 
fossil  worthy  of  a  place  only  in  the  British 
Museum  of  Antiquities.  But  how  is  it  to- 
day? Where  are  the  Herbst  missionaries 
and  their  delicate  burnishers  ?  With  doubt- 
less one  notable  exception,  Be  decker,  it 
would  require  a  search-warrant  to  find  the 
former;  and  as  for  the  latter,  the  word 
*  *  dogmatism  "^  can  easily  be  traced  in  the 
diist  that  covers  them  from  shank  to  point. 
Dr.  Sam  Johnson  said,  *'  Never  be  the  first 
to  adopt  a  new  fashion,  nor  the  last  to  leave 
off  an  old  one."  This  was  a  plea  for  con- 
servatism in  dress,  but  is  none  the  less  ap- 
plicable to  us  as  practitioners. 

How  many  are  there  in  the  profession  to- 
day whose  pharmacopoeia  only  contains  three 
articles,  namely,  creosote,  carbolic  acid  and 
arsenic,  and  who  regard  the  introduction  of 
new  preparations,  a^d  even  old  ones,  with 
suspicion,  declaring  that  any  and  all 
diseases  that  come  under  the  attention  of 
the  dentist  can,  in  most  cases,  be  cured  with 
either  of  the  above  named  articles?  If 
Blackstone  had  enunciated  but  three  or  four 
principles  in  law,  and  upon  those  principles 
had  labored  to  build  his  present  popular 
text-books,  what  would  be  the  status  of  the 
legal  profession,  to  say  nothing  of  the  disor- 
dered condition  of  things  and  society  ? 

In  the  practice  of  medicine  the  successful 
practitioner  is  the  man  who,  in  treating  ty- 
phoid fever,  for  instance,  relies  upon  no 
one  agent  as  a  specific,  but  is  governed 
largely  by  the  conditions  and  environments 
of  his  patient.  He  knows  from  observation 
and  experience  that  where  one  particular 


agent  and  mode  of  treatment  will  act  like  a 
charm  and  effect  a  cure,  the  same^gent  and 
mode  of  treatment  will  have  ah  oppoeite 
effect  upon  others.'         :     , 

The  dentist  who  is  content  to  pursue  one 
line  of  practice,  rigidly  ignoring  a]l  other 
methods,  wiU,  sooner  or  later,  come  to  grief 
and  disaster,  and  the  work  of  a  lifetime 
will  loom  up  before  him  as  a  monument  to 
his  intolerance  and  egotism. 

If  we  have  been  pursuing  a.  certain  stere- 
otyped practice  in  the  belief  that  it  is  the 
only  one  by  which  w6  can  attain  success, 
save  your  criticism  for  your  next  door 
neighbor  if,  in  his  honesty  of  belief,  he 
should  see  proper  to  observe  quite  a  differ- 
ent line  of  practice,  and  whose  results  are 
equally  as  satisfactory  as  your  own. 

If  Drs.  Flairg  and  Cowles  are  partial  to 
plastics  for  fiZg  teeth,  and  who  show,  as 
a  result  of  over  thirty  years'  practice,  an 
almost  unbroken  record  of  brilliant  achieve- 
ments in  this  line,  where  is  the  Sir  Oracle 
bold  enough  to  make  war  upon  such  a  con- 
servative mode  of  practice  ? 

As  I  said  in  the  outset,  a  far  more  toler- 
ant spirit  is  manifest  throughout  the  ''  rank 
and  file"  of  the  profession  than  obtained 
some  twenty  years  ago.  These  are  signs  for 
genuine  congratulation  and  encouragement. 
Let  us  extend  a  willing  hand  and  ear  to  the 
conservative  dentist.  Let  us  renounce,  for 
the  moment  at  least,  our  pet  plans,  and  emu- 
late the  plans  of  others,  for  we  may  find 
some  good  in  them  worthy  of  our  emulation. 

Let  us  help  enlarge  our  dental  materia 

medica  and   add   to  our  meager  stock-  of 

dental  filling  material,  for  I  believe  the 
ideal  filling  material  is  yet  to  be  discovered; 
and  ever  and  anon  strive  for  and  maintain 
the  right  of  exclusive  practice  in  oral 
surgery.   » 

When  we  will  have  attained  unto  higher 
excellence  by  reason  of  professional  toler- 
ance and  conservatism,  we  need  not  knock 
at  the  door  of  medicine  for  recognition,  but 
medicine  will  be  found  meeting  us  more 
than  half  way,  extending  the  olive  branch 
of  peace  and  the  "right  hand  of  fellowship.  * 
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THE  ARTISAN  OB  THE  ABTIST, 

WHICH  P 


No  one  will  deny  that  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  vulcanite  up  to  the  advent  of  gold 
crowns  and  bridge-work,  the  profession  was 
on  the  retrograde.  But  now  that  the  no- 
bl^t  of  all  the  metals  has  returned  to  the 

laboratory,  the ^but  since  Dr.  E.  J.  Perry, 

in  the  Denial  Review y  has  covered  the  subject 
80  thoroughly,  we  shall  let  him  tell  the  story. 
His  entire  article  should  be  read  by  every 
dentist  in  our  wide  domain,  but  our  limited 
space  will  only  admit  of  a  few  choice  para- 
graphs.    He  says,  "When  your  essayist  be- 
gan to  Btudy  dentistry,  the    metals  gold, 
silver  and  platinum  were  just  packing  their 
trunks  in  disgust  and  preparing  to  leave  the 
laboratory.     I  was  introduced  in  the  most 
formal  way,   and  away  they  went.     Vul- 
canite had  run  them  out  where,  for  long 
jears,  they  had  held  full  sway.     My  pre- 
ceptor served  four  years'  apprenticeship  in 
the  laboratory  alone.     I  served  one  year, 
then  went  to  college.     What  did  I  find  in 
the  laboratory  there?    Vulcanite  was  su- 
preme.    OoM  and  silver  and  platinum  had 
gone,  and  no  one  was  left  to  speak  of  their 
good  qualities.  Their  biographies  were  read, 
that  was  all.     Where  was  the  unfortunate 
individual  with  the  edentulous  jaws?    He 
was  steered  up  against  Mr.  Vulcanite.     His 
predecessors  in  trouble  had  been  taught  by 
the  former  knights  of  the  laboratory  to  pay 
handsomely  for  services  rendered.     Hence 
it  was  easy  to  get  a  big  price  for  vulcanite, 
and  the  work  quickly  done.     Then  came  in 
the  Barbarians  and  the  Philistines,  and  com- 
petition ran  down  the  price.     The  best  men 
went  into  the  operating-room  and  the  breach 
between  the  two  widened.     This  was  the 
state  of  affiiirs  up  to  the  advent  of  modern 
crown  and  bridge-work.     Now  the  future 
looks  bright.     The  metals  with  their  bright 
faces  have  forced  terms  with  the  despot  vul- 
canite, and  the  operator,  however  high  his 
dignity,  can  sometimes  be  found  in  the  lab- 


oratory,  and  to  my  optimistic  vision  the 
possibilities  of  prosthetic  dental  art  are  in^ 
deed  ranging  into  the  realm  of  real  proba- 
bilities. Much  is  to  be  done.  Line  upon 
line  and  precept  upon  precept  are  to  be 
written.  We  must  begin  in  the  societies 
and  colleges. 

Ability  of  a  high  order  is  coming  into  the 
laboratory,  the  electric  furnace,  electric 
lathe,  the  various  methods  of  making  crowns 
and  bridges  and  dentures,  and  the  faAciua^ 
tion  of  the  dental  ceramic  art  are  forcing 
up  the  standard  of  prosthetic  work.  Crown- 
and  bridge-work  have'  lifted  into  the  free 
air  and  pure  sunshine  the  banner  of  pros- 
thetic dental  art.  It  has  washed  up  the 
benches  and  cleaned  up  the  laboratory,  so 
that  its  dingy  walls  and  disgusting  filth  are 
no  longer  its  distinctive  features.  But  in- 
stead, the  laboratory  is  neat  and  clean,  arr 
tistic  and  convenient  in  arrangement,  and 
altogether  in  a  first-class  ofiice  the  most  fas- 
cinating place  in  which  to  work.  The 
metals  have  done  this.  Ceramics  are  now, 
and  are  in  the  future,  to  cut  a  large  figure  in 
dental  practice.  They  exact  of  its  servants 
neatness  and  methodical  precision.  Crown- 
work  of  any  sort  exacts  of  the  dentist  not 
alone  mechanical  excellence,  but  artistic 
conception,  ingenious  and  creative  skill, 
esthetic  tastes,  and  the  discriminating  power 
of  application.  The  importance  of  pros- 
thetic dental  art  to  humanity  is  forcing  itself 
into  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  profession. 
Not  the  artisan,  but  the  artist,  the  doctor, 
the  dentist,  who  combines  in  one  brain-case 
all  these  in  one.  He  is  thinking,  and  the 
aforesaid  unfortunate  person  with  toothless 
and  expressionless  face  is  being  steered  up 
against  a  very  different  proposition.  Doubt- 
less the  almighty  dollar  has  a  finger  in  this 
pie,  and  \a  an  important  factor  in  the  case ; 
but  no  matter,  the  resitlts  are  the  same,  and 
the  credit  is  not  discounted.  I  say  to  you, 
if  perchance  you  are  here,-  you  who  extract 
aching  or  devitalized  teeth,  you  who  recom- 
mend rubber  as  the  best  base  for  artificial 
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teetby   or  you  Kly-fingered    operators  who 
never  do  any  plate  work,  who  do  not  go 
into  the  laboratory  except  to  smoke  or  black 
your  boots,  who  have  laboratories  only  for 
the  storage  of  filth,  soiled  towels,  cast  off 
clothes  and  broken  furniture;  I  say  to  you, 
whoever  you  are  or  where,  look  to  your 
laur^;  the  new  day  has  dawned;  the  tri- 
umphal car  is  coming ;  an  exacting  public 
will  disown  you,  and  if  you  should  fall  you 
will  be  trampled  on,  and  you  cannot  see  the 
procession  for  dust.     Go  from  this  meeting, 
ye  who  fall  under  this  description,  and  clean 
up  your  dark  and  filthy  laboratories ;  put 
in  neat  appliances  and  modern  apparatus ; 
get  in  line  g(  progress;  make  your  own 
crowns  and  bridges ;  get  hold  of  porcelain ; 
catch  on  to  ceramics ;  stop  putting  in  those 
ready-made,    hand-me-down    crowns;    get 
some  works  on  metallurgy  and  ceramics; 
give  not  the  hours  after  you  have  done  a 
'day's  work  in  the  operating-room,  but  of 
your  best  time    and  best  thought;  begin 
by  urging  those  who  can  pay  to  have  con- 
tinuous gum  or  gold  work,  and  their  num- 
ber will  grow." 


SCIENCE  OPPOSED  TO  AVA- 
RICE. 


Something  About  Plaster. 

When  plaster  has  set  and  becomes  dry,  it 
is  full  of  air  by  reason  of  the  porosity  of  the 
crystallized  mass.  If  newly  mixed  plaster 
is  poured  on  to  it  in  this  state  it  will  quickly 
absorb  the  water  from  the  latter,  which  ex- 
pels the  air,  which,  in  turn,  forces  its  way 
into  the  soft  plaster,  resulting  in  an  imper- 
fect cast. 

Plaster  should  never  be  poured  on  to 
plaster  without  first  having  thoroughly 
soaked  the  first  piece  in  water,      d.  d.  a. 


A.  Fading  Beauty's  Departing 

Charm. 


Thy  teeth,  like  memorial  stonef , 
Mark  the  place  of  mouldering  bones; 
Thy  lips  enfold  no  pearly  shrine. 
To  tempt  the  God  of  Loye  divine. 

Wm.  H.  Richards. 


"Grood  morning,  Doctor." 
''Good  morning,  Mr.  Allcash." 
''I  called  in  to  see  if  you  could  make  me 
some  teeth.    I  need  a  plate;  my  front  teeth 
are  all  gone." 

"Well,  have  a  seat  and  let's  make  an  ex- 
amination.  Tes,  your  fit)nt  teeth  are  in  a 
bad  way.  Here  is  one  central  incisor  en- 
tirely loit,  the  other  and  a  lateral  incisor 
broken  off,  but  with  solid  roots  left.  You 
do  not  need  a  plate,  Mr.  Allcash  ;  have  you 
not  heard  of  bridge-work  ?  " 
"No.  What  is  that?" 
"It  is  a  piece  of  gold  work  extending 
from  one  root  to  the  other,  fastened  to  each 
by  means  of  a  pin  extending  some  distance 
into  it,  is  strong,  durable,  cleanly,  occupies 
only -the  space  required  for  the  original 
teeth,  and,  to  all  purposes,  is  a  perfect  sub- 
stitute." 

"But  what  will  be  the  cost  of  such 
work?" 

"Only  about  forty-five  dollars." 
"What  will  a  rubber  plate  cost  ?  " 
"Say  ten  dollars,  including  the  extraction 
of  the  roots." 

"Well,  then,  give  me  the  plate  every 
time." 

O,  my  brother,  what  are  you  going  to  do  ? 
This  dialogue  has  brought  us  to  the  point 
at  issue,  to  the  thought  which  suggested  this 
brief  article.  You  recognize  in  it  a  conver- 
sation which  at  times  occurs  in  your  own 
office. 

Are  you  going  to  extract  the  roots  be* 
cause  he  demands  it  ?  Are  you  going  to 
yield  to  his  demands  rather  than  see  him  go 
to  some  other  place  to  have  the  same  work 
done  ?  Are  you  willing  to  prostitute  the 
most  sacred  precepts  of  dental  science  and 
the  most  lofty  conceptions  of  eternal  truth 
to  the  greed  of  avarice  ?  If  you  do,  you 
commit  a  sin  before  high  heaven,  and  give' 

a  slap  in  the  face  to  whatever  of  'dignity 
you  may  possess  as  a  dentist. 
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Yoa  have  no  more  right  to  do  it  than  a 
•lugeon  would  have  to  cut  the  fingers  from 
your  right  hand  for  a  consideration. 

In  this  day  an  anterior  tooth  with  the 
crown  lost  bat  a  solid  root  left,  is  no  more  a 
lost  tooth,  and  is  no  more  to  be  extracted 
than  the  same  tooth  would  be  without  any 
cavity  in  it  but  with  a  dead  pulp.  It  is  not 
our  mianon  to  destroy  the  dental  organs. 

Several  years  ago  when  we  met  in  a 
Georgia  city  in  convention  of  that  grandest 
of  all  organizations,  the  old  Georgia  State 
Dental  Society,  we  were  greeted  the  first 
morning  by  these  flying  headlines  in  the 
local  paper  :  THE  TOOTH-PULLERS 
ARE  HERE  I  The  good,  people  of  the 
city,  with  that  hospitality  characteristic  of 
Georgians  but  with  much  trepidation,  ex- 
tended us  a  welcome,  to  which  it  was  my 
pleasure  to  respond.  I  told  them  that  that 
was  all  a  mistake,  we  had  not  come  to  pull 
their  teeth  but  to  discuss  dental  subjects  in 
a  scientific  way.  It  was  our  mission  to  save 
teeth,  not  to  destroy  them.  From  that  time 
on  we  were  received  as  truly  welcome  guests. 

The  term  dentist  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
denB — a  tooth,  which  means  that  dentist 
stands  for  teeth  and  not  for  their  destruc- 
tion. It  IB  true  that  bridge-work  has  been 
vastly  abused,  and  Brother  Catching  wants 
to  amenil  the  penal  laws  so  as  to  send  the 
fellow  to  the  penitentiary  who  would  put  a 
gold  crown  on  a  front  tooth,  but  placed  with 
discretion  there  is  no  dental  substitute  which 
approaches  nearer  the  ideal  than  does 
bridge-work.  d.  d.  ▲. 


DENTAL  PBAOUCE  IN  ABmr 
AND  PRISON  DUBINQ  THE 
LATE  WAJL 


Dentin  Obtundent. 


Potassium  carbonate,  glycerine,  cocain 
and  carbolic  acid  in  a  saturated  solution, 
Dr.  Payne  says,  in.  the  Stomatological  GkuetUf 
will  anesthetize  the  sensitive  dentin  in  a 
great  many  cases.  The  cavity  is  dried  with 
alcohol,  a  drop  of  the  obtundent  is  placed 
in  the  cavity,  and  a  contiouous  blast  of  hot 
air  is  thrown  on  it  for  five  minutes. 


Being  detailed  as  Secretary  to  Brigadier- 
Greneral  Scales,  and  having  some  leisure,  I 
established  a  Dental  Department  to  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  and  obtained  a 
detail  by  the  Secretary  of  War  at  Richmond 
for  that  purpose.  Soft  goldfoil  without  an- 
nealing was  used  exclusively  as  a  filling  ma- 
terial, and  large  numbers  of  patients  were 
served  and  many  teeth  filled  successfully, 
notwithstanding  the  many  difficulties  inci- 
dent to  camp  life.  A  vivid  recollection  of 
one  afternoon  before  Richmond,  when  we 
were>  busily  engaged  filling  teeth,  was 
suddenly  driven  from  camp  by  severe  shdl- 
ing  by  the  enemy.  Shells  fell  thick  and 
fast,  which  compelled  us  to  forego  our  den- 
tal operations  ''  and  git/'  but  that  did  not 
deter  us  from  resuming  our  work  when  the 
active  campaign  during  the  summer  was 
over.  The  long  winter  was  spent  in  active 
practice. 

Our  charges  for  gold  fillings  were  from 
$20  to  $60.     Gold  foil  coat  $60  per  ounce. 

I  carried  a  set  of  forceps  during  the 
active  campaign  to  relieve  many  battle- 
scarred  veterans  on  the  march,  of  torturing 
toothache. 

On  one  occasion  a  poor  soldier  presented 
himself  before  my  tent  during  the  dead 
hours  of  night,  with  a  huge  torch,  to  have 
an  ofiending  molar  extracted,  after  which, 
when  lo  and  behold  I  discovered  I  ex- 
tracted the  wrong  tooth  and  came  near 
receiving  a  drubbing  by  the  fellow.  We 
replanted  the  tooth — ^after  we  extracted  the 
right  one.  The  poor  fellow  felt  so  much 
relief  after  the  tooth  became  solid,  that  he 
declared  he  would  have  all  his  teeth  extract- 
ed and  replanted. 

My  experience  as  dentist  to  the  camp  of 
Confederate  Prisoners  at  Point  Lookout, 
Md.,  just  after  Lee's  surrender,  was  some- 
thing remarkable.      22,000   prisoners  ex- 
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poaed  offered  more  experience  in  extracting 
and  cleaning  than  your  hamble  servant 
relished. 

After  a  lapse  of-  thirty-five  years  I  find 
some  soft  gold  fillings  remaining  as  memen- 
toes  of  the  late  war. 

Yours  fraternally, 

W.  H.  Hoffman,  D.D.S. 

Will  any  one  else  give  us  data  about  den- 
tal practice  in  the  army  and  navy  during  the 
late  war? — Ed.  American  Dental  Week- 
ly. 


TINEEBINO  WITH  CONTINU- 
OUS GUM. 


While  continuous  gum  work  remains  the 
only  perfect  denture  after  fifty  years'  ex- 
perience, says  Dr.  Haskell  in  the  Ohio  Den- 
tal Journal^  yet  from  time  to  time  some  one 
feels  called  upon  to  tinker  with  it  with  the 
expectation  of  improving  it  or  cheapening 
its  co9t,  and  which  in  every  instance  proves 
a  failure.    The  writer  continuing  says : 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  pro- 
duce low  fusing  materials,  but  these  have 
proved  futile,  because  a  low  fusing  material 
is  not  the  best  for  either  artistic  or  perma- 
nent results. 

The  latest  attempt  in  this  line  appears 
in  a  circular  in  which  the  writer,  whose 
portrait  adorns  it,  tells  of  his  wonderful 
discovery,  whereby  this  style  of  work,  which 
heretofore  has  mostly  been  confined  to  a 
few  dentists  who  were  thought  to  possess 
some  particular  patience  or  skill  adapted  for 
this  kind  of  work,  was  no  longer  necessary, 
but  by  the  adoption  of  the  "Low  Fusing 
Porcelain,"  38-gauge  platinum  could  be 
used  without  fear  of  warping,  much  easier 
to  swage  and  manipulate  and  with  less  ex- 
pen£e,  using  a  porcelain  which  fuses  four 
hundred  degrees  lower  than  any  other  on 
the  market. .  This  he  claims  b  the  result  of 
* '  long  experience. " 

Fifty  years  ago  John  Allen  began  experi- 
menting with  low  fusing  materials,  and 
after  several  years'  experimenting,  finally 


succeeded,  with  the  aid  of  L.  L.  Close,  in 
perfecting  materials  for  this  work.  I  com- 
menced the  use  of  it  forty-six  years  ago  and 
would  not  give  a  penny  to  have  it  changed 
in  any  particular. 

There  is  one  thing  which  must  be  remem* 
bered,  and  which  some  dentists  do  not  seem 
to  comprehend,  viz.:  That  the  strength  of 
this  work  \a  in  the  meted.  The  porcelain 
adds  to  it,  but  the  foundation  must  be 
strong — nothing  less  than  28-gauge  plate, 
reinforced  at  the  heel,  a  flat  wire  around  the 
margin,  and  continuous  backing,  with  foot- 
piece  resting  on  and  soldered  to  the  plate. 
I  have  made  it  a  point  to  make  the  work  as 
strong  as  possible,  regardless  of  expense, 
and  have  been  rewarded  by  securing  the 
most  durable  wqrk  put  in  the  mouth,  last- 
ing from  twenty  to  forty  years. 

I  can  assure  the  profession  that  a  tissue- 
paper  plate  (38-gauge)  covered  with  the 
''lowest  fusing"  material  in  use,  practically 
glass,  is  a  poor  substitute  for  continuous 
gum  work — a  mere  cockle-shelL  Such  a 
structure  will  not  sustain  the  strain  very 
long  in  many  mouths  when  it  is  subjected 
to  strain.  Glass  will  sustain  great  pressure 
in  a  tooth  but  not  the  strain  it  is  subjected 
to  when  spread  thin  over  the  sur£ftce  of  «ny 
plate,  and  especially  of  platinum  so  fearfully 
thin.  Then  when  it  comes  to  mending, 
there  will  be  entertainment. 

As  to  weight,  I  do  not  consider  it  a  factor 
in  the  insertion  of  an  upper  denture.  Pa- 
tients do  not  complain  of  it,  and  never  had 
to  replace  it  with  other  work  on  account  of 
weight. 

No,  do  not  destroy  the  integrity  of  this 
beautiful  work  by  the  use  of  such  methods, 
for  there  is  nothing  so  well  rewards  the 
thorough,  careful  and  conscientious  worker 
as  the  proper  construction  of  continuous 
gum  work. 

The  American  Dental  Weekly  is  0.  K. 
Just   the  thing.      The    copies    received 
alreadly  are  worth  a  year's  subscription. 

H.  A.  Smith. 
Paris,  Ky. 
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OOBBESFONDENCE. 


Editor  American  Dented  Weekly  ; 

Reading  tfaeurticle  in  the  Americak  Den- 
tal Weekly,  "The  Highest  Aim,"  by  Dr. 
E.  P.  Beadles,  one  finds  these  words  :  **  The 
difference  between  a  tradesman  and  the 
really  professional  man  is  that  the  former 
makes  the  dollar  his  highest  aim,  while  the 
latter  makes  the  services  he  can  render  to 
humanity  his  highest  aim." 

Later  he  says:  "The  tradesman  nor  the 
professional  advertising  writer  can  not  un- 
derstand these  things." 

Later :  "We  have  had  to  depend  hereto- 
fore largely  on  the  tradesman  for  our  litera- 
ture. In  time  there  will  be  professional 
literature  and  trade  literature ;  we  will  be 
able  to  separate  the  two,  and  the  sooner  this 
desire  is  accomplished,  the  better  it  will  be 
for  the  purely  professional.  The  trade  is  a 
necessity,  and  the  tradesmen  are  gentlemen, 
but  it  can  not  be  expected  that  they  should 
see  the  matter  from  a  professional  stand- 
point." 
Why  not  ? 

"Nor  can  it  be  expected  that  they  would 
refuse  to  print  advertisements  that  tend  to 
the  leading  astray  of  the  unwary." 
Why  not? 

The  article  is  so  fairly  written,  its  tone  so 
kindly,  its  purpose  so  pure,  the  standing  of 
the  writer  so  high,  that  no  one  can  fail  to 
admire  and  applaud  the  effort  even  while 
taking  issue  as  to  the  premises. 

The  basis  of  ethics  is  the  "Golden  Rule." 
The  clearest  exegesis  is  the  "Sermon  on  the 
Mount,"  the  brightest  exemplar  the  preach- 
er of  that  wonderful  production.  Where 
do  we  find  in  that  sermon  that  any  classes 
are  excluded  from  its  obligations  or  denied 
its  privileges?  The  lawyer,  the  doctor,  the 
soldier,  the  fitrmer,  the  mechanic,  or  the 
tradesman  are  alike  bound  by  the  obliga- 
tions and  entitled  to  its  rewards. 

It  is  our  duty,  no  matter  what  our  call- 
ing, to  obey  its  injunctions.     There  are  no 


exemptions,  nor  any  favored  classes;  its 
maxims  are  clear  and  plain ;  a  tradesman  or 
laborer  can  understand  them  ;  a  "wayfaring 
man,  though  a  fool,  need  not  err  therein." 

Dr.  Beadles  has  simply  voiced  a  sentiment 
that  has  obtained  almost  universally  with 
the  learned  profession.  The  sentiment,  we 
think,  is  all  wrong.  Obligations  to  higher 
aims  are  as  binding  on  one  class  as  on  an- 
other, and  the  disregard  of  the  "Golden 
Rule"  is  as  common  among  the  privileged 
classes  (so-called)  as  elsewhere. 

"He  that  is  true  is  true  just  as  he  is 
true"  and  no  more.  'Many  gentlemen  of 
the  profession  accept  the  privileges,  but 
overlook  the  obligations. 

Dr.  Beadles  is  right  in  showing  them 
their  sins,  but  let  one  inquire  what  is  trade 
literature  and  professional  literature  ?  Are 
we  not  groping  along  in  the  dark?  Litera- 
ture is  a  commodity  to  be  bought  and  sold — 
rightly  so.  The  idea  that  one  dentist  should 
not  pay  for  what  he  gets  from  another,  ig 
all  very  well  for  the  lazy  or  sleepy  drone. 
Business  is  business,  and  the  truly  ethical, 
just  man,  desires  to  pay  for  what  he  gets. 

The  higher  the  type  of  literary  work  the 
more  it  is  worth.  All  men  value  more 
highly  what  they  pay  for  in  dollars  or  hard 
work. 

These  thoughts  are  thrown  out  to  elicit 
inquiry,  not  to  provoke  discussion. 

N.  8.  Y. 


Borrowed  a  Plate. 


This  case  came  directly  under  my  obser- 
vation and  is  true.  Two  sisters  had  lost  the 
central  incisors,  one  had  two  plates  and  the 
other  one.  The  sister  who  had  one  plate 
lost  it,  when  she  borrowed  her  sister's  extra 
one  and  wore  it  a  long  time  with  coQifort. 


*« 


D.    D,    A. 


A  mother  ten  years  and  two  months  old, 
with  a  plump,  healthy  baby,  is  reported  by 
the  American  Journal  of  Surgery  and  Gync 
cohqy  as  the  youngest  yet  heard  from. 
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Some  Kind   Bxpree«lons  for  the 
Weekly. 

Find  eadofled  money  for  the  sprightlj- 
Weeklt,  which  I  read  with  great  pleasnre 
and  profit         W.W.  H.  Tnuxsrom, 

FarmviUe,  Va. 
The  Weekly  is  just  the  thing. 

J.  A.  FsAziEB,  Marion,  Ala. 
It  is  charming  and  fully  up  to  date. 

T.  T.  MooKB,  Columbia,  S.  C. 
I  congratulate  the  profeBsion  oa  the  ad- 
vent of  the  WBBKr.Y — a  rapid  means  of 
communication.         W.  T.  Arrtnotok, 
MempfaiB,  Tenn. 
It*a  the  paper  that  I  have  been  looking 
for.      8.  S,  Shackelford,  Austin,  Tex. 

We  can't  afford  to  give  more  epace,  this 
time,  for  the  good  things  said  alraut  the 
Amebic  AM  Dental  Weekly. 


HAMILTON  V.  HORTON,  D.D-S. 

Picsident  of  the  Narlh  Carolina  Dental  Association' 
Dr.  Horton  was  bora  in  the  old  Moravian 
town  of  Salem,  K.  C,  July  20th.  1864, 
BOD  of  Oapt.  A.  H.  Horton  and  M.  J. 
Horton  nee  Vogles.  Educational  advantages 
were  the  best  in  bis  State.  Studied  dentistry 
at  the  University  of  Maryland ;  graduated 
in  the  claae  of  1886~S7,  and  was  president 
of  the  same.  He  aW  obtained  the  James 
H.  Harris  medal  as  best  gold  operator. 
Xiocated  inWitiBton,  N.  C,  aister  city  to  the 
place  of  his  birth,  better  known  now  aa  the 
Twin  City  (Winston-Salem).  Was  elected 
vice-president  of  the  North  Carolina  Den- 
tal Asaociation  in  1889;  was  chosen  as 
easayiat  in  1895 ;  woa  elected  president  of 
the  North  Carolina  Dental  Association 
whidi  met  in  Charlotte  May,  1897,  which 
podUon  he  now  holds. 


The  average  increase  of  suicides  for  the 
last  five  years  in  the  United  States  has  been 
seven  hundred  and  ninety. 


G08HEN,  Ind.,  Nov.  10,  'y7. 
Editor  American  Dental  Wedcly: 

Observing  in  the  Weekly  a  query  as  to* 
the  meaning  of  "  healing,"  I  looked  up  an 
old  Johnson's  dictionary,  and  find  that 
"beal"  is  "a  whelk  or  pimple";  "  lo-beal"' 
is  "  to  ripen ;  to  gather  matter,  or  come  to  a 
head."  So  it  appears  that  this  is  an  old 
English  word  derived  from  the  Italian 
"bolla,"  and  not  an  American  localisnii 

Fraternally,       J.  H.  Hdohbs,  D.IXS. 

Drawing  LesBons. 

A  young  lady  artist  to  her  dentist,  whv 
had  Just  completed  bet  dental  operations, 
with  tbe  exception  of  extracting  a  thirtl 
molar : 

She.  "  Doctor,  I  have  given  you  a  Urge 
amount  of  work,  you  ought  to  let  me  give 
you  drawing-leeeons  to  help  pay  my  bill." 

Doctor.  "I'll  think  about  it.  Open 
your  mouth  a  little  wider."  (Extracts  tooth 
and  exhibits  it  in  the  jaws  of  the  forceps.) 
"And  you  think  I  need  to  lake  lemons  in 
drawing  ?" 

She.    "  No,  indeed— I  beg  pardon.'* 
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Atlanta,  November  a5, 1897. 

Only  a  Suggestion. 

Our  modest  frieud,  Dr.  T.  W.  Brophy 
of  Chicago,  at  the  late  horse  show  in  that 
city,  succeeded  in  carrying  off  several  prizes 
on  entry  of  fine  stock.  It  is  a  positive  re- 
lief to  our  stereotyped  life  to  know  that 
some  of  our  confreres  are  not  so  much  en 
gaged  or  wedded  to  their  professional  cares 
as  to  preclude  them  from  the  enjoyment  of 
even  a  good  horse.  And .  this  leads  us  to 
observe  that  the  dentist,  with  a  reasonably 
large  practice,  should  be  interested  in  some 
out-door  business  or  sport  that  would  re- 
quire at  least  two  hours  of  his  time  every 
day.  The  benefits  thus  derived  from  a 
diversity  of  employment  are  so  multitudi- 
nous, it  would  be  a  reflection  upon  your 
intelligence  to  enumerate  them.  If  you 
care  to  keep  the  undertaker  out  of  a  job  as 
long  as  possible,  so  far  as  you  are  personally 
concerned,  get  away  from  the  odors  of  that 
den  of  youiB,  aod  go  out  and  commune 


-with  nature ;  inhale  her  flowers,  the  new- 
mown  hay,  or  fresh  turned  earth ;  *'  plunge 
your  fingers  into  the  bright  sunlight  and 
hug  in  whole  armfula  of  intoxicating  air.**' 


J.  A.  c. 


To  Olose  for  a  Season. 


In  Buenos  Ayres  there  is  one  physican  to- 
each  thousand  inhabitants.  Medical  stu- 
dents have  increased  to  such  an  extent  that 
there  has  been  a  movement  started  to  close 
the  medical  schools  for  a  period  of  five 
years  so  that  the  profession  shall  not  be 
crowded.  In  the  United  States  there  is  one 
physician  to  about  every  five  hundred  in- 
habitants, and  with  enough  medical  stu- 
dents to  double  the  number  of  physicians 
during  the  next  eight  years.  There  is, 
however,  no  movement  on  foot  to  close  the 
medical  colleges,  but  there  are  several 
movements  on  foot  to  start  new  ones. 


Setting  Bridges. 


Nitrate  of  silver  is  being  employed  in  new 
channels,  as  will  be  noted  in  an  extract  fronk 
Dr.  Alex.  Jameson,  in  the  DetUai  Review. 
He  claims  the  idea  as  an  original  one. 
Having  occasion  to  remove  bridges  on 
account  of  extreme  thermal  disturbance,  he 
applies  the  dam  on  the  abutments,  or 
teeth,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  coats  them 
with  nitrate  of  silver.  This  can  be  done  by 
direct  application  or  by  cataphoresis.  He 
says  there  are  three  points  of  advantage  in 
his  method : 

1.  If  the  tooth  is  alive  one,  the  sensitive 
condition  is  obviated,  especially  if  the 
cement  is  slightly  acid  in  reaction. 

2.  An  oxyphosphate  cement  will  adhere 
to  this  surface  more  surely  than  to  the 
tooth. 

3.  In  case  any  cement  washes  away  at 
any  time,  or  in  case  a  band  does  not  cover 
the  root  entirely,  the  nitrate  of  silver  coat- 
ing protects  it  thoroughly. 
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.  Atlanta  Odontological  Sooi«ty. 

The  bimonthly  meeting  was  held  at  the 
office  of  Dr.  W.  G.  Browne,  Dr.  O.  H.  Mc- 
Donald presiding. 

The  essayist,  Dr.  C.  V.  Rosser,  read  a 
paper  on  the  subject  of  **8oft  Gold." 

While  he  used  more  cohesive  than  soft, 
in  his  practice,  he  was  doubtful  of  the  re- 
sults. As  a  tooth  and  time-saver  his  better 
judgment  suggested  the  almost  exclusive 
use  of  soft  gold  in  all  crown,  fissure,  labial 
and  lingual  cavities  and  cervical  aspects  of 
approzimal  cavities.  He  preferred  cylin- 
ders to  any  other  form,  making  his  own  as 
the  exigencies  of  the  case  demanded.  If  the 
bottom  of  the  cavity  should  be  uneven,  it 
should  be  made  level  with  cement,  claiming 
better  results  in  a  uniform  density  of  filling. 
His  method  of  manipulating  soft  gold  did 
not  difiTer  from  that  of  others,  but  gave 
preference  to  smooth-pointed  pluggers 
slightly  serrated. 

To  better  illustrate,  those  cavities  where 
soft  gold  was  indicated,  the  doctor  presented 
some  excellent  drawings  prepared  expressly 
for  the  occasion,  and  exhibited  two  speci- 
mens of  soft  gold  fillings,  now  in  perfect 
condition,  that  were  made  forty-two  and 
fifty-seven  years  ago,  respectively. 

Dr.  Browne:  Too  little  attention  has 
been  given  to  soft  gold  in  later  years.  He 
agreed  with  the  essayist  that,  independent 
of  the  saving  qualities  of  soft  foil,  the  time 
saved  to  both  patient  and  operator  was  a 
desideratum.  He  preferred  semi-cohesive 
foil  where  the  filling  was  to  be  finished  with 
cohesive. 

Dr.  Adair  is  a  soft  gold  man  by  reason 
of  early  training  and  from  choice.  Had 
claimed  to  some  of  his  patients  that  he  was 
the  only  dentist  in  A>tlanta  who  could  make 
■a  soft  gold  filling,  but  was  now  ready  and 
willing  to  admit,  from  what  he  had  seen 
and  heard,  that  there  were  others  who  were 
equally  as  competent  in  this  line  as  himself. 
Soft  foil  was  more  compatible  in  teeth  that 


were  exquisitely  sensitive.  The  ribbon  form 
was  .preferable  to  cylinders,  aad^  but  for  the 
friability  of  his  instruments,  Herbst's 
method  of  introducing  soft  foil  was  decidedly 
the  ideal  one.  During  his  stay  in  New 
York  city  was  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
the  class  of  dentists  who  held  their  clientage 
were  the  soft  foil  operators. 

Dr.  Foster  filled  nine-tenths  of  all  cav- 
ities partially  with  soft  foil,  finishing  with 
cohesive,  and  invariably  used  soft  at  cervi- 
cal margins.  With  pellets  he  could  do  bet- 
ter work  than  with  either  the  ribbon  or 
cylinder  form,  having  been  taught  ^heir  use 
by  the  great  soft  gold  advocate.  Dr.  J.  Y. 
Crawford.  Called  attention  to  Dr.  Miller's 
statement  that  bacteria  would  not  attack  a 
cavity  when  filled  vrith  Abbey's  soft  foil, 
and  reiterated  the  claims  of  some  that  this 
make  of  gold  possessed  rare  therapeutic 
properties. 

Others  participated  in  the  discussion,  in- 
dorsing the  position  of  Dr.  Rosser. 

As  no  one  is  bold  enough  to  question  the 
claims  of  soft  gold,  and  since  it  has  its  host 
of  distinguished  champions,  it  is  surprising 
how  few,  compared  with  the  great  army  of 
dentists,  use  it  to  any  extent  for  ex- 
clusively all  soft  gold  fillings. 

Qeneral  Orant  and  Carcinoma. 


In  the  course  of  a  discussion  of  carcinoma, 
in  the  Odontographic  Society  of  Chicago, 
as  reported  by  the  Dental  Seviewj  Dr.  Bro- 
phy  observed  that  it  was  possible  that  some 
of  the  gentlemen  present  may  not  have 
known  that  the  disease  which  terminated 
the  life  of  General  Grant  was  of  dental 
origin.  General  Grant  was  a  patient  of 
Dr.  Frank  Abbott  of  New  York,  and  it 
was  from  Dr.  Abbott's  lips  that  he  learned 
the  story  more  fully  and  accurately  than 
was  ever  published  of  that  distinguished 
soldier's  last  sickness.  He  was  a  man  who 
had  no  fear  of  pain,  who  had  passed 
through  many  battles,  and  had  been  sub- 
jected to  the  injuries  and  hardships  of  cam- 
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paigns*  He  paid  Jio'  attention  to  the'  eligbt 
irritation  at  the  base  of  the  tongue,  caused 
hj:a  broken  molar  tooth.  He  continued  to 
smoke ;  the  tooth  continued  to  irritate  the 
parts,  lacerating  the  surface,  and  by  and  by 
the .  tissue  began  to  develop  new  cancer 
ceUs,  and  almost  simultaneously  with  the 
development  of  new  cells  was  a  brei^ing 
down  and  a  development  of  a  characteristic 
epithelial  growth.  The  diseased  process 
began  to  extend  down  into  the  pharynx,  in- 
volved the  lymphatic  glands,  and  when  it 
reached  a  point  that  made  it  almost  impos- 
sible for  him  to  tolerate  the  pain  he  applied 
for  relief,  but  it  was  too  late. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  within  a  few 
years  of  each  other,  three  statesmen  of 
world-wide  distinction  should  have  died 
from  the  same  disease,  all  resulting  from 
dental  irritation.  We  refer  to  General 
Grant,  Emperor  Frederick  of  Germany 
and  Hon.  Benj.  H.  Hill. 


The  Microscope  and  Amalgam. 

Since  Dr.  Black,  by  his  recent  experi- 
ments, exploded  so  many  theories  respect- 
ing amalgam,  he  has  the  profession  on  the 
run.  Discussing  this  old,  but  ever-living 
subject,  in  the  Chicago  Dental  Society,  Dr. 
J.  N.  Grouse  said  he  had  recently  begun  to 
use  the  microscope,  which  was  a  very  val. 
uable  thing,  for  it  had  taken  the  conceit 
out  of  him.  When  Dr.  Black  published 
the  results  of  his  experiments,  he  regretted 
that  he  was  not  able  to  make  a  perfect  amal- 
gam filling  in  a  steel  tube.  He  said :  *'  He, 
(Dr.  Black)  was  talking  through  his  hat." 
But  found  he  was  right.  He  made  the 
proposition  thatno  one  can  fill  a  steel  tube 
with  the  ordinary  amalgam  and  make  a  per- 
fect filling.  Why?  Because  until  it  gets 
hard  enough  it  will  move  in  applying  pres- 
sure on  one  portion,  and  if  you  examine  it 
under  the  microscope  you  will  see  that  it 
shifts  around  like  a  ball ;  it  does  not  pack 
to  [dace,   but  shifts  in  its  position.     He 

talked  to  Dr.  Black  about  it  and  reminded 


him  of  what  he  had  said  a  yeaj*  or  so  ago. 
Until  recently  he  was  skeptical  about  amal- 
gam, and  so  was  a  somewhat  radical  gold- 
filler,  and  he  had  served  his  patients  better 
with  it  than  he  could  have  with  any  other 
material.  Furthermore  he  was  a  better 
practitioner  for  having  done  so,  because  a 
man  who  fills  teeth  steadily  with  gold  must 
be  thorough  if  he  makes  a  success  of  it. 
With  amalgam  it  is  hard  to  tell  whether 
you  make  a  success  or  not,  for  out  of  sixty 
odd  specimens  of  amalgam  on  the  market, 
it  has  been  found  by  demonstration  that 
there  is  not  one  which  does  not  shrink  more 
or  less ;  many  of  them  shrinking  enough  to 
drop  out  of  the  tube  in  twenty-four  hours.'' 
If  the  test  in  a  steel  tube  is  unsatisfac- 
tory, would  not  a  glass  tube  be  equally  so  ? 


Scurvy. 

The  Maryland  Medical  Journal  gives  the 
foUowiug  from  a  p|iper  by  Dr.  Gooke,  of 
Baltimore,  who  reported  five  cases : 

After  giving  an  historical  sketch  of  this 
disease,  showing  how  it  has  gradually  been 
eliminated  from  our  merchant  marine,  the 
paper  refers  to  its  more  frequent  discovery 
in  infants,  and  related  three  cases  in  the 
writer's  private  practice  during  the  past 
year,  where  the  symptoms  of  scurvy  were 
such  that  no  doubt  could  exist  as  to  its 
diagnosis.  Undoubtedly,  previously  the 
writer  had  cases  diagnosed  otherwise  than 
scurvy,  dentition  in  infants  often  hiding  the 
symptoms  of  scurvy.  The  symptoms  of 
scurvy  in  these  three  cases  were  a  swelling 
in  the  lower  extremities,  painless,  except 
one  case,  petechial  ecchymosis  on  lower  ex- 
tremities, hematuria,  hemic  murmur  at  base; 
the  red,  spongy  fungous  appearance  of 
gums,  and  finally  the  most  important  diag- 
nostic symptom  was  the  fact  that  antiscor- 
butic treatment  cured  where  other  treat- 
ment had  failed.  Artificially  prepared  foods 
are  the  causes  of  scurvy  in  infants.  The 
two  cases  in  adults  occurred  among  the 
prisoneiis  confined  in  Maryland  penitentiary. 
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In  one,  a  female,  the  Bjmptoms  were  first 
rise  of  temperature,  which  lasted  a  few 
days,  then  Buhsided.  The  appearance  of 
large,  subcutaneous  areas  of  ecchymosis, 
epistaxis  and  neuralgia.  Betinal  hemor- 
rhage, knee  swelled  up  and  very  painful 
from  being  stuck  with  a  needle  and  showed 
spongy  and  fungous  appearance  of  the  gums 
behind  the  upper  incisors.  In  the  other 
cases,  a  male,  the  gum  symptoms  appeared 
first,  the  teeth  becoming  loose,  gums  fun- 
gous, red  and  swollen.  Bruises  without 
cause,  feet  becoming  sore  so  he  could  not 
stand  to  work,  etc.  Osteitis  deformans  of 
Paget  was  a  complication. 

In  the  adult  cases  it  was  noted  that, 
though  the  institution  furnished  the  green 
vegetables  to  the  inmates,  those  prisoners 
did  not  like  the  diet  as  supplied,  and  sub- 
sisted on  bread  and  water,  thus  contracting 
the  disease.  On  insisting  on  a  green  vege- 
table diet  along  with  antiscorbutic  treat- 
ment, symptoms  quickly  disappeared. 


Payne'8  Local  Anesthetio. 


Beading-matter  for  Office  Table. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  for  a  dental  office 
to  have  entertaining  reading-matter  on  the 
table,  for  the  pleasure  and  entertainment  of 
tiiose  waiting  in  the  room.  There  is  no 
publication  more  acceptable  to  the  public 
than  the  American  monthly.  Review  of  Re- 
views, 


Eleven  Weeks  Old. 


The  American  Dental  Weekly  is 
eleven  weeks  old  to-day,  and  is  a  '<  mighty 
peart"  youngster.  Dentists  appreciate  get- 
ting the  news  early  and  getting  it  fifty-two 
times  a  year. 

Impure  Vaccine  Virus. 

Two  places  in  Chambersburg,  Penn.,  says 
Dr.  Pitileld,  in  Medical  and  Surgical  Rcr 
porter,  send  forth  vaccine  virus  which  is  no 
more  than  pus  containing  deadly  germs  of 
tetanus  and  other  diseases.  He  says  arm- 
swelling,  eiysipelaa  and  other  (roubles  arise 
from  such  virus. 


The  following  formula  for  a  local  anee- 
thetic  was  formulated  by  Dr.  Clyde  Payne, 
of  San  Francisco,  a  year  or  more  ago,  and 
given  to  hia  associates  but  withheld  from  th* 
public  until  recently,  when  it  appeared 
in  the  Sto^naJt/ological  GhuseUe,  It  has  been 
pronounced  valuable  and  will  now  be  add- 
ed to  the  already  long  list  of  such  prescrip- 
tions. 

He  uses  the  following  formula,  in  which 
the  ingredients  are  so  proportioned  that  he 
has  yet  to  have  an  ill-physiological  effect 
from  cocain.     The  formula  is  as  follows : 

ft  Cocain.  15  grains. 

Glycerin 6  drams. 

Nitrpglycerin lyiO  grain. 

Morphin  salpb 1  grain. 

Atrophia  Bulph 1  grain. 

Distilled  water  q.  s.  to  make  2  ounces. 
M.  Sig. — Use  hypodermically  for  extraction  of 
teeth. 

Analyzed  'the  formula  is  as  follows : 
There  is  sufficient  glycerine  to  localize  the 
cocain,  holding  it  in  position  to  the  parts  a 
sufficient  length  of  time  to  complete  the 
operation,  and  not  too  long  so  that  it  acts  as 
an  irritant  and  causes  a  swelling.  In  pa- 
tients who  have  poor  circulation  sometiipea 
there  is  a  swelling  with  this  formula,  but  it 
will  be  painless  and  will  subside  as  soon  as 
the  anesthetic,  with  which  you  have  infil- 
trated the  tissues,  has  become  absorbed. 
The  nitroglycerine  stimulates  the  heart  just 
in  proportion  as  the  cocain  may  depress  it 
The  sulphates  of  morphia  and  atrophia 
overcome  the  after-pain.  The  carbolic  acid 
keeps  the  solution. 


An  Emergency  Impression  Oap» 


To  make  a  good  impression  cup  for  a 
crown  or  small  bridge,  Dr.  W.  A.  Blassin* 
game  takes  an  ordinary  tin  teaspoon,  which 
can  be  had  for  a  few  cents  apiece,  bends  up 
the  edges  with  a  pair  of  pliers,  and  gets  a 
cup  that  answers  every  purpose. 
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PATENTS  AND  BTHIOS. 


So  much  has  been  said  and  written  in  late 
jeara  derogatory  of  patents  as  applied  to 
dental  appliances,  one  is  inclined  to  drift 
with  the  current  of  popular  opinion  and  add 
their  mite  to  indiscriminate  denunciation. 
It  is  possible  this  prejudice  had  its  inception 
during  the  reign  of  the  Ooodjear  Vulcanite 
patent,  an  octopus  whose  cormorant  greed 
was  indeed  severely  felt  by  the  profession. 

But  we  are  not  disposed  to  visit  the  sins 
of  the  Goodyear  patent  upon  those  now  in 
the  market.  On  the  contrary,  a  casual  re-' 
flection  upon  the  subject  has  forced  the  con- 
<du8ion  that  the  patent  laws  have  contribu- 
ted more  to  the  benefits  of  the  profession 
than  all  other  forces  combined. 

When  we  affirm  this  proposition  we  must 
not  be  understood  as  indorsing  patents  as 
applied  to  certain  methods  or  modes  of  prac- 
tice, but  to  appliances  only. 

Now  and  then  the  public  becomes  the 
beneficiary  of  some  genius  who  is  satisfied 
with  the  compensation  which  accrues  to  him 
in  the  form  of  public  indorsement. 

But  it  is  the  hope  of  material  reward 
which  has  been  the  main  incentive  to  at 
least  ninety-nine  one-hundredths  of  our  most 
valuable  inventions.  The  introduction  of 
the  engine,  electric  and  mechanical  mallets, 
has  made  it  poBsible  to  accomplish  more  in 
a  given  time  and  with  corresponding  re- 
muneration. No  one  will  attempt  4o  con- 
trovert this  proposition,  or  charge  the  paten- 
tees as  mercenary  or  unethical.  And  if 
they  are  now  living  in  the  enjoyment  of 


their  well-earned  reward,  where  is  the  man 
who  would  pluck  one  iota  from  their 
achievements  or  one  cent  from  their  exche- 
quer? 

Every  one  admits  the  great  value  of  the 
dam  ;  and  if  an  inventor  was  ever  justified 
in  claiming  a  patent,  Barnum  was  pre- 
eminently that  man.  But  doubtless  sensi- 
tive to  the  criticism  of  the  soHsalled  ethical 
class,  he  gave  this  almost  incalculable  boon 
to  the  profession,  receiving  as  his  final  re- 
ward the  expense  of  a  burial  at  the  hands 
of  his  beneficiaries !  The  fact  must  not  be 
lost  sight  of,  that  while  the  principal  paten- 
tees of  dental  appliances  added  to  their  own 
bank  accounts,  they  also  contributed  at  the 
same  time  to  the  arts  of  dentistry  and  to 
your  bank  account  as  well. 

Improved  instruments,  of  necessity,  bring 
about  new  methods,  and  these  in  turn  have 
enabled  the  operator  to  charge  a  fee  corre- 
sponding to  his  outlay  of  money  and  mental 
effort. 

An  office  minus  all  modern  appliances  is 
soon  shunned  by  the  public,  and  justly  re- 
garded with  suspicion.  The  intelligent 
patient  expects  to  find  you  equipped  with 
the  latest  adjuncts '  to  your  business,  and  is 
willing  to  pay  for  the  benefits  therefrom. 

And  now  that  we  are  discussing  a  very 
practical  question,  the  natural  query  arises, 
Who  pays  for  thes^  patented  appliances? 
We  answer,  the  dear  public. 

It  is  useless  to  try  to  conceal  the  impres- 
sion which  prevails  throughout  the  profes- 
sion, that  the  manufacturers  are  the  largest 
gainers  of  patented  appliances,   and  that 
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the  dentist  alone  is  the  principal  contribu- 
tor. We  are  not  in  the  confidence  of  the 
manufacturers,  nor  are  we  posing  as  their 
champion  defender,  but  as  we  remarked  in 
the  beginning  of  this  article,  we  have  given 
this  matter  some  investigation,  and  the 
truth  demands  that  we  "render  unto  Csesar 
the  things  that  are  Caesar's." 

The  uncertainty  of  the  value  of,  and 
usually  high  price  asked  for  a  patented  article 
deters  the  manufacturer  from  exclusive 
ownership.  The  patentee  must  assume  some 
risk,  and  he  does  this  upon  the  basis  of  a 
percentage,  or  what  is  commonly  known  as 
a .  royalty,  the  manufacturer  realizing  a 
reasonable  profit  upon  the  article  made. 
When  the  demand  for  the  article  proves  ex- 
ceptionally great,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the 
manufacturer  reaps  a  corresponding  benefit 
but  80  does  the  purchaser. 

As  will  be  readily  seen,  we  have  made  no 
attempt  at  elaborate  argument  to  sustain 
our  position,  but  simply  touched  upon  those 
points  which  naturally  suggests  themselves. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  no  doubt  but 
what  this  artificial  sentiment  regarding  den. 
tal  patents  lias  deterred  many  from  entering 
the  inviting  and  fascinating  field  of  inven- 
tion. Considering  the  rapid  strides  made 
in  dentistry  by  reason  of  improved  appli- 
ances, the  profession  can  well  afford  to  mod- 
ify its  attitude  toward  patents,  and  instead 
of  indiscriminate  condemnation,  should  en- 
courage and  foster  the  genius  whose  ambi- 
tio  n  and  necessities  may  yet  evolve  the 
crowning  glory  of  dental  art ! 

J.  A.  Chapple, 


THKOW  THEM  AWAY  I 


One  of  the  Chicago  hotels  lets  the  '*  priv- 
ilege" of  a  resident  physician  for  $500  a 
year.  The  bootblack  and  the  cigar  vendor 
also  enjoy  **  privileges."  There  should  be 
an  opening  for  a  dentist. 

A  store  in  the  same  city  has  an  apart- 
ment devoted  to  dentistry.  An  enterprising 
woman  bought  the  privilege,  and  hires 
third-class  operators.  It's  a  kind  of  get- 
your-teeth-fixed^while-you-wait  place. 


For  the  good  they  inay  have  done,  let 
them  live  only  in  your  memory.     But  for 
the  future  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
them.     Because  they  were  special  friends  of 
our  forefathers  and  were  called  into  service 
in  every  emergency,  there  is  no  good  reason    , 
why  we  should  continue  to  rely  upon  their 
very  doubtful  efficiency.     For  in  the  light 
of  recent  experiments,  to  say  nothing   of 
other  objectionable  features,  as  antiseptics, 
they  are  greatly  discounted  by  a  host  of 
preparations. 

In  denouncing  creosote  and  carbolic  acid 
as  unworthy  of  continued  confidence,  we 
are  fully  aware  of  the  avalanche  of  invec- 
tives which  we  thus  invite. 

Since  pathological  lesions  in  the  mouth, 
almost  without  a  single  exception,  demand 
strictly  antiseptic  treatment;  and  since  it 
has  been  shown  by  analysis  that  these  twa 
popular  agents  fail  to  measure  up  to  the  ex- 
act requirements  of  a  perfect  antiseptic,  we 
ask,  in  all  seriousness,  why  use  them  any 
longer  ?  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  they 
possess  just  one  single  virtu^^t.  e  ,  their 
ever-present  and  repulsive  odor.  Your  con- 
stant contact  with  and  use  of  them  have 
blunted  your  olfactories ;  but  wherever  you 
go,  your  presence  is  an  unpleasant  reminder 
of  painful  experiences  by  reason  of  the  odor 
which  lingers  about  you. 

If  the  exquisitely  delicate  odors  of  the 
jessamine,  heliotrope  or  violet  should  prove 
objectionable  to  some  because  they  con- 
stituted the  principal  offerings  placed  upon 
the  casket  of  some  loved  one,  it  is  no  reflec- 
tion upon  the  flowers,  but  is  attributable 
wholly  to  association. 

Many  antiseptics  of  to-day  clamoring  for 
recognition  are  not  only  superior  to  creo- 
sote and  carbolic  acid,  but  are  odorless, 
and  those  possessing  an  odor  are  rather 
agreeable  to  the  smell  and  oasily  deodor- 
ized when  desired. 

In  brief,  when  you  discard  these  anti^ 
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quat^d  relics,  and  cultivate  more  modern 
aspirants  for  antiseptic  honors,  you  will 
find  yourself  in  most  excellent  company, 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  which 
naturally  come  to  the  progressive  man. 

il.     A»     K/» 


BECnSRING  CERVICAL  DE- 
CAY. 


OOBBESPONDENOE. 
How  TTseless  to  Worry. 

EdUor  American  Dental  Weekly : 

I  visit  a  neighboring  town,  fifteen  miles 
away,  every  Thursday.  Several  weeks  ago 
a  rather  stout,  fleshy  young  lady  came  in 
and  asked  that  the  two  npper  centrals  be 
crowned.  «  The  natural  teeth  were  broken 
off  level  with  the  gums,  and  were  really 
quite  foul.  I  cleaned  them  out  carefully, 
and  packed  some  oil  of  cassia  in  each  and 
requested  her  to  come  the  following  Thurs- 
day and  I  would  crown  them.  '<0h,  no," 
she  says,  "I  live  fifteen  miles  away,  and  may 
not  be  able  to  come  again  for  three  or  four 
months.  It  must  be  done  now  or  never." 
So  I  proceeded  as  carefully  and  thoroughly 
as  possible,  and  crowned  them  there  and 
then,  although  I  felt  I  was  taking  quite  a 
risk. 

The  following  Thursday,  while  busy  with 
a  large  filling,  the  door  opened  and  in  came 
the  young  lady,  with  face  flushed  and  eyes 
sparkling  fire.  The  face  being  fat  and  round 
I  couldn't  distinguish  any  swelling,  but  I 
took  it  for  granted  that  the  abscess  was 
working  for  all  it  was  worth. 

I  pointed  to  a  rocking-chair,  which  she 
took  without  saying  a  word,  rested  her  el- 
bow on  the  arm  and  her  head  on  her  hand 
— aipitiful  object,  apparently. 

It  is  needless  to  speak  of  the  numerous 

plans  that  ran  through  my  mind  to  relieve 

the  tooth  and  let  me  out  easy.     My  first 

patient  left,  when  I  stepped  up  boldly  and 
asked  what  I  could  do  for  her. 

When  she  quickly  said,  **My  twin  sister 
was  so  pleased  with  the  crowns  you  put  on 
for  her  that  I  have  come  for  similar  work." 

Imagine  the  change  in  my  feelings. 

Larinwre,  N,  D.  v.  s.  w. 


On  this  subject,  which  is  one  of  impor- 
tance, and  one  that  is  constantly  before  the 
conscientious  operator,  Dr.  J.  D.  Patterson, 
in  the  Weetem  Dental  Journal,  writes  so  well 
and  tells  the  cause  so  plainly  that  we  take 
pleasure  in  quoting  him  as  follows : 

The  explanation  of  the  frequency  of  de- 
cay at  the  cervical  wall   is  given  by  an 
author  as  due  to  the  mallet  fracturing  the 
enamel   and   subjacent   tissues,   and  these 
fractures,  by  imbibition  of  the  oral  fluids 
and  subsequent    fermentation,    establishes 
caries.     The  obvious  remedy,    the  author 
claims,  is  to  return  to  hand  pressure,  and 
that  ''  electric  mallets  and  power  mallets  of 
all  descriptions  have  a  destructive  tendency 
upon  the  cervical  wall."    This  belief  id  the 
belief  of  a  considerable   number.     Again, 
many  practitioners  place  the  blame  upon 
imperfect  preparation  of  the  cavity  at  the 
vulnerable  point ;  others  chiefly  blame  the 
imperfect  finish  of  the  operation.     While 
again   we  are  told   that  this  part  of  the 
tooth  being  frequently  bathed  in  impure 
secretions  thus  facilitates  the  recurrence  of 
decay,  even  if  the  cavity  is  well  prepared 
and  the  filling  well  finished.     The  different 
ways  of  leaving  the  approximal  separations 
after  filling  is  also  considered  productive  of 
decay,  by  not  being  self-cleansing  and  in- 
viting  food  lodgment   until   decay  super- 
venes.    Again   we   are  warned   that  non- 
adaptation  of  the  filling  to  the  cervical  wall 
is  the  principal  defect.     All  of  these  reasons 
have  their  army  of  adherents,  and  while  I 
do  not  deny  that  cervical  decay  is  superin- 
duced by  injudicious  use  of  the  mallet,  by 
the  imperfectly  formed  cervical   wall,  by 
careless  finishing,  by  incorrect  and  unnatu- 
ral spacing  and  separations,    yet  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that    the   worst  enemy  to  the 
filling  having  a  cervical  border  is  the  last 
one  spoken  of — viz.,   non-adaptation  of  the 
gold  first  introduced  at  that  point.     There 
is  no  doubt  that  cervical  decay  is  more  fre- 
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quent  since  the  introduction  of  cohesive 
gold  and  the  mallet,  but  the  mallet  cannot, 
I  think,  be  as  much  at  &ult  as  non-adapta- 
tion, which  comes  with  the  mallet  and  co- 
hesive gold  when  used  without  care.     The 
operators  who  continually  have  recourse  to 
condensation  with  the  mallet  and  find  their 
cervical  margins  failing,  have  recourse  to 
the  antiseptic  or  germicidal  remedy — vu;., 
the  use  of  a  filling  at  this  margin  which  will 
have  therapeutic  effect.     Among  the  so- 
called  therapeutic  fillings  for  the  cervical 
border,  there  are  recommended  tin  foil — 
gold  and  tin  combined — fibrous  material 
and  amalgam.    The  cervical  border  is  found 
under  these  combination  fillings  to  maintain 
its  integrity,  and  so  it  is  agreed  that  they 
have  therapeutic  value.     Here  is  where  the 
mistake  is  readily  made.     The  better  dura- 
bility lies  in  the  more  perfect  adaptation, 
and  not,  we  believe,  in  any  practical  thera- 
peutic value.     The  kindly  recovery  and  the 
hardening  of  the    tooth- structure,    under 
these  vaunted  therapeutic  fillings  will,  no 
doubt,  be  found  to  be  due  to  the  perfect 
adaptation,  which  prevents  the  presence  of 
fluids  and  organic  matter.     This  ie,  vfebe- 
lieve,  aUme  the  logic  of  the  matter.     How  has 
it  been  proved  that  tin,  or  tin  and  gold, 
possesses  therapeutic  value?    Theoretically  ? 
No.     Chemically?     No.    Experimentally?. 
Yes;  apparently  yes;  but  the  more  logical 
durability  and  freedom  from  decay  is  not  in 
tin,  nor  in  tin  and  gold,  but  in  its  almost 
plasticity,  which  allows  perfect  adaptation 
upon  even  roughly  prepared  cervical  walls. 
The  advocates  of  tin  and  gold  in  alternate 
sheets  tell  us  that  the  filling  thus  inserted 
loses  its  identity  by  some  molecular  change, 
and  that  the  ^'mass  will  look  like  amalgam"; 
that  though   no  mercury  is  used,    'Mhere 
'  seems  to  be  an  interchange  of  particles  ";  to 
all  of  which  we  say :     **  Not  proven."    The 
filling  of  gold  and  tin  will  eventually  '*look 
like  amalgam,"  because  of  the  oxidation  of 
the  tin,  and  the  tin  will  seem  to  disappear ; 
but  it '  'disappears"  by  the  force  of  malleting. 


which  powders  the  tin  until  the  laminated 
character  is  lost.     Then  when  the  particles 
oxidize  the  tin  is  hard  to  find,  but  we  have 
never  found  any  difiiculty  in  recognizing 
the  gold,  and  we  have  dissected  many  com- 
bination tin  and  gold  fillings.     The  vaunted 
^'molecular  change"  and    'interchange  of 
particles"  we  believe,  under  existing  and  sur- 
rounding circumstances,  and  the  materials 
used,  is  an  unchangeable  humbug.     To  my 
mind  the  virtue  of  any  filling  material  in 
use,  which  has  supposed  or  proved  thera- 
peutic quality  in  preventing  or  curing  the 
caries,  is  extremely  problematical.     The  an- 
tiseptic degree  which  we  find  strongest  in 
the  copper  amalgam  is  so  slight  that,  after 
studying   the  investigation   of  Dr.  W.   D. 
Miller,  I  cannot  believe  that  the  antiseptic 
quality  is  much  of  a  factor  in  preventing 
recurrence  of  caries.     The  logic  of  better 
tooth-preservation  is  in  the  better  adapta- 
tion of  filling  materials  to  cavity  wall — es- 
pecially to  the  cervical  wall  under  discus- 
sion.    The  cervical  border  under  gold  fill- 
ings failed  with  more  frequency,  after  the 
almost  universal  adoption  of  cohesive  foil; 
there  is  no  doubt  about  that.     The  gold  was 
declared  to  be  at  fault,  and  not  its  adapta- 
tion.    So  the  ''  new  departurists"  were  in- 
stituted who  found  relief  for  the  cervical 
wall   with    objectionable   plastics.     Always 
objectionable  and  always  will  be,  I  care  not 
in  what  part  of  the  arch  they  appear ;  and 
although  the  fever  of  new  departure  doc- 
trines has  long  been   broken,  yet  the  re- 
course to  plastics  for  the  cervical  wall  shows 
that  the  faith  in  their  therapeutic  value  is 
still  abroad.     What  is  the  solution  of  the 
difficulty  at  the  cervical  wall  of  gold  fill- 
ings ?     A  solution  that  will  harmonize  with 
beauty  as  well  as  durability.     It .  is  found 
in  the  use  of  non-cohesive  gold,   combined 
with  proper  preparation  of  the  cervical  wall. 
Chiefly,  however,   the  remedy  lies  in  the 
superior  adaptability  of  non-cohesive  gold. 
From  experience,  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  there  is  as  much  difierence  between 
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cohedve  and  non-cohesive  gold,  so  far  as 
effects  upon  tooth-bone  and  their  manipula- 
tion and  adaptability  is  concerned,  as  there 
is  between  cohesive  gold  and  tin ;  this  great 
difference  seems  to  have  been  almost  for- 
gotten, and  we  desire  to  recall  the  almost 
ploiUeiiy  of  non-cohesive  gold. 

While  we  believe  that  the  salvation  of 
these  cavities  consists  largely  in  the  use  of 
non-cohesive  gold,  yet  no  virtue  in  any  fill- 
ing material  can  atone  for  an  improperly 
prepared  cervical  wall.  One  important 
point  in  the  preparation  of  the  wall  is  that 
too  often  a  narrow  rim  of  enamel  is  left 
that  should  be  entirely  cut  away,  as  in  pre- 
paring a  root  for  a  band  crown.  Of  course 
there  are  many  cases  where  the  destruction 
of  enamel  has  been  slight,  and  where  it  is 
not  necessary  to  thus  remove  all  of  it,  but  the 
great  majority  of  cavities  present  only  a  nar- 
row line  of  enamel,  which  is  generally  dete- 
riorated, and  ought  to  be  entirely  removed. 
The  polishing  of  cavity  edges,always  of  prime 
importance,  is  of  preeminent  importance  at 
the  cervical  border.  A  jagged  edge  mark- 
ing the  line  of  union  of  the  gold  and  en- 
amel is  the  most  glaring  and  universal  de- 
fect at  this  point.  A  chisel  with  hard  tem- 
per and  keen  edge  will  commence  this  work 
best,  and  then  the  edge  must  be  smoothly 
polished.  This  last  is  the  most  difficult 
procedure.  In  addition  to  the  strips  and 
tapes  with  powder,  the  recently  invented 
sand-paper,  emery  and  cuttle  fish  disks,  are 
invaluable.  In  addition  to  these,  there  is 
BtiU  an  ingenious  polisher  for  inaccessible 
cavity  edges  at  the  cervical  border,  which  is 
superior  for  reaching  edges  that  cannot  be 
reached  with  disks  or  strips.  It  is  made  by 
sawing  a  fine  slit  in  the  end  of  a  plain 
round-point  wood  polisher,  inserting  the  end 
of  a  short  polishing  strip,  turning  so  as  to 
wrap  the  strip  rough  side  out.  As  the  sur- 
face wears  away,'  new  surface  is  uncovered, 
and  we  have  a  means  of  polishing  these  in- 
accessible parts  of  the  cervical  border.  I 
have  found  nothing  to  compare  with  this 


little  device,  which  was  described  in  a  recent 
dental  journal.  I  will  not  go  farther  into 
the  preparation  of  the  cavity,  and  will  pass 
over  many  directions  for  shaping  any  cavity 
with  a  cervical  aspect,  which  you  all  know, 
and  only  mention  what  may  not  be  so  fre- 
quently practiced  among  the  majority  of 
operators. 

To  best  protect  the  cervical  border  from 
recurrence  of  decay,  the  insertion  and 
shaping  and  finishing  of  the  whole  filling, 
plays,  of  course,  a  conspicuous  part,  but  of 
a  lesser  importance  when  compared  to  the 
use  of  non-cohesive  gold  and  preparation  of 
wall,  which  brings  the  perfect  adaptation  at 
the  disputed  territory. 

Now,  to  avail  ourselves  of  non-cohesive 
gold  at  the  cervical  border,  we  are  met  at 
the  outset  with  the  difficulty  generally  pre- 
sented b}!  the  shape  of  the  cavity.  With 
non-cohesive  foil  it  is  always  best  to  depend 
upon  mechanical  union  and  the  principle  of 
gomphosis  to  retain  the  filling.  We  cannot 
avail  ourselves  of  this  in  the  majority  of 
these  cases,  so  we  have  recourse  to  that  ad- 
mirable instrument,  the  matrix,  which  will 
often  make  a  simple  cavity  and  thus  facili- 
tate the  use  of  non-cohesive  gold.  When 
the  dangerous  cervical  wall  is  passed  and,  as 
is  generally  the  case,  the  work  must  be  con- 
toured, then  the  cohesive  foil  is  added  and 
the  filling  finished.  It  is  not  necessary  or 
not  often  possible  to  resort  to  lateral  pres- 
sure or  wedging,  but  the  non-cohesive  pel- 
lets are  to  be  used  much  as  cohesive  foil  is 
commonly  used  at  the  same  point.  The 
first  pellets  should  be  large,  and  after  being 
placed,  insert  a  hard-rolled  pellet  of  cotton, 
and  with  this  as  a  pad  the  first  pieces  of 
gold  can  be  pressed  or  malleted  to  perfect 
adaptation  without  danger  of  injury  to 
cavity  border,  and  the  gold  will  be  pressed 
into  the  most  acute  angle.  When  uniting 
the  first  cohesive  pellets  do  not  entirely 
condense  the  last  of  the  non-cohesive,  and 
then  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  uniting 
the  two,  whether  the  matrix  wall  is  used  or 
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not.  Another  advantage  gained  by  the 
employment  of  non-cohesive  foil  at  this 
border,  is  the  ease  with  which  it  is  finished, 
compared  to  the  harder  surface  presented 
by  cohesive  foil. 


Water  as  a  Therapeutic  Agent. 

The  Phrenologic  Journal  gives  the  follow- 
ing hints  on  the  applications  of  water  in 
severe  attacks  of  illness.  The  adult  mem- 
bers of  a  family  should  keep  them  in  mind 
for  an  emergency : 

A  strip  of  flannel  or  a  soft  napkin,  folded 
lengthwise  and  dipped  in  hot  water  and 
wrung  out,  and  then  applied  around  the 
neck  of  a  child  that  has  the  croup,  will 
usually  bring  relief  in  a  few  minutes. 

A  proper  towel  folded  several  times,  and 
dipped  in  hot  water,  quickly  wrung  aud  ap- 
plied over  the  site  of  toothache  or  neural- 
gia, will  generally  aflbrd  prompt  relief. 

This  treatment  for  colic  has  been  found 
to  work  like  magic. 

Nothing  so  promptly  cuts  short  a  conges- 
tion of  the  lungs,  sore  throat  or  rheuma- 
tism, as  hot  water  when  applied  early  in 
the  case  and  thoroughly. 

Hot  water  taken  freely  half  an  hour  be- 
fore bedtime  is  an  excellent  cathartic  in 
case  of  constipation,  while  it  has  a  soothing 
effect  upon  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

This  treatment  continued  a  few  months, 
with  the  addition  of  a  cup  of  hot  water 
slowly  sipped  half  an  hour  before  each 
meal,  with  proper  attention  to  diet,  will 
cure  most  cases  of  dyspepsia. 

Ordinary  headaches  almost  always  yield 
to  the  simultaneous  application  of  hot  water 
to  the  feet  and  back  of  the  neck. 


Gold  in  the  Sea. 


Yes,  there  is  lots  of  it  at  the  bottom,  but 
two  shrewd  men  of  Connecticut  have  a 
''  scheme  "  for  extracting  the  precious  metal 
from  sea-water.  They  say  that  one  cubic 
mile  of  sea-water  cantains  $100,000,000. 
Look  out  for  cheap  bridge-work. 


Bacteriological  Besearches,    with 
Several  Materials  Used  for  Pulp 
Capping  and  Boot  Oanal  Filling. 

Thorough  and  intellectual  experiments 
made  by  Dr.  Kohne,  Fraukfort-on-Main, 
Germany,  have  led  to  promising  facts  which 
may  result  in  a  total  change  of  materials 
used  for  above  purposes  heretofore. 

Dr.   Kdhne's   special  aim  was  to  throw 

light  upon   the  disinfecting   power  of  the 

following  four  substances : 

1    Formiigen. 

2.  Phenolcement  (zinc  oxid,  15;  iodoform,  1: 

acid  carbol.,    10;     alcohol    absolute,    3;  aq. 

dest,  6;  zinc  cblorid,  6.) 

8.  Pulp-analgAn. 

4.  Formalin  cement  (zinc  oxid,  with  one  drop 
of  40  per  cent,  solution  of  formalin  mixed 
with  the  phosphate  of  zinc  to  a  soft  cream.) 

Fresh  pus  was  taken  aud  spread  on  gela- 
tine. In  a  short  time  the  formation  of 
staphylococci  could  be  observed  under  the 
microscope.  These  cultures  were  mixed 
with  liquid  gelatine  and  the  mass  poured  in 
double-dishes  in  layers  of  2  mm.  thickness. 
Before  the  gelatine  hardened  small  pieces  of 
above  four  materials  were  inserted  in  same, 
apart  from  each  other.  A  few  hours  after 
this  a  marked  change  took  place.  The  gel- 
atine took  a  muddy  appearance,  but  soon 
cleared  again  in  a  certain  radius  of  the  ce- 
ment pieces.  Outside  of  this  radius  the 
the  mass  remained  muddy,  and  there  was  a 
sharp  line  of  demarcation  to  be  seen. 

The  size  of  the  radius  of  the  clear  zones 

around  the  different  pieces  was  as  follows: 

Formagen,  about 1}  c'm 

Phenolcement 2      *' 

Pulp-analgen ItolJ  ** 

Formalin  cement 6      " 

Small  quantities  taken  from  within  those 
clear  zones  and  transferred  on  sterilized  gel- 
atine acted  negatively,  a  proof  that  all  cocci 
and  germs  had  been  killed  entirely.  The 
same  result  with  gelatine  saturated  with 
cocci,  put  on  the  clear  zones,  no  further  de- 
velopment of  cocci  took  place;  while  the 
same  put  on  another  gelatine  showed  activ- 
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itjr  and  increafle  in  numbers  within  a  few 
hours. 

Formalin  is  leading  the  others  in  its  dis- 
infecting power,  acting  through  the  diffusion 
of  its  gases  in  the  tissue,  it  must  naturally 
be  Btill  farther  reaching  in  the  latter  than 
ID  gelatine. 

In  connection  with  cement,  Dr.  Kohne 
uses  formalin  advantageously  as  protection 
over  arsenic  applications,  and  as  a  pulp- 
<»ppiug,  further  on  as  filling  in  cases  of 
putrid  root-canal,  after  having  cleansed 
them  of  any  putrid  matter.  Where  canals 
are  not  putrid  he  cleanses,  as  well  as  possi- 
ble, applies  carbolic  acid  and  then  fills  with 
formalin  cement.  In  cases  of  deep-seated 
cavities  it  replaces  gutta-percha  as  a  tempo- 
rary filling.  It  can  be  worked  with  ease, 
does  not  stick  on  the  instruments,  and  is  a 
homogeneous  mass  when  hard.  Hardening 
takes  place  quicker  than  with  the  three 
others  mentioned,  causing  the  formal  gases 
to  be  shut  up  in  the  canals  and  to  be  pushed 
out  through  the  apex  by  their  own  expan- 
sion. Slight  irritation  at  those  parts  seems 
to  prove  this  process  of  working. 

Formalin  and  its  application  have  been 
spoken  of  more  frequently  of  late.  Its 
general  use  seems  to  be  guaranteed  m  the 
near  future.  f.  a.  b. 


To  Take  Impressions  of  Oleft 
V  Palate. 


Sandarac  Varnish. 


This  10  the  nicest  of  all  the  preparations 
I  know  for  coating  impressions,  or  any  like 
work  when  plaster  is  to  be  separated.  By 
keeping  on  hand  a  supply  of  the  gum,  and 
of  alcohol,  it  can  be  made  simply  by  dis- 
solving the  gum  in  the  alcohol,  and  is  al- 
ways ready  for  use. 

The  impression  must  be  varnished  before 

it  IS  thoroughly  dry,  and  after  varnishing  it 

should  always  be  thoroughly  soaked  in 
water  just  before  pouring  the  cast,  but  never 
oilod.  Oil  has  no  business  on  an  impres- 
oon. 

This  obviates  all  danger  from  bubbles, 
and  insures  a  smooth,  glazed  surface  on  the 
mold.  D.  D.  A. 


The  following  method  of  securing  an  im- 
pression of  a  cleft  palate  by  Dr.  Lewis,  in 
the  Stomatologieal  Oazette,  may  prove  valu- 
able: 

Having  warmed  up  a  suflScient  quantity 
of  modeling  composition,  use  an  ordinary 
tray,  such  as  you  use  for  p&rtially  pressi!ng 
the  mass  into  the  cleft,  press  it  back  into 
the  cleft  and  let  it  remain  there  until  suffi- 
ciently hardened  to  be  withdrawn  without 
changing  it  very  much.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  be  accurate.  That  would  give  an  outline 
by  which  you  can  make  a  model,  and  that 
model  you  will  have  to  turn  so  you  will 
mould  a  cup  by  which  you  can  take  an  ac- 
curate impression.  Then  take  a  sheet  of 
wax,  such  as  is  made  from  shellac  or  some- 
thing else — I  don't  remember  just  what — 
and  mold  that  over  this  model,  and  you 
can  get  an  absolute  impression.  You  have 
a  cup  then  for  making  a  tray  that  will  go  to 
all  parts  without  fear  of  inflaming  or  irri* 
tating  at  all. 

Eye-strain  from  Poor  Window- 
glass. 

Before  the  American  Public  Health  As- 
sociation, Professor  Edward  Jackson  is 
reported  in  the  Medical  and  Surgical  jRe- 
porter  as  follows,  on  window-glass  and  eye- 
strain : 

Inequalities  in  the  thickness  of  a  pane  of 
glass  make  the  pane  act  on  the  eyes  looking 
through  it  like  a  lens.  The  glass  is  then 
distinctly  part  of  the  eye.  When  the  eye- 
wanders  over  a  pane  that  is  unequal,  the 
muscles  are  unable  to  adjust  themselves  to 
their  quickly  varying  conditions,  and  eye 
strain  is  the  result.  Car-sickness,  that  well- 
known  feeling  of  nausea  which  comes  in  a 
long  journey   on   the    railroad,  is  due  in 

most  cases  to  this  eye-strain.  Railroad  com- 
panies should  by  all  means  put  plate  glass 
of  moderate  thickness  in  their  car  windows, 
for  that  glass  only  is  free  from  inequalities. 
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R.  D.  CRLTCHER.  U.D.S., 
-  President  of  the  Tennessee  Denta!  Aasociation, 

Dr.  Crutcher  was  born  in  Maury  county, 
TeoD.,  in  1868.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  be 
WBB  turned  louee  from  the  farm  to  make  his 
own  way  in  the  world.  After  spending  more 
time  in  agricultural  pursuits  be  began  the 
study  of  dentistry,  graduating  at  the  Dental 
Department  of  the  University  of  Tenneeeee 
at  the  bead  of  bU  class  in  1889.  In  1890 
he  married  Miss  Anna  Kercheval.  In 
Leesburg,  his  home,  be  has  a  good  practice. 
Hie  State  Society  elected  him  president  last 
year. 


Went  Hunting. 

How  restful  and  delightful  it  must  be  to 
those  who  love  the  eport,  to  get  away  from 
office  duties  and  gun  it  for  a  week.  Dr. 
Johnson,  of  Macon,  Oa.,  has  just  returned 
irom  such  an  outing,  and  as  he  is  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  American  Dental  Weekly, 
the  readers  may  look  out  for  something  real 
Invigomting  from  bis  facile  pen. 


AMore  the  Patient. 

While  reading  an  intereatiug  article  on 
"Hypnotic  Suggestions  in  the  Cure  of  Dis- 
ease," in  the  Atlantie  Medical  Weekly,  the 
caption  of  this  article  came  into  our  mind. 
It  originated  last  summer  while  sitting  in  a 
chair  as  a  clinical  patient  at  the  Geoi^ia 
Dental  Society  meeting.  Dr.  Johnson,  of 
Macon,  Ga.,  was  demonstrating  cataphoresis 
in  a  large  cavity  of  an  upper  molar.  While 
there  was  no  pain  from  tbe  bur,  yet  there 
was  an  apprehension  that  he  might  "fait 
the  nerve."  A  word  of  assurance  from  bim 
at  intervals  would  have  allayed  all  fear ; 
but  he  did  not  give  it.  And  we  resolved 
from  that  very  time  that  henceforth  and 
forever  we  would,  when  operating  for  a 
nervoilB  patient,  or  one  who  was  even  ap- 
prehensive of  danger,  assure  bim  that  we 
would  not  touch  the  "nerve."  And  we 
have  carried  out  that  resolve  with  great  sat- 
isfaction to  patients  and  to  tbe  operator.  If 
the  patient  has  confidence  in  the  operator's 
skill  and  ability,  and  the  operator  from  time 
to  time  assures  him  that  he  wjll  not  "hit  the 
'  nerve,"  not  once,  for  be  may  think  that  you 
have  forgotten,  but  many  times  during 
the  operation,  it  will  be  accomplished  with 
almost  astonishing  results. 

It  is  a  degree  of  hypnotism,  and  is  worthy 
of  a  trial  by  any  operator.  This  leads  us 
to  say,  however,  that  there  are  operators  so 
rough  in  tbeir  manipulation  and  in  handling 
patients,  that  it  is  a  wonder  they  bave  any 
patrons  at  all. 

Even  though  you  are  operating  for  appa- 
rently a  bear  in  human  form  he  will  ap- 
preciate gentleness  and  the  assuring  word 
that  you  will  not  "hit  the  nerve." 

A  letter  from  Cincinnati  says:  "I  saw 
in  the  Dental  Brief  tbM  a  weekly  dental 
journal  is  being  published.  I  want  to  see 
it."  This  shows  that  tbe  Dental  Brief  cir- 
culates,  and  is  courteous  enough  to  aay 
"  bowdy "  to  the  American  Dental. 
Weekly,  which  is  now  twelve  weeks  old 
and  getting  "  pearter"  every  day. 
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Improved  Head-rest. 


Atlanta,  December  ai  1897. 


The  Twelve- Year  Molar,  the  Six- 
Year  Molar,  Etc. 


Is  it  not  about  time  that  intelligent 
dentists  should  stop  saying  ''six-year  molar," 
"twelve-year  molar,"  **canine,"  "eye  tooth," 
"wisdom  tooth,"  "stomach  tooth"?  If  not, 
it  would  be  perfectly  in  order  to  say  twenty- 
one-year^ molar.  Some  actually  say  ''six- 
year-old  molar."  It  is  much  easier  to  say 
first,  second,  or  third  molar  and  cuspid.  It 
ia  not  only  wrong  to  use  such  expressions, 
bat  it  actually  sounds  vulgar  and  uncouth, 
&nd  thoroughly  unprofessional  and  unana- 
tomical,  if  you  will  allow  the  word. 

The  idea*  of  an  educated  dentist  writing 

and  reading  an  essay  on  "The  Twenty-one- 

Year  Molar  and  Its  Non-eruption,"  or  "The 

Stomach  Tooth  and  Gastric  Irritation,"  or 
"The  Eye  Tooth  and  Iritis,"  or  "The  Canine 

Tooth  and  Hydrophobia." 


Wanted. — Some  one  to  improve  tiie 
head-rest  of  the  dental  chair — something 
that  will  not  oblige  a  patient  to  bob  his 
head  about  trying  to  find  the  center. 

The  above  lines  are  frbm  the  editor  of 
the  Dominion  Dental  Journal  For  his  and 
others'  sake,  we  will  tell  him  how  our  head- 
rest was  improved  by  a  lady  patient.  Wo 
use  the  Wilkerson  chair,  and  if  there  wacr 
ever  a  more  uncomfortable  head-rest  we 
have  not  seen  it.  The  lady  in  question  is 
the  wife  of  a  furniture-dealer  who  has  an 
upholstering  establishment.  Every  time 
she  occupied  the  chair  she  complained  of 
the  head-rest,  and  asked  if  something  could 
not  be  done  to  make  it  comfortable.  We 
tried  by  folding  towels  and  placing  them  on 
it.  Finally  she  came  for  a  sitting  and 
brought  a  small  velvet  feather  pillow. 
Before  sitting  in  the  chair  she  placed  tho 
pillow  on  the  rest ;  and  when  she  left  the 
chair,  she  said:  "  Now  it  is  comfortable, 
and  you  may  keep  the  pillow  for  the  com- 
fort of  your  other  patients."  And  a  pillow 
has  been  used  ever  since,  ¥rith  no  complaint 
from  patients. 


Canadians  shouM  be  proud  of  the  Do* 
minion  Dental  Journal  and  its  fearless  editor. 


We  Tip  Our  Hat. 

To  the  genial  and  gifted  editor  of  the 
Weitem  Dental  Journal,  Dr.  J.  D.  Patter- 
son, we  tip  our  hat,  and  bow  as  low  as  our 
rotundity  will  allow,  for  the  following  com- 
plimentary notice  of  the  American  Dental 
Weekly: 

"Our  readers  will  see  that  we  make  fre- 
quent clippings  from  the  American  Den- 
tal Weekly.  We  do  so  because  we  like 
the  matter  it  contains.  The  editors  are- 
making  a  success  of  it  in  point  of  profes- 
sional interest.  We  trust  they  will  also 
make  it  financially  successful." 

Now,  my  dear  doctor,  while  the  Weekly  is 
really  catching,  it  isn't  named  Catching'ft 
Weekly. 
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The  Frinoiple  of  a  Newspaper. 


Cheaper  Than  Shoemaking'. 


•-r- 


The  following  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  W. 
Oeo.  Beers,  editor  of  the  Dominion  Dental 
Journal^  is  so  characteristic  and    true    of 
"*'  the  press"  that  we  must  publish  it: 

**  Talking  the  other  day  to  a  friend  of 
ours,  who   is  the   editor  of  an  influential 
daily  paper,  we  chaffed  him  on  the  policy 
of  the  press,  which,  editorially,  would  not 
<^ondone  quackery  and  imposture,  but  which 
welcomes  the  very  worst  form  of  it  in  its 
columns,  proviG[iug  it  is  paid  for  as  adver- 
tising.    It  struck   me  as  a  code  of  news- 
paper morals  worthy  of  the  political  code 
of  a  Tarte.     In  a  Socratic  way  I  disputed 
the  justice   of  such   inconsistency   to   that 
portion  of  the  public — mostly   fools — who 
got  their  gospel  of  dentistry  from  the  ad- 
vertisements.    **Do  you  believe,"  I  asked, 
*^  that  the  statements  and  pretensions  in  the 
flamboyant  advertisements  of  '  Skin-em  & 
Cheat-em '  are  true  ?  "     **  No,  I  do  not,"  he 
emphatically  replied.     **Then  you  believe 
that   they    are    lies?"      *'I    suspect    so." 
**'Will  you  let  me  insert  a  letter  in  your 
paper  protesting  against  your  belief,  and 
defending  what  you  say  you  believe  to  be 
lies?"     **No,"  he  answered;  **that  would 
t)e  against  the  principles  of   the   paper." 
**  Well,  will  you  let  me  insert  a  letter  ex* 
posing  these  lies  and  giving  proofs  that  they 
are  lies?"     ''No,    that   would   be  against 
the  principles  of  the  paper,  too  !  "     **  Will 
you  tell  me  what  are  the  principles  of  the 
paper?"     ''To  make  dollars  for  the  pub- 
lisher," he    replied   frankly.      "  Is  there, 
then,  no  way  to  inform  the  public  of  the 
dangers  and  damage  and  imposture  of  these 
advertising  quacks?"     "Yes,  a  very  easy 
way.     You  can  tell  all  the  truth  or  all  the 
lies  you  like  in  the  advertising  columns.' 

Wet  the  Band. 


Vulcanite  plate-work  has  become  cheaper 
than  shoemaking,  with  a  lower  tendency. 
A  shoemaker  will  get  six  dollars  for  a  pair 
of  shoes  that  will  last,  say  twelve  months  ;  a 
dentist  wiU  get  ten  or  fifteen  dollars  for  a 
set  of  teeth  that  will  last,  say  ten  years. 
Six  dollars  per  year  for  the  feet  and  one 
dollar  per  year  for  the  teeth.  Is  it  not  a 
shame  that  professional  work,  in  which  the 
talent  of  the  artist  and  that  of  the  anato- 
mist is  combined  to  construct,  should  fall  so 
low? 

What  has  brought  about  this  change  and 
degradation  ? 

Olibanum  for  Plate-Sores,  Etc. 


Olibanum  is  a  gum  resin  from  the  juni- 
peruB  lyeia,  A  writer  in  the  Dominion  Den- 
tal Journal  says:  A  very  simple  and  ef- 
fective method,  for  instance,  with  a  vulca- 
nite plate  pressing  too  much  upon  a  sore 
part  of  the  ridge,  is  to  lay  a  thin  layer  of 
the  resin  or  any  other  efficacious  paste,  on 
interior  of  the  plate  in  the  spots  correspond- 
ing to  the  sore  places.  It  is  at  once  sooth- 
ing and  healing ;  at  the  gingival  margin,  in 
hypertrophy,  it  is  a  capital  thing  to  pack 
into  pockets,  even  into  flesh  wounds.  The 
olibanum  has  a  wonderful  healing  power. 


How  They  Like  It. 

Of  course  I  want  the  American  Dental 
Weekly.  It  is  a  good  thing,  and  will 
meet  a  warm  i*eception  everywhere. 

W.  H.  Weaver. 

LaOrangCf  Oa, 

I  like  your  journal.    It  is  just  the  thing 
we  have  been  needing  for  many  years. 
Very  truly,  J.  H.  Benton. 

Newhem,  N,  C, 


Some  one  has  said  that  when  the  eilgine  Dr.  J.  M.  Mason,  of  Macon,  Gra.,  one  of 
band  slips'  and  there  is  not  time  to  shorten  Georgia's  wide-awake  dentists,  paid  this 
it,  to  wet  it.  office  a  delightful  call. 
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Treatment  of  Pyorrhoea. 


Treatment  of  pyorrhoea  has  been  a  source 
-of  worry  to  the  profession  for  many  years. 
Within  the  last  two  or  three  years  many 
new  remedies  have  been  suggested,  as  well 
as  old  ones  revived.  We  take  the  following 
from  the  DenUd  Brief,  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Peck, 
with  the  suggestion  that  while  it  may  not 
be  BO  "  necessary  to  exeroise  care  as  to  the 
quantity  of  the  powder  used,"  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  exercise  care  not  to  leave  it 
dinging  to  the  teeth  or  concealed  in  any 
quantity  in  the  pus  pockets. 

Sulphate  of  copper  is  a  most  useful  agent 
in  the  treatment  of  pyorrhoea,  and  it  is  also 
a  favorite  of  mine  in  the  treatment  of  ab- 
normal swelling  of  the  gums  from  whatever 
cause.     The  gums  are  dried  as  thoroughly 
as  possible  and  the  copper  applied  by  means 
of  a  piece  of  orange  wood,   whittled  thin, 
which  is  first  dipped  in  water  and  passed 
into  the  copper,  a  quantity  of  the  powder 
witt  cling  to  the  stick ;  then  pack  the  cop- 
per down   between  the  teeth  and  swollen 
gums.     You  can  use  it  freely.     It  is  not 
necessary  to  exercise  care  as  to  the  quantity 
of  the  powder  to  be   used ;  let  it  remain 
there  for  two  or  three  minutes,  then  with  a 
syringe  of  warm  water   wash    the  excess 
away.     You  will  be  surprised  in  the  course 
of  two  or  three  days,  and  also  much  grati- 
fie4  to  see  the  extent  to  which  the  swollen 
gums  have  been  reduced. 


Greeting  to  the  Ohio  Association. 


The  Ohio  Dental  Association  will  be  in 
session  before  another  issue  of  the  American 
Dental  Weekly  appears.  We  send  hearty 
greetings,  and  are  sure  that  the  able  presi- 
dent, Dr.  L.  E.  Custer,  will  guide  things 
nght,  and  that  Editors  Taft  and  Bethel 
will  see  that  eyerj  word  written  and  spoken 
will  appear  In  print.  The  Buckeyes  are 
oordially  invited  to  the  Southern,  which 
meets  in  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  February  22. 


Society  Papers. 

The  following  sensible  article  is  from  the 
Medical  Record.  Let  the  word  medical  be 
read  dental,  and  it  will  apply  as  well  to 
dental  societies: 

A  physician  should  not  presume  upon  the 
time  and  patience  of  his  colleagues  by  read- 
ing a  paper  composed  of  truisms,  some  facts 
borrowed  from  text-books  and  much  pad- 
ding. Such  exhibitions  contribute  to  in- 
ternational ill-feeling  and  to  personal  dis- 
dainment  No  more  should  he  report  pro- 
cedures based  on  alleged  chemical  physio- 
logical experiments  which  he  is  not  ready 
and  able  to  demonstrate  by  chemical  or 
physiological  tests.  Above  all,  he  assidu- 
ously should  refraim  from  announcing  pa- 
pers that  he  does  not  anticipate  being  able 
to  present.  This  latter  procedure  has  al- 
ready been  done  to  death.  If  he  will  take 
the  results  of  his  honest  work  and  intelli- 
gent thought,  it  matters  not  whether  they 
be  based  on  experimentation  or  observation, 
he  may  be  assured  of  kindly  reception  and 
courteous  attention. 


Aseptic  Dentistry. 

I  am  confident  that  all  who  follow  the 
advice  below  will  be  delighted  with  the  re- 
sults : 

Use  as  a  wash  for  the  hands  before  and 
after  each  dental  operation,  Steifel's  trikre- 
sol  soaps  (5  and  10  per  cent.),  and  trikresol 
in  solution  as  a  sterilizer  for  dental  instru- 
ments (the  plating  or  polish  of  which  will 
not  be  injured  in  the  least  by  its  use). 
Many  other  dental  uses  can  be  found  for 
trikresol,  as  it  will  take  the  place  of  and  is 

superior  to  carbolic  acid,  creolin,  cresol,  or 
bichlorid  of  mercury  solutions,  etc. 

C.  C.  Stanley,  D.D  S. 
Columbia^  S,  C. 

Please  remember,  when  you  are  remitting 
for  the  American  Dental  Weekly,  if  you 
send  your  local  check,  to  add  ten  cents  to 
the  amount,  which  amount  the  banks  charge 
for  collecting. 
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An  African  Dental  Fashion. 


The  Death  of  Madame  Berthaox.. 


Miss  Margaret  C.  Scott,  of  the  African 
Inland  Mission,  mentions  a  difficulty  en- 
countered in  the  attempt  to  learn  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Ukambas,  of  Eastern  Africa. 
Fashions  in  dentistry  are  found  to  have 
something  to  do  with  the  understanding  of 
human  speech.     She  says : 

*'  One  of  the  customs  which  has  a  great 
bearing  upon  our  work  is  the  filing  of  the 
teeth.  The  first  impression  one  has  when  a 
Ukamba  is  seen  to  laugh,  is  that  of  the 
mouth  of  a  cat  instead  of  the  mouth  of  a 
man,  because  all  the  teeth  are  sharply 
pointed.  This  afiiects  the  pronunciation 
greatly,  and  it  is  nothing  unusual  to  hear 
one  word  pronounced  four  or  five  different 
ways,  because  the  teeth  of  the  persons  may 
have  a  different  degree  of  filing.  As  the 
language  must  be  written  •^phonetically,  we 
were  often  perplexed  to  know  what  to  do ; 
so  it  resulted  in  saying  a  word  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  number  of  the  people,  and  then 
taking  the  sound  given  by  the  majority  and 
writing  it  on  the  books  as  probably  correct.'* 


Extract  of  Scullcap. 


Dr.  C.  H.  West,  in  Dental  Review,  speak- 
ing of  narcotics  for  nervous  patients,  recom* 
mends  30  to  35  drops  of  extract  of  scullcap 
as  a  dose.  The  prescribed  dose  is  from  30 
to  60  drops,  but  had  never  needed  more 
than  the  above.  It  was,  as  far  as  he  knew, 
perfectly  harmless,   with  no  ill  after-effects. 

Patients  who  seemed  to  have  no  control 
over  their  nerves  had  submitted  to  long  and 
tedious  operations  with  the  aid  of  this 
nervine,  remarking  that  they  **  felt  so  easy 
they  could  almost  go  to  sleep.'' 


White  QuttaPercha. 


It  is  said  that  gutta-percha,  in  the  form 
of  a  white  powder,  can  be  precipitated,  from 
a  chloroform  solution  of  the  material,  by  the 
addition  of  ether. 


An  interesting  figure  has  passed  away 
from  the  French  dental  profession  in  the 
person  of  Madame  berthauz,  of  Soisbodb, 
the  wife  of  a  dentist  of  that  town.  This- 
lady  was  seventy-four  years  old,  and  had 
been  practicing  dentistry  for  forty-five 
years,  and  as  there  were  but  few  women  in 
the  profession  at  the  commencement  of  her 
career,  she  may  be  said  to  be  the  doyenne 
of  French  women  dentists. — JnL  BrU.  Dent. 

A880, 


Supraorbital  Neuralgia. 


Dr.  T.  J.  Pugh  recommends  in  the 
SouHiwesiem  Medical  Record,  in  unyielding 
supraorbital  neuralgia  the  hypodermic  in- 
jection of  a  solution  containing  two  grains 
of  the  tincture  of  veratrum  viride,  and  one- 
fourth  grain  of  morphia.  The  pain  is  burn- 
ing for  the  instant,  but  immediate  relief 
follows.  He  has  used  it  for  seventeen  years 
without  failure. 

In  cases  of  intense  neuralgia,  Dr.  Franck 
advises  to  use  a  1  per  cent  solution  of  the 
acid  of  osmium.  Injected  directly  on  the 
nerves  it  causes  pain  for  some  moments, 
followed  bv  entire  relief.  The  acid  seems 
to  destroy  the  nerve  fibers.  Facial  neural- 
gia is  treated  with  weaker  doses  in  the  be- 
ginning.— Centralblatt  fur  innerve  Medenn^ 


Fool  and  Philosopher. 

It  is  a  celebrated  saying  of  Cato,  that 
a  philosopher  profits  more  from  a  fool  than 
the  fool  does  from  the  philosopher,  for  the 
fool  will  not  heed  the  advice  of  the  philoso^ 
pher  but  the  philosopher  will  learn  to  avoid 
the  errors  of  the  fool.  d.  d.  ▲. 


Bridge  Anchorage    in   Amalgam.. 

When  the  anchorage  for  a  bridge  is  to  be 
made  in  an  amalgam  filling.  Dr.  Register 
says  oil  the  gold  and  it  will  have  a  tendency 
to  prevent  amalgamation. 
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WBLA.T  IS  THE  BEST  METHOD 
TOR  TEACHINQ  CHILDREN 
TO  CABE  FOB  THEIB  TEETH  P 


BT   8.    B.    HABTMAN,    D.D.S., 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


One  of  the  most  promising  signs  of  the 
times  in  the  way  of  general  knowledge  of 
science  and  art  by  the  people  of  the  future, 
is  that  the  day  has  dawned  when  no  longer 
a  slight  understanding  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  education  are  sufficient  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  a  business  or  profes- 
sional life,  and  the  manner  of  teaching  the 
young  of  to-day  is  far  different  than  in  the 
past  The  great  discoveries  of  the  present 
Ume  are  the  results  of  a  greater  reasoning 
power.  The  scholar  to-day  in  our  schools  is 
£uther  advanced  along  the  line  of  a  gen- 
eral and  broad  education  at  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen years  of  age  than  persons  of  eighteen 
or  twenty,  two  decades  in  the  past.  This 
change  has  come  from  the  tendency  to  reach 
out  and  grasp,  analyze  and  study  those 
8tudies4hat  are  so  closely  connected  with 
our  well-being,  and  from  which  we  derive 
health  and  happiness. 

One  cause  that  has  produced  this  ad- 
vancement has  been  the  strengthening  of 
reasoning  powers  through  the  use  of  illus- 
trations and  mechanical  and  chemical  ex- 
periments. The  child  of  to-day  is  taught 
cause  and  effect,  and  is  no  longer  dwarfed 
with  baby  talk  and  kept  in  check  in  mental 
growth  until  he  verges  on  manhood.  Not 
only  are  his  studies  in  the  primary  and  pre- 


paratory departments  of  school  life  those 
relating  to  such  branches  that  may  in  fu- 
ture days  be  useful  to  him  in  business  pur- 
suits, but  he  is  instructed  to  care  for  his 
body  that  it  may  be  strong  and  healthy ; 
that  the  great  system  of  organs  may  per- 
form their  functions  in  harmony;  what 
foods  are  most  suitable  for  persons  perform- 
ing certain  work,  or  those  living  in  differ- 
ent localities;  a  chemical  understanding 
of  foods  which  will  best  promote  growth, 
and  most  readily  assimilate  and  replace 
waste,  and  realize  that  one  of  the  greatest 
studies  of  man  is  man. 

The  study  of  human  physiology  is  no 
longer  tedious  and  dry  to  the  students  in 
many  of  our  public  schools,  for  the  methods 
'  of  its  teaching  have  changed,  the  text-books 
in  this  branch  are  not  considered  as  a  reader, 
making  little  difference  if  what  is  read  is 
comprehended  or  not,  because  the  teacher 
is  unable  to  explain  its  teaching;  but  at 
this  time,  in  many  schools,  local  physicians 
frequently  talk  to  the  pupils  on  the  relation 
that  one  organ  sustains  to  another,  its  de- 
velopment, and  how  best  to  care  for  the 
same.  They  are  taught  the  effect  of  medi- 
cine in  assisting  nature  to  cure  disease  or 
prevent  it. 

A  gentleman  in  an  eastern  city  related 
this  occurrence  to  a  friend :  '*  Let  me  tell 
you  what  occurred  at  my  table.  A  guest 
was  taken  dangerously  ill  at  dinner — insen- 
gible — and  there  was  a  call  for  brandy  to 
restore  him.  My  little  boy  at  once  ex- 
claimed, *No,  that  is  just  what  he  don't 
need ;  it  will  paralyze  the  nerves  and  mus- 
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cles  of  the  blood-yefisebi  so  that  they  will 
not  send  back  the  blood  to  the  heart.' 

''When  the  liquor  was  poured  out  to 
give  the  man,  the  lad  insisted  on  pushing  it 
back,  saying,  '  You  will  kill  him ;  he  has 
too  much  blood  in  his  head  already.* 

**  *How  did  you  know  all  that*  ?  his  father 
asked. 

*'*Why,  it  is  in  my  physiology  at 
school.' " 

It  seems  the  text-books  prepared  by  such 
men  as  Professor  Newell  Martin,  F.R.S.,  o^ 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  had  succeeded  in 
giving  the  lad  some  definite  information 
which  was  proving  useful. 

Thus  we  can  observe  how  early  impres- 
sions are  retained  in  the  mind  and  at  an 
important  moment  manifest  its  power  for 
good.  Our  profession,  as  a  branch  of  the 
healing  art,  realizes  the  gre^t  amount  of 
health  to  the  child  if  he  can  fully  under- 
stand the  importance  of  the  teeth,  the  care 
they  should  receive,  and  when  erupted,  the 
diseases  to  which  they  are  subjected,  and 
what  treatment  should  be  given  for  their 
preservation. 

Parents  do  not  often  comprehend  the  im- 
portance of  cariug  for  their  children's  teeth, 
although  every  other  comfort,  it  seems,  is  a 
delight  for  them  to  grant,  but  are  very  in- 
different to  the  teeth;  yet,  if  the  child 
could  have  some  information  and  advice 
pertaining  to  his  teeth,  the  parent  would 
often  be  reminded  by  the  child  in  reference 
to  those  organs  so  essential  to  digestion  and 
facial  expression. 

The  dental  profession  has  long  known  the 
need  of  some  method  for  the  promotion  of 
general  information  in  reference  to  the 
teeth  and  associate  parts  of  the  mouth,  and' 
have  resorted  to  various  methods,  more  or 
less  successful,  such  as  newspaper  articles, 
pamphlets,  etc.,  yet  the  desired  results  are 
not  accomplished ;  and,  to  me,  the  only  way 
that  will  give  the  greatest  fruits  for  the  labor 
is  talks  personally  to  childreu.     It  has  been 


my  privilege  on  several  occasions  to  give 
talks  of  this  kind  to  children  in  the  city  of 
Fort  Wayne,  and  it  is  surprising  how  much 
interest  they  manifest  in  the  subject.  If  in 
every  town  or  city,  dentists  would  devote  au 
hour  or  two  in  this  manner,  many  a  child 
would  appreciate  his  efforts,  and  would  be 
thankful  to  him. 

Several  years  ago,  at  my  first  talk  on 
** teeth"  to  school  children,  was  present  a 
little  boy  who  carries  newspapers  out  of 
school  hours  to  aid  in  his  support,  and  he 
has  become  so  interested  in  caring  for  his 
teeth  that  now  his  visits  to  the  dentist  are 
frequent,  and  recently  he  remarked,  ^'I 
never  want  any  of  my  teeth  pulled."  And 
this  is  not  the  only  case  where  an  apprecia- 
tion has  been  shown.  I  have  watched 
closely  what  results  would  follow,  and  a 
number  of  dentists  have  had  calls  from 
young  persons  in  consequence.  Perhaps 
you  may  wish  to  know  how  I  conduct  these 
school  .talks,  and  with  the  hope  that  you 
may  do  likewise,  or  a  better  way,  I  relate 
my  method  of  conducting  them. 

For  about  ten  minutes  at  the  commence- 
ment or  introduction,  my  remarks  pertain 
to  digestion  and  how  the  teeth  prepare  food 
for  the  same.  Following,  reference  is  made 
to  facial  expression,  using  charts  to  illus- 
trate the  teeth  in  irregular  positions,  and  the 
unnatural  appearance  thus  produced.  By 
this  time  I  have  the  attention  of  those 
whom  I  am  addressing.  I  then  talk  on  the 
deciduous  teeth,  time  of  eruption  and  shed- 
ding. I  exhibit  a  number  of  specimens 
showing  conditions  of  teeth  lost  prema- 
turely, impressing  upon  the  pupils  the  im- 
portance of  keeping  these  organs  until  na- 
ture indicates  the  necessity  of  their  removal, 
explaining  what  such  indications  are;  ex- 
hibiting to  them  charts  explaining  their  re- 
lation between  temporary  and  permanent 
teeth,  and  why  temporary  teeth  should  be 
filled  and  receive  care.  After  my  remarks 
an  opportunity  is  given  for  questions,  and  I 
have  a  general  conversation  on  the  teetb. 
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DEATH  FSOM  HEMO&BHAGE 
AFTEB   TOOTH  EXTRAC- 
TION. 


We  find  the  foUowiDg  account  of  a  case 
of  &tal  hemorrhage  in  the  Muncheiier  Med- 
izinisehe  Wockensehrifi,  which  ifi  interesting 
from  the  fact  that  the  patient  undoubtedly 
lost  his  life  from  a  lack  of  knowledge  in 
handling  such  cases.  The  account  reads  as 
follows : 

''  Having  tried  several  domestic  remedies 
mthout  stopping  the  bleeding,  on  the  second 
day  he  consulted  a  medical  man.  By  means 
of  the  electric  cautery  he  succeeded  in 
stopping  the  bleeding,  and  sent  the  patient 
home  with  proper  instructions.  In  the 
coarse  of  about  an  hour  the  cotton  wool 
dressings  were  again  soaked  with  blood, 
and  on  removing  this  the  hemorrhage  was 
greater  than  ever  and  from  a  larger  area. 
Every  means  was  tried — hot  water,  steam, 
perchloride  of  iron  plugs,  turpentine,  anti-^ 
pyrin,  ergot,  ice  bags  and  'stent'  com- 
presses, but  with  negative  result.  The 
efforts  of  two  other  physicians  were  of  no 
avail.  Normal  salt  solution  was  injected 
tbree  times  to  make  up  for  the  lost  blood, 
but  on  the  eighth  day  the  patient  died.  It 
is  worthy  of  note  that  the  patient  had  him- 
self previously  removed  a  loose  premolar. 
At  that  the  bleeding  had  spontaneously 
ceased  on  the  second  day." 

This  patient  was  a  hemophilic  subject, 
but  that  was  not  a  sufficient  reason  that  his 
life  should  have  been  lost.  He  had  on  a 
previous  occasion  removed  a  tooth  for  him- 
self, as  in  this  case,  and  succeeded  in  stop- 
ping the  bleeding.  Had  a  proper  compress 
been  made  there  would  probably  have  been 
little  trouble  to  stop  the  bleeding.  Dr. 
Benedict,  of  Athens,  Ga.,  has  under  his 
care  a  family  of  bleeders,  and  though  his 
mind  is  often  taxed  to  devise  compresses  for 
the  different  accidental  wounds  and  cuts 
from  which  they  have  hemorrhage,  he  has 
never  yet  failed  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood. 


He  writes  that  one  of  the  most  difficult 
cases  he  h&s  had  was  that  of  a  young  man 
who  fell  and  bit  his  tongue.  He  finally 
devised  a  compress  for  that  and  arrested  the 
hemorrhage. 

An  interesting  case  came  under  my  own 
personal  supervision  only  a  few  montlis  ago. 
A  mulatto  girl  of  this  type  had  a  tooth  ex- 
tracted by  a  ''dental  parlor"  fakir.  He 
failed  to  stop  the  bleeding,  which  had  con- 
tinued without  interruption  for  twenty-four 
hours,  when  I  was  consulted.  An  impres- 
sion of  that  portion  of  the  areolar  ridge 
and  teeth  adjoining,  was  taken  with  model- 
ing compound.  This  was  trimmed  up 
sniooth  and  even  with  a  sharp  knife.  A 
pledget  of  cotton  was  saturated  with  si^b- 
sulphate  of  iron  and  pushed  into  the  socket 
and  the  now  hardened  impression  or  com- 
press was  placed  over  it  and  forced  down 
tight.  To  hold  it  in  place  the  occluding 
teeth  were  brought  hard  against  it  and  a 
bandage  wound  tightly  over  the  head,  pass- 
ing under  the  jaw  to  prevent  the  pressure 
being  relaxed.  In  twelve  hours  the  com- 
press was  removed  and  the  bleeding  had 
permanently  stopped. 

A  vulcanite  compress  would  be  better  in 
most  cases,  but  the  modeling  compound  an- 
swered the  purpose  for  this  case  perfectly. 

H.  H.  Johnson. 


A  Oat  Hospital. 

A  feline  hospital  is  in  operation  in  Wash- 
ington City,  at  Nineteenth  street  and  Con- 
necticut avenue,  which  serves  as  a  home 
for  sick  and  stray  cats.  The  Maryland 
Medical  Journal^  which  is  responsible  for 
this  cat  story,  says  the  institution  was  en- 
dowed by  an  elderly  maiden  lady  who  re- 
cently lived  in  the  cottage. 

Iron  in  both  the  organic  and  metallic 
form  b  absorbed  and  eliminated  by  the  sys- 
tem, and  becomes  a  part  of  the  body.    ^Its 

continued  use  generally  causes  an  increase 
in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  blood. — 
Health  Magazine, 
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DB.  THOMAS  W.  EVANS. 


American  history  and  biography  is  largely 
made  up  of  the  achievements  of  self-made 
men.  Hence,  the  records  of  such  are  famil- 
iar reading  to  Americans,  but  they  never 
cease,  for  that  reason,  to  attract  widespread 
interest,  not  to  say  intense  admiration, 
always.  We  offer  no  apologies,  therefore, 
in  laying  before  our  readers  some  additional 
facts  relating  to  the  life  of  the  late  Dr. 
Evans,  in  whom  every  American  dentist 
must  feel  a  just  pride.  Dr.  6.  Elden 
Mills,  in  the  Dental  Digest,  says  of  him : 

He  personally  directed  the  movements  of 
the  Bed  Cross  Society,  and  it  is  said  was  the 
only  man  in  Europe  who  might  pass  from 
camp  to  camp. 

When  the  French  communists  were  seek- 
ing for  the  Empress  Eugenie  to  destroy  her, 
.  he  disguised  her  as  a  maid  and  aided  her  in 
her  ^cape.  In  Germany  he  is  known  and 
loved  for  the  services  he  rendered  the  ill- 
starred  Oerman  Emperor  Frederick  when, 
as  the  Crown  Prince,  he  was  battling  for 
his  life  against  the  inroads  of  the  disease  to 
which  he  finally  succumbed.  The  Prince 
was  at  San  Remo  dangerously  ill  with  the 
disease  of  the  throat  which  baffled  the  skill 
of  the  most  learned  scientists  of  all  Europe, 
when  Dr.  Evans  was  called  into  consulta- 
tion. Sir  Morrel  Mackenzie,  the  eminent 
English  surgeon,  and  Dr.  Bergmann,  of 
Berlin,  were  in  charge  of  the  distinguished 
patient.  They  decided  on  an  operation  to 
remove  the  growth,  and  he  was  present.  At 
this  time  the  old  Emperor  William  was  also 
lying  sick  unto  death.  It  was  known  that 
his  death  was  a  matter  of  only  a  few  days* 
time,  and  also  that  unless  the  cancer  could 
be  removed  from  the  throat  of  the  Prince 
he  would  precede  his  father  to  the  grave. 
A  tracheotomy  was  performed  and  the 
bleeding  which  followed  could  not  be 
stopped  by  all  the  efforts  of  the  physicians 
in  attendance.  Dr.  Evans  hurried  to  a  sil- 
versmith's shop,  and  with  his  own  hands 
constructed  a  silver  tube,  which  was  fitted 


into  the  wound  and  stopped  the  bleeding. 
Twenty-four  hours  later  Emperor  WiUiam 
died  and  Frederick  lived  for  thirty  days  a» 
Emperor  of  Germany. 

Dr.  Evans's  fortune,  which  is  estimated  at 
$30,000,000,  was  amassed  largely  by  invest- 
ing in  real  estate  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne,  in  Paris. 

Dr.  Evans  left  no  children.  He  founded 
the  Home  for  Young  American  Women  id  I 
Paris,  which  has  proved  a  veritable  godsend 
to  many  an  American  girl  abroad.  When 
here  in  August  he  announced  it  as  his  in- 
tention to  leave  his  fortune  to  the  cause  of 
education,  probably  for  the  founding  of  a 
national  institute  of  dentistry. 

In  stature  Dr.  Evans  was  below  medium 
height,  had  stooped  shoulders,  a  thin  face, 
high  cheek  bones,  and  wore  short  side-whis- 
kers. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Thomas  Evans  closes 
the  earthly  career  of  a  man  more  noted 
than  any  other  practitioner  of  dentistry. 
From  a  worldly  standpoint  it  has  been  illus- 
trious and  brilliant.  Royalty  of  the  greatest 
renown  have  not  only  honored  him  by  plac- 
ing themselves  under  his  care,  but  have  lav- 
ishly bestowed  upon  him  in  return  for  these 
services  great  remuneration.  ;  a  The  world 
has  set  upon  his  honors  a  high  value. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Dr.  Evans's 
career  proves  him  to  have  been  more  than 
ordinarily  endowed  in  worldly  wisdom. 
There  are  few  men,  even  had  their  lives 
fallen  into  such  places,  that  could  have 
reaped  such  a  harvest.  It  would  be  impos, 
sible  for  a  man  like  Dr.  Evans  to  be  with, 
out  great  generosity  of  heart,  and,  since  he 
was  so  blest,  not  to  have  had  a  strong  sense 
of  appreciation.  His  biography  (we  doubt 
not  one  will  be  published)  will  read  like  a 
romance,  and  the  souvenirs  that  have  been 
placed  in  his  cabinets  will  arouse  a  feeling 
of  worthy  pride  that  he  was  a  member  of 
our  profession.  We  always  felt  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Dr.  Evans  that^  he  had  not  been 
spoiled  as  an  American.     He  was  a  gentle- 
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man  by  ingtinct,  and  he  maintained  this 
quality  in  all  his  associations  with  his  fellow 
practitioners.  Dentistry  in  Europe  was 
raiaed  by  him  to  a  height  that  it  would  not 
«afiily  have  attained  otherwise.  When  we 
realize  that  he  was  taught  in  the  school  of 
fifty  years  ago,  which  was  far  deficient  in 
ingtruction  to  the  colleges  of  to-day,  the 
natural  capabilities  of  Dr.  Evans  are  shown 
€yen  more  strongly.  We  have  seen  his 
work,  as  many  have,  and  it  did  credit  to 
the  operator  at  his  time.  His  financial  ac- 
cumulations make  him  appear  a  Monte 
Cristo,  and  there  is  a  possibility  that  a  large 
€Ddowment  is  to  come  from  this  marvelous 
fortune  for  our  so-called  poverty-stricken 
profession. 
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A  Peculiar  Effect  of  Oocain.^ 


mo  Dental   Parlor  Fee   in   This. 


If  at  times  you  feel  discouraged,  and  are 
inclined  to  adopt  the  Cheap-John  method, 
we  clip  the  following  encouraging  item  from 
a  correspondent  in  The  Dental  Digest : 

'^Artistic  dentistry  pays  in  New  York. 
We  have  seen  a  case,  the  results  of  which 
were  so  satisfactory  to  the  patient  that  a 
check  for  $750  was  very  cheerfully  given 
io  payment.  By  artistic  dentistry  we  mean 
regulating  the  anterior  teeth  by  torsion,  by 
the  use  of  silk,  etc.'' 

But  he  adds : 

'*We  are  always  glad  to  see  a  generous 
fee  given  for  valuable  service,  but  such  a 
spirit  has  not  b^en  yerj  freely  manifested, 
particularly  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 
A  prominent  dentist  said  to  us  recently :  *It 
is  a  strange  thing  that  while  more  legislating 
has  been  done  in  New  York  State  than  in 
any  other  to  keep  down  quackerish  practice 
in  dentistry,  yet  there  is  no  other  place 
where  it  prevails  so  largely.'  A  leak  some- 
where." 

If  Dr.  Barrett  would  only  direct  his  su- 
perb energies  against  this  class,  surely  the 
<lental  atmosphere  in  his  State  would  be 
greatly  purified.  j.  a.  c. 


In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Bevue  Inter,  de 
Bhinohgle  appears  an  interesting  account  of 
vesication  produced  by  cocain. 

Broeckaert  recently  observed  a  remark- 
able vesicant  action  due  to  application  of 
cocain  solution.  He  had  been  consulted  by 
an  army  officer  on  account  of  a  slight  ob- 
struction caused  by  a  certain  degree  of  hy- 
pertroph]r  of  the  inferior  turbinated  bone. 
In  order  to  anesthetize  the  mucous  mem- 
brane he  was  about  to  apply  cocain,  when 
the  patient  interposed  and  declared  that  it 
would  produce  dangerous  effects ;  that  once 
an  application  had  been  made  to  the  skin 
at  the  seat  of  a  boil,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours  an  eruption  occurred  which  he 
could  compare  only  to  the  effect  of  a  fly- 
blister.  Broeckaert  could  scarcely  credit 
the  statement,  but  let  fall  a  drop  of  ten-per 
cent  solution  upon  the  man's  forearm.  Two 
days  later  the  man  returned  and  surprised 
him  by  showing  an  eruption  of  small  vesi- 
cles, the  extent  and  form  of  which  cor- 
responded exactly  to  the  spot  upon  which 
the  cocain  had  been  dropped.  To  dissipate 
all  doubt  he  tried  a  new  and  decisive  ex- 
periment The  patient's  eyes  being  closed, 
he,  applied  to  one  arm  a  drop  of  a  freshly 
prepared  cocain  solution  and  to  the  other  a 
drop  of  distilled  water,  the  patient  believing 
that  both  were  solutions  of  cocain  differing 
only  in  strength.  The  experiment  corrobo- 
rated the  patient's  former  statement;  the 
cocain  solution  alone  caused  vesication. 
The  effect  in  this  case  was  in  many  respects 
comparable  to  that  of  cantharidal  plaster. 
At  the  end  of  a  certain  time  the  vesicles 
dried  up,  but  they  left  behind  them  a 
slightly  pigmented  cicatrix,  proving  that 
the  irritation  had  been  comparatively  strong 
and  had  even  led  to  the  destruction  of  some 
extravasated  red  corpuscles.  Curiously 
enough,  corrosive  sublimate,  carbolic  acid, 
iodoform  and  other  more  or  less  irritant 
substances   had   no   such   effect   upon  this 
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man.  He  was  robust  and  in  good  health, 
but  had  previoufily  had  some  arthritic  mani- 
festatiouB. 


♦•  How  Do  You  Do  P 


» 


Knocking  the  Tooth  Out. 


It  IB  Baid  to  be  not  an  uncommon  sight  in 
China  to  see  two  or  more  persons  holding 
another  on  the  ground,  while  another  with 
a  hammer  and  a  punch  proceeds  to  drive 
out  an  offending  tooth. 

An  American  dentist,  practicing  in 
China,  says  the  natives  do  not  seem  to  suf- 
fer pain  from  the  severest  dental  operations ; 
that  even  a  child  will  sit  in  the  chair  and 
undergo  tooth-filling  without  wincing  the 
least.  Whether  there  is  much  in  this  or 
not  we  do  not  know,  but  we  do  know  that 
the  negro  cannot  stand  pain.  One  would 
almost  die  with  toothache  before  consenting 
to  have  a  tooth  extracted  without  ''takin' 
of  der  viceated  air"  which  the  ''dental  par- 
lors" have  made  known  to  them. 


Depxessed  Corundum  Disk. 


After  the  disk  is  mounted  on  the  man- 
drel, place  it  in  the  hand-piece,  and  while 
running  the  engine  rapidly  hold  the  side  of 
the  disk  dose  to  the  flame  of  a  lamp  and  at 
the  same  time  bear  against  the  side  of  it 
with  the  handle  of  an  instrument.  As  the 
disk  softens  the  pressure  by  the  instrument 
will  give  it  a  concavo-convex  shape.  Such 
shaped  disks  are  very  useful  in  dressing 
down  teeth  for  crowning. 


To  Clear  Syringe  Point. 


To  open  up  the  point  of  an  abscess  or  air 
syringe,  hold  the  metal  point  over  an  alco- 
hol or  gas  flame,  and  at  the  same  time  press 
upon  the  rubber  bulb.  When  the  point 
gets  sufficiently  heated  to  char  the  debrisy 
causing  the  stoppage,  the  air  pressure  from 
behind  will  force  it  out  and  clear  up  the 
point 


The  ordinary  polite  inquiry,  "How  do 
you  do?  "  calls  for  nothing  but  a  convention, 
ally  polite  response ;  but  if  a  man  is  past 
''the  allotted  age,**  and  a  philosopher  be- 
sides, it  may  elicit  a  reply  full  of  meanmg 
and  worthy  of  record. 

When  John  Quincy  Adams  was  eighty^ 
years  old  he  met  in  the  streets  of  Boston  an 
old  friend  who  shook  his  trembling  hand 
and  said  : 

"  Oood  morning !  And  how  is  John 
Quincy  Adams  to-day  ?  " 

**Thank  you,"  was  the  ex-president's  an- 
swer, ''John  Quincy  Adams  himself  is  well,, 
sir;  quite  well,  I  thank  you.  But  the 
house  in  which  he  lives  at  present  is  becom- 
ing dilapidated.  It  is  tottering  upon  its 
foundation.  Time  and  the  seasons  hav& 
nearly  destroyed  it.  Its  roof  is  pretty  well 
worn  out.  Its  walls  are  much  shattered  and 
it  trembles  with  every  wind.  The  old  ten- 
ement is  becoming  almost  uninhabitable,, 
and  I  think  John  Quincy  Adams  will  have 
to  move  out  of  it  soon ;  but  he  himself  is 
quite  well,  sir ;  quite  well.'' 

With  that  the  venerable  sixth  president 
of  the  United  States  moved  on  with  the  aid 
of  his  staffl 

It  was  not  long  afterward  that  he  had  his 
second  and  fatal  stroke  of  paralysis  in  the 
Capitol  at  Washington. 

"  This  is  the  hist  of  earth,"  he  said.  "I 
am  content." — Youth's  Companion. 


Boric  Acid  Dentifrice. 

Boric  acid  is  a  strong  antiseptic,  and  the 
following  makes  a  good  dentifrice.  If  the 
guaiacum  is  too  astringent  it  may  be  omit- 
ted: 

Boric  acid  (finely  powdered) 40  grains. 

Chlorate  of  potauium J  drachm. 

Powdered  guaiacum 20  grains. 

Prepared  chalk 1  drachm. 

Powdered  carbonate  of  magnesia  1  ounce. 

Otto  of  roses ^  drop. 

Mix. 
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Prepajration  of  Cavities. 


In  an  extract  from  an  eesaj  by  Dr. 
C.  B.  Golson,  as  published  in  the  Ohio  Den- 
ialJoumidy  on  ''Method  of  Preserving  Rap- 
idly Decaying  Teeth/'  we  note  the  following 
points  of  special  interest:  ''After  as  thor- 
ough an  excavation  as  judgment  will  per- 
mit, we  are  frequently  compelled  to  leave  a 
small  pad  of  decay  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cavity  for  fear  of  exposing  the  pulp.  To 
fill  over  it  with  any  material  without  first  - 
taking  necessary  precaution  would  be  fatal 
to  the  success  of  the  permanent  filling.  It 
is  the  bacteria  thus  left  within  the  cavity 
which  destroys  many  teeth,  however  care- 
fully lined  and  filled. 

"After  excavating,  the  next  step  is  to  dry 
out  with  warm  air  (this  may  be  done  while 
excavating,  as  it  reduces  the  pain  to  the 
minimum),  which  should  be  a  slow  stream 
of  warm  air ;  not  hot,  but  just  warm  enough 
to  drive  back  the  serum  and  evaporate  the 
contents  of  the  tubuli  to  some  extent.  Then 
bathe  the  cavity  with  a  drop  of  solution  of 
caustic  soda,  which  is  instantly  sucked  up 
by  the  dry  tubuli.  The  soda  penetrates  the 
tissues  of  the  tooth  to  a  considerable  depth, 
neutralizing  all  the  acid  that  may  be  pres- 
ent in  the  tooth  itself,  or  in  the  pad  of  de- 
cay. Again  dry  this  out,  and  after  apply- 
ing warm  air  as  before,  flood  the  cavity  with 
oil  of  cloves.  After  absorbing  out  the  sur- 
plus with  bibulous  paper,  apply  hot  air 
once  more.  Oil  of  cloves  has  the  peculiar 
property,  when  heated  to  the  point  of  volatil- 
ity, of  penetrating,  and  will  pass  deeply  into 
the  tubuli,  and  so  embalm  the  substance  of 
the  pad  that  no  fermentative  action  can 
occur. 

"  To  prepare  the  cavity,  grind  the  enamel 
well  around  to  the  full  extent  of  the  diam- 
eter of  the  cavity,  that  there  should  be  no 
overhanging  of  any  portion  near  the  sur- 
face ;  then  trim  the  extreme  outer  edge  of 
the  enamel  surrounding  the  cavity  to  the 
outer  bevel,  or  countersink  similar  to  what 


is  made  in  flushing  a  screwhead  in  cabinet 
work,  but  not  at  so'  acute  an  angle.  All 
this  is  done  with  small  carborundum  points. 
Next,  perfectly  polish  the  enamel  borders. 
Use  for  this  purpose  points  of  hard  wood, 
such  as  seasoned  hickory  and  boxwood, 
sharpened  like  pencils,  held  in  the  porte 
polisher  bits.  By  running  the  engine  at  a 
very  rapid  rate  the  enamel  borders  may  be 
so  polished  that  the  mouth  mirror  shows 
them  to  shine  and  reflect  light. 

"fhis  is  not  difiicult  nor  painful,  nor  does 
it  require  much  time,  but  it  is  very  neces- 
sary to  a  perfect  operation." 


Gutta-Fercha  Cotton. 


Cotton  saturated  with  gutta-percha  is 
spoken  of  favorably  by  Dr.  Coucher  in  the 
Journal  of  ike  British  Dental  Association. 
He  prepares  same  in  the  following  way :  A 
large  piece  of  cotton  is  dipped  in  a  solution 
of  chloropercha  and  the  chloroform  evapo- 
rated. The ,  remaining  hard  mass  is  cut  in 
different  sized  pieces,  which  are  used  for  va- 
rious purposes,  after  they  have  been  soften- 
ed over  the  alcohol  flame.  If  special  soft- 
ness'is  required,  as  over  arsenic  appli6ations, 
warm  the  pieces  and  dip  in  chloroform.  It 
also  gives  a  close  adaptation  of  matrices 
to  the  walls  on  cervical  margins. 

F.  A.  B. 


To  Bemove  Pulp  Bemnants. 


Possibly  no  simple  operation  so  tries  the 
patience  of  the  dentist  and  so  unnerves  the 
patient  as  the  extraction  of  the  small  rem- 
nants of  nerve  which  we  find  in  the  end  of 
root  canals,  thoroughly  alive  and  hard  to 
reach.  A  small  crystal  of  cocaine,  carried 
on  the  point  of  a  smooth  nerve  explorer 
that  has  been  moistened  in  pure  water,  to 
the  offending  member,  will  deaden  it  sufii- 
ciently  to  allow  its  extraction  with  very 
little  pain.  A  perfectly  new  broach,  much 
smaller  than  the  canal,  fiEusilitates  the  opera- 
tion very  much.  h.  r.  j. 
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society  of  Fort  WsTiie),  aad  has  twice  beea 
elected  as  pruident. 

He  is  a  strong  advocate  of  dental  associa- 
tioDB  and  zealous  in  their  behalf,  believing 
that  through  these  channels  a  dentist  is  bet- 
ter fitted  for  his  profeeuon. 


S.  B.  HARTMAN,  D.D^., 
President  of  ihe  Itidiana  State  Dental  Asiociatioo 

Dr.  Hartman  ie  a  native  of  Indiana,  and 
of  Fort  Wayne,  hie  birthplace.  He  re- 
ceived hie  education  from  the  public  schools 
of  his  State,  and  the  Fort  Wayne  Methodist 
Episcopal  college,  from  which  he  received 
his  literary  degree. 

In  1871  he  became  a  student  in  dentistry 
with  Seneca  B.  Brown,  M.D..  D.D.B.,  as 
hiB  preceptor,  and  under  whose  instruction 
he  remained  for  three  years.  Following 
this  pupilage  he  entered  the  dental  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Michigan,  grad- 
uating in  the  class  of  77,  and  in  April 
of  that  year  Icicated  in  Fort  Wayne,  and 
the  following  June  became  a  member  of  the 
Indiana  State  Dental  Aseociation,  which 
membership  has  been  continuous  for  nearly 
twenty-one  years.  At  the  thirty-ninth  an- 
nual meeting  of  this  Association,  held  at 
Fort  Wayt]e,  June  30th  of  this  year,  he 
was  elected  president. 

Dr.  Hartman  ie  also  a  member  of  the 
Northern  Indiana  Dental  Association,  and 
the  leaac  Knapp  Dental  Coterie   (a  local 


Betaining:  Appliance. 

A  simple,  easy  and  accurate  method  of 
making  a  stay  appliance  for  holding  two  or 
three  teeth  that  have  been  moved  by  regu- 
lating appliance,  ie  to  take  an  impression  in 
modelling  compo«tion  and  run  a  model  with 
Teague'e  impression  mat«rial ;  then  take 
very  thin  platinum,  and,  after  annealing  it, 
with  a  flat  burnisher,  adapt  it  well  to  the 
teeth,  which  can  be  easily  and  nicely  ac- 
complished with  a  little  care.  Next,  trim 
up  the  platinum  where  you  wish  it  to  come, 
and  while  still  on  the  model  flow  solder  over 
the  entire  outer  surface  as  thick  ae  desired. 
After  polishing  you  have  a  neat,  close  fitting 
appliance.  H.  B.  J. 

A  Good  Law. 

The  legislature  of  Dlinots  has  recently 
passed  a  law  denying  to  retail  druggists  the 
right  to  sell  cocain,  or  any  preparation 
containing  cocain,  except  upon  a  prescrip- 
tion given  by  a  licensed  dentist  or  phya- 
cian.  For  a  violation  of  this  law  a  penalty, 
ranging  from  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ten 
dollars  to  imprisonment,  is  imposed. 

This  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  first  legis* 
lation  enacted  affecting  the  sale  of  this  pe- 
culiar drug,  and  now  it  is  in  order  for  other 
States  to  follow  suit.  j.  A.  c. 


youths'  Companion  Calendar. 

The  favorite  of  all  papers  for  youths,  the 
Youfht'  Companion,  sends  out  a  moat  beau- 
tiful calendar  for  1898.  It's  an  ornament 
for  any  home  or  office. 


Now   is  the  time  to  subscribe  for  the 
American  Dental  Weekly. 


N 
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All  Aboard  for  Dixie. 

The  indicatiODe  point  to  the  largest  at- 
tendance upon  the  meeting  of  the  Southern, 
at  St.  Augustine,  in  February,  ever  known 
in  its  history. 

President  Beadles  is  leaving  no  stone  un- 
turned to  make  it,  not  only  a  big  meeting 
in  point  of  attendance,  but  one  of  great 
interest  and  value  to  those  who  are  so 
fortunate  as  to  be  present.  And  his  efforts 
are  being  heartily  seconded  by  his  official 
staff. 

February  is  not  as  pleasant  as  May,  even 
in  our  latitude,  and  to  our  brethren  of  the 
North  it  is  especially  disagreeable.  A  good 
excuse  to  go  South  ?  Certainly !  And  meet 
with  the  Southern  ?    That's  the  idea. 

Now,  in  order  that  we  may  get  you  to 
come,  and  as  an  earnest  'of  our  sincerity, 
we  make  a  suggestion  as  to  how  you  may 
do  this  without  placing  a  mortgage  upon 
your  worldly  effects. 
To  induce  travel  South  during  the  winter 


season  an  individual  can  makje  the  round 
trip  at  an  excursion  rate;  but  if  a  party  of 
ten  or  more  desire  to  come,  the  rate  is 
even  much  cheaper. 

But  you  know  of  no  one  besides  yourself 
who  wishes  to  come  ? 

Send  us  .your  name  and  address  on  a 
postal.  We  will  publish  the  list  and  assist 
you  in  meeting  at  some  central  point,  as 
New  York,  when  you  can  do  the  rest.  This 
is  your  opportunity  to  see  this  **blarsted 
country"  of  ou^s  and  enjoy  a  few  object- 
lessons. 

Let  us  hear  from  you  at  once  and  in 
large  numbers?  J.  a.  c. 


Withhold  Your  Criticism. 


Some  are  disposed  to  criticize  the  work 
done  at  Old  Point  Comfort.  They  should 
withhold  their  criticism  and  wait  to  see 
what  twelve  months  will  bring  around.  No 
organization  can  be  perfected  at  its  begin- 
ning. When  the  basic  principle  is  correct, 
which  in  this  case  is  union,  minor  details 
can  be  worked  out  later.  Cavil  does  not 
build,  but  destroys. 


Guides  to  the  Entrance  of  Boot- 

Oanals. 

A  novel  idea  was  suggested  to  form  a 
funnel-shaped  mouth  to  root-canals,  by  Dr. 
Austin  Dunn,  before  the  Chicago  Dental 
Society  and  published  in  the  Dental  Review. 
This  may  not  be  an  original  idea,  but  it  is 
the  first  time  we  have  seen  it  in  print.  It 
is  intended  for  those  cases  where  decay  has 
obliterated  some  of  the  walls  of  the  cavity, 
leaving  the  openings  to  the  canals  in  such 
contracted  shape  as  to  make  it  difficult  to 
cause  the  point  of  the  brooch  to  enter.  He 
first  places  a  matrix  about  the  tooth. 
Wooden  pegs  are  then  stuck  firmly  into 
each  canal,  leaving  the  large,  expanded 
ends  sticking  out  above  the  cavity.  The 
cavity  is  next  filled  with  gutta-percha,  pack- 
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ing  in  closely  aboat  the  pegs.  Tlie  matrix 
is  now  removed  and  the  pegs  withdrawn, 
leaving  large,  funnelnahaped  openings  to 
each  canal,  which  greatly  facilitates  treat- 
ing and  filling  the  same.  After  the  canals 
have  been  filled  the  gutta-percha  may  be 
removed  and  the  cavity  filled  with  such  ma- 
terial as  the  case  requires.  h.  h.  j. 


Fexfamed  Glycerine. 


Glycerin  possesses  in  a  high  degree  the 
property  of  extracting  the  fragrance  from 
flowers.  Besides,  it  ha^  proved  to  be  ex- 
cellent for  the  skin,  as  well  as  for  the  hair, 
so  that  it  puts  even  olive-oil  in  the  shade. 
The  Scientific  Ameridan  says ;  If  we  take  a 
vessel  of  best  glycerine,  putting  into  it  li- 
lacs, faded  hyacinths,  narcissus,  lilies  of  the 
valley,  violets,  roses,  lime  flowers,  jasmine 
flowers,  etc.,  and  leave  them  in  it  for  three 
weeks,  they  will  have  given  off*  their  whole 
fragrance  to  the  glycerine  when  taken  out. 
In  this  manner  a  hair  oil  is  obtained  that 
cannot  be  surpassed  by  any  Parisian  ' 'per- 
fumer." Since  glycerine  can  be  mixed 
with  water  in  any  proportion  (in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  fat  oils),  a  few  drops  may 
be  poured  into  the  water  used  for  washing 
in  order  to  perfume  it  delicately. 


"  American  Dentistry,"  or  **  American 
Dentist,"  continues  to  have  the  same  efl*ect 
upon  our  foreign  confreres  as  the  proverbial 
red  flag  has  for  a  bull.  Wherever  and 
whenever  it  pops  up,  it  is  the  signal  for  an 
onslaught,  and  they,  the  aforesaid  for- 
eigners, fight  it  with  almost  reUgious  fervor. 
This  is  intolerance  of  the  rankest  sort — a 
species  of  grossest  ignorance  that  has  no 
right  to  live  except  in  ^*  Darkest  Africa." 

We  have  no  doubt  but  what  there  are 
frequent  infractions  of  the  law  by  ''  im- 
postors" and  "pretenders"  who  claim 
American  proficiency,  mode  of  practice, 
etc.,  and  all  such  should  be  made  to  feel 
the  strong  arm  of  the  law.     But  it  is  well 


known  to  all  that  with  the  highest  creden- 
tials one  can  possibly  present  to  an  Englifih 
Examining  board  by  an  American,  the  ap- 
plicant for  license  is  not  so  much  concerned 
as  to  his  qualifications  as  to  his  ability  to 
overcome  the  insane  suspicion  and  jealousy 
and  arrogant  assumption  of  superiority  of 
the  Execution  (?)  board. 

The  eating  and  drinking  of  much  meat 
and  grog,  with  a  foggy  atmosphere  for  assim- 
ilation, are  calculated  to  deaden  the  moral 
and  intellectual  faculties  of  any  people. 
So,  it  may  be,  our  English  cousins  are  not 
to  be  censured  after  all  for  their  fantastic 
performances.  j.  a.  c. 


National   Association    of    Dental 

Technics. 


The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
School  of  Dental  Technics  will  be  held  at 
the  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  December  29 
and  30  of  this  year.  Its  program  will  en- 
title it  to  even  greater  success  than  experi- 
enced at  any  time  during  its  previous  years 
of  existence.  Its  leading  paper,  from  Dr. 
G.  V.  Black,  on  '^Instrument  Nomencla- 
ture, with  Reference  to  Instrumentation," 
will  mark  a  historical  .period  in  methods  of 
teaching  the  manual  of  cavity  preparation. 

Henry  W.  Morgan,  Pres. 

D.  M.  Cattell,  Sec'y-Treas, 


Duration  of  Vaccinal  Immunity. 


J.  Jasiewicz  (^British  Medical  Journal)  has 
gathered  together  some  statistics  which  seem 
to  show  that  the  immunity  from  vaccination 
in  infancy  lasts  a  much  shorter  time  than  is 
commonly  supposed.  In  the  case  of  twenty*^ 
three  children  under  six  years  of  age,  vacci- 
nation was  successfully  performed  in  seven, 35 
per  cent.  Jasiewicz,  therefore,  recommends 
more  frequent  revaccination  in  childhood, 
and  especially  in  early  childhood.  He  be- 
lieves that  it  protects  from  other  infectious 
diseases  as  well  as  variola. 
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For  Burns. 


A  Student's  Shade. 


DentistB  j&equently  have  their  hands 
barned,  and  to  know  a  good  remedj  is  essen- 
tial. Poggi  describes  a  treatment  from 
which  he  has  obtained  excellent  results  in 
bams  of  any  degree.  The  Msdical  and  Sur- 
giod  Reporter  says :  It  consists  in  the  use 
of  potassium  nitrate  in  the  form  of  baths, 
compresses  steeped  in  a  saturated  solution 
of  this  salt,  or  lotions.  Potassium  nitrate 
acts  in  bums  as  a  refrigerant,  for,  on  dis- 
solving in  water,  it  determines  a  marked 
lowering  of  the  temperature  of  the  liquid, 
amounting  to  as  much  as  3.5  deg.  G.  (6.3 
deg.  Fahr.).  If  a  burn  on  the  hand  or  foot 
is  plunged  into  a  basin  of  water  to  which  a 
few  teaspoonfuls  of  potassium  nitrate  have , 
been  added,  the  pain  experienced  by  the 
patient  rapidly  ceases.  After  a  while,  the 
water  is  heated  up,  and  the  pain  reappears, 
but  it  quickly  subsides  on  the  addition  of 
another  supply  of  pptassium  nitrate.  This 
bath,  when  continued  for  two  or  three 
hours,  frequently  dispels  the  pain,  and,  it  is 
said,  may  even  prevent  the  production  of 
phlyctensB.  The  application  of  compresses 
steeped  in  a  saturated  solution  of  potassium 
nitrate  exerts  the  same  refrigerant  and  an- 
tiphlogistic action,  the  pain  being  alleviated 
thereby,  and  cicatrization  of  the  wound 
taking  place  without  difficulty.  Professor 
Vergely,  of  Bordeaux,  has  obtained  very 
favorable  results  in  the  treatment  of  burns 
of  the  first  and  second  degrees  by  covering 
the  affected  parts  with  a  thick  layer  of  a 
paste  prepared  by  mixing  calcined  magnesia 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  leaving  it 
to  diy  on  the  skin.  In  proportion  as  dried 
fiagments  become  detatched  they  are  re- 
placed by  fresh  paste.  The  pain  ceases  im. 
mediately  after  the  application  of  the  moist 
paste,  it  is  stated ;  and  under  the  protective 
layer  of  magnesia  the  wounds  heal  without 
leaving  any  trace  of  the  cutaneous  pigmen- 
tation which  is  so  frequently  observed  after 
bums  are  exposed  to  the  air. 


We  took  occasion,  several  years  ago,  be* 
fore  a  meeting  of  the  Georgia  State  Society ,. 
to  urge  the  use  of  a  student's  shade  while 
operating.  After  twenty-three  years'  active 
practice,  fifteen  of  which  we  have  worn  a 
shade  constantly,  our  sight  is  perfect,  and 
from  present  indications  it  will  be  many  a. 
day  before  we  shall  be  forced  to  the  neces- 
sity of  glasses. 

The  manifold  advantages  gained  by  the 
use  of  a  shade  are  so  very  obvious,  it  is  a 
matter  of  no  little  surprise  that  it  has  not 
been  more  generally  adopted.  At  the  chair 
the  operator  is  exposed  to  a  strong,  concen- 
trated light.  During  an  operation  frequent 
changes  from  the  patient  to  the  bracket 
causes  an  involuntary  squint  and  contrac- 
tion of  the  eyelids  by  reason  of  the  light. 
These  sudden  transitions  must,  in  time, 
make  their  impress  upon  and  impair  the 
sight.  Leave  out  the  question  of  imperfect 
vision,  the  shade  brings  out  in  relief  the 
cavity  and  filling ;  and  after  several  hours'' 
continuous  work,  the  muscles  of  the  eye 
are  less  fatigued,  with  no  burning  sensation 
present  or  disposition  to  rub  them. 

There  are  other  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  shade)  but  we  are  not  disposed  to 
point  them  out.  Experience  has  proven  it» 
value  to  us,  and  This  acknowledgment  i» 
worth  a  thousand  theories.  The  dentist,, 
above  every  other  class  of  specialists,  should 
be  jealous  of  his  good  eyesight,  for  the  mo- 
ment he  begins  the  use  of  glasses  he  creates, 
unnecessarily,  a  suspicion  of  defective  vis- 
ion, and  his  failures — provided,  of  course, 
he  ever  has  any — are  invariably  chargeable 
to  this  calamity.  If  we  can  induce  you  to 
give  the  shade  a  fair  and  thorough  test,  we 
have  no  doubt  what  the  verdict  will  be. 

J.  A.  (>• 


''A  BASKET  of  patent  medicines  I  What 
on  earth  have  you  got 'em  for?" 

'*Ma's  going  to  take  'em.  She  wants  to 
get  her  picture  in  the  papers." 
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Anesthetic  Mortality  in  Germany. 

According  to  Dr.  Gurlt,  of  Berlin,  the 
total  number  of  patients  anesthetized  dur- 
ing 1895  and  1896  was  58,769,  and  of 
these  32  died,  the  proportion  of  deaths 
being  therefore  one  in  1,836.  The  statistics 
for  the  last  seven  jekre  comprise  327,599 
cases  of  anesthetization  with  134  deaths,  or 
one  death  in  2,444.  The  proportion  of 
deaths  with  pental  was  one  in  230;  with 
chloroform,  one  in  2,039 ;  with  Billroth's 
mixed  method  (morphin,  chloroform,  and 
alcohol),  one  in  3,807 ;  with  ether,  one  in 
5,090 ;  with  ethjl  bromid,one  in  5,228;  and 
with  mixed  ether  and  chloroform  anesthesia, 
one  in  7,594.  Ether  narcosis,  as  usual,  was 
responsible  for  a  certain  number  of  cases  of 
bronchitis  and  pneumonia.  In  addition, 
cases  have  been  reported  in  which  exanthe- 
mata followed  the  use  of  this  anesthetic. 
Literesting  as  are  all  statistics  bearing  on 
the  anesthetic  death-rate  in  various  coun- 
tries, the  practical  value  is  reduced  almost 
to  zero  by  the  absence  of  information  bear- 
ing  on  the  methods  of  administration  in  re- 
spect of  each  agent.  Moreover,  these  fig- 
ures appear  to  comprise  only  hospital  cases, 
and  they  would  doubtless  have  to  be  greatly 
modified  were  returns  forthcoming  of  the 
mortality  in  private  practice, — Med.  Press. 

Time  of  Eruption  of  First  Teeth. 

Dr.  J.  Lewis  Smith  kept  records  of  the 

average  time  of  appearance  of  the  teeth  in 

children  at  the  outdoor  department  of  Belle- 

vue  Hospital,  excluding  cases  of  rickets, 

which  are  most  common   in   Italians,  and 

next,   in  negroes.     In  200  infants  without 

signs  of  rickets  the  first  tooth  had  appeared 

as  follows :     In  three  infants  at  two  months, 

in  20  at  five  months,  in  24  at  six  months, 

in   37   at    sevenjmonths,    in   28  at   eight 

months,  in  20  at  nine  months,  in  14  at  ten 
months,  in  15  at  eleven  months  of  age. 
Yet  Sir  William  Jenner  had  said  that  if  a 
baby  did  not  get  its  first  teeth  by  the  ninth 
month  it  indicated  rickets. — Med.  Rec. 


Gelatine  as  a  Hemostatic. 


M.  Garnot  writes  in  the  Monde  Mhiieal 
about  his  experience  with  gelatine,  which 
was  first  used  in  1896  by  Dastre  and  Flo- 
resco.  Five  or  ten  grs.  of  gelatine  are  dis- 
solved in  100  parts  of  water.  This  five  or 
ten  per  cent,  solution  is  then  sterilized 
twice,  raising  its  temperature  to  212^.  The 
mass  has  to  be  used  at  body  temperature ; 
if  warmer  its  action  is  not  as  good. 

M.  Carnot'  used  gelatine  successfully 
where  antipyrin  or  ferr.  sesquichlorid  did 
not  act ;  be  further  on  stopped  varicose 
hemorrhages,  such  as  of  the  rectum,  with  a 
5  per  cent,  solution  by  means  of  irrigations. 
He  was  not  successful  in  stopping  hemor- 
rhages of  the  stomach,  because  the  juices  of 
the  same  would  destroy  gelati^ae.  Taken 
together,  gelatine  is  to  be  recomimended  as  a 
local  hemostatic.  It  coagulates  the  blood 
quickly  and  favors  the  prima  intentio  of  the 
healing  of  the  wound.  f.  a.  b. 


Arsenious  Acid  Pure  for  Palp 
Devitalizing. 


Pure  arsenious  add  is  the  most  conve- 
nient and  safest  form  in  which  to  use  arsenic 
for  devitalizing  the  pulps  of  teeth.  In  this 
form  the  arsenic  is  insoluble  in  water  or  the 
fluid  of  the  mouth,  or  at  least  very  nearly 
so,  making  it  less  liable  to  leak  out  of  the 
cavity  and  get  on  the  surrounding  gum 
tissue.  In  most  nerve  '^fibers"  the  arsenic  is 
made  into  solutions  in  combination  with 
other  agents,  and  the  "fiber  "  saturated  with 
this  solution.  In  this  case  the  arsenic  should 
be  well  sealed  in  the  cavity.  Pure  arseni- 
ous acid  seems  to  act  more  promptly  for 
some  reason.  Possibly  because  the  *'  fiber  " 
is  not  always  fresh  or  of  sufi^cient  strength. 

H.  R.  J. 


Canals  should  be  moistened  with  cajiput 
oil  before  filling  with  chloro-percha,  says 
Dr.  A.  H.  Peek  in  Dental  Review. 
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SOME  PBAOTIOAL  THOUGHTS. 


'  BY   DUNBAR  ROY,  A.B.,  MD., 

Atlanta,  Ga. 


Id  this  utilitarian  age  of  progress  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  working  man 
to  be  in  full  possession  of  all  his  faculties. 
The  man  who  has  one  leg  cannot  race  with 
the  one  who  has  two,  nor  can  the  physically 
•disabled  cope  with  those  of  a  herculean  con- 
stitution. Of  all  the  special  senses  possessed 
by  man  none  is  so  valuable  as  that  of  sight. 
When  this  is  injured  or  destroyed,  ninety- 
nine  one-hundredths  of  our  capability  of 
making  a  living  are  taken  from  us.  The 
"horny-handed  sons  of  toil"  live  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brow,  but  none  the  less  com- 
mendable is  the  mental  strain  exerted  by 
the  professional  man  in  order  to  accomplish 
the  same  ends  in  life.  The  life-work  of  a 
dentist  might  well  be  looked  upon  as  con- 
sisting of  the  labors  of  the  hands  and  the 
eyes,  both  governed  by  the  supreme  ruler 
of  our  bodies,  the  mind. 

My  object  in  this  short  paper  is  to 
urge  upon  dentists  the  proper  care  and 
the  proper  use  of  their  eyes.  *  Many  a 
man  often  has  an  ocular  defect  of  which 
he  knows  nothing,  because,  in  his  ignorance, 
he  has  never  given  the  subject  a  thought. 
How  many  men  do  you  suppose  have  ever 
tested  their  eyes  to  see  if  the  vision  is  th^ 
same  in  both  ?  Probably  very  few,  unless 
some  special  symptom  has  necessitated  his 
•cogsulting  an  oculist.  Many  a  patient  has 
•been  examined  by  me,  and  one  eye  found 


almost  totally  blind,  who  never  dreamed 
that  such  was  the  case.  In  the  same  man- 
ner a  person  may  be  deaf  in  one  ear  while 
the  other  remains  perfect,  yet  such  may  go 
for  years  without  ever  discovering  the  fact. 
Why  is  this  ?  Simply  that  one  eye  and  one 
ear  do  all  the  work,  and  the  fact  may  never 
be  known  otherwise  unless  the  good  member 
should  begin  to  fail.  Few  people  ever  stop 
to  consider  the  value  of  good  sight,  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  careless  manner  in  which 
they  use  their  visual  members.  "A  stitch 
in  time  saves  nine"  is  a  trite  saying  and 
very  apropos  on  this  subject.  As  long  as 
the  eyes  are  strong  and  give  us  no  feeling 
of  discomfort  we  never  give  them  a  thought 
as  to  the  manner  of  their  use.  We  never 
consider  the  character  nor  the  source  of 
illumination  so  long  as  we  are  able  to  see  that 
for  which  we  are  looking.  Some  people  use 
their  eyes  with  a  constant  glare  in  front  of 
them ;  some  have  to  hold  their  work  close 
■  to  their  eyes,  because  the  illumination  is  so 
bad  ;  others  use  their  eyes  in  the  street-cars 
or  the  steam-cars  when  the  print  is  jumping 
around  with  panoramic  precision,  and  when 
these  same  people  begin  to  have  aching  and 
burning  eyes,  with  dimness  of  vision,  they 
wonder  why  in  the  world  their  eyes  should 
be  growing  weak !  People  never  appreciate 
the  blessings  in  life  until  they  are  gone. 
Even  now  Mr.  Rouss,  of  New  York,  offers 
a  million  dollars  to  the  person  who  will  re- 
store his  vision.  There  are  many  eye 
« troubles  which  are  due  to  injudicious  living, 
especially  in  early  manhood,  when  we  are 
supposed  to  **sow  our  wild  oats."     Diseases 
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of  the  eye  may  be  broadly  divided  into  two 
general  classes : 

1.  Those  due  to  organic  changes  in  the 
eye  itself  or  its  appendages 

2.  Those  of  a  nervous  origin  or  reflex 
from  disturbances  in  other  parts  of  the 
body. 

Organic  changes  do  not  give  near  the 
amount  of  trouble  as  those  under  the  sec- 
ond class.  When  persons  have  an  inflamed 
eye  or  an  injured  eye  they  immediately  con- 
sult an  oculist  and  have  the  trouble  re- 
moved. With  functional  disturbances  it  is 
different.  The  trouble  is  slight  and  the 
discomforting  symptoms,  after  a  good  night's 
rest,  pass  away.  It  is  only  temporary  and 
we  will  let  it  rack  along  until  it  gives  us 
more  discomfort  than  the  present.  We 
stay  out  late  at  night  partaking  of  indiges- 
tible viands,  take  a  little  wine,  and  the  next 
morning  we  wonder  why  our  eyes  look  red 
and  feel  so  burning  and  heavy.  Preventive 
medicine  is  just  beginning  to  see  the  light 
of  a  new  era.  It  is  producing  and  will 
produce  yet  more  mighty  changes  in  our 
eflbrts  to  make  the  physical  condition  of 
man  more  perfect.  Ward  off  disease  and 
not  wait  and  try  to  combat  it,  should  be 
the  aim  of  every  physician,  and  likewise 
every  dentist.  This  doctrine  should  be 
preached  in  the  home  of  every  family. 
Delay  is  often  dangerous.  How  many  peo- 
ple wait  until  it  is  too  late  before  they  con- 
sult the  dentist !  How  many  teelh  could  be 
saved  if  they  were  only  treated  in  time !  I 
have  Ion;::  ago  held  that  people  should  make 
yearly  visits  to  their  dentist  as  religiously  as 
the  eastern  devotees  seek  their  hallowed 
Mecca. 

Prevent  disease,  prevent  eye  troubles, 
prevent  loss  of  teeth,  by  attending  to  the 
physiological  functions  of  the  whole  body  ! 
All  functions  of  our  body  are  dependent 
upon  each  other.  When  one  becomes  dis- 
ordered the  whole  human  frame  is  made  to 
feel  the  effect.  Disordered  stomachs  affect 
the  teeth,   bad  teeth  cause  neuralgias  and 


ear-aches,  neuralgias  shatter  the  nervou» 
system,  and  so  it  goes  from  one  to  the  other, 
until  fons  originis  is  beyond  recogni- 
tion. Some  of  the  worst  pains  in  the  eye  I 
have  ever  seen  came  from  a  defective  tootli. 
Yet  on  the  other  hand  I  have  known  teeth 
to  be  extracted  by  reputable  dentists  when 
wax  accumulated  in  the  ear  was  the  sole 
cause  of  the  trouble.  Dentists  and  phy^i- 
cians  should  be  men  far  removed  from  the 
**one  idea"  type.  Their  knowledge  should 
be  of  the  broadest  nature.  Never  cease  to 
try  and  learn,  and  remember  that  we  can  » 
often  leirn  from  the  humblest  peasant  what 
books  fail  to  teach. 


HOW  TO  INCREASE  INTEREST 
IN  DENTAL  SOCIETIES. 


It  has  long  ceased  to  be  a  question  both 
with  the  profession  and  the  patronizing 
public  whether  dental  societies  redound  to 
the  good  or  evil  of  both.  There  might 
have  been  times  when  both  State  and  local 
societies  were  condemned  by  some  dentist?^ 
as  cliques  organized  to  raise  and  control 
the  price  of  dentistry  and  thereby  arouse 
the  sympathy  of  the  public  against  such 
organizations  But  since  patrons  are  he- 
ginning  to  think  and  observe,  and  to  appre- 
ciate more  fully  those  gifts  of  nature  which 
add  so  much  to  their  health,  beauty  and 
comfort,  they  are  naturally  led  to  consider 
what  means  are  presented  whereby  dentisls 
are  better  fitted  to  most  successfully  accom- 
plish their  desired  object,  namely — to  re- 
store as  far  as  possible  to  a  normal  condi- 
tion those  useful  ornaments  with  whicli 
nature  has  endowed  ue,  and  without  wiiicli 
life  itself  would  lose  some  of  its  charms. 
Xor  would  it  be  doing  the  profession  at 
large  credit  to  say  that  while  it  is  true  that 
only  about  one-fifth,  or  possibly  less,  of  their 
number  are  members  of  some  organized 
dental  society,  that  this  proportion  only  ii« 
in  sympathy  with  the  ideas  of  progress  pro- 
mulgated by  dental   societies.     As  an  evi- 
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dence  of  this  fact  we  refer  to  the  indifferent 
manner  in  which  the  circular  opposing  the 
enactment  of  a  new  dental  law  in  Georgia 
was  received  by  the  profession  not  belong- 
iDg  to  any  society,  which  was  sent  out  by 
an  "  advertising  quack/'  claiming  that  four- 
fifths  of  the  dentists  in  Georgia,  who  were 
not  members  of  the  society,  were  in  sym- 
pathy with  his  views  on  the  subject. 

A  great  many  dentists,  whose  names  are 
not  enrolled  among  the  membership  of  some 
rK)ciety,  are  in  hearty  sympathy  with  every 
move  and  object  of  these  organizations ;  and 
yet  for  some  reason  from  year  to  year  they 
fail  to  identify  themselves  with  some  society. 
The  question  as  to  how  to  get  at  and  per- 
suade such  men  to  **  come  over  and  help 
us,"  has  puzzled  the  brain  of  every  pres- 
ident and  executive  committee  who  have 
ever  served  a  society  in  either  capacity  ;  and 
you  will  find  many  enthusiasts,  like  the 
writer,  who  are  so  anxious  to  see  the  pro- 
fession ever  on  the  progressive  move,  who 
are  always  ready  to  offer  some  suggestion  as 
to  how  is  best,  or  probably  it  would  be  better 
to  .say,  how  it  is  possible  to  arouse  the  luke- 
warm and  secure  their  presence  and  aid  at 
the  annual  meetings  of  at  least  their  State 
society. 

Heretofore  State  societies  have  been  too 
exclusive;  that  is,  in  regarding  their  own 
membership  as  the  only  dentists  in  the  State, 
and  looking  on  all  outsiders  as  their  antag- 
onists, excluding  their  proceedings  and  lit- 
erature as  far  as  possible  from  those  not 
holding  membership. 

The  plan  we  would  suggest  would  be  to 
wipe  out  such  narrow  views,  and  extend  the 
power  and  influence  of  societies  beyond  the 
number  of  its  annual  attendance ;  thereby 
increasing  the  numerical  force  that  is  to 
battle  against  that  small  element  of  the  pro- 
fession who  really  antagonize  the  ethics  and 
efforts  of  State  societies. 

Let  each  State  society  so  extend  its  clas- 
sification of  membership  as  to  embrace 
among   its  members  that  class  of  dentists 


who  are  ethical  in  their  practice  and  are  in 
harmony  with  every  society  move,  but  who, 
for  some  cause  beyond  their  control,  or  for 
some  reason  good  to  themselves,  are  pre- 
vented from  attending  meetings.  Let  them 
receive  copies  of  each  annual  meeting,  and 
request  them,  from  time  to  time,  to  write 
articles  for  the  society ;  place  them  on  com- 
mittees for  this  purpose,  and  in  every  way 
possible  make  them  to  feel  that  they  are 
"one  of  us." 

It  does  seem  that  societies  have  too  long 
been  ** casting  pearls  before  swine"  by  try- 
ing  to  persuade  the  advertising,  unethical 
dentist  to  quit  the  error  of  his  ways  and  en- 
list with  us.  There  is  no  man  starting  in 
the  practice  of  dentisty  at  this  age  who  i& 
not  well  informed  as  to  what  constitutes  the 
elements  of  an  ethical  gentleman  ;  and  this 
fact  proves  beyond  question  that  his  con- 
duct to  the  contrary  is  wilful  and  antago- 
nistic to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  all  socie- 
ties. Such  men  should  be  excluded  from 
professional  recognition,  and  they  would  soon 
be  regarded  in  like  manner  by  the  general 
public. 

Now,  to  place  the  first  class  of  dentists, 
not  members  of  societies  with  the  latter,  you 
see  clearly  would  be  a  great  injustice,  and 
it  does  seem  that  our  efforts  would  be  more 
worthily  bestowed  on  the  former  than  the 
latter. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  if  some  dentists 
were  supplied  with  the  literary  fruits  and 
practical  points  suggested  at  society  meet- 
ings they  would  not  care  to  attend.  Is  it 
not  equally  true  that  many  are  not  situated 
so  that  they  can  always  attend,  who  are  just 
as  desirous  of  the  success  of  the  society  as 
those  who  attend  regularly  ?  At  all  events 
the  indifferent  dentist  must  be  brought  over 
by  both  persuasion  and  education,  and  there 
can  be  no  better  method  of  accomplishing 
this  than  by  extending  to  him  such  profes- 
sional courtesies. 

As  for  the  advertising,  migratory,  un- 
ethical dentist,  he  is  fit  only  to  serve  as  a 
mile-post  or  sign-board  to  point  out  to  be- 
ginners the  road  that  leads  to  professional 
ruin.  H.  R.  Jewett. 
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COMBINATION   FILLINQS    OF 
CEMENT  AND  GOLD. 


The  following  article  od  this  subject  is 
one  of  the  best  ever  printed.  We  take 
pleasure  in  quoting  from  Dr.  8.  Palmer  in 
the  Ohio  Dental  Journal^  as  follows : 

''This  subject  has  been  introduced  to  the 
profession  for  several  years  past,  and  still 
there  remains  enough  in  its  favor  untold  to 
be  of  interest  to  the  younger  operators.  I 
have  made  it  quite  a  study  and  will  add  my 
conclusions,  with  directions  in  detail,  which, 
if  followed  closely,  will  enable  any  one  to 
obtain  uniform  and  positive  results.  Suc- 
cess with  me  lies  in  the  preparation  of  the 
gold  used.  Out  of  the  many  preparations 
on  the  market,  some  of  which  may  be 
equally  as  well  adapted  to  other  conditions, 
none  other  could  take  the  place  and  meet 
the  demand  for  Watts'  crystal  gold,  No.  1 — 
"  old  form."  To  meet  other  requirements, 
this  gold  is  now  put  up  in  ''strips,  cubes, 
sliced,"  and  the  old  form,  a  single  cake 
sliced ;  crystal  gold  being  cut  from  a  cake. 
For  the  filling  under  consideration,  it  is  far 
better  to  cut  from  the  cake  as  needed.  A 
slice  of  any  thickness  can  be  cut  from  the 
end  of  a  cake  with  a  razor  or  any  blade 
equally  sharp,  without  condensing  in  the 
least  And  in  like  manner  the  slices  can 
be  cut  in  squares,  oblongs,  etc.,  as  best 
adapted  to  the  cavity. 

Leaving  the  gold  for  the  present,  we  will 
consider  three  forms  of  cavities,  and  no 
more  in  this  connection. 

First,  very  shallow,  buccal  or  labial.  I 
find  some  barely  through  the  enamel,  so 
that  on  the  oral  teeth  the  bottom  of  the 
cavity  is  convex,  like  the  original  form  of 
the  enamel ;  such  cavities  need  not  be 
deeper  than  a  visiting  card.  Let  the  mar- 
gins be  at  right  angle  or  slightly  undercut, 
no  matter  what  form  the  bottom  of  cavity 
is  after  decay  is  removed. 

As  the  same  principles  are  involved  in 
filling  the  other  cavities  to  be  mentioned, 
let  us  finish  filling  the  first. 


The  cement  should  be  such  as  is  best  for 
crown  setting.  The  mix  should  be  some- 
what thinner,  and  be  carried  to  the  cavity 
upon  the  point  of  the  spatula  or  a  thin- 
pointed  instrument.  The  gold  slice  for  the 
first  layer  should  be  about  the  thickness  of 
a  dime,  and  cut  to  more  than  cover  the  cav- 
ity, aftd  be  annealed  on  mica  or  metal,  at 
a  low  red  heat. 

The  instruments  used  have  much  to  do 
with  the  success  of  this  work.  They  should 
be  light  shanked,  oval-faced,  and  finely  ser- 
rated. It  is  not  necessary  to  procure  a  new 
set,  as  some  good  ones  can  be  made  by  grind- 
ing to  size  the  fiat  oval  ends  of  plug  finish- 
ing files,  those  of  slender  shanks,  using  la^ 
eral  pressure ;  for  direct  pressure,  ordinary 
instruments  answer.  I  find  that  hand  pres- 
sure is  most  reliable  throughout. 

Having  prepared  the  cavity  and  protected 
it  against  moisture,  coat  the  surface  with 
cement ;  remove  surplus,  if  any,  with  the 
point  of  a  stick  or  otherwise ;  cover  the 
orifice  with  the  gold  and  gently  press  it 
down  in  the  center,  working  towards  the 
margin,  so  as  to  force  out  the  cement ;  wait 
two  or  three  minutes  and  remove  the  up- 
turned overlapping  gold,  which  has  served 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  cement  from 
contact  with  the  gold  lining.  Clean  the 
enamel  border  from  gold  and  cement,  and 
apply  another  layer  of  gold,  which  may  be 
as  thick  as  a  small  penny  ;  condense  as  be- 
fore. On  reaching  the  enamel,  turn  the 
overlap  in,  and  condense  to  fill  the  depres- 
sion at  enamel  border ;  possibly  an  addition 
of  gold  may  be  needed.  The  foundation  is 
ready  for  filling  with  foil,  or  finish  with  the 
same. 

If  foil  is  used,  let  it  be  in  fiat  folds  of 
not  more  than  four  layers  of  foil.  Fillings 
of  this  kind  show  no  dark  line  around  the 
border,  and  do  not  drop  out. 

Cavity  No.  2.  Located  in  any  position 
where  it  seems  desirable  to  use  cement  for 
a  part  of  the  filling,  or  to  use  the  gold  as  a 
facing  and  protection  to  cement    This  com- 
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biDation  embodies  two  opposing  principles, 
which  greatly  annoy  operators  of  little  ex- 
perience. First,  gold  to  adhere  to  cement 
must  come  in  contact  while  the  cement  is 
sticky ;  second,  cement  is  not  a  firm  foun- 
dation for  gold,  unless  there  is  adhesion. 

Instructions  are  given  to  introduce  the 
cement,  and  before  it  hardens  pack  the  gold 
and  wait  for  hardening.  I  have  been  un- 
able to  get  a  good  gold  foundation ;  some  of 
the  cement  usually  covers  or  becomes  mixed 
with  the  gold,  so  that  there  is  not  as  much 
cohesive  surface  between  the  gold  founda- 
tion and  the  filling  proper.  Fill  the  cav- 
ity with  cement,  as  would  be  done  for  an 
entire  plug,  remove  surplus  and  shape  the 
surface  of  cement  to  meet  requirements. 
By  this  time  the  filling  will  have  hardened, 
so  as  not  to  flow  under  pressure.  Make  the 
second  mix  as  described  for  No.  1,  and  con- 
duct the  operation  as  already  described. 
Any  gold  may  be  used  to  finish. 

No.  3  represents  a  cavity  that  has  been 
filled  with  cement,  which  from  wear  or  for 
a  more  permanent  filling  gold  is  desired. 
Prepare  the  cavity  by  leaving  such  portions 
of  the  cement  as  may  be  covered  with  gold. 
Experience  teaches  that  cement  does  not 
adhere  closely  to  an  old  filling,  also  that 
there  is  not  much  adhesion  between  gold 
and  hardened  cement.  To  harmonize  this 
difiSculty,  cover  the  foundation  with  a  thin 
mix,  upon  which  anchor  the  gold,  as  al- 
ready described,  and  complete  the  plug  with 
foil.  It  is  surprising  how  thin  cement  pen- 
etrates the  crystal  gold,  also  how  firm  by  the 
gold  is  cemented  to  the  dentin.     Seeing  is 

most  convincing.  Take  a  piece  of  ivory  or 
bone,  file  a  surface  flat,  paint  it  with  cement 
and  press  upon  it  a  layer  of  gold,  and  see 
what  a  beautiful  surface  the  gold  has,  and 
how  firmly  it  adheres  to  the  bone.  By  this 
means  one  can  see  just  how  thin  the  layer 
of  gold  is.  Take  a  slice  as  thick  as  a  dime 
and  press  one-half,  leaving  the  other,  and  it 
will  be  found  that  the  packed  gold  will  not 
be  much  thicker  than  paper.  Trusting  that 
some  reader  may  be  aided  by  following  the 
above  instructions,  I  leave  it  for  trial. 


SADDLE-PLATES. 


The  following  method  for  constructing 
"saddle-plates"  is  given  by  H.  B.  Cressman 
in  the  Penn  Dental  Journal : 

The  saddle-plate,  which  rests  on  the 
alveolar  ridge,  is  supplanting  the  fixed 
bridge,  and  many  times  the  removable  one 
for  cases  where  one,  two,  or  three  teeth  are 
needed  in  the  artificial  denture. 

As  it  is  being  used  extensively,  it  may 
be  interesting  for  some  to  learn  how  it  is 
made. 

The  base-plate  can  be  made  of  one  piece 
of  heavy  sheet  gold,  but  better  by  using 
two  pieces  of  No.  26  gold,  swedged  and 
soldered  together,  which  gives  a  much  stifier 
plate.  Clasps  are  next  fitted  on  the  ante- 
rior and  posterior  proximal  teeth.  These 
clasps  are  made  of  platinum  gold,  about 
No.  28,  cut  from  one-eighth  inch  to  five* 
thirty-seconds  inch  in  width,  and  fitted 
around  the  middle  third  of  the  tooth,  so 
that  the  clasp  need  not  be  cut  away  at  any 
point  to  escape  the  occluding  tooth.  The 
clasp  is  allowed  to  run  around  the  tooth  on 
either  side,  so  that  there  is  a  space  between 
the  ends  of  an  eighth  of  an  inch ;  on  the 
anterior  teeth  the  clasp  does  not  extend  so 
far  around  on  the  labial  surface.  The 
clasps  and  plate  are  next  placed  in  position 
in  the  mouth  and  an  impression  taken  with 
plaster.  A  mixture  of  plaster  and  sand  is 
run  into  this  impression,  and  on  removal  of 
the  impression  the  clasps  are  then  in  position 
to  be  soldered  to  the  plate,  half-round  gold 
wire  of  about  one-eighth  inch  or  a  little  less 
in  width  being  used  to  connect  them.  This 
is  soldered  to  the  clasp  where  there  is  less 
spring  needed,  generally  on  the  labial  side, 
where  it  will  not  annoy  the  tongue. 

To  prevent  the  plate  from  sinking  deeply 
into  the  tissues,  a  small  depression  is  cut  in 
the  enamel  of  the  two  teeth,  between  the 
cusps  on  the  disto-occlusal  angle  of  the  an- 
terior tooth  and  the  mesio occlusal  angle  of 
the  posterior  one.     This  depression  is  cut 
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deep  enough  to  receive  a  piece  of  the  same 
clasp  metal,  three-thirty-seconds  of  an  inch 
wide,  extending  about  one-eighth  inch  on 
the  occluding  surface  of  the  tooth  and  bent 
at  right  angles,  so  that  the  other  end  can  be 
attached  to  the  clasp  or  the  plate  at  the  side  of 
the  tooth.  When  one  tooth  is  to  be  put  on  a 
plate,  an  English  one  is  preferable,  as  a 
much  better  result  is  obtained,  but  if  more 
teeth  are  to  be  placed  on  it,  it  is  better  to 
vulcanize  them  upon  the  plate. 


Oement-Lixxed  Amalgam  Fillingii. 


Jacket  Crown  with  Bonwill 

Facing. 


The  following  very  practical  suggestion 
is  from  Dr.  C  J.  Hand,  in  the  Ohio  Dental 
Journal: 

In  crowning  badly  broken  down  teeth,  or 
where  devitalizing  the  pulp  is  not  expedient, 
or  is  objected  to  by  the  patient,  as  in  short 
laterals  or  denuded  teeth,  I  have  found  the 
following  a  very  good  plan :  After  trim- 
ming, so  that  band  can  be  aeexiratehj  fitted, 
make  a  band  of  thin  platinum,  to  cover  all 
exposed  portions  of  tooth,  and  solder  with 
pure  gold.  (Of  course  it  is  supposed  that 
the  labial  wall  has  been  beveled  as  much  as 
possible,  to  permit  the  facing  being  brought 
in  line  with  the  adjoining  teeth.)  Instead  of 
using  a  thin  facing,  secure  a  Bonwill  crown, 
one  that  will  nicely  fit  the  space,  and  grind 
out  the  lingual  portion,  leaving  the  sides  in- 
tact. Grind  until  the  tooth  can  be  placed 
over  the  platinum  cap  in  proper  position. 
It  can  now  be  waxed  to  the  cap,  invested, 
and  body  added  to  restore  form,  or  better 
still,  a  little  body  mixed  thin  and  placed  on 
the  porcelain  and  platinum  cap,  gradually 
raising  the  heat  until  fused.  This  method 
not  only  saves  time,  but  prevents  the  invest- 
ment absorbing  the  water  in  body  and  caus- 
ing a  porous  bake.  The  crown  is  much 
better  than  a  facing,  as  it  prevents  the  dif- 
ference in  color  at  sides,  which  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  prevent  when  body  is  added 
to  a  facing.  If  care  has  been  used,  the 
crown  will  go  to  place  accurately  and  pre- 
sent a  very  natural  appearance. 


A  very  practical  way  of  introducing  the 
cement  into  the  cavity,  and  other  details  of 
this  combination  filling,  Dr.  F.  W.  Knowl- 
ton  details  as  follows  in  the  Ohio  DentcU 
Journal : 

The  cavity  is  prepared  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, not  depending  wholly  on  the  cement 
for  holding  the  filling  in  place  when  there 
is  any  strain  on  the  filling  during  mastica- 
tion. If  the  cavity  comes  in  close  prox- 
imity with  the  pulp,  a  thin  piece  of  asbestos 
paper  cut  the  proper  size  and  one  side 
covered  with  an  antiseptic  varnish,  should 
be  placed  over  the  pulp,  the  varnish  holding 
the  paper  in  position  and  assisting  to  pro- 
tect the  pulp  from  any  deleterious  influence 
the  cement  might  have  on  it.  Place  the 
powder  and  liquid  on  the  glass  slab  and  roll 
a  small  pellet  of  cotton  very  tight  so  there 
will  be  no  loose  shreds  of  cotton  remaining. 
Mix  the  amalgam  as  usual  and  wafer  a  por- 
tion of  it.  Now  mix  the  cement  a  trifle 
thinner  than  for  a  cement  filling  and  place 
a  small  portion  in  the  cavity  with  the  spat- 
ula and  taking  the  previously  prepared 
pellet  of  cotton  in  the  pliers  spread  the  ce- 
ment against  the  wall  of  the  cavity  with  a 
single  pressure;  if  done  quickly  it  will 
cover  the  cavity  nicely  and  not  stick  to  the 
cotton.  Now  place  some  of  the  amalgam 
in  the  cavity  and  with  ball  burnisher  work 
the  amalgam  into  the  cement,  at  the  same 
time  working  surplus  cement  to  the  margins 
of  the  cavity,  when  it  must  be  thoroughly 
removed  with  excavators  so  there  will  not 
be  a  particle  of  cement  left  exposed  when 
the  filling  is  completed.  Fill  the  remainder 
of  the  cavity  with  the  wafered  amalgam  and 
finish  as  if  it  were  an  ordinary  amalgam 
filling. 

Don't    forget    to    send  The  American 

Dental  Weekly  those  practical  dots  from 

your  laboratory  and  operating-room.  Make 
our  columns  a  weekly  exchange  of  good 
useful  items. 
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Toothache  Caused  by  Intermittent 

Fever. 


Nothing  New. 


A  gentleman  called  at  the  office  of  Dr. 
Ronai,  Buda-Pest,  Hungary,  to  have  sev- 
eral teeth  treated.  During  the  operation 
patient  complaioed  of  acute  pain  in  the 
second  right  lower  molar,  a  tooth  whose 
pulp  had  been  devitalized  by  the  operator 
^ve  years  ago  and  the  root-canals  and  cavity 
properly  filled. 

On  examination  the  doctor  found  the 
molar  sensitive  to  touch,  but  the  filling  in- 
tact. He  diagnosed  periostitis  and  ordered 
applications  of  iodin.  Patient  felt  perfect 
relief  the  following  day,  but  on  the  third 
day  the  pain  set  in  again.  Repeated  appli- 
cations of  iodin  had  the  same  result,  pain 
coming  back  exactly  every  third  day  and 
keeping  on  about  six  hours. 

Dr.  Ronai  now  concluded  that  this  case 
was  a  particular  kind  of  febris  intennittem. 
He  dosed  patient  on  quinine  and  relieved 
him  permanently.  —  Zahnanilielte  Bund- 
iichan. 


Solution  for  Removing  Nitrate  of 

Silver  Spots. 


R.  Bichloride  of  mercury, 

Muriat.  of  ftmmon aa.  grm.    5.0 

Aq.  dest grm.  40.0 

M.  Sig.     Apply  the  mixture  to  the  epots  with 
a  cloth,  then  rub. 

This  removes  almost  instantaneously  even 
ancient  stains  on  linen,  cotton  or  wool. 
Skin  stains  thus  treated  become  whitish- 
yellow  and  soon  disappear. — Med.  Bidletin. 


Operated  on  the  Heart. 


The  Atlantic  Medical  Weekly  says  that  Dr. 
Rehe,  of  Frankfort,  recently  operated  for  a 
lacerated  wound  of  the  heart  from  knife 
stab  of  the  right  ventricle,  sewing  up  the 
wound  while  the  heart  thumped  violently. 
The  patient  was  before  the  recent  Berlin 
Surgical  Congress. 


The  above  remark  is  often  heard  and 
often  misapplied.  But  to  judge  from  an 
article  on  ancient  patents  in  a  German 
paper,  one  is  prone  to  ask,  what  is  new? 
Many  British  patents  were  granted  in  six- 
teen hundred — such  as  making  steel,  self- 
winding clock,  light-houses,  water  saw- 
mills, repeating-rifle,  converting  salt  water 
into  palatable  drinking-water,  catching  fish 
by  aid  of  lamp,  burglar  alarm,  making 
starch,  chemical  fire  extinguisher,  motor 
carriage,  street  sweeper,  making  sheet  tin, 
etc.  There  are  some  novelties  in  our  patent 
office;  one  is  a  coffin  for  burying  those 
seemingly  dead,  but  who  may  revive.  A 
string  is  attached  to  one  of  the  great  toes  of 
the  corpse  and  a  sliding-lid  over  the  face ; 
from  this  opening  in  the  coffin  a  pipe  pro- 
jects out  of  the  ground.  If  the  buried  re- 
turns to  life,  naturally  the  foot  would  move, 
which  would  uncover  the  face  and  allow  air 
to  enter  and  the  **hark  from  the  tomb." 


The  Price  of  Aluminum. 


The  present  price  of  aluminum  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Ingots  99  per  cent,  pure,  40  cents  per 
pound  in  small  lots.  That  which  is  90  per  cent 
pure  is  35  cents  per  pound.  Special  casting 
alloy,  to  be  used  in  the  place  of  brass,  80 
per  cent,  pure,  27  cents  per  pound.  Finely 
powdered  aluminum  for  paint,  etc.,  is  $1.75 
per  pound.  The  metal  is  now  so  cheap  that 
it  is  used  largely  as  a  substitute  for  brass. 


Says  Howdy  Privately. 


We  quote  from  a  letter  as  follows:  **A8 
editor  of  the  Stomatological  OazettCy  I  am  in 
regular  receipt  of  The  American  Dental 
Weekly,  and  should  very  much  regret  to 
have  the  case  otherwise.  Your  publication 
is  always  welcome,  bright  and  up-to  date. 

Frank  L.  Platt." 

San  Francisco,  Col. 
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use.  Also  cut  down  corks  to  cones,  glue- 
on  pumice  or  corundum  atone.  A  very 
coarse  English  corundum  stone  makee  one 
of  the  best  coarse  polishers.  Keep  your 
corundum  wheels  out  of  the  hot  sun.  Dr. 
C.  H.  Land,  of  Detroit,  once  told  me  that 
he  found  heavy  pasteboard  made  a  capital 
vulcauizer  packing,  and  that  where  vulca- 
nizecB  leak,  dusting  on  corn-starch  will  stop 
it.  When  you  use  alcohol  to  cut  or  sharpen 
a  corundum  wheel,  do  not  attempt  to  use  the 
wheel  until  it  is  absolutely  dry.  To  keep  your 
solder  in  place,  add  a  little  gum  arable  to 
your  flux,  and  rub  with  the  borax  and 
water  on  the  slate.  To  make  sticky  wax 
for  holding  clasps  in  place,  use  resin  two 
parts,  beeswax  one. 


J.  L.  CRATER.  I).D.S.. 

Orange,  N.  I. 

Pretident  of   the    New  Jersey  Sl>te  Denial  A*u>- 


Practlcal  Hints. 

Some  ingenious  fellow,  styling  himself 
"Lazy  Man,"  writing  in  the  Dominion  Den- 
tal Journal,  says : 

Wash  amalgam  with  a  few  drops  of  sul- 
furic acid  added  to  water.  For  sterilizing 
instruments,  boil  them  for  five  minutes  in 
a  one-per-cent  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda. 
It  will  preserve  them  from  oxidation,  as  well 
as  make  them  aseptic.  Do  not  use  spunk  for 
drying  cavities  unless  you  are  an  re  it  leaves  no 
debris  behind.  Do  use  it  of\en  instead  of  the 
rubber  dam.  It  ia  haudy  on  the  tweezers 
as  a  conveyer  for  large  amalgam  filling  in 
posterior  cavities.  Very  useful,  too,  to 
smooth  ofl"  ends  of  filling.  Oxyphosphate 
is  the  best  thing  with  which  to  repair  broken 
teeth  of  plaster  models,  if  you  can  wait  an 
hour  till  it  sets.  Cut  strips  of  the  various 
grades  of  sandpaper  you  use  with  the  split 
mandrel  of  your  lathe.  Fit  them  in  tight. 
Slip  them  off.     Glue    them,    lay    aside    for 


Handling  the  Nerve  Broach. 

Many  operators  make  small  handles  for 
broaches,  of  either  gutta-percha  or  wax, 
claiming  facility  in  handling  the  broach. 
It  is  much  better  not  to  add  to  the  size  of 
the  shank  of  the  broach.  There  is  a  deli- 
cacy of  touch  uecesaary  in  entangling  the 
nerve  in  the  broach  which  ia  destroyed  by 
enlarging  the  shank  of  the  instrument. 
With  the  small  instrument  between  the  fin- 
gers, the  sligbleet  resistance  to  the  twisting 
motion  of  the  broach  can  be  distinctly  felt. 
There  is  just  a  tightness  to  determine  wheo' 
to  pull.  If  it  is  carried  beyond  this,  there 
is  danger  of  cutting  the  fibers  into  pieces, 
making  the  removal  of  the  little  organ> 
whole  a  difficult  matter. 

Fluggar  Point  is  the  name  of  a  new  col" 
lege  journal.  It  is  edited  by  merabera  of  the 
senior  claee  of  the  dental  department  South- 
ern Medical  College,  and  is  an  exceedingly 
creditable  effort  forthe  first.  Such  journals 
fleem  to  be  the  rage  at  present.  They  do 
good  in  many  ways.  They  familiarize  the 
students  with  journalistic  work,  and  teach 
them  the  importance  of  professioDal  cur- 
rent literature.  Succe^  to  all  college 
journals. 
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A  Suggestion  to  Our  Medical 
Contemporaries. 


Would  it  not  be  well  for  the  American 
Medical  Association,  at  its  next  meeting,  to 
memorialize  Congress  to  enact  a  law  requir- 
ing all  patent  medicine  makers  to  print  on 
.  the  labels  of  the  bottles  the  formulas  of 
their  production.  Millions  of  dollars  are 
taken  from  a  credulous  public  every  year 
by  these  humbugs.  Other  countries  so  pro- 
tect  their  people,  why  not  the  United  States 
of  America?  We  know  that  a  mighty 
howl  would  go  up  from  these  wolves  in 
sheep's  clothing,  and  that  they  would  lobby 
Congress  with  their  millions,  but  the  medi- 
cal  profession  is  mightier  than  they.  True, 
some  of  the  congressmen  whose  pictures 
disgrace  the  pages  of  our  large  dailies,  ad- 
vocating these  nostrums,  would  hesitate  to 
enact  such  a  law,  but  there  are  enough 
self  respecting  men  in  that  body  to  pass 
such  a  bill.     It  would  be  well  for  each  State 


Medical  Association  to  send  up  such  a  me- 
morial. Let  the  medical  journals  take  hold: 
of  this  matter  and  push  it  forward. 


The  Present  Situation. 


In  reviewing  the  events  of  the  year  no\r 
about  to  close,  the  Litematumal  Denial  Jour- 
nal seems  to  take  rather  a  dissatisfied  view 
of  the  past  and  present  situation. 

It  was  a  wise  injunction  uttered  by  our 
chief  edUoT  in  the  last  issue  of  this  journal, 
to  withhold  criticism  until  the  new  organ- 
ization can  be  perfected  and  put  in  working 
order.  Considerable  dissatisfaction  is  be- 
ginoing  to  show  itself  on  account  of  the 
disorganization  of  the  American,  while  the 
Southern  was  allowed  to  retain  its  organiza- 
tion and  move  on  with  courage  undaunted 
as  if  nothing  had  ever  happened  to  disturb- 
its  equilibrium.  The  Intematimial  says  the 
result  of  the  final  action  at  Old  Point  Com- 
fort was  to  leave  the  matter  practically  as 
it  was  prior  to  that  event.  We  could  not 
help  noticing  this  same  feeling  of  distrust 
and  dissatisfaction  pervading  the  mild  crit- 
icism of  President  BeadW  enthusiastic  cir- 
cular letter.  Indeed  the  last  line  of  this 
criticism  places  this  distrustful  spirit  beyond 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  when  it  says,  **  Did 
the  Southern  really  unite  with  the  American 
Dental  Association  to  form  a  new  body?' 
Now,  we  do  not  desire  to  enter  into  any 
controversy  in  this  matter  that  might  bring 
about  any  more  violent  ebullitions  than  at 
present  exist.  We  would  rather  heed  the 
words  of  our  chief  editor j  but  we  cannot  re- 
frain from  saying  that  whatever  may  be  the 
present  situation  or  future  result,  it  was 
brought  about  by  a  proposition  made  by  the 
American  and  accepted  by  the  Southern. 

If  the  enthusiasm  which  is  manifestiug 
itself  to  insure  a  successful  meeting  in  Feb- 
ruary has  been  the  cause  of  this  feeling, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  why.  A 
successful  meeting  will  in  no  way  prevent 
the  Southern  complying  with  every  promise 
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and  agreemeat  entered  into  with  the  Amer- 
ican at  Old  Point  Comfort.  The  editorial 
says,  "  Thus  under  the  old  name  is  this  an- 
nouncement made,  and  to  all  appearances 
it  is  the  same  in  fact"  To  be  sure  it  is  the 
«ame  Southern  as  it  always  was,  except  it  is 
now  a  branch  of  the  National.  The  same 
members  compose  it  as  always  composed  it, 
and  the  same  familiar  faces  will  be  seen  at 
its  meetings  just  as  before,  but  this  will  not 
prevent  their  paying  all  allegiance  due  the 
National  as  its  supreme  organization.  We 
believe  the  fears  entertained  are  without 
due  fou^laftion  ;  that  progress  has  been 
made,  orj'St  least,  a  basis  for  progress. 

We  believe  that  other  changes  will  be 
necessary  to  perfect  the  organization.  The 
American  could  just  as  well  have  existed 
as  a  branch.  The  National  could  have  been 
a  supreme  body  for  both.  We  believe  that 
to  perfect  this  arrangement  every  State  so- 
ciety ought  to  be  a  branch  of  this  National 
body  and  pay  so  much  per  capita  into  its 
treasury  We  cannot  pursue  this  thought 
further  here,  as  it  is  an  extremely  deep  and 
intricate  question .  What  has  been  said  is 
only  to  try  to  show  that  the  movement  made 
is  on  the  right  line,  but  rests  in  an  unfin- 
ished condition.  When  organization  is 
completed,  ebullition  will  cease,  and  har- 
mony will  prevail  as  never  before. 

Criticism  should  cease,  differences  should 
be  adjusted,  and  enmity  and  ill  will  should 
be  reconciled,  where  a  corresponding  dis- 
position is  manifested  in  the  opposite  /action. 

H.  H  Johnson. 

"First  Person,  I  Do." 


We  do  not  wish  to  appear  as  a  **  fault- 
finder," but  must  be  allowed  to  remark  on 
the  too  liberal  use  of  the  personal  pronoun 
in  articles  describing  certain  methods  of 
procedure. 

However    valuable    and    interesting  an 

article  may  prove,  the  effect  is  greatly  marred 

by  the  frequent  interjection  of  the  personal 
pronoun. 


The  fault  is  such  a  common  one  with 
writers  and  talkers,  it  resolves  itself  into  a 
habit,  rather  than  from  motives  of  pedan- 
try. 

These  remarks  are  called  forth  from  read- 
ing an  article  that  is  going  the  rounds  of 
the  press,  which,  while  somewhat  original 
and  quite  interesting,  is  frequently  punctu- 
ated with  a  large  *«I."  To  emphasize  our 
meaning,  we  quote  three  lines — italics  ours: 

** Running  my  engine  at  a  rapid  speed,  / 
polish  the  beveled  enamel  borders  of  my 
cavity  until  my  mouth-mirror  shows  me  that 
they  shine  and  reflect  light." 

Suppose  a  surgeon,  describing  his  method 
of  operating  in  a  case  of  appendicitis,  were 
to  say  : 

Taking  my  knife  into  my  right  hand,  / 
made  an  incision  in  my  abdomen  just  over 
my  appendix ;  laying  bare  my  appendix  / 
seized  my  appendix  with  my  left  hand, 
cutting  it  off*  with  my  right.  I  then 
removed  all  septic  matter  as  well  as  / 
could  with  ?»ii/ antiseptic  solutions,  /dressed 
my  wound  with  viy  iodoform  gauze,  instruct- 
ing my  patient  to  observe  perfect  rest  and 
sedation,  etc.,  etc. 

This  would  be  ludicrous,  not  to  say  re- 
pulsive, and,  we  trust,  points  its  own  moral. 


Cataphoresis  in  Riggs'  Disease. 

Experiments  in  treating  this  disease  cat- 
aphorically  Have  been  going  on  from  time  to 
time,  and  while  we  are  not  yet  able  to  see 
wherein  the  treatment  is  more  beneficial 
in  this  particular  disease  than  simply  the 
local  applications  by  syringe  and  otherwise, 
yet  there  are  those  who  profess  great  results. 
A  writer  in  the  Dental  Cosmos  says  that 
with  suitably  shaped  platinum  points,  and 
after  all  the  deposits  around  tJie  teHh  are  re- 
moved (which  is  usually  sufiScient  to  make  a 
cure,  in  connection  with  antiseptic  mouth 
washes),  cotton  is  saturated  with  the  fol- 
lowing : 

U      Euthymol min.  xxx. 

Iodine min.  iii. 
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IS  pasaed  to  the  bottom  of  the  pockets  and 
the  platinum  point  is  placed  in  the  pocket, 
the  current  turned  gently  on  and  increased 
to  sufficient  force  for  twenty  minutes.  Six 
teeth  are  operated  on  at  a  time.  By  the 
use  of  napkins  the  parts  are  kept  dry. 

The  question  here  is,  what  is  the  good  of 
cataphoresis  in  such  cases  ?  Theoretically, 
it  is  not  proven  beneficial.  Practically, 
there  is  no  virtue  in  it  for  treating  Riggs' 
disease.  Medicaments  can  be  applied  more 
satisfactorily  with  cotton  swabs,  or  better 
by  a  small  spray  apparatus.  The  latter 
method  is  the  true  way  to  medicate  the 
pockets  of  this  disease. 


Dr.  Dunbar  Roy,  a  noted  eye,  ear  and 
throat  specialist  of  this  city,  is  now  one  of 
the  managing  editors  of  the  Atlanta  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal.  We  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  presenting  in  this  issue  of  the  Amer- 
ican Dental  Weekly  an  article  by  him 
of  practical  importance.  Other  articles  by 
him  will  follow,  treating  practically  the  vis- 
ual organs  with  reference  to  care,  strain, 
light,  etc.,  all  of  great  importance  to  the 
dental  surgeon.  There  is  no  sense  of  half 
so  much  importance  to  dentists  as  that  of 
sight.  We  cannot  be  too  careful  about  our 
eyes  and  the  proper  use  of  them. 


Varnish  for  Cavities. 


Gum  copal  dissolved  in  equal  parts  of  al- 
cohol and  chloroform  to  the  consistency  of 
thick  cream,  to  which  is  added,  in  equal 
bulk,  a  25  per  cent,  alcoholic  solution  of 
hydronaphthol,  makes  a  thin  varnish  that  is 
adhesive,  powerfully  antiseptic,  non-irritat- 
ing, etc.     Its  value  will  suggest  itself. 

A.  M.  R. 


To  Attach  Reliefs  to  Model. 


Some  one  suggests  the  use  of  shellac  var- 
nish for  holding  the  lead  reliefs  on  models. 
The  writer  says  they  will  not  move. 


Tinning  a  Model. 

There  are  some  features  in  the  following 
process  for  tinning  a  model,  by  R.  W. 
Waddell,  in  the  Penn  Dental  Journal,  that 
seem  new.     He  says : 

**  A  sheet  of  number  thirty  tin  is  placed 
over  the  cast,  and  with  the  index-finger  of 
the  left  hand  is  pressed  down  into  the  arch, 
while  with  the  stencil  brush,  held  in  the 
right  hand,  it  is  worked  down  over  the  ridge 
and  all  around  the  model.  Then,  by  gently 
tapping  with  the  stencil  brush,  it  can  be 
swedged  around  the  air-chamber  very  closely 
without  tearing.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
have  as  few  wrinkles  as  possible,  but  those 
which  are  sure  to  get  in  can  be  easily  burn- 
ished out,  being  careful  not  to  burnish  hard 
enough  to  destroy  the  rugae.  The  tin  should 
extend  far  enough  down  for  its  edges  to  be 
caught  in  the  plaster  of  the  investment, 
both  around  the  sides  and  at  the  back,  as 
this  will  assist  in  holding  it  on  when  the 
parts  of  the  flask  are  separated.  After  it 
has  been  carefullv  burnished,  it  should  then 
be  removed  and  the  model  coated  with  thick 
shellac.  The  tin  is  then  replaced,  and  it 
will  be  noticed  that  it  can  then  be  burnished 
much  smoother  than  before." 


Chloro-Rubber. 


When  packing  a  case,  there  is  nothing 
better  than  a  chloroform  solution  of  the 
rubber  base,  to  be  applied  to  the  model. 
The  pieces  of  rubber  can  thus  be  made  to 
stick  where  they  are  placed,  and  the  pack- 
ing can  be  done  almost  to  the  nicety  of  wax. 
Keep  the  chloro-rubber  in  a  metal  screw 
cap  bottle,  such  as  come  with  some  of  the 
cements. 


Science  is  a  first-rate  piece  of  furniture 
for  a  man's  upper  chamber  if  he  has  com- 
mon sense  on  the  ground  floor ;  but  if  a 
man  has  not  got  plenty  of  good  common 
sense,  the  more  science  he  has  the  worse  for 
his  patient. — Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
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To  Keep  Flasks  Clean. 


Sources  of  Platinum. 


Bemove  plaster  from  flasks,  dry  thor- 
oughly, wipe  out  with  a  swab  wet  with 
kerosene  oil,  and  see  if  you  are  not  well 
pleased  with  your  experiment.  By  doing 
this,  flasks  are  easily  freed  from  plaster  and 
will  never  rust ;  besides  this,  time  is  saved, 
which  is  or  should  be  money  to  the  busy 
dentist.  H.  C.  Hopkius,  D.D.S. 


To  Make  Ferrules  for  Handles. 


With  a  Morrison  crown  apparatus  and 
some  stencil-cutter's  sheet-brass,  ferrules  for 
tool  handles  can  be  quickly  made  The 
handle  should  be  bored  to  receive  the  shank 
of  the  tool,  the  ferrule  placed  on  and  the 
tool  driven  through  the  cap  of  the  ferrule. 
Cheap  sewing-thimbles  make  good  ferrules. 


Slowly  the  medical  profession  is  erecting 
monuments  to  its  great  men.  To  McDowell 
one  was  built  a  few  years  ago.  Now  Sam- 
uel D.  Gross  has  one.  Men  of  achievement 
in  science  should  be  so  honored,  and  the 
work  should  be  more  promptly  and  gener- 
ously done.  Chapin  ELarris  should  have 
had  a  monument  of  marble  or  bronze  to  his 
memory  long  ago. 


To  Out  Rubber  Dam. 


To  cut  rubber  dam  with  scissors,  fold  to 
four  or  five  thicknesses  and  cut  the  roll  as 
thus  formed.  By  this  means  you  can  easily 
and  quickly  cut  a  piece  of  dam  with  scis- 
sors that  it  would  be  impossible  to  cut  a 
single  piece  with. 

H.  C.  Hopkins,  D.D.S. 

Little  Bessie's  mamma  wished  her  to 
learn  to  go  to  sleep  without  having  a  light  in 
her  room.  **You  see  all  those  pretty  stars 
out  there,"  said  her  mamma,  **they  are  not 
afraid  in  the  dark."  *»Well!"  said  the  little 
girl,  **they  have  the  electric  lights." — Health 
Magazine, 


Platinum  is  mined  mainly  in  the  Ural- 
mountains,  Russia.  Its  gain  has  increased' 
from  5,892  pounds  in  1880  to  8,826  in- 
1896,  and  the  price  per  pound  is  about 
$37.  Iridium  always  accompanies  plati- 
num, but  in  very  small  quantities;  last 
year's  production  of  it  was  only  8 J  pounds. 

New  South  Wales,  Australia,  furnished 
a  pretty  large  quantity  in  the  last  years. 
About  $17,000  worth  of  platinum  was  put 
on  the  market  from  that  country  in  1896. 
—  Zahnarztliche  Rundsclmn. 


Bath  for  Qold  Work. 


As  a  bath  for  gold  work  Dr.  Sitherwood' 
uses  alcohol  instead  of  sulph.  acid,  and  gets 
same  results  without  the  objectionable  fea- 
tures of  acid. 


Would  you  like  to  take  your  dental  liter- 
ature in  small,  palatable  doses,  the  better 
to  digest  it  ?  Then  send  us  one  dollar  for 
six  mouths'  subscription  to  The  American 
Dental  Weekly.  If  you  haven't  the- 
dollar,  send  us  an  item  on  a  postal  and  help- 
us  to  make  the  Weekly  what  we  wish  it — 
the  best  dental  medium  in  America  ? 


The  following  has  been  suggested  by  a 
dental  student  as  a  good  sign  to  hang  in  a 
dental  infirmary :  "  We  spare  no  pains  to- 
make  our  operations  satisfactory." 


A  bicycle  pump  is  made  to  operate  auto- 
matically by  the  running  of  the  machine- 
It  can  be  thrown  in  or  out  of  use  instantly* 
by  the  rider. 

Add  some  spirits  of  turpentine  to  the- 
water  to  get  rid  of  the  smell  of  iodoform 
from     hands     and    instruments. — ProgrH- 
Medicale, 


Send  your  subscription  at  once  for  The. 
American  Dental  Weekly. 
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VOI^I. 


ATLANTA,  GA.,  DECEMBER  23,  1897. 


NO.  IS. 


NATIONAL     ASSOCIATION 

DENTAL  EXAMINERS 

ALL  RIGHT. 


We  note  there  is  a  disposition,  indeed  a 
great  efibrt  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
dental  publications  to  raise  war  on  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Dental  Examiners. 
It  comes  in  the  form  of  open  letters  and 
editorials  and  emanates  principally  from 
8ome  dental  colleges  Some  of  them  not 
content  with  assaulting  this  association,  go 
beyond  and  dispute  the  utility  of  Examin- 
ing Boards.  Of  course  such  attacks  can 
only  end  in  controversy,  if  the  other  side  is 
inclined  to  take  the  matter  up,  and  in 
naught,  if  the  assailers  are  left  to  have  their 
fight  to  themselves.  I  do  not  think  it  nec- 
essary (in  the  light  before  us  of  an  educa- 
tional standard,  raised  within  the  past  few 
years  to  three  full  courses  in  a  dental  col- 
lege) to  defend  dental  examining  boards. 
It  seems  to  me  they  need  no  defense  no 
more  than  does  a  court  of  justice.  Boards 
may  make  mistakes,  and  they  would  be 
queer  things  if  they  did  not,  but  that  is  no 
argument  against  the  genius  of  the  sydtem. 

The  Boards  of  Dental  Examiners  of  the 
fleveral  States  are  created  by  the  legislatures 
of  their  respective  States,  and  have  behind 
them  statute  laws  which  make  them  legal 
&nd  their  acts  binding  so  long  as  they  do 
not  go  beyond  the  authority  delegated  them 
in  the  statute. 

It  has  been  argued  that  some  of  the  pro- 
yisioDs  in  these  statutes  are  unconstitutional 
^nd  cannot  be  enforced.   However  that  may 


be,  they  are  of  full  force  and  binding  until 
they  shall  have  been  declared  unconstitu- 
tional by  the  courts  having  jurisdiction. 
These  State  laws  then  are  what  the  State 
Boards  stand  on,  and  are  a  pretty  good  foun- 
dation. 

The  National  Association  of  Dental  Ex- 
aminers is  a  social  organization,  having  for 
its  object  the  advancement  of  dental  educa- 
tion, thereby  promoting  the  prestige  and 
usefulness  of  the  dental  profession.  It  has 
behind  it  no  law.  It  can  .enforce  nothing 
except  In  so  far  as  its  influence  as  an  organi- 
zation can  reach.  It  cannot  grant,  revise 
nor  withhold  a  license  to  practice  anywhere. 
It  cannot  compel  any  dental  college  to  ac- 
cede to  iu  demands  nor  abide  by  its  rules. 
It  cannot  compel  any  State  board  to  affiliate 
with  its  workings  nor  support  its  organiza- 
tion. It  does  not  seek  to  do  these  things  in 
any  other  way  than  by  its  influence  as  a 
social  organization. 

This  association  was  organized  when  most 
of  the  dental  colleges  in  the  land  were 
wo]:king,  not  so  much  for  the  advancement 
of  dental  science  as  for  the  aggrandizement 
of  the  wealth  of  their  promoters  (and 
who  can  say  this  is  not  largely  the  case  to- 
day) ;  at  a  time  when  the  leading  dental 
colleges,  disgusted  with  what  was  called 
education  in  some  institutions,  formed  them- 
selves inio  an  '^  Association  of  Dental  Col- 
lege Faculties''  for  the  purpose  of  elevating 
the  curricula  of  dental  colleges,  etc.  It 
has  from  time  to  time  passed  such  resolu- 
tions and  made  such  recommendations  as  in 
the  judgment  of  its  members  were  condu- 
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cive  to  the  improvement  of  the  educational 
standard.  Chief  among  those,  and  the  one 
that  has  called  upon  it  the  indignation  of 
some  colleges,  was  the  establishment  of  a 
list  of  the  colleges  it  recognized  as  being 
up  to  the  standard,  and  the  making  of  cer- 
tain rules  it  deemed  necessary  in  order  to 
obtain  information  concerning  the  equip- 
ment and  character  of  colleges. 

Now  we  arrive  at  the  point  at  issue. 
Certainly  no  person  will  dispute  the  right 
of  this  association  to  say  what  colleges  it 
recognizes  as  being  up  to  the  standard.  If 
any  college  does  not  care  to  be  on  the  list, 
there  is  no  power  to  force  them  to  go  on  it, 
and  no  disposition  of  any  one  to  dictate 
their  policy.  If  it  is  of  no  value  to  any 
college  to  be  on  the  list  recognized  by  this 
association,  it  is  certainly  its  privilege  not 
to  be  enlisted.  If  the  moral  force  of  being 
enlisted  its  of  no  value;  if  the  opinion  of 
this  association  with  regard  to  the  profi- 
ciency of  a  college  is  of  no  moment ;  if  the 
character  of  a  college  is  not  strengthened 
under  the  indorsement  of  this  association, 
then  is  its  organization  worthless  and  its 
efforts  without  avail. 

You  have  seen  some  of  the  brightest  pens 
in  all  our  country  spend  pages  to  try  to  dis- 
prove the  legal  standing  of  this  association, 
when  it  never  claimed  any,  nor  sought  to 
obtain  it;  but  simply  stands  on  its  confi- 
dence in  its  strength  as  a  social  organization 
sustained  by  the  moral  force  of  the  individ- 
ual boards  which  compose  it,  and  they  by 
the  force  of  the  personnel  of  their  members 
and  the  commission  they  have  received  at 
the  hands  of  the  people. 

The  list  referred  to  contains  nearly  all  of 
the  dental  colleges  in  the  United  States, 
Bsxd  the  great  majority  of  them  are  in  good 
fellowship  with  the  National  Association  of 
Dental  Examiners.  They  are  up  to  the 
standard,  they  are  recognized,  they  are  sat- 
isfied, they  are  friendly  to  the  policy  of  the 
association ;  they  offer  no  obstruction,  but 
rather  asust  in  giving  the  association  any 


information  concerning  their  equipment 
and  policy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  associ- 
ation would  not  take  away  one  iota  of  the 
prestige  of  any  college,  but  will  rejoice  to 
see  it  advanced. 

It  has  furnished  the  colleges  a  list  of  rules 
for  the  compliance  of  those  which  wish  to 
be  enlisted  and  those  which  wish  to  remain 
on  the  list  recognized.  These  rules  are  rea- 
sonable and  not  beyond  the  compliance  of 
any  up -to  date  dental  college. 

Now  the  dental  colleges  are  here  to  stay  ; 
the  Association  of  College  Faculties  is  a 
permanent  organization ;  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Dental  Examiners  is  on  the 
ground  with  every  evidence  that  it  will  be 
here  when  succeeding  generations  shall  fur^ 
nish  the  men  who  will  compose  it. 

Let's  drop  all  controversy  and  live  like 
brothers.  Let  the  colleges  educate  dentists 
for  the  country.  Let  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Dental  Examiners  refuse  to  keep 
company  with  any  college  which  graduates 
deutists  lower  than  does  its  colleagues  ;  but 
all  join  in  the  great  and  common  cause  of 
upholding  the  dignity  of  the  dental  profes- 
sion. D.  D.  Atkinson. 


A  Qood  Example. 

Dr.  Taft,  of  the  Dental  Department  of 
the  University  of  Michigan,  annually  pre- 
sents to  the  senior  class  of  that  school  the 
Dental  Code  of  Ethics  and  urges  each  mem- 
ber of  the  class  to  sign  it. 

This  may  be  one  reason  why  so  few,  if 
any,  of  the  graduates  of  that  institutioa 
fall  from  professional  grace. 


Be  Careful. 


Never  extract  a  tooth,  and  particularly  a 
lower  one,  without  having  a  napkin  in  the 
mouth  posterior  to  the  tooth  to  be  extracted. 
If  you  do,  some  day  the  tooth  will  fly  down 
into  the  trachea  and  never  stop  until  it 
finds  a  resting  place  somewhere  along  the 
bronchi. 
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STNOPSIS  OF  ACT  PASSED  B7 
THE  QENERAL  ASSEMBLY 
OF  QEOIiaiA,  DECEMBER, 
1897. 


BY  D.  D.  ATKINSON, 
Chairman  Committee  on  Legislation,  G.  S.  D.  S. 


It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
practice  dentistry  in  the  State  of  Georgia 
without  having  a  license  from  the  Board  of 
Dental  Examiners  of  Georgia  to  practice. 

Does  not  affect  those  who  have  lawful 
right  under  the  laws  of  Georgia  to  practice 
at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  Act. 

The  Georgia  State  Dental  Society  nomi- 
nates five  of  its  members  and  five  non-mem- 
hers,  from  whom  the  Governor  appoints 
five  persons  who  shall  constitute  the  Board. 

Their  terms  of  office  shall  be  for  one, 
two,  three,  four  and  five  years,  respectively. 

Each  year  thereafter,  the  Society  nomi- 
nates two  persons  from  whom  the  Governor 
appoints  one  whose  term  shall  be  five  years. 

The  present  members,  Drs.  John  H. 
Coyle,  B.  H.  Catching,  H.  H.  Johnson, 
A.  G.  Bouton  and  D.  i).  Atkinson  hold 
over  until  the  annual  meeting  for  1898. 

The  Board  is  required  to  meet  annually, 
at  the  time  and  place  of  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Georgia  State  Dental  Society, 
and  in  the  city  where  dental  colleges  are 
located,  on  or  near  the  date  of  the  closing 
of  the  college  term. 

Shall  have  a  seal  bearing  the  name 
**  Board  of  Dental  Examiners  of  Georgia.'* 

AH  books  of  said  Board  shall  be  books  of 
public  record. 

Said  Board  shall  examine  all  applicants 
furnishing  satisfactory  evidence  of  having 
graduated  from  a  school  of  dentistry  whose 
term  and  curriculum  is  equal  to  that  of  a 
majority  of  the  schools  of  dentistry  of  the 
Tuited  States,  or  furnishing  satisfactory 
evidence  of  having  been  licensed  after  ex- 
amination by  any  other  State  Board  ;  and 
if  such  applicant  pass  a  satisfactory  exam- 


ination, a  license  to  practice  dentistry  in 
this  State  shall  be  granted  to  the  applicant. 

If  any  person  becomes  unfit  to  practice 
by  reason  of  indecency,  incompetency,  gross 
negligence,  etc.,  etc.,  he  may  be  indicted 
in  any  court  having  jurisdiction  and  his 
license  be  revoked  by  the  Board. 

The  offense  for  violation  of  this  act  is  a 
misdemeanor  and  punishable  by  a  fine  not 
to  exceed  one  thousand  dollars.  Nothing 
in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  prevent 
any  person  from  extracting  teeth  without 
fee  or  reward. 

A  fee  of  ten  ($10)  dollars  is  fixed  for  ex- 
amination to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
Board.  Members  allowed  four  ($4)  dollars 
per  diem  lor  the  time  engaged  in  the  duties 
of  their  office. 

The  fee  for  temporary  license  shall  be 
five  dollars,  and  belongs  to  the  member 
issuing  the  same. 

The  ten-dollar  fee  is  not  refunded  if  the 
applicant  fails  to  pass. 

The  Board  shall  make  an  annual  report 
to  the  Georgia  State  Dental  Society,  to- 
gether with  all  moneys  received  and  dis^ 
bursed  pursuant  to  this  act  The  Secretary 
shall  give  such  bond  and  receive  such  com- 
pensation as  the  Board  may  direct. 

Any  excess  over  three  hundred  dollars  in 
the  treasury  shall  be  paid  into  the  common 
school  fund  of  the  State. 

All  licenses  must  be  recorded  in  the 
county  or  counties  in  which  the  holder  prac- 
tices, and  failing  so  to  do,  the  same  will  be 
forfeited,  and  cannot  be  restored  except 
upon  payment  to  the  Board  often  ($10.00) 
dollars. 

It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  to  practice 
dentistry  or  to  do  any  dental  operation 
under  the  protection  of  another's  license. 

Section  20  describes  what  dental  practice 
is  within  the  meaning  of  this  act. 

All  dentists  in  actual  practice  in  this 
State  are  exempt  from  jury  duty. 

Section  22  repeals  all  other  laws  relating 
to  the  practice  of  dentistry  in  this  State. 
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However,  the  provision  in  Section  1  re- 
affirms the  act  of  1879,  by  which  all  per- 
sons are  lawful  practitioners  who  were  in 
actual  practice  prior  to  August  24,  1872. 


DENTISTRY  IN  RUSSIA. 


Mr.  A.  M.  Wolfe,  of  Wilna,  Russia, 
writing  to  the  British  Journal  of  Dental 
Science,  for  December,  gives  an  entertain- 
ing account  of  the  status  of  dentistry  in 
that  country.  Any  one  over  the  age  of 
seventeen,  irrespective  of  sex,  is  allowed  to 
become  apprenticed  to  a  dental  practitioner 
without  any  preliminary  examination  what- 
ever; and  though  the  prescribed  course  of 
study  is  very  high,  the  final  examinations 
are  not  thought  to  be  thorough,  as  one 
rarely  fails  to  pass  successfully. 

Mr.  Wolfe  adds  that  the  majority  of  prac- 
ticing dentists  are  men  of  little  education, 
and  as  such,  are  hardly  fit  to  be  members 
of  a  noble  and  liberal  profession,  but  there 
are  some  good  mechanics  among  them.  Of 
late  there  has  been  a  tremendous  rush  into 
dentistry,  as  it  is  thought  to  be  a  profitable 
business  (the  same  delusive  idea  obtains 
very  generally  in  America),  and  men  of  all 
sorts  and  conditions  and  all  ages  have  taken 
it  up  in  the  hope  of  gaining  fame  and  cash. 
The  practice  of  medicine  and  dentistry  is 
strictly  prohibited  to  any  one  not  possessing 
the  required  qualification,  and  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  the  law  is  carried  out  with 
the  utmost  rigor,  except  in  far-off  and  out- 
of-the-way  localities  where  the  **  znakhari," 
i.  e.,  sorcerers  and  such  like  charlatans,  still 
hold  their  own. 

The  public  is  also  fairly  well  protected 
against  unskillful  treatment  as  far  as  the 
law  can  protect  it.  Should  death  or  even 
severe  injury  result  from  the  unskillful  or 
careless  treatment  of  the  dentist,  the  patient 
has  only  to  complain  to  the  Medical  Inspec- 
tor and  the  guilty  one  be  ordered  to  take  to 
study  again  and  pass  another  examination, 
and  if  the  offense  be  repeated  a  few  times. 


he  may  be  compelled  to  give  up  his  practice 
altogether. 

Medical  men  are  permitted  to  practice 
dentistry  without  an  additional  examination, 
and  some  make  use  of  this  permission,  hav- 
ing picked  up  a  little  knowledge  of  operat- 
ing either  at  home  or  in  a  few  cases,  by 
spending  a  few  months  in  some  dental  sur- 
gery abroad.  Like  Russians  of  ail  sorts, 
Mr.  Wolfe  says,  the  dentists  do  not  hurry 
themselves.  They  smoke  cigarettes  all  day 
long,  and  appear  rather  ^ow  to  one  used  to 
the  rush  and  hurry  of  an  English  practice. 
Among  the  foreigners  he  mentions  the  fact 
that  an  Irishman,  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Mur- 
phy, holds  the  distinguished  post  of  dentist 
to  the  Imperial  Court. 

The  female  dentist,  especially  if  married, 
brings  the  fees  down  very  much,  as  relying 
on  her  husband's  earnings  she  will  work  for 
a  smaller  remuneration  than  any  dentist 
can  be  satisfied  with.  Then,  too,  the  Rus- 
sian women  are  passionately  given  to  gossip 
and  scandal- mongering,  and  the  dentist's 
least  mistake  and  unfortunate  accident  be- 
comes the  cause  of  nasty  and  ill-bred 
remarks  that  fly  all  over  the  town  and  are 
enough  to  ruin  a  man's  reputation  and 
drive  half  his  patients  away. 

Notwithstanding  this  gloomy  picture,  our 
informant  says  there  is  a  good  future  for 
dentists  in  Russia,  as  the  public  is  becoming 
more  educated  in  dental  matters ;  and  that 
people,  ten  years  ago,  who  would  not  think 
of  visiting  a  dentist,  now  readily  seek  him 


out. 


«J  .      Jkm      Kju 


Removal  of  Teeth  from   Rubber 
Plates  by  Boiling. 

Instead  of  holding  the  plate  over  a  gas* 
jet  until  the  teeth  can  be  prized  off,  un- 
pleasant odors  may  be  avoided  by  boiling 
the  plate  for  a  few  moments,  when  the  rub- 
ber will  be  found  yielding,  and  by  grasping 
it  with  the  pliers  the  rubber  may  be  sprung 
from  the  teeth,  and  a  few  repetitions  will 
complete  matters. 
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SCIENCE. 

Written  on  the  'eve  of  consolidation  of 
8.  D.  A.  and  American  Association  at  Old  Point 
Comfort,  August  Ist,  1897,  by  Wm.  H.  Rich- 
ards, Knoxvjlle,  Tenn. 

Onward  I  Onward !  Oh  Ships  of  Science, 

At  thy  helm  Progression  stands; 
In  her  face  we  see  defiance 

To  opposing  shifting  sands. 

Onward  let  her  watchword  be 

Like  the  ceaseless  wave  of  time, 
Now  at  land,  now  at  sea 

Heedless  of  zone  or  clime. 

To  us  she  came  and  lo  I  her  light 

Thro'  unseen  darkness,  like  Roentgen  Ray 
Led  our  feeble  thoughts  and  sight 

Face  to  face  with  Nature's  way. 

Thro'  countless  ages  she  must  run, 
O'er  trackless  wastes  she  must  go, 

May  her  ken,  when  she  is  done, 
Be  all  'twas  meant  for  man  to  know. 


An  Incisor  Faced. 


A  Beliable  Formula  for  a  Tooth- 
ache Medicine. 

The  following  combination  will  be  found 
an  excellent  preparation  to  relieve  an  aching 
tooth  with  an  exposed  or  nearly  exposed 
nerve.  It  may  be  used  also  in  cases  of 
sensitive  dentine : 

K     Oil  cloves 3  ijss. 

Creosote 3  j. 

Carbolic  acid 3  ss 

Oil  sassafras 

Tr.  aconite aa  gtt.  xv. 

Tr.  benzoin  co 3  ijss. 

Alcohol  q.s.  ad §  j. 

M 

Before  applying  the  medicine,  the  cavity 
should  first  be  washed  out  with  tepid  water 
to  remove  any  debria  lodged  there  and 
acting  as  an  irritant  to  the  nerve.  Use  the 
syringe  for  this  purpose,  being  careful  not 
to  send  the  water  into  the  cavity  with  any 
considerable  force.  After  drying  the  cav- 
ity, make  application  of  medicine  on  a 
piece  of  cotton,  small  enough  to  barely  go 
into  the  cavity  and  be  retained  there. 

H.  K.  J. 


The  following  practical  method  of  treat- 
ing a  badly  broken  down  lateral  incisor  in 
which  the  pulp  was  alive,  is  reported  in  the 
Penn,  Dental  Journal : 

The  natural  crown  had  been  lost  to  three- 
fourths  its  extent,  the  remainder  still  stood 
in  a  healthy  condition,  and  its  length  was 
augmented  by  the  recession  of  the  gum  from 
the  neck  of  the  tooth.  The  pulp  had  re- 
ceded with  the  loss  of  tooth-substance,  and 
was  still  alive. 

It  was  deemed  best  not  to  devitalize,  for 
the  reason  that  the  patient  was  not  to  be  in 
the  city  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  and 
the  tooth  could  be  crowned  without  this  step. 
So  the  root  was  prepared  as  follows :  The 
palatal  wall  was  left  as  long  as  possible, 
while  the  lingual  was  cut  almost  to  the  gum- 
margin  and  as  near  the  pulp  as  was  advis- 
able. Between  the  position  of  the  pulp- 
canal  and  the  palatal  surface  two  small  holes 
were  made  with  a  spear-pointed  drill,  to  a 
depth  of  about  two  lines,  parallel  to  the 
long  axis  of  the  tooth,  and  a  cap  adjusted 
to  the  root  in  the  usual  manner.  Holes 
were  then  drilled  in  the  cap  at  the  position 
of  the  two  holes,  and  two  stiff  platinum  pins 
were  inserted,  cemented  in  place  and  after- 
ward soldered  to  the  cap.  A  plate  tooth  of 
proper  size,  shape  and  color  having  been 
selected,  it  was  backed  with  gold  and  ground 
to  fit  the  cap.  All  the  parts  having  then 
been  fitted  and  cemented  together,  were  re- 
moved, invested  and  soldered.  When  the 
crown  was  finished  and  cemented  into  place 
it  gave  the  appearance  of  being  an  ordinary 
Richmond  crown.  As  the  strain  of  masti- 
cation upon  an  upper  lateral  incisor  is  such 
as  to  force  the  crown  upward  and  outward, 
the  anchorage  provided  in  this  case  met  the 
requirements. 

There  is  a  fine  opening  in  Atlanta  for  a 
professional  tooth  extractor.  The  right  party 
may  write  to  the  American  Dental 
Weekly  for  particulars. 
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Case  of  Autrum  and  Frontal  Sinus 
Being  in  Communication. 


The  fact  that  the  frontal  sinus  is  some- 
times in  communication  with  the  autrum 
and  that  a  diseased  condition  of  one  cavity 
might  involve  the  other  where  such  commu- 
nication existed,  was  probably  first  asserted 
by  Dr.  M.  H.  Cryer  in  his  recent  researches. 
Since  then  others  have  verified  these  state- 
ments, and  by  practical  demonstrations 
have  proven  it  to  be  a  fact  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  doubt.  Dr.  Truman  W.  Bro- 
phy  treated  a  case  of  this  kind  which  he  de- 
scribed before  the  American  Dental  Associ- 
ation. Following  is  a  synopsis  of  his  treat- 
ment of  the  case : 

After  making  the  usual  openings  into  the 
autrum,  removing  all  diseased  bone  and 
treating  antiseptically,  the  membranes  of 
this  cavity  soon  returned  to  a  normal  con- 
dition, but  there  was  still  an  accumulation 
of  pus  at  the  upper  nasal  surface.  After 
several  months  of  vigorous  treatment  with- 
out success,  it  was  decided  that  the  frontal 
sinus  must  be  involved.  An  operation  was 
decided  upon  and  performed.  The  anterior 
wall  of  the  frontal  sinus  was  removed  so  as 
to  expose  the  greater  portion  of  the  cavity 
to  view.  It  was  found  to  be  filled  with  pus 
and  denuded  of  membrane,  and  on  carrying 
the  incision  downward  along  the  inner  can- 
thus  of  the  eye,  a  probe  was  introduced 
which  passsed  without  obstruction  into  the 
autrum.  Continuing  the  operation,  a  por- 
tion  of  the  nasal  bone  of  the  affected  side 
was  removed,  when  pus  was  found  to  dribble 
from  the  region  of  the  ethmoid  cells.  These 
cells  were  curetted,  some  diseased  bone  re- 
moved, and  the  surface,  together  with  the 
frontal  sinus  and  autrum,  thoroughly  irri- 
gated. The  wound  made  for  opening  the 
sinus  was  closed  and  a  tube  introduced  and 
the  parts  dressed  with  antiseptic  gauze. 
Fluid  boracic  acid  solution  was  daily  used 
for  irrigating  the   parts,  being  introduced 

through  the  tube.     Suppuration  continued 
for  a  short  time,  but  finally  ceased. 


Cases  of  this  kind  could  not  be  cured  by 
opening  and  treating  through  the  autrum 
alone ;  it  would  be  an  impossibility  to  reach 
the  diseased  territory  in  the  frontal  sinus 
through  this  avenue.  Dr.  Brophy  recom- 
mends boracic  acid  for  antral  treatment,  and 
in  cases  where  suppuration  is  hard  to  arrest, 
he  recommends  nitrate  of  silver.  It  may 
be  used  in  a  strength  of  about  2  per  cent. 

H.  H    J. 


Compound  Tincture  of  Benzoin. 


Most  of  the  preparations  put  up  and  sold 
by  druggists  as  **Toothache  drops"  can  be 
greatly  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  tincture  benzoin  compound.  It 
not  only  has  a  soothing  effect  upon  the  overly- 
excited  nerve  from  near  exposure,  but  leaves 
a  gum  coating  over  the  point  of  exposure, 
thereby  protecting  the  nerve  from  further 
irritation  to  some  extent. 

Dr.  T.  S.  Kelley,  in  The  Ohio  Dental 
Joujiialf  recommends  the  use  of  compound 
tincture  of  benzoin  as  a  substitute  for 
tincture  of  aconite  and  iodine  as  follows : 

Place  a  drop  of  tincture  benzoin  com- 
pound on  the  dry  gum,  and  cover  with  a  pad 
of  dry  cotton,  allowing  it  to  remain  from  one 
to  twelve  hours.  Or,  in  severe  cases,  saturate 
a  capsicum  plaster  with  the  tincture  and 
apply  to  the  dry  gum.  h.  r.  t. 


An  Old  Cement  Filling. 


A  few  months  ago  I  was  called  on  to  re- 
fill a  tooth  for  a  lady.  The  tooth  to  be 
filled  was  a  superior  left  first  molar.  It  and 
three  others  had  been  filled  with  cement  by 
Dr.  Dobbins,  of  West  Point,  twelve  years 
previous.  Just  one  of  the  four  needed  my 
attention.  The  others  were  in  perfect  con- 
dition and  the  cement  was  only  slightly 
worn.  We  often  see  cases  where  we  find  it 
true  that  one  good  cement  filling  is  worth 
more  than  several  inferior  gold  or  amalgam 
fillings.         Henry  C.  Hopkins,  D.D.8. 
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Cataphoresis. 

Regarding  the  value  of  cataphoresis,  opin- 
ioD8  have  differed  so  widely,  it  mayibe  reas- 
suring to  the  less  sanguine  to  note  what  Dr. 
J.  0.  Ely  has  to  say  on  the  subject  : 

As  the  result  of  300  operations  and  six- 
teen months'  experience  with  cataphoresis, 
he  is  convinced  that  in  the  hands  of  the 
careful  operator  it  is  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  ever  given  to  the  profession  ;  that 
it  can  be  applied  to  90  per  cent,  of  sensitive 
cavities,  and  that  it  is  successful  in  95  per 
cent,  of  the  cases  in  which  it  is  properly 
applied. 

That  there  is  no  destruction  of  tooth  or 
pulp  tissue. 

That  there  is  no  danger  of  injury  to  gum 
tissue  if  it  is  properly  insulated  and  a  high 
voltage  is  not  used. 

That  fifteen  volts  is  sufficient  to  produce 
the  required  results. 

That  properly  performed,  the  production 
of  partial  or  complete  anesthesia  of  tooth  or 
pulp  should  be  accomplished  without  pain 
or  discomfit  to  the  patient  in  any  way. 

That  all  patients  without  exception  have 
been  more  than  willing  to  pay  the  additional 
cost  when  the  length  of  operation  was  in- 
creased by  the  use  of  cataphoresis. 

That  it  is  of  great  benefit  where  it  is  nec- 
essary to  remove  or  destroy  pulp,  for  by  its 
use  the  pulp  can  be  removed  absolutely 
without  pain. 

That  as  a  result  of  its  use  patients  lose 
completely  their  fear  of  dental  operations. 

That  from  our  professional  life  the  nerv- 
ous strain  is  almost  entirely  eliminated. 

That  the  proper  preparation  of  cavities  is 
DO  longer  prevented  by  nervous  fears  or 
Auffering  of  patient. 

Lastly,  that  dread  of  the  operations  being 
removed  from  minds  of  patients,  necessary 
work  is  no  longer  neglected  by  them,  and 
teeth  will  be  kept  in  much  better  condition 
than  at  present. 

A  little  girl  who  cried  in  a  dentist's  chair, 
told  her  mamma,  on  reaching  home,  that 
saliva  ran  out  of  her  eyes. 


Death 


Has  been  active  of  late  in  depleting  our 
ranks  of  some  of  its  brightest  men.  The 
announcement  is  made  from  St.  Louis  of  the 
recentdeathof  Dr.  Wm.  N.  Morris*  n, of  that 
city.  The  dental  engine  was  an  offspring  of 
his  genius,  and  had  he  accomplished  noth- 
ing more,  it  is  sufiicient  to  embalm  his  mem- 
ory for  all  time  in  the  hearts  of  the  profes- 
sion. 

The  lives  of  such  men  should  serve  as  a 
perpetual  inspiration  to  those  who  aspire  to 
**do  good  unto  all  men,  but  especially  unto 
those  of  the  same  household  and  faith." 

A  shining  light  has  indeed  gone  out,  and 
we  mourn  with  those  who  mourn. 

J.    A..  \j» 


Remember. 


That  whenever  you  have  strong  walls  and 
accessible  cavities,  gold  will  make  the  best 
fillings. 

That  where  cavities  in  molars  are  not 
subject  to  attrition,  tin  is  a  very  excellent 
filling. 

That  tin  beneath  gold  in  any  molar  cav- 
ity indicating  gold,  makes  a  good  filling. 

That  tin  is  perhaps  the  best  material  at 
the  cervical  wall. 

That  while  amalgam  is  good  in  its  place, 
there  is  far  too  much  of  it  used. 

That  amalgam  fillings  and  all  gold  crowns 
have  no  business  on  incisors. 

That  you  must  have  warm  water  to  use 
in  the  syringe  when  sensitive  teeth  are  to  be 
washed  out. 

That  cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness,  and 
filth  will  drive  an  angel  from  your  office. 


To  Separate  Teeth. 


Place  a  coarse  cotton  or  flax  thread  be- 
tween the  teeth  up  to  the  gingivae ;  then  tie 
a  knot  right  between  them.  This  draws 
the  thread  from  the  gum,  saves  much  pain 
to  the  patient,  and  is  very  effective. 
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bank  in  that  city  to^aj,  here  he  practiced 
dentistrj  through  the  summers,  and  with 
bU  invalid  wife  he  spent  the  corresponding 
winters  od  bis  ranch  in  Florida. 

In  185)3  he  again  returned  to  New  York 
City.  Id  1895  be  pulled  up  all  stakes  and 
eet  them  down  in  St.  Augustine,  Fla., 
where  you  will  find  him  tbe  rest  of  his  life 
busily  engaged  at  his  profession. 


DK.  S.  EWING  SMITH, 

Sr.AuiiUSTiNE,  Flu.. 
Presidenlof    the  Flu  i  id  a  .Slate  Dental  Association. 

Dr.  Smith  was  born  October  15,  1841, 
in  the  State  of  New  York.  When  but 
nineteen  years  of  age  he  became  a  dental 
student,  through  the  advice  and  influence 
of  Dr.  Frank  Abbot.  He  has  always  been 
a  close  student,  a  hard  worker,  and  never 
believing  in  patents,  he  has  given  to  tbe 
profession  many  of  his  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries, afterwards  to  see  a  patent  placed 
Upon  them  by  some  one.  Like  many  who 
started  in  tbe  profeeeion,  he  never  tiniahed 
his  dental  education,  having  taken  but  one 
course  at  the  New  York  College  of  Dental 
Surgery. 

In  the  sixties,  after  the  cruel,  cruel  rich 
man's  war  and  poor  man's  fight  was  over, 
we  find  him  practicing  his  chosen  profession 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  with  a  lame  hand 
and  leg. 

In  tbe  eighties  be  took  the  advice  of 
Horace  Greeley  and  went  West,  built  a  fine 
and  costly  three-story  residence  and  dental 
office  combined,  in  tbe  city  of  Counsel 
tirove,  Kansas.  Also  a  busineas  block,  in 
which  he  established  the  Farmers  and  Dro- 
veie  Bank,  which  is  the  most  prosperous 


The  First  American  Dentist. 

Dr.  William  H.  Truman,  of  Philadel- 
phia, in  Itemi  of  Interest,  takes  issue  with 
Dr.  Ledyard,  who  declared  Joseph  Lemarie 
the  firet  practicing  American  dentist.  Dr. 
Trueraan  says:  "Without  detracting  from 
the  honor  due  Joseph  Lemarie,  he  was  not 
the  first  practicing  dentist  in  America. 
Robert  Wooffendale,  a  pupil  of  Thomas 
Berdmore,  came  to  New  York  in  1766,  re- 
maining, however,  only  a  few  years.  A 
Dr.  Baker,  of  whom  little  is  known,  was 
before  Lemarie  in  Philadelphia,  and  Isaac 
Greenwood,  a  native  born  Bostonian,  is 
credited  with  being  tbe  first  dentist  in  that 
city,  practicing  as  early  as  1770.  His  son, 
Clark  Greenwood,  and  several  others,  were 
in  New  York ;  and  Baltimore  also  had  prac- 
titioners of  our  art  prior  to  Lemarie's  visit." 

Tbe  opinion  has  long  been  entertained  by 
many  that  our  Dr.  W.  G.  Bosswill  was  the 
first  American  dentist  ?  j.  A.  C. 


Tempering  Large  Springs. 

Large  springs,  like  gun-springs,  should 
be  heated  evenly  to  a  blood  red,  and 
quenched  in  a  good-sized  dish  of  oil,  i.  e., 
in  oil  enough  so  it  will  not  get  heated  from 
the  steel  pieces  tempered  in  it  The  spring 
should  then  be  "lowered"  a  little  by  heating 
in  a  dish  of  oil  until  the  oil  catches  fire  and 
burns  freely. 

Tbe  American  Devtal  Weekly  is  just 
what  the  profession  needs, 

Leonard  R.  Booze,  D.D.S. 
WorthingtoD,  Ind. 
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Examining  Boards  and  State 

Laws. 


When  laws  were  first  commeDced  to  be 
enacted  and  examining  boards  established, 
a  great  ebullition  wa.s  perceptible  among 
the  faculties  of  some  colleges.  They  con- 
tended that  they,  being  the  teachers,  should 
know  who  were  competent  to  practice,  and 
that  their  judgment  in  matters  of  profi- 
ciincy  was  superior  to  the  members  of  the 
various  State  boards.  Some  differences  hav- 
ing arisen  between  the  faculties  and  State 
boards,  the  ebullition,  which  had  had  a 
period  of  rest,  may  be  observed  again.  At 
the  first  thought  we  might  say  that,  in 
theory  this  would  hold  good,  but  in  practice 
it  certainly  does  not  seem  always  to  be  the 
case.  At  least,  it  seems  that  students  have 
succeeded  in  escaping  from  the  best  of 
echools,  with  diplomas  in  their  possession, 
who,  it  would  take  no  eocpert  to  discover, 
were  wofuUy  incompetent  to  practice 
dentistry. 


This  was  more  frequent  in  the  begtsfiing 
and  it  has  not  ceased  to  be  the  case  in  this- 
day.  Arguments  in  favor  of  abolishing 
laws  and  boards  altogether  cannot  but 
sound  ridiculous  and  amusing  to  those  who- 
have  served  on  examining  boards,  and  know 
from  experience  and  not  hearsay  the  truth 
in  regard  to  these  things. 

Incompetency  has  been  charged  to  ex- 
aminers, in  that,  branches  are  now  taught 
that  were  not  taught  when  these  men  grad-^ 
uated,  who  are]  now  serving  on  the  boards. 
That  is  poor  argument  for  the  college  men. 
Did  not  some  of  them  graduate  before  these^ 
new  branches  were  taught  in  colleges,  and 
is  it  not  a  fact  that  some  who  now  compose 
prominent  faculties  obtained  their  diplomas 
in  a  complimentary  manner  ?  What  applies 
to  one  should  apply  to  both.  If  these  ex- 
aminers are  incompetent  to  pass  on  the 
qualification  of  a  student  because  they  grad- 
uated before  certain  higher  branches  were 
taught,  these  teachers  are  incompetent  to* 
teach  for  the  same  reason. 

It  should  take  an  expert  to  teach.  As  Dr. 
Barrett  says,  ''  he  must  be  born  a  teacher ; 
he  cannot  be  manufactured  for  the  position. 
He  must  have  the  power  of  impressing 
upon  others  his  individuality,  his  energy, 
his  ambition." 

We  contend  that  that  is  true,  that  it  takes 
special  gifts  and  talents  to  teach;  but  we 
also  contend  that  it  takes  no  special  talent 
or  gift  to  discover  that  some  graduates  being 
turned  out,  even  in  this  day  and  time,  are 
not  competent  to  practice  deutistry  in- 
telligently. 

The  time  is  not  yet  when  examining^ 
boards  or  State  laws  can  be  dispensed  with, 
and  the  time  has  not  arrived  when  they  will 
be  dispensed  with.  They  have  done  a  great 
work  for  the  profession,  and  a  greater  work 
for  the  people  whom  they  have  protected, 
and  there  is  still  great  work  ahead  for  them 
to  do.  They  have  been  assailed,  misrepre- 
sented and  abused,  but  by  whom?  Sam 
Jones  says  the  **  hit  dog  howls." 
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The  laity  of  the  profession  are  not  clam- 
oring for  a  repeal  of  the  laws.  .  The  people 
do  not  say  repeal  the  laws,  for  by  their  rep- 
resentatives in  the  legislatures  they  are  pass- 
ing amendments  at  every  session  making 
them  stronger  and  more  effective  for  the 
protection  of  those  whom  they  represent. 

Then,  if  these  do  not  want  the  laws  re- 
pealed and  the  examining  boards  abolished, 
who  is  it  that  wants  it  done.  The  answer 
seems  to  be  only  the  colleges.  No,  we 
won't  say  Hie  colleges,  we  will  say  some  col- 
leges, for  there  are  some  good  colleges  which 
recognize  the  importance  of  the  boards  and 
co-operate  with  them  in  their  good  work. 
There  should  be  no  antagonism  between  the 
boards  and  colleges.  Colleges  are  essential 
and  are  doing  a  great  work  in  educating  the 
incoming  members.  The  boards  are  essen- 
tial, for  they  protect  the  people  from  em. 
piricism,  by  apprehending  those  who  through 
fraud  obtain  diplomas  when  they  are  not 
entitled  to  them,  and  see  that  colleges  carry 
out  their  obligations  to  their  students  to 
teach  them  and  teach  them  well. 

Did  you  ever  notice  that  those  who  dislike 
to  have  their  work  inspected  are  generally 
those  who  do  very  pO'»r  work?  If  a  man's 
work  stands  the  test  he  don't  care  who  in- 
spects it.  You  may  always  be  suspicious  of 
the  man  who  dislikes  to  have  his  work 
scrutinized. 

We  hope  the  differences  of  the  boards  and 
colleges  may  be  reconciled,  and  that  har- 
mony may  once  more  prevail.  No  good  can 
come  from  abuse  and  wrangling.  Each 
must  recognize  the  rights  of  the  other,  and 
recognize  that  each  has  rights  and  feel- 
ings too. 

The  colleges  must  not  say,  **  you  do  as 
we  say;  we  will  formulate  some  rules  and 
present  them  to  you,  and  you  agree  to  them, 
and  we  will  become  reconciled  and  tolerate 
you  as  well  as  we  can  " 

The  boards  must  not  presume  to  dictate 
too  strongly.  Give  them  time,  they  are 
coming  to  the  standard  desired  by  degrees. 
It  is  so  much  better  now  than  it  was  a  few 
years  ago  it  is  really  gratifying. 

H.  H.  Johnson. 


Shoppers. 

That  the  physician,  as  well  as  the  dentist, 
is  bothered  by  **  shoppers,"  is  shown  by 
the  following  taken  from  the  Atlantic  Medl* 
cal  Weekly: 

**The  custom  of  price-cutting  which  pos- 
sibly is  of  service  in  a  mercantile  way  is  not 
worthy  of  the  medical  profession.  It  is  get- 
ting altogether  too  common  to  have  patients 
go  the  rounds  of  the  physicians'  offices  get- 
ting prices  for  an  intended  operation,  for  all 
the  world  like  a  bunch  of  women  going 
shopping,  and  the  simile  does  not  end  there, 
for  frequently  the  outcome  of  it  all  is  that 
the  patient  goes  to  a  hospital  and  pays 
nothing,  just  as  the  shopper  goes  home  with- 
out purchasing  anything  " 

The  shopper  does  not  hunt  for  skill  at  all, 
but  for  price,  whether  he  seeks  the  dentist 
or  physician;  why,  then,  should  he  receive 
any  consideration  from  the  intelligent  prac- 
titioner? Some  shoppers  are  very  shrewd, 
and  yet  the  **  earmarks  "  will  show  on  them. 
The  truly  professional  dentist  compromises 
himself  by  operating  for  such  people.  He 
may  perform  an  operation  never  so  skill- 
fully, but  it  is  not  appreciated,  even  though 
he  tells  the  patient  that  his  regular  charges 
have  been  greatly  reduced  because  he  wished 
to  give  him  the  benefit  of  skillful  service. 
The  shopper  cares  nothing  for  skill ;  all  he 
wants  is  the  price,  and  the  dentist  who 
caters  to  such  people  loses  self  respect. 


The  St.  Louis  Dental  Society  is  taking 
on  new  life.  The  last  meeting  was  held  at 
the  office  of  Dr.  Windhorst.  An  interesting 
paper  was  read  by  Dr.  G.  H.  Gibson  on 
Dental  Education  of  the  Public. 

The  State  Board  of   Dental  Examiners 

were  present  and  gave  an  account  of  their 

trials  and  tribulations.     The  next   meeting 

of  the  socie  y  will  be  held  at  the  Lindell 

Hotel,  January  4th,  1898,  at  which    time 

officers  for  the  ensuing  year  will  be  elected 
and  a  permanent  meeting-place  decided 
upon. 
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Board  of  Examiners  for  Lawyers. 


The  legislature  of  Georgia  has  just  passed 
tm  act  creating  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  a  board  of  examiners  to  pass  upon  the 
qualification  of  persons  entering  the  legal 
profession.  Verily  the  trend  of  professional 
culture  is  upward.  Heretofore  a  person  to 
be  admitted  to  the  bar,  had  merely  to  go 
before  a  commission  appointed  by  the  su- 
perior court  to  pass  upon  his  particular 
case,  and  such  others  as  applied  for  admis- 
sion at  the  same  time.  This  did  not  seem 
to  eet  a  high  enough  standard,  and  the 
movement  to  better  methods,  after  years 
of  talk  and  deliberation,  has  culminated  in 
the  act  above  referred  to.  From  the  ex- 
perience of  boards  of  examiners  in  other 
professions  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  this  is  a 
long  step  iu  the  right  direction  and  can  but 
work  good  to  the  people  as  well  as  to  the 
legal  profession.  Reviewing  the  history  of 
our  country  it  is  shocking  to  note  the  con- 
dition of  things  thirty  years  ago.  What  a 
pasture  Georgia  must  hWe  been  for  the 
charlatan  in  all  professions !  No  restriction 
around  him,  nothing  between  him  and  the 
unsuspecting  people.  Even  in  this  day  it 
is  not  unusual  to  see  a  great  harvest  of  dol- 
lars gathered  by  unscrupulous  fakirs  in 
open  daylight,  in  populous  streets,  for  which 
the  victims  get  absolutely  no  return,  and 
only  awake  to  a  realization  that  they  are 
duped  when  somebody  says  I  told   you  so. 

Let  dentistry  claim  the  honor,  and  it  is 
justly  hers,  of  being  the  first  to  raise  its 
standard  by  calling  for  and  securing  the 
enactment  of  a  law  for  the  protection  of 
the  people  against  such  untutored  advent- 
urers. Next  the  pharmacists  got  a  board 
then  the  medical  profession,  and  surely  they 
needed  it;  and  last  the  lawyers  have  come  to 
the  front,  and,  with  their  usual  sagacity, 
have  outstripped  us  all  by  naming  as  their 
board  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  State,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Georgia. 

VTe  thus  see  that  examining  boards  are 


the  order  of  the  day,  and  however  hard 
they  are  fought  and  opposed  by  men  and 
corporations  whose  selfish  interest  it  is  to 
fight  them,  the  people  demand  their  estab- 
lishment for  their  own  protection  and  they 
will  not  down,  but  will  themselves  look  up- 
ward and  onward.  A. 


Careless  Grown  and  Bridge  Work. 


More  just  criticism  and  complaint  has 
been  made  against  crown  and  bridge  work 
than  any  other  special  department  of  den- 
tistry. Even  the  rough,  cheap  class  of 
plate  work,  so  common  among  that  class  of 
dentists  seeking  only  returns  in  dollars  and 
cents  for  their  labor,  does  not  deserve  the 
censure  and  criticism  justly  heaped  on 
slovenly  crown  and  bridge  work.  The 
plate  work  thus  handed  out  to  the  patient  is 
known  and  accepted  as  cheap  work,  while 
in  most  cases  the  crown  and  bridge  work  is 
passed  off  as  strictly  first-class  in  every  re- 
spect. 

One  of  the  most  prolific  sources  of  evil 
in  this  class  of  work  is  a  want  of  proper  fit 
and  adaptation  of  bands  around  the  necks 
of  teeth.  In  crown  work  this  may  be 
avoided  by  giving  more  careful  attention  to 
the  preparation  of  the  tooth  or  root.  And 
the  same  suggestion  would  apply  in  bridge 
work  with  the  additional  precaution  as  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  P.  F.  Fletcher  in  The  Ohio 
Dental  Journal,  His  proposition  (and  a 
true  one,  too)  as  touching  this  point  is  : 
**All  bruises  are  ill-fitting  in  proportion  as 
their  piers  diverge  from  the  parallel.'*  As  a 
remedy  for  this  trouble  he  offers  the  follow- 
ing plan  of  procedure : 

How  shall  we  parallel  the  piers  ?  There 
is  probably  not  an  operator  who  would 
attempt  to  fill  an  approximal  cavity  with- 
out first  securing  space  to  properly  re- 
store the  original  contour.  The  same  con- 
ditions exist  here,  only  in  a  more  exagger- 
ated form,  and  the  same  principles  should 
therefore  apply.     Call  orthodontia  to  your 
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aid,  correct  the  position  of  these  malposed 
teeth.  Straighten  them  up  until  the  piers 
are  parallel,  thus  eliminating  the  V-shaped 
space,  securing  better  occlusion,  and  plac- 
ing the  abutments  in  position  to  receive  the 
finished  bridge  without  injury  either  to  teeth 
or  bands.  The  bridge  then  fits  as  was  in- 
tended. The  piers  being  parallel,  there  is 
1)0  excuse  for  a  misfitting  case.  Further- 
more, the  bridge  acts  as  a  permanent  retain- 
ing appliance,  holding  the  former  malposed 
teeth  in  their  proper  positions.  Do  not  at- 
tempt to  parallel  the  piers  by  grinding.  It 
is  a  very  deceptive  practice,  and  in  nearly 
all  cases  the  band  leaves  the  tooth  on  the 
mesio-proximal  surface  in  proportion  to  the 
distance  it  is  forced  down.  Regulate  the 
teeth,  and  the  construction  of  a  neat-fitting 
bridge  is  made  easy. 


Fruit  Eating. 


Each  year  people  grow  to  appreciate  more 
fully  the  value  of  fruit,  and  eat  it,  not  as  a 
luxury,  but  as  a  staple  article  of  food. 
Fruits  are  nourishing,  refreshing,  appetizing 
and  purifying,  and  consequently  have  effect 
upon  the  health  and  the  complexion.  Yet 
there  are  differences.  Grapes  and  apples 
are  highly  nutritious.  Grapes  usually  agree 
with  the  most  delicate  persons,  for  they  are 
so  easily  digested.  Nothing  is  easier  to  di. 
gest  than  a  baked  apple,  taken  either  with 
or  without  cream.  Oranges,  lemons  and 
limes  are  of  great  value  as  a  means  of  im- 
proving the  complexion,  and  they  are  espe- 
cially good  if  taken  before  breakfast.  Ripe 
peaches  are  easy  of  digestion  and  are  fatten- 
ing. Nothing  is  better  to  enrich  the  blood 
than  strawberries,  which  contain  a  larger 
percentage  of  iron  than  any  other  fruit. 
Fruit  with  firm  flesh,  like  apples,  cherries 
or  plums,  should  be  thoroughly  masticated, 
otherwise  they  are  difficult  to  digest.  The 
skin  of  raw  fruit  should  never  be  eaten,  and 

before  eating  grapes,  or  any  small  fruit, 
care  should  be  taken  to  remove  all  impuri- 
ties   by   washing.     Never  swallow    grape- 


stones.  Stale  fruit  and  unripe  fruit  should 
never  be  eaten,  and  very  acid  fruit  should 
not  be  taken  with  farinaceous  foods  unless 
the  person  has  vigorous  digestion. — The 
Sanitarian. 


A  Substitute  for  Articulating 

Paper. 

The  following  may  be  used  for  articulat- 
ing in  default  of  the  U8U*)1  paper.  Take  a 
little  thin  paper,  wet  the  finger  with  a  little 
alcohol  or  water,  and  rub  on  a  little  polish- 
ing rouge.  This  dries  quickly,  and  takes 
but  a  few  moments'  time  to  prepare. 

A  prominent  physician  of  India  recently 
died  from  the  bite  inflicted  by  one  of  the 
deadliest  of  snakes ;  he  had  been  making 
experiments  with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of 
an  antidote,  and  supposed  he  had  rendered 
himself  proof  against  the  venom  of  snakes. 
One  of  the  worst  victims  of  rheumatism  we- 
ever  knew  was  a  man  who  had  discovered  & 
positive  cure  for  the  disease.  The  secretary 
of  a  notorious  Cffiinnati  consumption  cure 
company  died  of  tuberculosis.  The  former 
proprietor  of  the  Lydia  somebody's  great 
female  nostrum  is  in  her  grave  dead  from* 
the  very  diseases  that  her  successors  are  in- 
decently advertising  against  in  the  poorer 
class  of  daily  papers. — Mass,  Med,  Jour, 


The  passage  of  the  new  Georgia  Dental 
Law  is  due  more  to  that  indefatigable  worker,. 
Dr.  D.  D.  Atkinson,  of  Brunswick,  than 
to  any  one  else.  We  wish  every  State  in 
the  Union  had  a  hundred  of  such  men. 
Georgia  is  proud  of  him,  and  would  not 
swap  him  for  a  million  of  the  ordinary 
kind. 


There  is  to  be  the  **  Indiana  DentalJour- 
nal'*  Dr.  Hunt  will,  we  suppose,  be  editor. 
The  American  Dental  Weekly  will  not 
fail  to  say  **  howdy,"  when  it  calls  at  this 
office,  as  some  of  the  monthlies  have  failed 
to  say  to  the  Weekly.  There  is  nothing 
small  about  us. 
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SBPTIO  INFECTION. 


BY  H.  H.  JOHNSON,  D.D.S., 
Macon,  0a. 


It  18  not  the  object  of  this  article  to  enter 
extensively  into  the  discussion  of  this  broad 
subject,  but  simply  to  touch  on  a  few  points 
of  every-day  interest  to  the  dental  surgeon. 
It  is  a  common  thing  -in  practice  to  have 
patients  present  themselves,  suffering  with 
acute  pericementitis,  caused  by  the  presence 
of  septic  matter  in  the  nerve  canal  of  a 
devitalized  tooth.  The  first  step  towards 
treatment,  of  course,  is  to  remove  the 
cause,  counterirritate  the  sore  part  by  med- 
ical agents,  depletion,  etc.  Right  here  in 
this  simple  little  operative  treatment, 
through  carelessness,  thoughtlessness  and 
sometimes  igqoi'ance,  patients  are  frequently 
caused  days  of  excruciating  pain,  followed 
by  severe  nervous  prostration.  In  opening 
up  one  of  these  septic  canals,  whether  in- 
flammation exists  in  the  surrounding  tissues 
or  not,  the  greatest  possible  care  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  forcing  the  smallest 
particle  of  the  contents  beyond  the  apex  of 
the  tooth  before  complete  sterilization  has 
been  accomplished.  The  pericementum  is 
an  extremely  delicate,  sensitive,  susceptible 
tissue,  and  when  once  infected  with  the 
smallest  particle  of  this  extremely  poison- 
ous matter,  may  result  in  the  formation  of 
alveolar  abscess  in  spite  of  all  the  after 
treatment  that  can  be  devised  by  the  most 
fertile  brain.  At  any  time  during  the 
treatment  of  these  canals  where  septic  mat- 
ter has  been  known  to  be  present,  it  is  ex- 


tremely dangerous  to  pnsh  a  probe  through 
the  apical  foramen  into  the  delicate  tissue 
beyond.  Indeed  there  are  so  many  thought- 
less ways  in  which  this  infection  may  be 
accomplished,  it  may  often  be  done  uncon- 
sciously and  with  a  full  understanding  of 
the  consequences.  Medicines  are  common- 
ly introduced  by  wrapping  cotton  around  a 
small  wire  probe,  forming  a  piston,  and 
pumping  it  up  into  the  canal.  This  is  a 
most  dangerous  procedure  unless  done  with 
a  very  delicate  touch  and  with  a  piston 
much  smaller  than  the  canal  to  be  medi- 
cated. Did  you  ever  notice  your  patient 
wince  and  shrink  away  with  the  exclama- 
tion, ''That  hurt  me  then  !  Do  you  suppose 
there  can  be  any  nerve  left  there  ?  "  These 
questions  sometimes  prove  annoying,  and 
yet  they  should  not.  It  did  hurt,  and  if  you 
will  stop  to  think,  pounds  of  force  may  be 
exerted  through  that  little  opening,  by  that 
tiny  little  force  pump,  with  a  pressure  im- 
perceptible to  the  hand.  Not  only  a  small 
bit,  but  half  the  contents  of  that  small 
canal  may  be  literally  packed  into  the 
tissues  beyond ;  almost  enough  to  produce 
septic  poisoning  over  the  entire  body,  but 
thanks  to  nature  she  comes  to  our  relief  and 
covers  up  many  of  our  faults  and  blunders. 

Septic  infection  may  and  does  come 
through  extraction  in  several  ways. 

Half  the  dentists  are  careless  with  their 
forceps.  If  they  are  not,  their  assistants 
are.  Let  any  who  read  this  article  take  the 
trouble  to  go  to  his  instrument  case  and  ex- 
amine critically  his  forceps  and  see  if  they 
are  in  perfect  condition. 
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But  the  infection  does^  not  come  so  often 
from  the  forceps  as  from  the  tooth  to  be  eic- 
tracted.  This  tooth  may  have  been  aching 
several  days.  Indeed,  the  patient  will  apol- 
ogize for  not  having  cleaned  the  teeth  for 
several  days,  ''the  tooth  has  been  so  sore." 

No  thought  is  taken  of  this,  however ;  the 
tooth  is  grasped  with  the  forceps  which  is 
shoved  with  a  herculean  effort  down  to  the 
alveolar  border,  sometimes  below  it,  carry* 
ing  into  the  lacerated  tissue  whole  colonies 
of  microbes  and  septic  matter.  The  patient 
returns  in  a  few  days  with  the  jaw  swollen, 
gums  sloughing,  and  we  wonder  what  the 
matter  can  be.  Dentists  are  very  careless 
on  this  line,  but  we  are  becoming  gradually 
to  realize  its  importance,  and  improvements 
will  be  expected  for  the  future. 

One  thing  that  will  always  prove  a  hin- 
drance to  aseptic  dentistry  is  the  lowering 
tendency  for  dental  operations.  Of  course 
a  man  who  extracts  a  tooth  for  fifty  cents 
with  an  anesthetic  thrown  in,  cannot  be 
expected  to  devote  much  time  to  steriliza- 
tion of  tissue  or  instruments.  He  is  a  me- 
chanic, working  at  mechanic's  wages,  and  if 
a  little  grease,  some  blood  and  a  few  germs 
out  of  the  other  fellow  is  injected  into  this 
one  accidentally,  he  can't  help  it.  He  is 
working  on  **low  cotton"  wages,  and  is 
hustling  to  try  to  make  an  honest  living, 
and  so  it  goes. 

Five  Dentists  Burned  Out  in  St. 

Louis. 


WOBKINQ  AMALQAM. 


The  Mermod  &  Jaccard  Jewelry  Com- 
pany's building  burned  down  Sunday  morn- 
ing, December  19th.  The  following  den- 
tists occupied  offices  on  the  second  floor: 
Drs.  Holmes  <fc  Turner,  L.  F.  Prince,  M.  R. 
Moore  and  N.  C.  Stark.     Drs.  Holmes  and 

Prince  are  reported  as  insured.  Moore  not 
insured.  Hope  the  others  were  protected. 
A  short  time  ago  Dr.  J.  W.  Whipple's 
ofiice  was  robbed  of  about  a  hundred  dol- 
lars' worth  of  instruments,  most  of  which 
were  recovered.  These  visitations  are  not 
considered  Christmas  gifts. 


The  English  writer  is  presumed  to  be  well 
up  on  plasters.  We  make  extracts  from  an 
article  by  Mr.  Barton,  from  the  Dental 
Record,  on  filling  with  amalgam.  There  are 
some  points  in  it  worthy  of  consideration  : 

First  of  all  to  describe  the  proper  shape 
to  cut  the  cavities.  There  is  one  golden 
rule  which  should  always  be  remembered — 
remove  all  thin  overhanging  edges.  Now 
there  are  two  reasons  for  this,  first  it  is  very 
Hifficult  to  remove  the  decay  from  under 
them,  and  secondly,  if  the  cavity  be  on  the 
masticating  surface  of  a  tooth,  the  edges 
will  of  a  certainty  be  broken  away  in  a 
short  time. 

The  edges  must  be  square-cut;  if  they 
are  bevelled  and  the  amalgam  brought  over 
them,  as  in  using  gold,  the  amalgam  will  be 
sure  to  chip  away  and  leave  a  rough  e^dg^y 
which  will  cause  decay  by  affording  a  good 
lodgment  for  food. 

The  cavities  need  but  little  undercutting; 
no  filling  can  possibly  come  out  if  the  base 
of  the  cavity  be  a  trifle  larger  than  the 
aperture.  It  is  best  also  to  square  up  the 
sides  of  the  cavity  with  a  good  fissure  bur 
or  enamel  chisel,  leaving,  however,  na 
sharp  angles,  as  these  are  difficult  to  fill 
properly.  The  greatest  care  must  be  takeu 
— and  this  applies  to  all  fillings — to  get  a 
good  sound  cervical  edge ;  this  is  the  weak 
point,  as  here  it  is  that  the  food  lodges,  and 
decay  quickly  follows  if  the  greatest  care  be 
not  taken  to  secure  a  good  edge. 

Now,  as  to  the  insertion  of  the  filling. 
Take  as  an  example  a  medium -sized  inter- 
stitial cavity  in  a  molar.  Always  use  a 
matrix  when  there  is  contouring  to  be  done. 
Having  adjusted  it,  taking  care  beforehaud 
to  exclude  the  saliva  by  the  use  of  a  nap- 
kin or  rubber-dam,  proceed  to  put  in  the 
amalgam.  Should  the  nerve  be  nearly  ex- 
posed, or  if  the  dentine  is  sensitive,  it  is 
best  to  line  the  cavity  with  a  little  osleo, 
using  '^artificial  dentine"  in  the  first  case 
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and  ordinary  ozyphosphate  in  the  latter. 
The  mercury  must  be  well  ezpreased  from 
amalgam  by  squeezing  it  in  a  ni4>kin|  divid* 
ing  the  stopping  into  two  parts,  one  of  those 
parts  to  be  made  drier  than  the  other.  The 
reason  of  this  is  because  it  has  been  found 
from  experiments  that  if  the  top  of  the  fill* 
iDg  be  built  up  of  drier  amalgam  than  that 
used  below,  the  stopping  does  not  shrink  so 
much :  the  eflfoct  being  brought  about  by 
the  excess  of  mercury  in  the  bottom  travel- 
ling to  and  permeating  the  drier  amalgam 
on  the  top,  and  so  rendering  the  amount  of 
mercury  equal  all  through  the  filling 

Put  in  the  first  piece  of  the  softer  amal- 
gam, and  an  amalgam  carrier  will  be  found 
of  great  service ;  there  is  one  kind  made  by 
Ash,  which  is  a  very  good  one,  it  has  a  sort 
of  piston  inside  which  shoots  out  the  stop- 
ping on  pressing  the  end,  and  for  filling 
distal  cavities  in  molars  it  is  invaluable. 

The  stopping  must  be  well  worked  into 
pUice,  and  a  burnishing  movement  with  the 
plugger  is  a  very  good  method.  It  is  best 
to  use  a  fairly  small  instrument  when  be- 
ginning the  filling,  as  this  insures  any  little 
accidental  angles  in  the  cavity  being  filled. 
Having  filled  the  cavity,  using  plenty  of 
pressure,  clear  off  the  surplus  mercury, 
either  with  a  flat  burnisher  or  by  means  of 
a  tin  cylinder,  which  will  quickly  soak  it 
up.  Some  say  that  by  using  the  tin  cylin- 
ders the  surface  of  the  filling  is  rendered 
rough,  but  even  if  that  is  so  it  is  nothing 
against  their  use,  providing  the  filling  is 
smoothed  off^  afterwards  with  a  pledget  of 
cotton  wool. 

Now  the  matrix  must  be  removed  and 
great  care  must  be  taken  lest  in  doing  so  a 
part  of  the  amalgam  be  broken  away. 

The  patient  must  be  warned  on  no  ac- 
count to  close  the  mouth  till  permission  be 
given,  for  if  the  filling  is  too  high,  the  op. 
posing  tooth  will  inevitably  crush  down  the 
amalgam  and  the  whole  stopping  be  ruined. 
The  top  of  the  filling  must  now  be  shaped 
up,  and  on  telling  the  patient  to 'close  gent- 


ly,, if  there  is  any  excess  of  amalgam,  it  can 
at  once  be  detected.  It  is  imperative  that 
a  true  bite  be  given,  and  the  reason  for  this 
is  obvious,  for  if  the  operator  does  not 
recognize  a  wrong  bite,  and  trims  his  filling 
up  to  it,  directly  the  right  bite  is  given  the 
filling  is  ruined.  It  is  a  very  good  way 
when  doing  amalgam  that  will  receive  the 
bite  of  an  opposing  tooth  to  get  the  patient 
to  close  the  teeth  several  times  before  the 
filling  is  begun,  and  the  operator  can  then 
remember  what  the  true  bite  was  like  when 
finishing  the  fillings  and  there  will  be  no 
danger  of  the  catastrophe. 

When  the  amalgam  is  an  interstitial  one, 
a  good  way  of  smoothing  up  the  sides  is  to 
take  a  narrow  strip  of  rubber-dam,  moisten 
it  and  pass  it  backwards  and  forwards  be- 
tween the  teeth,  and  in  this  way  a  perfectly 
even  surface  can  be  obtained ;  and  lastly, 
let  me  emphasize  the  great  importance  of 
seeing  that  the  amalgam  does  not  overhang 
the  cervical  edge  in  the  slightest ;  no  matrix, 
howevefr  good,  can  prevent  this,  and  so  the 
operator  must  go  carefully  to  work  either 
with  a  flat  burnisher  or  by  means  of  a  piece 
of  silk,  and  clear  away  all  amalgam  that 
projects. 


Wood's  Metal,  Fusible. 

Bismuth 7  parts. 

Lead 6  parts. 

Cadmium 1  part. 

This  melts  at  180^  F.  It  is  sometimes 
sold  by  traveling  venders  to  be  used  in 
soldering  a  broken  tooth  to  rubber  plates, 
by  use  of  soldering  iron. 

Should  you  break  off  a  broach  in  a  canal, 
or  fail  to  remove  entire  an  impacted  third 
molar,  or  neglect  to  watch  the  vulcan- 
izer  and  have  a  honey-combed  plate ;  or 
burn  up  a  piece  of  bridge- work,  all  in  one 
day,  and  not  violate  the  third  command- 
ment, you  have  missed  your  calling.  Sell 
out  and  go  to  China  as  a  missionary. 

J.  A.  c 
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SPLIOINO  ENGINE  BANDS. 


Some  things  should  never  grow  old.  The 
following  method  of  splicing  engine  bands, 
by  Dr.  Maxfield,  is  one  of  them : 

The  manner  in  which  most  of  the  den- 
tists splice  their  bands  is,  to  say  the  least,  a 
very  clumsy  one.  It  takes  considerable 
time  to  make  it,  it  is  not  very  strong,  and 
never  runs  smoothly.  The  splice  which  I 
shall  show  is  made  very  quickly,  makes  a 


Fg.  I. 

strong,  even  splice,  and  runs  smoothly  ;  in 
fact,  the  harder  you  pull  on  the  band  the 
stronger  it  holds.  The  instrument,  which  I 
shall  call  a  needle,  used  in  making  the 
splice,  is  made  of  piano  wire,  bent  in  the 
form  of  a  hairpin,  the  free  ends  inserted  in 
a  wooden  handle  and  fastened  so  that  they 


Fig.  2. 

will  not  pull  out,  allowing  the  bow  end  to 
extend  about  two  and  one-half  inches  from 
the  handle.  The  sides  of  the  bow  must  be 
bent  near  enough  together  to  allow  it  to 
pass  easily  through  the  center  of  the  band. 
To  make  the  splice :  Measure  the  exact 
length  the  band  must  be  when  spliced, 
mark  it,  then  cut  off  the  band,  say  seven 


inches  longer.  This  extra  length  is  taken 
up  in  the  splice.  A  splice  six  inches  long 
is  stronger  and  iiins  smoother  than  one  only 
four  inches  long.  Unravel  about  an  inch 
of  each  end  of  the  band.  Take  the  needle 
and  pass  the  bow  into  the  band  where  you 
have  marked  the  end  to  be,  then  pass  it 
through  the  center  of  the  band  one-half  of 
the  extra  length,  and  then  out  again,  as  at 
Fig.  1.  Take  the  other  end  of  the  band 
and  insert  into  the  bow  of  the  needle  just 
enough  to  hold,  and  pull  it  through  and 
out  where  the  needle  first  entered.  [See 
Fig.  2]  Treat  the  other  end  of  the  band 
in  the  same  way  as  the  first  [see  Fig.  3]  and 
draw  the  free  end  through.     Smooth  out 


Fig.  3. 

the  splice,  and  cut  the  ends  so  that  they  will 
come  inside  of  the  band,  and  your  splice  is 
finished.  If  you  wish  to  make  the  splice 
smoother,  roll  it  between  two  pieces  of 
wood.  If  your  band  has  a  core,  it  requires 
more  painstaking  in  making  the  splice ;  yet 
it  is  easily  done.  First  draw  out  the  core 
from  each  end  the  length  the  splice  is  to  be, 
say  six  inches,  and  so  manipulate  it  as  to 
have  the  ends  come  inside  the  band  exactly 

» 

where  the  core  has  been  cut.     If  you  are 

not  particular  about  this  you  will  have  a 

weak  spot  at  each  end  of  the  splice.     If 

you  are  particular  in  splicing  this  kind  of  a 

band,  you  will  hardly  be  able  to  detect  the 
splice  after  it  is  finished. 

Eucain,  five  per  cent.,  in  water,  gives 
good  results.  Be  sure  the  needle  is  anti- 
septic. 
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EBOBION  OF  TEBTH. 


The  above  subject,  whieh  appeared  in 
rOdonUdogie  some  time  ago,  has  been  dwelt 
upon  so  thoroughly  as  to  make  it  of  great 
general  interest.  It  is  given,  therefore,  in 
translation. 

Beginning  with  the  definition  of  the  word 
erosion :  Action  or  efiect  of  a  destroying 
substance,  Dr.  D'Argent,  the  writer, 
proves  mth  satisfaction  that  this  word  is  by 
DO  means  used  at  the  right  place  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  medical  world.  It  should  not 
be  believed,  he  says,  that  in  normal  ele- 
ments at  a  given  moment  a  power  can  de- 
velop which  goaws,  eats  away,  erodes; 
neither  are  there  any  morbid  tissues  which 
possess  those  properties  in  their  relation  to 
the  sound  tissue,  with  the  exception  of  the 
acids  and  alkalies. 

The  peculiarity  of  formed  elements  to 
destroy  a  tissue  and  to  put  themselves  in  its 
place,  is  nothing  but  a  modification  of  their 
natural  growing  properties,  and  is  to  be 
traced  back  to  the  higher  degree  of  energy 
of  some  elements  compared  with  the  others, 
showing  itself  permanently  or  temporarily, 
normally  or  pathologically. 

In  the  attacked  tii^sue,  assimilation  is  sur- 
passed by  disassimilation,  and  this  process  is 
repeating  itself  over  and  over  again.  That 
is  the  nature  of  the  defect  which  has  been 
given  the  name  erosion. 

Erosion  of  the  teeth  is  an  alteration  of 
the  crowns  of  same,  which  latter  are  worn 
and  eaten  before  the  time  of  their  cutting. 

It  is  totally  erroneous,  as  was  believed 
for  a  long  time,  that  this  change  is  caused 
by  the  destroying  influences  of  acids. 
Even  so  it  is  very  improbable  that  the  pres- 
sure of  the  neighboring  teeth  causes  erosion. 
The  name  was  very  likely  taken  to  express 
the  similarity  of  the  appearance  of  these 
defects  with  the  erosion  caused  by  acids. 

The  erosion  is  an  abnormity  in  the  struc- 
ture, taking  place  in  the  elements  during 
formation  of  the   teeth.     Its  sha]>e  varies 


from  that  of  curved,  notches,  as  on  the  cut- 
ting edges,  to  that  of  horizontal  grooves  on 
the  surface  of  the  crowns. 

The  defects  never  show  on  one  tooth  only, 
but  appear  as  a  rule  on  its  mates  on  one  or 
on  both  jaws.  This  is  a  characteristic  feat- 
ure. The  distance  of  the  grooves  from  the 
cutting  edges  varies,  if  more  than  two  teeth 
are  eroded  ;  depending  entirely  on  the  con- 
dition which  the  formation  of  enamel  of 
said  teeth  was  in  at  the  time  the  changes 
took  place.  As  for  instance,  the  lines  on 
the  centrals  are  4jDim.  off  the  cutting  edges, 
so  is  their  distance  from  same  on  the  laterals  2 
mm.,  and  on  the  cuspids  the  erosion  appears 
only  as  little  grooves.  If  the  inden  tations  are 
on  the  centrals  near  the  cutting  edge,  they 
surely  are  on  the  laterals  at  the  same  place, 
while  the  cuspids  wouldn't  have  any  defects. 

Erosion  occurs  less  frequently  on  tempo- 
rary teeth.  Dr.  Parrot  gives  the  erosion 
on- temporary  teeth  in  the  order  of  its  fre- 
quency :  Cuspids,  second  molars,  first  mo- 
lars, laterals  and  centrals. 

Dr.  Magitot  has  the  frequency  of  erosion 
on  permanent  teeth  as  follows  :  First  molars, 
lower  and  upper  incisors,  cuspids,  bicuspids 
and  rarely  second  and  third  molars. 

Comparing  the  statements  of  the  two 
scientists  we  see  that  on  one  hand  those 
temporary  teeth,  which  calcify  later,  suffer 
more  from  erosion,  while  on  the  other  hand, 
the  permanent  teeth,  which  calcify  first, 
suffer  more.  We  prove  from  the  statements, 
that  erosion  takes  place  during  the  first  half 
of  intrauterine  life  and  in  the  first  years  of 
childhood. 

There  are  four  kinds  of  erosion  :  1.  That 
in  the  shape  of  grooves,  more  or  less  deep. 
Being  separated  from  each  other  they  run 
in  horizontal  lines.  This  is  the  less 
dangerous  kind.  Especially  when  the  pits 
are  isolated  and  surrounded  by  sound 
enamel.  The  teeth  resist  caries  in  this  in- 
stance as  well  as  in  normal  conditions. 

2.  That  running  in  uninterrupted  grooves, 
is  a    modification  of   the  first  one.      We 
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see  here  uninterrupted  lines  with  more  or 
less  deep  impressions  and  surrounded  by  ir- 
regularly shaped,  sound  enamel.  This  kind, 
if  near  the  cutting  edges  of  the  front  teeth, 
causes  irregular  indentations  and  a  thinning 
of  the  edges.  These  indentations  are  less 
deep  on  molars;  they  are  shrivelled  up  and 
show  pits  denuded  from  enamel. 

3.  This  erosion  appears  only  in  one  unin- 
terrupted groove.  The  crowns  look  to  be 
eaten  away  by  acids,  and  the  surface  is 
completely  free  from  enamel. 

The  very  extended  or  amorphous  erosion 
is  a  combination,  and  shows  specially  marked 
signs  of  the  former  kinds.  The  tooth  has 
lost  its  distinguishing  features  and  has  re- 
turned to  the  cone-shape  of  the  teeth  of  our 
ancestors.  The  upper  laterals  sometimes 
look  like  ivory  pegs,  others  have  lost  their 
likeness  of  a  real  tooth. 

Hutchinson  describes  the  last  kind  of 
erosion  as  a  characteristic  symptom  'of 
hereditary  syphilis. 

The  pathogenesis  is  not  as  yet  clearly 
understood,  but  the  origin  of  the  defect 
has  been  described  in  a  way,  which  is  based 
on  scientific  researches,  and  is  by  many 
accepted  as  true.  The  enamel  organ  is  a 
membrane,  which  consists  almost  exclu- 
sively of  small  hexagonal  fibers  and  cor- 
puscles, being  of  the  same  shape  as  the 
enamel  fibers  themselves.  The  organ  takes 
the  shape  of  the  crown  of  the  tooth  ;  each 
fiber  is  a  secerning  canal,  whose  function  it 
is  to  produce  the  enamel  prisms.  We  know, 
further  on,  the  deposition  of  the  calcium 
salts  begins  at  the  top  of  the  crown,  going 
towards  the  basis,  as  the  calcification  in 
every  fiber  takes  place  from  the  inside  of 
the  tooth,  towards  the  outside.  We  under- 
stand now  how  a  constitutional  disease  is 
able  to  interrupt  this  process  and  stop  the 
deposition  of  the  salts. which  are  stored  in 
those  enamel  cells  and  the  canals  of  the 
basis  membrane  to  form  enamel  prisms. 

There  are  only  suppositions  concerning 
the  etiology  of  erosion,  but  these  seem  so 


definitely  put  ddwn  that  aU  scientists  have 
agreed  on  their  main  points.  It  is  a  fiict, 
that  erosion  is  only  a  temporary  disturb- 
ance of  the  formation  of  the  hard  tooth 
substances  in  an  epoch  of  development  en- 
tirely different  for  every  kind  of  tooth. 

The  similarity  of  the  origin  of  the  differ- 
ent erosions,  without  distinction  as  to  shape 
and  extension,  should  not  be  doubted  any 
more.  Still  the  views  of  the  authors  can 
be  put  in  three  main  groups: 

1.  Erosion  caused  by  all  serious  ill- 
nesses during  childhood ;  this  theory  being 
held  by  most  physicians. 

2.  The  Hutchinson  theory :  Erosion  is  a 
constant  symptom  of  syphilis.  The  same 
has  been  maintained  in  France  by  Prof. 
Parrot  in  1881  and  lately  also  by  Dr. 
Fournier. 

3.  Dr.  Magitot  says  that  children  who 
have  cramps  will  show  erosion  of  the  teeth. 

The  diagnosis  is  comparatively  easy  on 
account  of  the  peculiar  character  of  erosion. 
It  never  occurs  on  one  tooth  alone,  for  in- 
stance, but  makes  its  appearance  on  homol- 
ogous teeth  in  one  or  both  jaws ;  so  that 
these  cases  cannot  be  mixed  with  abnormal 
structures  caused  by  chemical  or  mechani- 
cal injuries. 

Teeth  with  simple  erosion  are  usually  as 
well  protected  by  enamel  as  normal  ones. 
Danger  of  caries  becomes  less  with  ad- 
vancing age.  Even  secondary  dentin  may 
form  itself,  adding  to  the  power  of  resist- 
ance. 

The  teeth  in  deep-seated  erosions  ofiTer  & 
large  field  for  numerous  efforts  at  destruc- 
tion, the  dentin  laid  bare  in  most  instances ; 
the  progress  of  destruction  depending  on 
the  conditiv^n  of  the  mouth. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  to  make 
the  treatment  rather  a  preventive  than  a 
curative  one.  The  duty  of  every  profes- 
sional is,  he  says,  to  mitigate  the  serious- 
ness of  the  illnesses  or  diseases  by  judicious 
medication,  and  in  the  first  place  to  prevent 
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the  appearances  of  the  defects  by  a  regu- 
lated diet  during  the  first  childhood. 

If  all  these  means  have  discouraged  us, 
ire  take  our  refuge  in  the  curative  treat- 
ment to  prevent  caries  from  setting  in,  and 
to  restore  the  shape  of  the  teeth. 

F.  A.  B. 


LSTTER  FROM  CANADA. 


Editor  American  Dental  Weekly : 

Dear  Sir — In  response  to  your  request 
for  a  Canadian  letter,  we  shall  endeavor  to 
''fill  the  bill,"  notwithstanding  the  magni- 
tude of  the  undertaking.  The  dental  pro- 
fession in  Canada  being  so  widely  scattered, 
it  is  not  easy  for  any  one  to  be  in  touch 
with  dental  politics  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  from  Acadia  to  the  Klondyke. 
However,  we  are  in  hearty  sympathy  with 
your  new  venture  in  dental  journalism,  and 
wish  to  have  the  opportunity  of  saying  so. 
As  the  editor  of  the  Dental  Brief  says,  **If 
there's  anything  new  and  good,  Catching's 
m  it. 

Here  in  Canada,  in  addition  to  our  own 
Dominion  Dental  Journal,  we  have  learned 
to  look  to  the  profession  in  the  United 
States  for  dental  literature.  There  has  in 
this  way  been  maintained  the  kindliest 
good  feeling  along  professional  lines  for  our 
cousins  to  the  south  of  us — a  feeling  that 
the  Anglophobia  fostered  and  maintained 
hy  a  certain  section  of  your  press  and  poli- 
ticians is  not  entertained  towards  us  by  the 
educated  and  thinking  men  found  in  pro- 
fessional life.  It  has  been  well  said  by 
some  one  that  in  matters  scientific  and  in- 
tellectual there  should  ever  be  the  freest 
reciprocity,  no  matter  what  tariff  walls 
divide  us  commercially.  We  take  it  as  an 
evidence  of  your  good  will  that  you  request 
a  letter  from  Canada,  and  of  anything  that 
will  promote  the  fraternal  feeling  We  say, 
**So  mote  it  be!"  We  have  in  Canada, 
particularly  in  Ontario,  the  same  problems 
engaging  our  thought  as  you  have  in  the 
United  States.      The  overcrowding  of  the 


profession  is  one  of  the  topics  always  to  be 
heard  discussed  at  our  society  meetings.  It 
is  a  generally  accepted  proposition,  how- 
ever, that  we  have  not  too  many  dentists, 
but  too  few  people  sufficiently  educated  on 
the  question  of  the  importance  of  the 
teeth.  Not  half  the  dentistry  is  done  that 
is  required,  so  that  when  the  question  of 
overcrowding  is  broached  it  is  promptly 
switched  off  to  the  question  of  educating 
the  public. 

The  Toronto  Dental  Society  met  Decem- 
ber 14th  in  the  Board  room  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Dental  Surgeons.  The  date  of 
holding  the  dinner  was  set  for  January  25th. 
Dr.  R.  J.  Read,  B.A.,  read  an  interesting 
paper  on  ^'Dental  Ethics."  Discussion  was 
opened  by  Dr.  G.  S  Martin  and  continued 
by  Drs.  Wood,  J.  G.  Adams,  Eaton,  J. 
Frank  Adams,  McDonough,  Price  and 
Wilkinson,  The  next  meeting  will  be  held 
January  11th,  when  Dr.  F.  J.  Capon  will 
read  a  paper  on  ''Implantation,  Reim- 
plantation and  Transplantation." 

Our  genial  friend.  Dr.  W.  Geo.  Beers,  of 
Montreal,  editor-in-chief  of  Dominion  Den 
tal  Journal,  has  relinquished  regular  prac- 
tice and  is  now  at  the  services  of  his  con- 
freres as  consulting  dentist,  the  only  one, 
so  far  as  we  know,  in  Canada.  We  wish 
Dr.  Beers  every  kind  of  success  in  his  new 
sphere. 

The  annual  **At  Home"  of  the  faculty 
and  students  of  the  Dental  College  was 
held  December  10th  in  the  new  colles:e 
building.  College  street,  Toronto.  A  pro- 
gram of  rare  merit  was  rendered  in  the 
large  lecture  room,  after  which  the  ma- 
jority of  the  guests  adjourned  to  the  in- 
firmary, which  had  been  prepared  for 
dancing  by  the  removal  of  the  chairs,  etc. 
Those  in  charge  deserved  great  credit  for 
the  great  success  of  this  annual  function. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  we  wou't  trespass  on 
your  space  longer,  but  with  best  wishes  of 
the  season  to  you  and  your  readers,  will 
sign  ourselves  Canuck. 
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DentUta  Should  be  Hlerhly  Edn- 
cated. 


JACOB  VICTOR  HALLEK,  D.U.S.. 
Presidenl  of  Ihe  ViiginU  Slate  Denial  Associalion. 
Dr.  Haller  was  born  in  Wytheville,  Va., 
JuDe26,  1865;  was  educate*)  at  the  Wythe- 
ville Male  Academy,  at  whkh  institution 
be  received  three  Bcholarehips,  studied  deu- 
tiBtry  at  the  Dental  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  graduating  with  honor 
in  1891  ;  received  certificate  from  the  Vir- 
ginia State  Board  of  Dental  Esaminera 
same  year  and  located  at  Wytheville,  Vs., 
in  18y3;  was  appointed  member  of  the 
Virginia  Dental  Examining  Board  April, 
1893,  serving  as  secretary  of  same  until 
August,  18117,  when  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  board.  Dr.  Haller  was  made 
Ist  vice-president  of  the  Virginia  State 
Dental  Association  in  August,  1895,  and 
elected  president  of  same  in  August,  1896, 
which  position  he  still  retains. 


It  would  have  been  well  if  t^e  members 
of  the  Faculties'  Aasociation,  at  Old  Point 
last  summer,  who  ao  vigorously  fought  the 
resolution  to  elevate,  or  even  maintain,  the 
preliminary  requirement,  could  have  bad 
theee  words  of  Dr.  J.  Y.  Crawford 
thoroughly  impressed  on  their  minds:  "A 
man,  to  be  a  good  dental  surgeon,  needs  U> 
be  a  little  better  educated  than  for  any 
other  profession  iu  the  world.  He  ought 
to  remain  longer  in  college.  Why  ?  The 
solution  is  simple.  Because  his  future  oc- 
cupation offers  a  barrier  to  all  subsequent 
intellectual  development.  He  is  going  to 
have  the  hardest  worb  to  make  a  living. 
Some  one  on  the  outside  says :  'They  will 
all  get  rich.'  Do  they  ?  The  most  of  those 
that  I  know  are  poor  men.  So  much  of 
our  time  has  to  be  devoted  to  manual  labor 
that  a  man  has  no  opportunity  to  ezercine 
his  mental  faculties.  A  large  percentage 
of  operative  dentists  become  mere  routine 
manual  laborers.  For  this  reason  a  man 
should  be  an  educated  man  before  he  be- 
comes a  dentist.  If  you  introduce  the 
primer  method  you  will  bring  into  the 
schools  men  from  the  lower  classes,  men 
not  madefor  the  professions." 

There  is  a  world  of  truth  in  these  words. 
It  is  an  argument  that  should  stimulate  de- 
sire for  higher  preliminary  requirement  in 
colleges.  We  hope  yet  to  see  the  day  when 
a  degree  from  our  dental  colleges  will  sig- 
nify education  both  in  a  literary  and  pro- 
fessional way.  H.  H.  J. 


To  remove  a  gutta-percha  filling  from 
the  canal,  warm  a  slightly  barbed  or  notched 
wire  and  plunge  it  into  the  gutta-percha. 
The  healed  wire  softens  the  filling,  and  with 
a  rotary  motion  it  can  be  readily  removed. 


Modeling  Oompound  Die. 

Modeling  compound  makes  a  good  coun- 
ter die.  Take  lower  part  of  rubber  tlask, 
soften  enough  compound  to  fill  it,  place  over 
it  a  piece  of  rubber  dam  and  press  die  into 
compound,  cool  off  and  the  counter  is  ready 
for  use. 
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Corpses  Identified  by  Dental 
Operations. 


The  terrible  holocaust  of  the  Bazar  de  la 
Oiarite  of  Paris  is  still  fresh  in  the   mind, 
and  will  go  into  history  as  one  of  the  most 
awful  cremations  of  human  bodies.     There 
were  thirty  bodies  so  carbonized  that  recog- 
'Dition  by  all  ordinary  means   was  impos- 
sible.    Distressed  relatives  were  anxiously 
calling   for    some    means    of    recognition. 
None  could  be  given  till,  as  was  suggested 
by  the  Paraguay  consul,  the  dentists  of  the 
families  were  called  in.     Drs.  Burt,  Brault, 
Davenport,  Ducaurneau,  Gordon  and  others 
responded.     With    the   records   each    had 
kept  of  his  operations,  it  was  not  difficult 
to  identify  many  of  the  charred  remains. 
The  teeth  of  a  certain  corpse  would  be  exam- 
ined by  each  dentist  and  compared  with  his 
record  of  operations  until,  if  it  were  one 
for  whom  either  of  them  had  operated,  the 
identification  would  be  complete.     For  one 


a  record  would  show  that  certain  crowns 
had  been  placed,  for  another  certain  gold 
or  amalgam  fillings  had  been  made,  for  an- 
other a  bridge.  This  was  carried  on  until 
many  of  the  charred  remains  were  restored 
to  their  &milie6  for  burial. 


Dental  Schools  as  Appendages. 


In  an  open  letter  to  Dr.  Holly  Smith,  on 
the  subject  of  schools,  boards  and  exam- 
iners. Dr.  B.  F.  Arrington  says:  ''State 
dental  schools,  appendages  to  universities 
and  colleges,  with  chartered  rights  and  priv- 
ileges and  veiy  few  advantages,  will  be  the 
order  of  the  day  with  the  dental,  as  is  now 
prevalent  and  rapidly  increasing  with  the 
medical  profession,  and  very  naturally  a 
weak  state  of  things  will  follow,  with  no 
upward  tendency  whatever." 

We  have  never  taken  the  stand  that  a 
dental  department  of  a  State  university 
could  not  be  just  as  well  equipped  to  teach 
dentistry  as  an  independent  school  could. 
Dr.  Arrington  has  watched  the  progress  of 
dentistry  through  many  years,  and  may 
have  logical  opinions  to  sustain  these  views* 
If  so,  we  are  sorry  to  hear  such  grave  and 
gloomy  predictions  for  the  future.  How- 
ever, if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst  and 
dental  departments  of  State  universities 
should  persist  in  lowering  the  standard  of 
the  profession,  our  only  hope  for  redemp- 
tion lies  in  the  State  laws  and  examining 
boards.  With  a  firm  faith  in  their  perma- 
nence and  redeeming  ability,  we  shall  lose 
no  sleep  over  the  future  from  that  source. 

H.   zi.  J. 


A  Barking  Advertisement. 


At  a  dog  show  at  Sydenham,  England,  a 
dog  is  on  exhibition  which,  being  too  old 
for  competition,  attracts  general  attention 
nevertheless.  It  is  the  only  dog  wearing 
an  artificial  denture,  made  by  its  master,  a 
dentist.  f.  a.  b. 
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Tic  Douloureux. 

At  one  of  Dr.  Boenning's  clinics,  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Dental  College,  the  following 
case  is  reported  by  the  Siomatobgist : 

A  man  in  good  health  had  some  dental 
operations  performed';  a  few  months  later 
he  began  to  have  darting  pains  in  the  side 
of  his  face.  These  became  more  severe, 
and  his  face  began  to  twitch.  A  little 
later  agonizing  convulsions  began,  having 
as  many  as  forty  in  twenty-four  hours. 
Nothing  seemed  to  give  him  relief,  and  he 
was  sent  to  the  infirmary  to  have  the  gasse- 
riau  ganglion  removed,  but  before  doing  so 
Dr.  Boenning  concluded  to  try  phosphorus 
in  1-30-grain  doses  three  times  a  day  ;  also 
potassium  iodid  in  20-grain  doses  three 
times  a  day.  A  week  later  the  patient  re- 
ported an  absence  of  the  spasms,  and  was 
so  much  improved  that  the  treatment  was 
continued.  After  a  month,  he  was  dis- 
charged as  cured.  Prof.  Boenning  calls 
attention  to  the  pernicious  effect  of  phos- 
phorus, and  urges  that  every  care  be  taken 
to  prevent  bad  effects. 


Palladium  Amalgam. 


Protective  Science  vs.  Destructive 

Science. 


As  in  all  nature,  so  with  the  creative 
powers  of  man.  For  years  a  conflict  has 
raged  between  the  makers  of  armor-plate  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  destroyers  of  it  on 
the  other  hand.  Destructive  science  has 
the  ascendency. 

The  same  battle  extends  down  to  the 
lowest  forms  of  life.  One  builds,  the  other 
<le8troys.  Which  has  the  ascendency  in 
the  physical  world? 


Is  the  end  in  sight  ?  Now  it  comes  that 
the  ink  used  in  schools  is  found  to  contain 
deadly  microbes.  Shall  we  cease  to  use 
ink?  We  trust  that  our  correspondents 
will  not  become  alarmed  and  write  their 
articles  with  pencil. 


In  writing  about  plastic  fillings,  Mr. 
Barton,  in  the  Dental  Record,  speaks  of 
palladium  amalgam  as  follows  : 

Palladium,  when  combined  with  mercury, 
forms  a  very  useful  stopping  in  certain  po- 
sitions. It  does  what  no  other  amalgam  yet 
made  does — it  expands  on  hardening.  Now 
this  property  of  expansion  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  for  it  would  never  do  to  insert  it 
into  a  big  cavity  with  weak  walls,  as  the 
tooth  would  inevitably  be  cracked,  but  in 
small  cavities,  in  a  good  sound  tooth,  it 
may  be  used  to  great  advantage,  particu- 
larly in  those  very  sensitive  teeth  which  we 
often  meet  with,  where  it  is  next  to  impos- 
sible to  cut  a  cavity  capable  of  retaining 
the  ordinary  amalgams — the  expansion  of 
palladium  rendering  the  usual  careful  shap- 
ing unnecessary.  The  amalgam  does  not 
stain  the  tooth  substance,  but  the  filling 
itself  turns  jet-black,  and  so  therefore  it 
must  not  be  used  near  the  front  of  the 
mouth.  Another  curious  thing  about  this 
amalgam  is  that  when  it  is  mixed  with  the 
mercury  a  very  active  chemical  union  takes 
place,  so  that  great  heat  is  evolved,  and  in 
some  cases  an  explosion  takes  place. 

It  is  very  quick-setting,  so  much  so  that 
if  the  operator  is  not  careful,  it  will  set  be- 
ore  he  has  inserted  it  into  the  cavity, 
therefore  it  should  be  used  very  soft. 


Herr  Schwarz,  of  Prussia,  built  an  alu- 
minum balloon,  a  trial  of  which  was  made 
in  November  and  resulted  disastrously, 
though  Mr.  Schwarz  died  before  the  trial 
trip,  which  may  account  for  the  disaster. 
The  body  of  the  ship  was  134  feet  long,  46 
feet  high  and  42  feet  wide.  It  weighed 
5,720  pounds  This  was  not  the  first  metallic 
air  ship,  as  Monges  built  one  in  1842  of 
copper. 


Robert  Fulton  constructed  a  submarine 
boat  in  1800. 


THE  AMERICAN 
Oold  Solder  from  IT.  S.  HoUL  Ooin. 

Dr.  M.  J.  B^,  of  Monianay  senda  the 
following  query  to  the  American  Dental 
Weekly  : 

**  How  can  18  carat,  and  20  oarat  gold 
solder  be  made  from  coin  gold,  coin  mlver 
and  coin  copper  ? '' 

We  will  give  him  the  following  by  Dr. 
Templeton,  and  ask  the  readers  of  the 
Weekly  to  give  a  better  answer  : 

Take  a  United  States  $5.00  gold  piece, 

20  grains  of  coin  silver,  10  grains  of  pure 

copper,  6   grains  of  English   toilet  pins ; 

melt  the  silver  and  add  the  copper.     After 

melting  this  and  the  gold  together,  add  the 

pins ;  flow  into  an  ingot  and  roll  out,  cut 

into  small  pieces ;   melt  again  if  it  should 

not  roll  well  the  first  time.     This  will  give 

a  solder  a  little  more  than  19  carats  fine, 

and  flows  nicely  on  coin  gold,  being  the 

same  color.     This,  he  calls.  No  1.     Now 

take  of — 

No.  1 89  grains. 

Coin  silver 7  grains. 

Pure  copper 4  grains. 

Melt  together  and  roll.     This  makes  No. 

2  and  will  flow  on  No.  1. 

To  make  a  still  lower  carat,  take  of — 

Pure  gold 6  dwt. 

Copper 2  dwt. 

Fine  silver 1  dwt. 

This  makes  a  16  carat  solder. 
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AsapsiB* 


Name  the  Color. 


Some  of  the  journals  are  telling  about  a 
'cdored  female  physician.  Is  she  red,  brown 
or  black?  It  is  very  well  when  writing 
about  the  color  of  folks,  to  state  the  hue. 
White  is  the  absence  of  color,  but  there 
^re  reddish,  brownish,  yellowish  and  black 
people  in  this  country  of  ours.  The  Geor- 
gia Medical  Board  granted  a  license  to  prac- 
tice medicine  to  a  negro  woman  not  long 
since.  She  had  graduated  at  some  medical 
-college  and  passed  a  very  creditable  exam- 
ination before  the  board. 


In  writing  on  this  subject  Dr.  Toodd,  in 
Dental  Review,  says:  ''Surgeons  have 
been  too  much  inclined  to  overestimate  the 
value  of  chemical  antiseptics  and  to  under- 
estimate the  value  of  mechanical  agents.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  scrubbing  the 
hands  and  nails  by  means  of  a  brush  with 
ordinary  soap  and  hot  water  will  rid  them 
of  many  bacteria  and  much  of  the  material 
in  which  germs  live  and  propagate,  and 
will  prepare  the  hands  for  the  application 
of  antiseptics.  Indeed,  if  an  operator  had 
to  choose  between  soap,  brush  and  water, 
and  any  of  the  antiseptics  that  are  used 
for  sterilizing  the  hands,  he  would  best 
choose  the  former.  The  best  and  only  safe 
way  of  making  instruments  aseptic  is  by 
the  application  of  heat.  A  quick  and 
harmful  way  is  to  immerse  the  instrument 
in  alcohol  and  then  ignite  the  fluid." 


Nickel-plating  without  a  Battery. 

To  a  dilute  (five  to  ten  per  cent.)  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  zinc  add  enough  nickel 
sulphate  to  give  the  solution  a  deep  green 
color.  Heat  the  solution  in  a  porcelain 
vessel  to  the  boiling-point,  and  immerse  the 
articles  to  be  plated  so  they  will  not  touch 
each  other,  and  boil  from  thirty  to  sixty 
minutes,  adding  water  to  compensate  for 
evaporation.  The  articles  are  taken  from 
the  solution  and  thrown  into  water  which 
has  some  fine  chalk  stirred  up  in  it.  Arti- 
cles so  coated  have  a  bright  nickel  surface, 
which  can  be  brushed  with  chalk,  but  will 
endure  little  handling. 


In  some  respects  the  new  dental  law  of 
Georgia  is  ahead  of  all  other  State  enact- 
ments. It  contains  a  clause  which  gives 
the  Board  the  power  to  revoke  a  license  for 
indecent  conduct.  We  trust  this  section  of 
the  law  will  not  have  to  be  called  into  requi- 
sition, but  if  it  should,  woe  be  unto  the 
ofiTender. 
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To  Bemove  Broken  Broaches  from 

Boots. 


To  remove  a  broken  broach,  Dr.  S.  L. 
WaltOD,  in  Pacific  Stomatological  OazettCy 
suggests  the  use  of  25  per  cent,  pyrozone.  In- 
ject it  up  the  canal,  seal  cavity  tightly,  and 
allow  it  to  remain  for  a  day  or  two,  when, 
owing  to  the  action  of  the  pyrozone  on  the 
broach,  it  can  be  easily  removed. 

[The  affinity  which  all  of  the  different 
preparations  of  pyrozone  have  for  steel,  ex- 
erting as  they  do  a  corroding  effect,  would 
suggest  the  use  of  the  five  per  cent.  form. 
This  is  to  be  had  more  readily  than  the  25 
per  cent,  but  would  not,  of  course,  act  with 
the  same  energy.  Tincture  of  iodine  has 
also  been  employed  for  this  purpose  with 
good  results.  j.  a.  c] 


Morphine  in  Gases  of  Tetanus. 

Dr.  Kabinski  stated  before  the  Biological 
Society  at  Paris,  that  the  good  effects  of 
morphine  on  tetanus  have  recently  been 
proven  without  doubt. 

A  morphine  fiend  was  cured  of  tetanus 
by  increased  doses  of  morphine ;  this  called 
the  doctor's  attention  to  it,  and  he  began  to 
experiment  on  guinea-pigs,  which  he 
treated  with  tetanin  (ptomaine  of  the  ba- 
cillus of  tetanus)  and  directly  afterwards 
with  morphine.  The  latter  not  only  re- 
tarded, but  cured  tetanus  entirely. — ZaAn- 
drztliehe  RnmUclian, 


Soft  Solder  Formulas. 


**Fine  soft  solder"  is  composed  of  two 
parts  of  tin  and  one  of  lead,  and  melts  at 
840°  F.  Ordinary  soft  solder  is  composed 
of  one  part  tin  and  two  of  lead,  and  melts 
at  441°  F.  Tin  two  parts,  lead  two  parts, 
bismuth  one  part,  melts  at  229°  F.;  tin 
three  parts,  lead  five  parts,  bismuth  three 
parts,  melts  at  202°  F.  All  the  bismuth 
solders  are  more  or  less  pasty,  and  seldom 
flow  nicely  with  any  flux  in  general  use. 


Anxious  to  Appear  Plump  of  Face. 

A  woman  in  London  who  was  desirous  of 
appearing  plump  of  face,  was  wearing  in 
her  mouth,  when  she  called  on  a  dentist  for 
something  better,  a  small  rubber  plate  with 
one  front  tooth  on  it,  two  partial  plates- 
supporting  jaw  teeth,  and  two  rolls  of 
paper,  one  for  each  side  of  the  face. 

We  have  read  of  many  in  England  swal- 
lowing their  plates.     No  wonder ! 


Little  Corundum  Balls. 


Take  an  old  bur,  coat  the  end  of  it  with, 
shellac  varnish,  place  on  it  a  very  small 
warm  piece  of  a  corundum  wheel,  place  the 
bur  in  the  hand-piece,  revolve  the  engine 
slowly,  and  warm  the  corundum  in  a  lamp 
flame.  When  it  is  soft,  revolve  the  engine 
more  rapidly,  and  mould  the  little  ball  on 
the  bur  by  holding  it  between  the  thumb 
and  forefinger.  This  will  make  the  best 
finisher  for  cavity  margins. 

Wood's  Metal,  Fusible. 


Bismuth 7  parts. 

Lead 6  parts. 

Cadmium 1  part. 

This  melts  at  180  F.  It  is  sometimes 
sold  by  traveling  venders  to  be  used  in  sol- 
dering^ a  broken  tooth  to  rubber  plates,  by 
use  of  soldering  iron. 


Qutta-  Percha. 


One  of  the  old  large  copper  coins  makes 
an  excellent  heater  for  gutta-percha.  Place 
the  pieces  on  the  coin  and  hold  it  over  a 
lamp.  It  will  retain  heat  long  enough  to 
work  a  large  filling. 


Mix  the  pumice  with  some  agreeable 
antiseptic — listeriue  for  instance — in  an  in- 
dividual butter-plate,  preparatory  to  clean- 
ing. In  this  way  the  pumice  can  be 
more  neatly  handled,  protecting  yourself 
and  patient  from  the  dry  powder. 
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THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN 
ANTISEPTICS  AND  DISIN- 
FECTANTS. 


D.   D.    ATKINSON,  D.D.8. 


We  often  hear  the  question  asked:  What 
L<i  the  difference  between  antiseptics  and 
disinfectants?  After  spending  some  time 
with  the  authorities  on  this  subject,  I  sub- 
mit herein  the  result  of  my  consultation 
and  the  conclusions  I  have  deduced  there- 
from. 

The  term  * 'disinfectant''  is  a  French 
word,  says  the  Century  Dictionary,  "an 
agent  used  for  destroying  the  contagium  or 
germs  of  infectious  diseases."  Among  the 
agents  named  as  disinfectants  we  note: 
Heat,  mercuric  chlorid,  sulphur  dioxid, 
chlorinated  lime,  etc. 

The  same  authority  gives  antiseptic  of 
Greek  origin,  which  means  "anything  which 
destroys  the  microorganisms  of  disease,  pu- 
trefaction or  fermentation,  or  which  restricts 
their  growth  and  multiplication.  Sub- 
stances used  for  this  purpose  are  corrosive 
sublimate,  chlorinated  lime,  sulphurous 
acid,  etc." 

The  Standard  Dictionary  says  of  disin- 
fectant: "A  substance  used  to  disinfect  or 
destroy  the  germs  of  infectious  diseases." 
The  same  authority  says  of  antiseptic : 
"Anything  that  destroys  or  restrains  the 
growth  of  putrefactive  microorganisms." 

Webster  says  of  antiseptic :  "A  substance 
which  resists  or  corrects  putrefaction." 

The  same  authority  says  of  disinfectant : 


"An  agent  for  removing  the  causes  of  in- 
fection." 

Foster's  Medical  Encyclopiedia  and  Dic- 
tionary says  of  antiseptic :  "Preventing  or 
checking  putrefaction  or  septic  infection." 

Disinfect:  "To  deprive  of  the  capability 
of  producing  infection." 

Prof.  H.  C.  Wood,  in  Therapeutics,  its 
Principles  and  Practice :  "Disinfectants  are 
substances  employed  for  the  prevention  or 
destruction  of  noxious  miasma  or  effluvia. 
It  is  evident  that  the  consideration  of  these 
materials  belongs  to  the  province  of  hy- 
giene rather  than  to  that  of  therapeutics, 
since  their  employment  is  hygienic  rather 
than  medical,  preventive  rather  than  cura- 
tive." 

Under  the  same  head  he  uses  antiseptic 
as  a  synonymous  term,  and  says:  "An  an- 
tiseptic is  not  always  a  germicide,  though  a 
germicide  is  always  an  antiseptic."  He 
mentions  water  and  fresh  air  as  disinfectants, 
by  diluting  effluvia,  and  fire,  as  the  most 
potent,  while  among  the  medicinal  agents 
mentioned  we  find  corrosive  sublimate, 
chlorine,  carbolic  acid,  etc 

Aseptic  and  Antiseptic  Surgery,  by  Pro- 
fessor Gerster,  of  the  New  York  Polyclinic. 
The  difference  between  aseptic  and  antisep- 
tic surgery:  "The  aseptic  discipline  is  a 
purely  preventive  one.  Antiseptic  treat- 
ment, on  the  other  hand,  refers  to  such 
wounds  as  have  become  the  seat  of  infec- 
tion, causing  inflammation,  suppuration  and 
the  higher  forms  of  sepsis.  *  *  *  *  The 
object  of  antiseptic  treatment  is  the  elimi- 
nating and  elimination  of  established  septic 
processes  by  drainage  and  disinfection." 
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I  might  go  on  and  quote  authorities  on 
this  subject,  but  as  all  seem  to  concur,  I  do 
not  think  it  necessary  at  this  time  to  give 
more  space  to  such  citations. 

We  observe ;  If  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween an  antiseptic  and  a  disinfecting  agent, 
it  is  hard  to  definitely  point  it  out — that  is, 
to  draw  clearly  and  conclusively  the  line 
which  will  leave  disinfectants  on  one  side 
and  antiseptics  on  the  other. 

We  note  that  the  same  substances  and 
materials  are  used  for  the  one  purpose  as 
for  the  other ;  that  each  are  employed  to 
destroy  or  restrain  the  growth  of  micro- 
organisms, to  render  them  inert,  to  produce 
asepsis  or  sterilization. 

Professor  Wood,  under  the  head  of  Anti- 
septics, uses  the  term  disinfectant  almost 
exclusively. 

Now,  a  germicide  does  always  disinfect 
and  is  antiseptic,  though  it  is  not  necessary 
for  a  substance  to  be  a  germicide  to  disin- 
fect or  to  be  antiseptic.  These  substances 
may  be  used  in  a  more  diluted  form  which, 
while  they  would  not  destroy  microorgan- 
isms outright,  would  render  them  inert, 
prevent  their  growth  and  further  develop- 
ment, and  to  that  extent  would  it  be  disin- 
fection and  the  treatment  antiseptic. 

From  the  foregoing,  while  not  going  into 
the  details  of  how  the  condition  of  steriliza- 
tion, antisepsis  or  disinfection  is  produced 
by  these  agents,  the  writer  is  of  the  opinion 
that  inasmuch  as  the  same  agents  are  used 
for  the  same  purpose,  under  the  same  con- 
ditions, to  produce  the  same  results,  there 
can  be  no  real  difference  between  antiseptics 
and  disinfectants. 


DIAQNOSIS. 


Hot  Vaseline  a  Hemostatic. 


Dr.  Rumboldt,  of  St.  Louis  (PracL  Med.), 

says  that  he  always  sprays  the  nasal  cavities 

with  vaseline  as  hot  as  it  can  be  borne  by 

the  patient  after  any  operation  in  the  nose 

which  causes  hemorrhage.    No  matter  what 

the  amount  of  hemorrhage.  Dr.  Rumboldt 
says  this  will  always  promptly  check  it. 


The  following  extracts  from  an  article  by 

• 

Dr.  H.  E.  Beach  on  the  above  subject,  in 
the  Dented  Headlight,  contains  some  sugges- 
tions that  are  entirely  new  in  thought. 
They  are  well  worth  studying.    He  says : 

**  Diagnosis,  which  primarily  means  the 
art  of  recognizing  the  presence  of  disease 
from  its  signs  or  symptoms,  and  deciding  as 
to  its  character;  also,  the  decision  arrived 
at. 

**The  successful  practice  of  the  healing 
art  rests  solely  on  the  ability  of  the  practi- 
tioner to  clearly  diagnose  the  departure  of 
natural  function  from  its  normal  condition; 
and  yet,  if  one  is  able  to  do  this  and  no 
more,  he  will  often  find  himself  at  sea  as  to 
the  best  means  of  wooing  wayward  nature 
back  to  its  normal  or  physiological  condi- 
tion. To  determine  the  distinguishing  char- 
acteristics between  similar  diseases,  or  dis- 
eased conditions  when  the  symptoms  or 
signs  are  largely  similar,  is  of  such  va.'St 
importance  that  it  forms  a  subject  of  itself: 
*  differential  diagnosis.'  Let  me  ask  the 
question  :  Who  would  feel  capable  of  treat- 
ing a  patient  for  the  common  complaint  of 
odontalgia,  or,  as  your  patron  says,  tooth- 
ache, who  was  unable  to  differentiate  be- 
tween pulpitis  and  periodontitis?  While 
many  diseased  conditions  make  themselves 
manifest  in  a  manner  similar  to  each  other, 
there  *are  usually,  if  not  always,  some  pa- 
thognomonic symptoms  which  enable  us  to 
differentiate  between  it  and  others  of  a 
similar  nature. 

**It  was  not  my  intention  or  expectation 
to  write  under  the  broad  head  of  *  physical 
diagnosis,'  but  simply  to  make  some  sugges- 
tions as  to  a  few  simple  methods  of  diagnos- 
ing pulpless  teeth  or  teeth  with  dead  pulps 
in  them.  First,  let  me  say  that  all  teeth 
with  dead  pulps  in  them  are  not  pulpless 
teeth.  To  differentiate  :  A  tooth  may  have 
a  pulp  in  it  that  has  recently  become  dead 
from  concussion  or  strangulation ;  this  would 
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be  a  dead  tooth  in  the  common  phraseology, 
but  Dot  a  pulple86  one.     I  would  not  say  a 
tooth  with  a  dead  pulp  in  it  is  a  dead  tooth, 
Dor  would  I  say  a  pulpless  tooth  is  a  dead 
tooth ;  yet,  so  far  as  the  major  portion  of  it 
is  concerned,  it  is  as  dead  as  would  be  our 
whole  body  if  our  heart  or  brain  were  re- 
moved.    But  a  pulpless  tooth  is  one  from 
which  the  pulp  has  been  removed,  whether 
it  was  dead  or   alive  when  removed ;  while 
a  tooth  with  a  dead  pulp  may  or  may  not 
have  the  pulp  still   remaining   in  it.     In 
either  case  the  common  verdict  is  that  it  is 
a  dead  tooth.     Then  why  define  the  differ- 
ence ?   I  answer  briefly  :  The  pulpless  tooth 
cannot  have  putrefactive  decomposition  of 
the  pulp,  while  the  tooth  with  a  dead  pulp 
can  and  often  does  do  so.     This  being  a 
fact,  differential  diagnosis  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,    in   consideration    of  the   facjt 
that  in  either  case  there  may  be,  and  often 
does   occur,    peridental    inflammation    that 
would  require  a  totally  different  treatment. 
Again,  teeth  may,  and  sometimes  do,  show 
many  of  the  characteristic  signs  of  devital- 
ization, such  as  pain,  soreness,  elongation, 
etc.,  when  the  pulps  are  very  much  alive. 
Exostosis    of   cementum,  inflammation    of 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  antrum,  con- 
irestion  of  the  tissues  about  the  teeth  when 
pyorrhea  is  present,  impaction  of  food,  or 
the  careless  use  of  wooden  toothpicks  are 
some  of  the  causes  which  sometimes  pro- 
duce this  condition.     In  order  that  this  pa- 
per may  not  be  too  long,  I  will  only  men- 
tion some  of  the  pathognomonic  signs  that 
will,  if  carefully  and   properly  observed, 
enable  most  of  us  to  clearly  differentiate 
the  pathological  conditions  whenever  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  do  so. 

"  First,  a  tooth  with  a  dead  pulp  in  it 
shows  very  little,  if  any,  change  of  color. 
It  is  not  sensitive  to  cold,  but  will  indicate 
clearly  that  the  pulp  is  dead — first,  by  be- 
coming painful;  secondly,  by  soreness  to 
prenare  or  percuBBion,  elongation,  etc. 

**Perhap8  it  would  be  well  to  state,  by  way 


of  parenthesis,  that  pulps  sometimes  die 
and  the  tooth  will  never  give  pain,  the  pulp 
drying  up  without  putrefactive  decomposi- 
tion, but  this  is  an  exception  to  the  rule, 
and  not  the  rule  in  such  cases. 

**  Pulpless  teeth  may  be  recognized,  first, 
by  change  of  color,  sometimes  very  decided, 
at  other  times  slight ;  but  a  practiced  eye 
will  usually  be  able  to  determine  the  condi- 
tion, even  where  the  tooth  has  been  skill- 
fully treated  and  filled.  There  will  be 
some  opacity  under  the  free  margin  of  the 
gum  that  will  speak  pretty  clearly  as  to  the 
loss  of  pulp. 

**  Secondly,  and  very  positively,  your  pa- 
tient will  be  able  to  tell  you  whether  the 
**  nerve"  was  ever  taken  out  or  not.  The 
pain  in  both  classes  of  teeth  above  referred 
to  begins  with  a  feeling  of  fulness  and  slight 
uneasiness,  growing  worse  on  lying  down  at 
night,  and  is  slightly  less  painful  after  aris- 
ing in  the  morning,  but  if  left  to  itself 
gradually  grows  worse  until  it  becomes  un- 
bearable to  the  patient,  and  then  the  trouble 
begins  with  the  dentist. 

**Thdt  cla^  of  teeth  or  character  of  pain, 
with  some  of  the  symptoms  that  are  caused 
by  pulpless  teeth  or  devitalized  pulps  that 
are  referred  to  as  having  some  of  the  same 
symptoms,  may  be  recognized  by  their  ex- 
treme sensitiveness  to  cold,  or,  I  might  say, 
thermal  changes,  whether  it  be  cold  or  hot. 
This  difference  alone  is  sufficient  to  deter- 
mine the  nature  of  treatment." 


Boot'Filling  Material. 

Several  times  we  have  seen  the  following 
recommended  as  a  root-filling  material : 

Oxid  of  zinc  and  iodoform,  equal  parts, 
mixed  with  oil  of  cassia.  Some  omit  the 
iodoform  and  use  oxid  of  zinc  and  oil  of 
cassia. 

Ophthalmologists  now  recognize  the  bi- 
cycle eye,  a  specific  disease  brought  on  by 
the  dust  and  dirt  introduced  into  that  or- 
gan by  riding  on  the  road. 
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OOBBESFONDENCB. 


New  Yobk,  January  1,  1898. 

£yitor  American  Dental  Weekly : 

Of  course  this  **  greater"  city  must  have 
a  word  or  two  to  say  to  you  in  your  new 
venture,  and  it  is  to  the  effect  that  The 
American  Dental  Weekly  is  the  bright- 
est bit  of  literature  for  perusal  by  the  busy 
dentist  that  has  ever  appeared  among  us. 
We  are  pleased  to  give  it  our  hearty  sup- 
port, with  the  hope  that  it  will  flourish  in 
prosperous  fashion  as  does  a  well  and  widely 
known  medical  weekly,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not.  The  personnel 
of  its  journalistic  staff  and  of  its  chief  edi- 
tor are  signals  of  success.  Your  '*  Compen- 
dium" was  an  unusual  venture,  I  believe, 
but  who  of  us  would  forego  perusal  of  each 
volume's  pithy  contents? 

Dental  legislation  and  the  enactment  of 
amendments  to  dental  laws  seem  to  engross 
the  attention  of  too  many  in  our  ranks  at 
the  present  time.  Several  editors  have  re- 
cently seen  fit  to  agitate  the  drafting  of 
new  laws,  which  are  supposed  to  amend  or 
nullify  others  which  ivere  amendments  to  laws 
formulated  for  the  purpose  of  regulating 
dental  practice  in  this  State  about  twenty 
years  ago.  This  statement  reads  confusing, 
but  not  as  the  mere  titles  of  all  this  law 
stuff  would  if  seen  in  consecutive  print. 

An  attempt  was  made  at  the  Second  Dis- 
trict Dental  Society  in  Brooklyn  a  few 
nights  ago  to  pass  a  resolution  that  an 
amendment  be  instituted  to  the  laws  which 
are  supposed  to  regulate  the  sale  of  nos- 
trums. Dr.  Thayer  (of  big  4  fame)  at- 
tempted to  discuss  his  side  of  the  question, 
'but  the  privilege  of  the  society  was  not 
granted  him,  and  finally  both  he  and  Dr. 
Ottolengui's  amendment  were  voted  **out 
of  order."  That  society  had  quite  a  good 
attendance  at  its  meeting.  Quite  different 
was  it  at  the  gathering  of  the  First  District 
Society  the  next  evening,  although  a  very 
interesting  contribution   to  the   abnormal 


conditions  of  pharynx,  oo0e,  etc,  an  ex- 
cellent paper,  was  presented  by  iPr,  Hub- 
bard, Professor  and  Dean  in  the  New  York 
Dental  College  (formerly  school).  Dr.  H. 
is  an  M.D.,  a  specialist  in  diseases  of  the 
nose  and  throat.  The  natural  conclusion 
would  be  that  anything  from  the  medical 
profession  on  the  ' 'Immediate  and  Remote 
Cause  of  the  Malformation  of  the  Dental 
Arch"  would  call  out  a  large  delegation. 
About  sixteen  members  put  in  an  appear- 
ance and  possibly  as  many  students  and 
visitors,  but  not  one  who  had  made  the 
subject  a  special  study,  nor  even  one  fully 
qualified  to  discuss  the  subject. 

The  doctor  said  that  almost  invariabiv 
nasopharyngeal  defects  were  concomitant 
with  oral,  and  that  fully  90  per  cent,  of 
our  population  had  deflected  nasal  septa. 
But  what  was  most  pleasing  of  all,  was  to 
hear  him  say  that  we  were  apparently  pro- 
gressing in  the  proper  direction  in  the  cor- 
rection of  dental  malformations. 

Dr.  J.  F.  P.  Hodson  has  just  presented 
the  First  District  Dental  Society  with  quite 
a  number  of  old  dental  periodicals  and  lit- 
erature, which  is  to  be  added  to  the  A.  L. 
Northrop,  D.D.S.,  Dental  Library  at  the 
Academy  of  Medicine.  Duplicates  are  to 
go  to  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  New 
York  College  of  Dentistry  Library,  I  be- 
lieve. The  First  District  Dental  Society 
recently  donated  $250.00  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  dental  library  at  the  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine,  Dr.  Northrop  having 
already  started  it  by  the  donation  of  a  large 
number  of  books  and  magazines. 

Dr.  Geo.  Evans,  we  are  glad  to  inform 
you,  has  won  his  suit  with  Dr.  Rynear, 
which  has  been  in  the  courts  over  six  years. 
Dr.  Rynear  claimed  priority  in  the  matter 
of  a  seamless  crown,  and  did  everything 
possible  to  gain  the  case.  We  are  certain 
the  profession  at  large  will  congratulate 
Dr.  Evans  on  the  successful  Issue  of  the 
case,  which  incurred  upon  him  personally 
very  heavy  legal  expenses. 
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The  New  York  Institute  of  Stomatology 
will  give  its  second  annual  dinner  at  the 
New  Delmonico  Friday  evening,  January 
14th,  1898.  The  institute  will  be  honored 
by  the  presence  among  its  guests  of  eminent 
men  from  various  professions  and  from 
public  life,  who  will  respond  to  toasts  bear- 
ing upon  methods  for  the  advancement  of 
professional  standards.  Dr.  £.  A.  Bogue 
will  preside  upon  this  occasion,  as  he  is  the 
newly  elected  president 

The  Odontological  Society,  at  its  annual 
meeting,  elected  Dr.  Safford  G.  Perry  presi- 
dent. This  society  instituted  afternoon 
clinics  last  winter  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
regular  meeting.  We  hope  to  give  you 
something  interesting  from  them  this  winter. 

The  First  District  Dental  Society  will 
Mieet  with  the  Second  District  Dental  So- 
ciety in  Brooklyn  January  10th  on  the 
occasion  of  the  annual  meeting  and  conse- 
quent collation.     Yours, 

*  *  Metropolitan." 


ITEMS  FROM  TEAQUE. 


Meeting  of  the  Southern. 


Editor  American  Denial  Weekly : 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Southern  Dental 
Association  (branch  of  the  National  Associ- 
ation) will  convene  in  St.  Augustine,  Fla., 
February  22d  to  25th  inclusive. 

The  president  and  officers  of  the  Associa- 
tion have  been  actively  at  work  for  the  past 
few  months  and  have  met  with  gratifying 
encouragement.  This  being  the  most  de- 
lightful season  of  the  year  to  visit  Florida 
and  the  quaint  and  historic  city  of  St.  Au. 
guetine,  we  predict  that  this  will  be  one  of 
the  most  largely  attended  and  profitable 
meetings  during  the  history  of  the  Southern. 
Yours  fraternally, 

S.  W.  Foster,  Secretary. 

From  art  stores  can  be  procured  clay, 
which,  if  mixed  with  glycerine,  will  make 
ffloldine  or  molding  clay.  It  may  be  mixed 
with  water,  but  that  dries  out  quickly  and 
requires  a  new  mix  for  each  use. 
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to  crown  hollow  roots. 

When  a  very  **  hollow"  root  presents  for 
a  pivot-crown,  fit  the  latter  as  best  you  can, 
after  filling  the  root,  then  lay  aside. 
Roughen  the  thin  walls  of  the  '*  hollow 
where  there  is  least  danger  of  perforation. 
Now  insert  a  soft  wood  pivot  whittled  to 
the  shape  and  size  of  the  metal  pivot  in  the 
crown  and  around  it  pack  amalgam  to  the 
margin  of  the  gum.  When  it.  becomes 
hard  drill  out  the  wood  and  place  the 
crown,  which  may  now  be  done  easily  and 
satisfactorily. 

SEPARATING   CAST  FROM  WAX. 

If  in  separating  bite-plaster  casts  from 
the  wax,  the  plaster  teeth  are  broken  and 
scaly,  flow  thin  cement  over  the  fragments 
left  in  the  wax  and  replace  the  cast  in  the 
bite.  When  the  cement  hardens,  separate 
carefully  and  the  cast  will  then  be  perfect. 

FOR  IRRITATED   GUM. 

The  transparent  amber-colored  oil-cloth 
of  the  drugHStores  is  a  very  serviceable  ma- 
terial to  put  between  the  gum  and  irritating 
regulating  fixtures. 

BEST  ENGINE  BAND. 

The  most  serviceable  engine  band  is  the 
steel  spiral  spring  band. 

WASTE  RECEPTACLE. 

Get  in  the  habit  of  putting  waste  cotton, 
bibulous  paper  pellets,  worn  disks  and  liga- 
tures into  a  small  box,  basket  or  vase 
placed  on  the  cabinet,  and  stop  littering  the 
floor  around  the  chair. 

GLYCERIN    LUBRICANT. 

Glycerin  is  better  than  water  to  *'  wet"  a 
diamond  drill  with,  when  cutting  enamel  or 
drilling  into  an  artificial  tooth. 

B.  H.  Teague. 


The  American  Dental  Weekly,  which 
is  now  seventeen  weeks  old,  will  enter  the 
new  year  a  bouncing  youngster,  with  a 
happy  greeting  to  all. 
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DOTS  FROM   SWITZERLAND. 


BY  W.    C.  ATCHAKD, 

Zurich. 


For  temporary  Btopping,  the  following  is 
used  extensively  in  this  country  :  Unglazed 
oxid  of  zinc  and  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
zinc  in  distilled  water,  1  to  3  The  oxid 
and  sulphate  solution  are  mixed  to  a  cream- 
like paste  and  incorporated  with  cotton. 
This  hardens  very  quickly. 

Cobalt  is  used  here  in  the  place  of  arsen- 
ious  acid.  The  powder  is  mixed  with  an 
equal  amount  of  cocain  crystals,  and  a  trace 
of  water  to  mix  the  two ;  incorporate  with 
cotton  and  apply.  It  may  be  safely  left  for 
two  or  four  days. 

When  tempering  steel,  soap  well  the  end 
to  be  tempered  before  heating  to  redness 
and  plunging  into  water.  It  will  come  out 
an  oxidized  grey  and  the  temper  can  be 
drawn  at  once,  without  sandpapering. 

Annealing  Qold. 


Dr.  Barrett  gave  the  following  as  his 
method  of  annealing  gold.  As  he  is  good 
authority,  it  may  be  well  to  quote  him. 

His  apparatus  for  annealing  consists  of  a 
tray  of  the  finest  thin  sheet  steel,  with  sym- 
metrical indentatitjns  for  holding  the  pellets, 
so  that  they  may  not  come  in  contact  with 
each  other.  He  says  probably  mica  would 
be  better  for  the  tray  and,  indeed,  has  used 
it,  but  it  burns  out  after  a  while  and,  be- 
sides, it  cannot  be  indented  like  the  steel  or 
iron  sheet,  and  the  pellets  get  in  contact 
and  cohere,  thus  causing  trouble.  He  has, 
therefore,  for  a  long  time  used  only  the  iron 
tray.  Beneath  this  tray  is  a  small  Bunsen 
burner,  to  which  it  is  attached,  the  tube 
not  quite  as  large  as  that  of  a  common  gas. 
burner.  The  relative  supply  of  gas  and  air 
to  this  is  BO  arranged  that  the  flame  can  be 
turned  down  to  the  smallest  point.  The 
flame  which  he  ordinarily  employs  is  not 
more  than  an  inch  high  and  proportionately 


small,  while  the  combustion  is  so  nearly 
perfect  that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  by  sight 
whether  or  not  it  is  lighted.  It  gives  an 
average  temperature  for  annealing  of  about 
700°  F.  Some  foils  will  anneal  sufficiently 
at  600°,  while  others  require  800°.  Gold 
at  a  cherry  red  heat  is  about  2,000°  F. 


To  Prevent  Recurring  Decay. 


One  method  for  doing  this  is  given  in  the 
Stomatologicnl  Gazette  by  Dr.  Hart,  and  is 
as  follows : 

To  stop  decay  recurring  at  the  margin  of 
the  gums  or  around  fillings,  dry  very  care- 
fully, then  apply  25  per  cent,  pyrozone  for 
about  three  minutes  to  thoroughly  cleanse. 
Now  apply  formalin  40  per  cent,  full 
strength,  continuing  this  for  five  minutes, 
then  dry  thoroughly  and  melt  paraffin  and 
salol,  equal  parts,  over  the  surface,  endeav- 
oring to  have  the  partly  decalcified  tooth- 
subsumce  take  up  the  paraffin  and  salol. 
This  preparation  he  gave  to  the  profession 
over  two  years  ago,  for  filling  root-canals. 
It  is  prepared  by  melting  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  paraffin  and  salol  and  then 
allowing  to  cool. 

If  you  are  filling  a  tooth  have  the  cavity 
prepared;  harden  with  formalin  (40  per 
cent.)  for  five  minutes,  then  dry  and  coat 
with  varnish  of  Canada  balsam,  containing 
2  per  cent,  of  formalin.  If  it  be  an  amal- 
gam, line  with  cement  filling,  burnish  the 
amalgam  into  this  sticky  lining.  Proceed 
similarly  with  gold  and  gutta-percha  fillings. 


New  Year  Resolutions. 


The  following  are  the  resolutions  that  you 
should  adopt,  at  the  beginning  of  the  new 
year; 

Resolve  1,  That  I  will  become  a  sub- 
scriber to  The  American  Dental  Weekly 
and  send  $1.00  at  once,  for  six  months. 

Resolve  2,  That  I  will  not  only  become 
a  subscriber,  but  a  contributor  as  well,  and 
will  send  all  the  items  possible  to  the  editor 
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The    XII.  International    Medical 

Congress. 


The  XIL  International  Medical  Congress 
met  in  August,  1897,  at  Moscow,  Kussia. 
The  meetings  of  its  section  of  dentistry  were 
attended  by  dentists  all  over  the  globe.  The 
dentists  of  the  United  States  were  ably  rep- 
resiented. 

The  presence  of  notable  dentists  was 
sufficient  to  call  forth  the  general  inter- 
est, and,  although  nothing  new  in  the 
field  of  dentistry  was  demonstrated,  the 
papers  read  and  speeches  made  were  given 
due  consideration. 

Russian  dentists  were  represented  by 
many  of  the  fair  sex,  which  latter  actually 
make  up  the  greater  contingent  of  our 
Russian  profession. 

The  efforts  made  by  some  in  behalf 
of  the  hygiene  of  the  mouths  of  school 
children  deserve  special  mention.  The 
following  motion  was  carried: 

Resolved,  That  the  XII.  International 
Medical  Congress,  Section  of  Dentistry,  as 
the  highest  competent  forum,  ask  the  re- 
spective governments  to  make  compulsory 
the  hygiene  of  the  mouths  of  the  school 
children  up  to  their  graduation,  and  to  lay 
the  enforcement  and  supervision  of  this  law 
in  the  hands  of  competent  dentists. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  efforts  in 
that  direction  have  been  made  in  Austria, 
Germany,  and  Sweden,  where  the  local 
societies  have  taken  it  in  their  hands. 

F.  A.  B. 


An  Efficient  Chisel. 


A  chisel  in  a  cone-socket  handle  of  the 
engine  mallet  will  be  found  very  convenient 
in  many  cases  for  cutting  enamel  walls  for 
entering  cavities.  The  rapid  strokes  of  the 
engine  mallet  enable  you  to  take  small 
particles  off  at  a  time  and  yet  accomplish 
the  work  rapidly.  In  many  cases  it  is  less 
painful  to  the  patient  than  the  use  of  either 
burs  or  hand  chisel.  h.  r.  j. 


Temper  of  American  Swords. 

There  is  an  impression  among  many 
people,  who  read  about  the  wonderful  steel 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  ancient  swords, 
that  the  art  of  steel-making,  so  far  as  high 
quality  is  concerned,  has  been  lost  in  mod- 
ern times.  Curious  stories  are  related  of 
the  Damascus  blades,  of  the  way  in  which 
they  were  made,  the  process  of  tempering 
them,  and  all  their  superior  qualities;  but 
they  have  been  more  than  equalled  by 
swords  made  in  this  country  within  the  last 
few  years. 

N.  P.  Ames,  of  Cabotville,  Mass.,  was  a 
famous  sword-maker  during  the  war  times, 
and  he  had  great  pride  in  the  quality  of 
the  sword  blades  which  he  forged.  To  test 
their  quality,  in  comparison  with  the  best 
that  tradition  said  were  to  be  found  in  the 
world,  he  visited  Spain  with  specimens  of 
his  handiwork;  and  when  the  authorities 
there  produced  from  among  the  rarest  treas- 
ures of  their  armories  a  sword  that  was  par- 
ticularly famous,  and  tested  it  in  his  pres- 
ence, he  successfully  submitted  his  samples 
to  tests  which  were  much  more  severe.  It 
may  not  be  generally  known,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  a  fact,  that  in  no  country  are 
better  swords  made  than  have  been  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States  for  the  last 
seventy  years. — Locomotive  Etu^ineerijig. 

Does  This  Affect  Tou  P 


If  you  are  appointed  on  a  committee, 
discharge  the  duties  imposed  the  best  that 
you  can  ;  but  should  you  fail  to  appreciate 
the  honor  conferred,  and  propose  to  go  to 
the  Association  empty-headed  and  empty- 
handed,  notify  the  president  of  your  inten- 
tion at  once.  This  will  give  him  time  to 
supply  your  place  with  some  one  who  will 
measure  up  to  the  full  demands  of  the  occa- 
sion. 

Beyond  doubt,  the  meeting  at  St.  Augus- 
tine will  be  largely  attended,  and  this  fact 
should  be  your  inspiration  to  write,  talk  or 
clinic.  J.  A.  c. 


' 
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Committees  of  the  Southern  Dental 
Association— Meeting  to  be  Held 
in  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  Feb- 
ruary 22. 


COMMITTKE  OF  ARRANGEMKNT8. 

S.  "W.  Poster,  Chairman Atlanta,  Ga. 

0.  H.  Frink Fernandina,  Fla. 

S.  Ewing  Smith St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

OPERATIVE  DENTIBTRY. 

B.  D.  Brahsoii,  Chairman. Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Geo.  Eubank Birmingham,  Ala. 

B.  Holly  Smith Baltimore,  Md. 

L.  M,  Cowardin Richmond,  Va. 

G.  S.  F.  Wright Georgetown,  S.  C. 

PROSTHETIC  DENTISTRY. 

G.  L.  Alexander,  Chairman ...Charlotte,  N.  C. 

E.  L.  Hunter Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

E.  B.  Marshall Home,  Ga. 

W.  G.  Browne Atlanta,  Ga. 

J.  C.  Calvert Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

BENTAL   EDUCATION. 

H.  K.  Jewett,  Chairman Atlanta,  Ga. 

A.  R.  Melindy Knoxville,  Tenn. 

J.  E.  Boozer Columbia,  S.  C. 

J.  V.  Haller Wytheville,  Va. 

H.  W.  Morgan Nashville,  Tenn. 

HYGIENE. 

W.  E.  Walker,  Chairman. ..Pass-Christian,  Miss. 
J.  Y.  Crawford Nashville,  Tenn. 

1.  N.  Carr Durham,   N.  C. 

J.  W.David Mexia,  Texas. 

J.  Bollo  Knapp New  Orleans,  La. 

PATHOLOGY  AND  THERAPEUTICS. 

H.  H.  Johnson,  Chairman Macon,  Ga. 

Gordon  White ..Nashville,  Tenn. 

W.  J.  Barton : Paris,  Texas. 

W.W.Westmoreland.... Columbus,  Miss. 

M.  F.  Finley Washington,  D.  C. 

CHEMISTRY. 

B.  Kutledge,  Chairman Florence,  S.  C. 

T.  H.  Parramore Hampton,  Va. 

R.  R.  Freeman Nashville,  Tenn. 

T.  L.  Westerfleld Dallas,  Texas. 

C.  A.  Bland Charlotte,  N.  C. 

HISTOLOGY  AND  MICROSCOPY. 

Edward  Eggleston,  Chairman, Richmond,  Va. 

W.  H.  Richards Knoxville,  Tenn. 

R.  A.  Rush Selma,  Ala. 

E.  G.  Quattlebaum Columbia,  S.  C. 

E.  M.  Kettig Louisville,  Ky. 


LITERATURE  AND  VOLUNTARY  ESSAYS. 

J.  S.  Thompson,  Chairman.. Atlanta,  Ga. 

W.  W.  H.  Thackston :. .  Farmville,  Va 

F.  P.  Welch Peusaoola,  Fla. 

W.  H.  Morgan Nashville,  Tenn. 

J.  H.  Durham Wilmington,  N.  C. 

COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLICATION. 

B.  H.  Catching,  Chairman ..Atlanta,  Ga. 

T.  P.  Whitby Selma,  Ala. 

M.  A.  Bland Charlotte,  N.  0. 

APPLIANCES  AND  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Jno.  R.  Beach,  Chairman Clarksville,  Tenn. 

D.  E.  Everett Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Joseph  Baur New  Orleans,  La. 

G.  S.  Staples Sherman,  Texas. 

J.  J.  Sarrazin   New  Orleans,  L«. 

ORTHODONTIA. 

H.  S.  Colding,  Chairman Savannah,  Ga 

R.  D.  GrifBn Paris,  Texas. 

Henry  C.  Jones Richmond,  Va. 

V.  E.  Turner Raleigh,  N.  C. 

T.M.Allen Birmingham,  Ala. 

GRIEVANCES. 

G.  J.  Fredericks,  Chairman New  Orleans,  Lv 

H.  E.  Beach Clarksville,  Tenn. 

J.  T.  Calvert Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

CLINICS. 

L.  p.  Dotterer.  Chairman  ...Charleston,  S.  C,  1  yr- 

L.  G.  Noel Nashville,  Tenn.,  2  years. 

T.  P.  Hinman Atlanta,  Ga.,  8  years- 

CATAPHORESIS. 

J.  L.  Mewborn,  Chairman Memphis,  Tenn. 

C.  E.  Kells New  Orleans,  La- 

W.  R.  Clifton ..Waco,  Texas. 

H.  H.  Johnson Macon,  Ga. 

R.  K.  Luckie Holly  Springs,  Miss. 

F.  A.  Sontag ...Cleburne,  Texas. 

C.  L.  Alexander, 
Corresponding  Secretary* 

Treating  Rubber  Dam« 

To  get  rid  of  the  disagreeable  odor  and 
unpleasant  feeling  that  usually  accompanies 
rubber  dam,  wash  it  before  using,  and  after 
thoroughly  drying  it,  sprinkle  over  the  sur- 
face on  both  sides  a  small  quantity  of  Men- 
nen's  Borated  Talcum.  Rub  it  a  few  times 
between  the  hands  and  you  will  find  a  nice, 
smooth  surface  on  either  side  of  the  rubber 
with  a  very  mild,  agreeable  odor. 

H«  H*  J» 
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The  Time  for  Action  has  Arrived. 


The  admiasioD  of  dentists  into  the  army 
and  navy  has  been  a  prolific  theme  for  dis- 
cussion for  the  last  ten  years,  not  only  by 
members  of  the  dental,  but  by  distinguished 
representatives  of  the  medical  profession, 
both  in  Europe  and  America,  and  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  points  to  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity for  the  employment  of  army  and 
navy  dental  surgeons. 

In  the  face  of  such  unanimity  of  senti- 
ment, what  are  we  waiting  for  ?  The  time 
for  action  is  now. 

Recent  events  in  national  affairs  lead  to 
the  conviction  that  many  radical  changes 
will  be  effected  at  an  early  date  in  the  size, 
personnel  and  regulation  of  the  army  and 
navy. 

The  Southern  Dental  Association  con- 
venes at  St.  Augustine  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  "Father  of  his  Country."  What  an 
auspicious  occasion  for  the  inauguration  of 


a  movement  looking  to  the  welfare  of  the 
defenders  of  our  common  country  I 

Let  the  association  pass  a  resolution  re- 
questing President  Fillebrown,  of  the 
National  Association,  to  appoint  a  legisla- 
tive committee  ai  once,  with  instructions  to 
proceed  to  Washington  not  later  than  the 
first  of  April,  and  press  the  matter  before 
the  proper  authorities. 

Such  a  request  Irom  a  branch  of  the 
National  Association  should  not  embarrass 
or  deter  President  Fillebrown  from  acting 
upon  the  suggestion.  We  dare  say  his  ac- 
tion in  the  premises  would  be  overwhelm- 
ingly ratified  at  Omaha  in  August. 

The  question  of  mileage  or  per  diem  need 
not  be  considered  for  a  moment.  There  are 
hundreds  of  patriotic  men  in  the  profession » 
at  every  point  of  the  compass,  who 
are  willing  to  assume  the  task  without  re- 
muneration; and  there  are  capable  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  who  would  esteem  it 
a  privilege  to  draft  a  suitable  bill  and  urge 
its  passage. 

It  is  given  out  through  the  press  that 
General  Miles  proposes,  at  the  first  session 
of  Congress,  to  recommend  an  increase  of 
the  army,  and  other  changes.  The  small 
war  cloud  which  has  hung  menacingly  over 
the  country  for  the  last  two  years  will 
doubtless  force  the  government  to  concede 
all  he  should  ask,  and  possibly  more.  In 
the  midst  of  this  enthusiasm  any  proposition 
conducive  to  military  efficiency  will  no 
doubt  be  eagerly  adopted. 

To  postpone  action  until  after  the  Omaha 
Convention  would,  in  our  opinion,  invite 
opposition,  not  to  say  final  defeat.  Now  is 
the  time  to  strike!  '*  He  who  hesitates  is 
lost  I"  J.  A.  c. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Dental  Congress  which 

has  held  one  successful  meeting,  and  which 

is  contemplating  a  meeting  this  year  at  Salt 
Lake,  is  considering  the  question  of  becom- 
ing a  branch  of  the  National  Dental  Asso- 
ciation. They  can  do  this  and  not  lose 
their  geographical  identity. 
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A  New  Dressing. 


Change  the  Scarecrow. 


Our  sister  republic,  Mexico,  shows  many 
evidences  of  progression,  not  only  in  com- 
mercial affairs,  but  in  the  arts  and  sciences. 
Dr.  Reed,  in  the  Dmtal  Eeguter,  had  his 
attention  called  to  a  new  dressing  while 
touring  in  that  country.  He  says:  **Itis 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  asbestos  put 
through  a  process  of  refinement.  It  has 
several  virtues.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
very  soft.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  capable 
of  complete  sterilization.  Place  some  of 
this  dry  on  a  plate,  put  a  few  drops  of  alco- 
hol on  it  aud  ignite  it  and  the  sterilization 
is  complete.  The  absorbent  properties  are 
better    than    those    of    cotton.  When 

dampened  it  becomes  very  smooth,  absolute- 
ly non-irritating,  and  if  then  used  as  a 
sponge  you  will  not  disturb  surface  lymph 
deposits  or  granulations.  Enclosed  in  a  lit- 
tle gauze,  it  makes  a  perfect  sponge,  as  sen- 
sitive as  the  most  refined  of  sponges.  It 
can  be  had  in  various  forms.  For  instance, 
it  is  gotten  up  in  the  form  of  a  wick.  It  is 
used  for  various  dressings.  It  is  thoroughly 
sterilizable. 


The  Devil. 


A  few  years  back  it  was  the  custom,  when 
a  typographical  error  occurred  to  jump  on 
the  **  devil."  But  now  that  this  satanic 
representative  has  ceased  to  be  a  part  of  the 
printing  oflice,  what  shall  we  do?  Dr. 
Johnson  is  made  to  say  repeatedly  antrum 
instead  of  antrum ;  we  accuse  the  Eng- 
lishman of  being  familiar  with  plaster 
instead  of  plastics,  and  Dr.  Bonwill  is  called 
Bosswill.  The  latter,  however,  is  not  such 
an  egregious  error. 

Charge  it  all  up  to  the  Christmas  holi  • 
days  and  we  will  turn  a  new  leaf  Our 
head  proof-reader  says  that  she  will  do 
better. 


In  an  editorial  in  the  Intemational  Dental 
Journal,  the  assertion  is  made  that  **  the  ex- 
istence of  State  Examining  Boards  has 
grown  largely  out  of  a  jealousy  of  colleges 
in  general  and  a  selfish  desire  to  prevent 
overcrowding  in  the  ranks  of  both  dental 
and  medical  workers."  This  editorial  also 
asserts  that  an  effort  is  made  to  divert  the 
public  mind  from  their  real  purpose  by 
claiming  to  have  in  mind  the  upbuilding  of 
the  profession. 

Now  it  is  evident  from  statistics,  which 
are  facts  aud  cannot  be  denied,  that  if  that 
be  the  object  of  the  Examiners,  they  are 
missing  their  calculation. 

It  seems  in  order  to  frighten  them  off,  the 
Examiners  will  have  to  change  the  dress  of 
their  scarecrow.  Of  course  that  is  grant- 
ing they  have  such  a  thing  as  charged. 

H.  n.  J. 


Temperature  for  Food  and  Drink. 


Listerine  is  a  household,  office,  national 
and  international  word. 


It  is  of  considerable  importance  that  food 
or  drink  should  be  of  the  right  temperature. 
For  healthy  people,  hot  food  should  he 
served  at  a  temperature  about  that  of  the 
blood  ;  for  infants  it  is  imperative  that  milk 
should  be  given  at  blood  heat.  Drink  in- 
tended to  quench  thirst  should  be  at  a  tem- 
perature of  from  50°  to  70°  F.  Drink  or 
food  at  extremely  high  or  extremely  low 
temperatures  may  do  great  damage,  and  are 
most  harmful  when  swallowed  rapidly. 
Drinking  water  is  best  taken  at  55  degrees, 
seltzers  and  soda-water  should  be  slightly 
warmer,  and  beer  should  not  be  cooled  to 
more  than  60  degrees ;  red  wine  is  best  at 
65  degrees  ;  white  wine  at  50 ;  champagne 
is  the  one  liquor  which  is  best  at  the  lowest 
temperature  allowed,  but  should  not  be 
taken  lower  than  45  degrees.  Coffee  and 
tea  should  not  be  taken  hotter  than  from 
105  to  120  degrees;  when  it  will  be  found 
to  have  the  best  aroma. — ExcJiange, 
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A  Simple  Storage  Battery. 


For  Pulp  Capping. 


Get  two  half  round  porous  cups  and  a 

round  glass  jar  large  enough  for  the  two 

porous  cups  to  stand  in  upright.     Get  two 

plates   of   sheet   lead    one- sixteenth  of  an 

inch    thick,  wide   enough   to   fit   the   half 

round  side  of  the  porous  cups  and  deep 
enough  to  come  an  inch  or  so  above  the 
top  edge  of  the  cups  and  jar.  Solder  a 
stout  copper  wire  or  a  screw  post  to  each 
lead  plate  at  the  top.  Place  the  lead  plates 
in  the  cups  and  fill  the  cups  nearly  full 
with  a  paste  made  of  red  lead,  mixed  with 
a  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda  thin  enough 
to  run  like  a  cement.  The  glass  jar  con- 
taining the  two  cups  should  be  filled  to 
within  half  an  inch  of  top  of  cups  with 
sulphuric  acid  and  water,  about  one  part  of 
acid  to  eight  parts  of  water.  One  plate 
should  be  marked  X,  so  that,  in  charging, 
the  currents  will  be  correctly  connected. 
This  may  be  charged  by  attaching  to  a 
series  of  a  dozen  sulphate  of  copper  cells, 
for  twenty-four  hours,  or  from  a  dynamo. 
It  should  always  be  charged  in  same  direc- 
tion, and  it  will  improve  by  repeated  charg- 
ings.  A  wooden  cover  may  be  fitted  to 
the  glass  jar,  and  evaporation  of  the  fluid 
should  be  replenished  by  adding  water.  Two 
or  more  cells  of  this  battery  will  work 
small  motors,  lamps  and  induction  coils, 
and  if  thoroughly  charged  will  retain  a 
large  volume  of  electricity  for  considerable 
time.  After  once  being  well  charged,  four 
to  six  cells  of  sulphate  of  copper  battery 
will  recharge  it. 


Dr.  F.  P.  Welch,  of  Pensacola,  Fla., 
will  locate  in  Augusta,  Ga.  While  he  was 
in  Augusta  prospecting,  last  week,  a  thief, 
at  night,  entered  his  bedroom  and  relieved 
him  of  his  watch,  railroad  ticket,  a  new  suit 
of  clothes,  and  about  $175.00.  The  thief 
knew  the  difference  between  a  Florida  and 
•a  Georgia  dentist. 


The  following  formula  for  a  pulp  capping, 
by  Dr.  Kellogg,  seems  especially  adapted 
for  that  difficult  and  uncertain  operation, 
and  must  be  superior  to  those  that  contain 
medicines  like  creosote,  oil  of  cloves,  etc. 

The  material  he  uses  most  in  capping  ex- 
posed pulps  is  made  according  to  Flagg's 
formula  for  zinc,  pulverized  to  an  impal- 
pable powder,  one  part,  and  calcined  oxide 
of  zinc  two  or  three  parts,  and  these 
thoroughly  triturated. 

The  fluid  consists  of  gum  arable  fifteen 
grains,  water  half  ounce.  After  it  is 
thoroughly  dissolved  add  one  grain  sulphite 
of  lime  and  filter.  The  parts  should  be 
kept  dry  and  a  thin  mix  made  of  the  ce- 
ment, and  a  portion  placed  accurately  over 
the  point  of  exposure  and  the  frail  dentine 
surrounding  it. 

A  short  time  should  be  allowed  for  the 
capping  to  harden,  when  it  may  be  covered 
with  oxyphosphate  or  any  suitable  non-con- 
ductor, to  give  sufficient  depth  of  non  con- 
ducting filling  to  break  of!  thermal  changes. 
The  balance  of  the  cavity  may  be  filled  as 
indicated. 

He  says  when  due  care  and  skill  have 
been  used  in  the  successive  steps  it  is  un- 
necessary to  insert  temporary  fillings. 


Where  Are  TheyP 


Where  are  those  students  of  law,  medi- 
cine or  dentistry,  who  * 'graduated  with  first 
honor,"  or  who  **led  their  class,"  **stood  a 
most  brilliant  examination,''  ''an  augury  of 
that  success  which  will  soon  crown  their 
efforts?"  etc.,  etc. 

Now  and  then,  here  and  there,  this  news- 
paper eulogy  and  prophesy  is  occasionally 
justified,  but  in  very  truth  the  claims  are 
80  stereotyped  they  are  often  regarded  with 
suspicion  by  the  public,  and  are  a  positive 
hindrance  to  one's  rapid  advancement. 
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To  Make  Heating  Qas. 

Some  years  ago  Dr.  Davison  gave  the 
following  method  for  making  gas,  which 
may  prove  interesting  to  many  readers. 

It  can  be  constructed  at  a  cost  of  not 
exceeding  two  dollars  for  materials  and  the 
production  of  gas  at  a  mere  trifle  of  ex- 
pense :  Make  a  small  bellows,  which  forces 
air  through  a  rubber  tube  to  the  bottom  of 
a  two-quart  kerosene  can,  to  the  spout  of 
which  can  is  a  rubber  tube  leading  to  a 
small  gasometer,  made  of  tin,  varnished  in- 
side and  out  with  asphaltum  varnish.  From 
this  is  a  tube  to  a  wash  bottle,  and  from 
this  is  a  tube  to  a  Bunsen  burner. 

Put  about  a  quart  of  gasoline  in  the 
kerosene  can  or  generator,  work  the  bel- 
lows which  forces  air  through  the  gasoline 
into  the  gasometer,  where  it  awaits  your 
pleasure  in  the  form  of  a  gas  which  is  near- 
ly equal  to  that  servant  which  our  city 
brother  is  so  fortunate  as  to  possess. 

Healing  Salve. 

The  following  salve  will  be  found  a  use- 
ful application  for  chapped  lips  and  slight 
abrasions : 

R     Boric  acid 2  parts. 

VaseliDe 80    " 

Glycerine. 3    " 

M.  The  above  may  be  perfumed  by  the 
addition  of  a  few  drops  of  attar  of  roses, 
if  intended  for  a  lip  salve. 

A  dentist  who  has  come  from  another 
State  to  Maryland,  and  who  has  failed  to 
pass  the  State  Dental  Examination,  has  ap- 
plied for  an  injunction  restraining  the 
examiners  from  enforcing  the  act  in  ques- 
tion as  far  as  he  is  concerned. — Maryland 
Med.  Journal. 

The  Pacific  Stomatological  Oazette  will 
change  its  name  to  Pacific  Medico-Dental 
Oojsette.  We  trust  our  valued  contemporary 
will  stick  to  that  name,  as  it  has  had  half  a 
dozen. 


Retaining  Dressings  in  Teeth. 


Dr.  Mitchell  gives  the  following  method 
as  very  useful  in    retaining  dressings  in 
teeth  that  have  been  fractured  by  an  acci- 
dent, or  where  the  walls  of  the  cavity  are 
so  broken  down  as  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  retention  by  any  other  method  :    Take  a 
piece  of  rubber  tubing,  such  as  is  used  for 
regulating,  and  of  requisite  caliber  to  pass 
readily  over  the  tooth,  cut  to   length   re- 
quired  to   envelop    crown    of  tooth.     To 
facilitate  application  where  the  teeth  are 
close  together,    soap  the  tubing  slightly, 
then  with  the  aid  of  a  pair  of  right  and 
left  burnishers,   or  other  suitable   instru- 
ments, it  can  readily  be  carried  to  place. 
When  in  situ  the  band   covering  point  of 
application   can  be  distended,  application 
made,  and  band  allowed  to  assume  its  orig- 
inal position. 


Equal  to  the  Emergency. 


The  effervescent,  irrepressible  and  unique 
Dr.  Sid  Holland  has  quite  an  original  list 
of  antidotes  for  poison — ^all  guaranteed  to 
cure,  or  kill. 

It  seems  that  on  one  occasion  his  prot^g^. 
Pink  Campbell,  had  eaten,  by  mistake,  a 
poisonous  mushroom.  Campbell,  having 
unbounded  faith  in  Holland's  miscellaneous 
knowledge,  appealed  to  his  patron  for  relief 
''The  man  and  the  occasion  met.**  With- 
out the  slightest  hesitation,  Holland  said, 
''Pink,  take  tannic  acid  ;  which  will  form 
tannate  of  '  mush,*  and  leave  the  '  room. 

J.    JL.    \y. 


I  n 


Leaming's  "Vulcan"  Carborundum  Disks 
are  the  best  tools  I  have  found  for  cutting 
off  portions  of  teeth  preparatory  to  crown- 
ing. The  anterior  teeth  can  be  sawed  off 
at  right  angle  to  long  axis  of  tooth,  molars 
can  be  closely  ground  on  morsal  surface 
and  remaining  portion  between  grooves 
easily  broken  down  with  chisels,  thus  saving 
much  disagreeable  grinding.  Harper. 
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NO.  18. 


A  MEDAL  FOR  DB.  WILSON, 


In  Recognition  of  His  Heroic  Act 
at  Old  Point  Comfort. 


Dr.  F.  C.  WilaoQ  has  been  presented  a  gold 
medal  by  the  Southern  Dental  Association 
in  recognition  of  his  bravery  in  saving  the 
life  of  Dr.  Jules  J.  Sarrazin»  of  New  Or- 
leans, while  bathing  at  Old  Point  Comfort 
last  August 

The  presentation  was  made  informally 
yesterday  by  Colonel  J.  H.  Estill  in  behalf  of 
the  Dental  Association.  The  medal  was  for- 
warded some  time  ago,  and  it  was  the  inten- 
tion to  make  a  formal  presentation  of  it  on 
'Christmas  day.  Dr.  Wilson  left  the  city 
for  Florida,  however,  before  the  medal 
arrived  and  has  just  returned. 

The  Southern  and  the  American  Dental 
Associations  met  at  Old  Point  Comfort  last 
August.  Dr.  Wilson  was  in  attendance 
irith  a  number  of  other  Southern  members, 
among  them  Dr.  Sarrazin,  of  New  Orleans, 
who  was  bathing  with  a  party  off  the  pier 
•in  front  of  Hygeia  hotel.  He  was  a  good 
swimmer,  and  was  out  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  shore  when  he  was  seized 
with  cmmps.  None  of  the  others  in  the 
party  were  swimmers,  and  the  drowning 
man  was  about  to  sink  for  the  last  time, 
when  Dr.  Wilson,  who  was  on  the  piazza  of 
the  hotel,  was  attracted  by  the  cries  for  help. 
He  ran  down  the  pier,  pulling  off  what 
•clothes  he  could  on  the  way,  and  jumped 
into  the  water,  with  his  shoes  on.  He 
reached  Dr.  Sarrazin  easily,  but  it  was  with 
^reat  difficulty  that  he  got  him  to  the  shore. 


Soon  after  he  caught  hold  of  the  drowning 
man  and  started  shore  wards  with  him,  the 
latter  became  unconscious  from  loss  of 
strength  and  from  having  taken  in  so  much 
water.  By  the  most  heroic  efforts  Dr.  Wil- 
son succeeded  in  bringing  the  apparently 
lifeless  body  to  the  shore,  where  vigorous 
work  shortly  afterward  restored  Dr.  Sarra- 
zin to  consciousness. 

The  American  Dental  Association  the 
same  day  presented  Dr.  Wilson  a  set  of  res- 
olutions commending  his  bravery  and  urg- 
ing the  President  to  direct  a  government 
life-saving  medal  to  be  struck  in  recognition 
of  the  heroic  act.  The  Southern  Dental 
Association  at  once  decided  to  present  Dr. 
Wilson  a  medal.  It  was  made  and  for- 
warded  to  Colonel  Estill,  editor  of  the  Sa- 
vannah j^ews,  to  be  presented.  Accompa- 
nying the  medal  were  the  following  letters : 

December  18,  1897. 
Dr.  Frank  H,  Wilson,  Savannah,  Oa.  : 

My  Dear  Doctor: — It  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  transmit  to  you,  through 
Mr.  J.  H.  Estill,  the  medal  awarded  you 
by  the  Southern  Dental  Association  for 
your  act  of  bravery  on  August  4  last ;  and 
I  feel  it  an  honor  to  have  assisted  in  the 
commemoration  of  the  deed  by  being  se- 
lected to  design  and  execute  their  commis- 
sion. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  you  will  not  again 
be  called  upon  to  risk  your  life  in  behalf  of 
another,  knowing  full  well  that  should  such 
an  occurrence  arise  you  (would  not  hesitate 
for  an  instant  in  responding. 

Hoping  the  coming  years  will  prove  fruit- 
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ful  of  prosperity   and    happinera,   believe 
me,  yours  sincerely, 

C.  Edmund  Kells,  Jb. 


Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Dr.  Frank  TTtfaon; 

Dear  Doctor — It  is  with  pleasure  I 
think  of  you  and  the  manly,  generous  act 
at  Old  Point  Comfort  which  prolonged  the 
life  of  your  fellow  man  for,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  some  mission  of  like  importance, 
maybe,  to  some  of  our  Maker's  fold.  It 
was  my  honor  to  be  president  (and  presid-  . 
ing  over)  the  Southern  Dental  Association. 
To  me,  by  resolution  of  the  Apsociation, 
was  left  the  privilege  of  appointing  a 
suitable  person  to  carry  out  its  wishes.  In 
appointing  Dr.  C.  E.  Kells,  whose  motion 
led  to  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions,  I 
voiced  the  unexpressed  sentiment  of  all  his 
confreres. 

You  will  pardon  the  following  few  crude 
lines,  which  I  have  linked  together,  imper- 
fectly, as  they  fell  from  the  pen  of  one  who 
wrote  them  for  no  critic,  but  for  the  touch 
which  makes  us  kin. 

With  best  wishes.  Merry  Christmas  and 
Happy  New  Year,  yours  cordially, 

William  H.  Richards. 


A  premonition,  born  irom  above, 
field  thee  to  duty,  bound  by  love, 
To  stay  the  cruel  wave,  whoie  sigh 
And  rustling  rush  would  hush  his  cry. 
By  nature  'quipped  with  godly  heart 
To  act  for  man  a  Sarior's  part; 
To  save  another's  life,  Ot  impulse  divine  I 
Heedless  of  self  in  strife,  all  honor  is  thine. 
When  the  tide  of  Time  shall  find  thee 
Drifting,  longing,  hoping  to  be  free, 
Helpless  upon  its  deadly  wave, 
Trust  not  till  then  for  one  to  save. 

Dec.  23,  1897.  W.  H.  R. 

The  medal  is  of  gold,  nearly  the  size  of 
a  government  first-class  life-saving  medal, 
and  is  richly  ornamented.  On  its  face  is 
the  inscription  : 

**  Presented  to  Frank  C.  Wilson,  D.D.S., 
by  the  Southern  Dental  Association.'' 


On  the  reverse  side  ifr  thi8>  inscription* : 
''  For  the  saving  of  a  life  at  the  peril  of 
his  own.     Old  Point  Comfort,  Va.,  Aug. 
4,1897." 

In  presenting  the  medal  Colonel  Estill 
referred  briefly  to  the  heroic  act  it  com- 
memorates. 


Savannah,  6a.,  January  4,  1898. 

Dr,  Wm.  A,  Richards,  KhoxviUe,  Tenn.: 

My  Dear  Doctor — Yesterday  I  wa» 
taken  agreeably  by  surprise  when  Colonel 
J.  H.  Estill  presented  me  with  the  beautiful 
medal  awarded  me  by  the  Southern  Dental 
Association,  for  my  efforts  to  rescue  Dr.. 
Sarrazin,  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  Va.,  on^ 
August  4th  last.  I  cannot  express  to  you- 
and  the  Association  in  this  public  way  my 
gratitude.  My  heart  seems  to  swell  in  my 
very  bosom,  and  tears  come  to  my  eye» 
when  I  realize  how  kind  the  Associa- 
tion  has  been  to  me.  I  would  appreciate 
the  medal  coming  from  any  organization,, 
but  more  especially  do  I  appreciate  it  com- 
ing from  an  organization  of  my  profeesional 
brethren. 

I  received  from  the  little  daughter  of  Dr. 
Sarrazin  a  most  handsome  silver  shaving: 
set  as  a  souvenir,  each  piece  marked  with 
her  name  and  mine,  with  the  date — Au- 
gust 4.     Yours  very  cordially, 

F.  C.  Wii^N. 


To  Produce  Spring  Temper  in' 
Swiss  Broaches. 


To  draw  Swiss  broaches  to  a  spring  tem* 
per  they  should  be  placed  on  a  steel,  iron^ 
or  brass  plate,  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in- 
thickness  and  three  inches  square.  This- 
should  be  held  by  pliers  or  forceps  over  the 
flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  and  be  kept  contin- 
ually moving  over  it,  so  as  to  keep  the 
plate  as  uniformly  heated  as  possible.  The- 
broaches  should  be  watched  very  carefully, 
and  when  tbey  become  of  a  dark  blue  color 
they  should  be  dropped  in  cold  water. 
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HOW    TO  PURIFY   WAX  AND 
HOW  TO  MAKE  BASE- 
PLATE   WAX. 


In  the  DenUd  Office  and  Laboratory  Dr. 
Theo.  Chupein  says  a  fair  equivalent  of 
base-plate  wax  may  be  made  as  follows : 
\yax  that  has  been  used  for  taking  impres- 
sions should  not  be  used  a  second  time  for 
the  same  purpose,  unless  it  is  purified.  To 
purify  the  wax  and  cleanse  it  of  foreign 
matter,  procure  a  funnel  and  cut  off  the 
epout.  Place  an  old,  but  clean,  tomato  can 
on  your  laboratory  Bunsen  burner,  having 
half  filled  it  with  water.  Put  the  funnel 
in  this,  letting  the  edge^  rest  on  the  rim  of 
the  can  Put  the  wax  in  the  funnel  and  let 
the  water  in  the  can  boil.  The  boiling  of 
the  water  will  melt  the  wax  in  the  funnel, 
and  all  pieces  of  plaster,  sticks,  or  other 
foreign  matter  will  fall  or  settle  to  the  bot- 
tom. When  the  wax  is  all  melted,  let  it 
cool,  then  by  slightly  heating  the  outer 
edges  of  the  funnel,  the  cone  of  wax  will 
drop  out.  You  can  now  cut  off  the  small 
end  of  the  cone,  which  will  be  found  to 
contain  all  the  impurities. 

Now  take  another  clean  tomato  can,  and 
fill  it  one-third  full  of  water ;  place  your 
cone  of  wax  in  it,  and  melt  it  by  boiling 
the  water.  The  base- plate  wax  will  be 
made  much  tougher  if  some  of  the  wax 
peeled  from  the  paper — or  card  wax— on 
which  artificial  teeth  come,  is  added. 
While  the  wax  is  melting,  prepare  a  smooth 
round  bottle  of  a  size  that  will  go  inside 
the  can  in  which  the  wax  is  being  melted. 
Fill  the  bottle  with  iced  water  and  cork  it. 
Make  a  lather  of  soap  and  lather  the  outside 
of  the  bottle.  Have  still  another  tomato 
can  half  filled  with  cold  water,  and  place 
this  near  the  one  in  which  the  wax  is  being 
melted. 

As  soon  as  the  wax  is  all  melted,  put  out 
the  blaze  and  dip  your  bottle  into  the 
melted  wax.  Bemove  it  from  the  can  of 
melted    wax   and  dip   it  into  the   can  of 


water.  Plunge  it  again  into  the  melted 
wax  and  again  into  the  water,  once  more 
into  the  wax  and  once  more  into  the  water. 
These  three  dippings  will  be  found  to  make 
the  wax  about  the  right  thickness.  If  it  is 
wanted  thicker,  one  or  two  more  dippings 
will  accomplish  this ;  or  if  it  be  wanted  very 
thin,  one  or  two  dippings  alone  may  be 
found  sufficient. 

The  wax  may  now  be  removed  from  the 
bottle  by  passing  a  knife  around  the  bottom 
and  down  its  side,  when  it  can  be  peeled  off, 
flattened,  cut  into  square  pieces  and  put 
away  for  ready  use.  The  bottle  is  then 
ready  for  another  dipping,  and  the  process 
repeated  until  a  sufficient  quantity  is  made. 

In  melting  the  wax  it  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  boil,  as  it  would  then  be  frothy 
and  unfit  for  use.  As  soon  as  the  wax  is 
melted  the  blaze  of  the  burner  should  be 
extinguished  and  the  dipping  begun.  The 
dipping  should  not  be  continued  too  long, 
otherwise  the  wax  becomes  chilled  by  the 
ice  water  in  the  bottle,  which  would  make 
the  base-plate  too  thick. 

It  will  be  found  that  base  plate  wax  thus 
made  is  thicker  around  the  bottom  of  the 
bottle  than  at  the  upper  margin,  because 
the  wax  coats  more  at  this  point  than  it 
does  above.  This,  however,  is  no  disad- 
vantage, as  the  thinner  part  of  the  base 
wax  may  be  placed  towards  the  back  part 
of  the  model,  and  the  thicker  part  towards 
the  front,  where  the  artificial  teeth  are 
mounted. 

In  the  absence  of  card  wax  to  toughen 
this  base  a  little  Venice  turpentine  added 
to  the  melted  wax  will  effect  the  same  object. 

While  base  wax  thus  made  may  not  be 
equal  to  the  nice  sheets  the  dentist  purchases 
from  the  depots,  it  will  be  found  to  sub- 
serve every  purpose  and  save  considerable 
in  the  course  of  the  year.  Besides  this,  the 
sheets  furnished  us  are  often  too  thicks  and 
by  having  it  thinner,  for  some  styles  of  work, 
the  base  wax  thus  made  will  often  be  pref- 
erable. 
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BACTEBIA  OF  THE  MOUTH. 


In  an  elaborate  and  exceedingly  interest- 
ing article  on  bacteria  of  the  mouth  (^Stoni' 
atological  Oaaette),  Dr.  Hart,  among  other 
things,  says : 

* '  That  when  grown  on  meats  they  pro- 
duce alkalies;  and,  perhaps,  for  the  first 
time  you  understand  why  meat-eaters'  teeth 
are  so  free  from  decay.  Among  the  Esqui- 
maux, whose  diet  is  almost  exclusively  meat, 
decay  is  almost  a  thing  unknown.  This  also 
explains  why  carnivorous  animals  do  not 
have  decayed  teeth.  The  street  dog  that 
lives  wholly  on  scraps  of  meat  has  pearly 
white  teeth  and  no  decay ;  but  your  fon- 
dled, petted  pug  and  poodle  dogs,  look  in 
their  mouths.  Their  breath  is  nauseating, 
their  teeth  loose,  irregular  and  decayed  in 
every  direction.  Do  you  ask  why?  Haven't 
you  already  guessed  ?  Their  diet  is  cake, 
bread  and  sweetmeats ;  rarely  do  they  ever 
eat  meat.  These  starchy  foods  stick  tena- 
ciously between  the  teeth,  and  the  bacteria 
turn  the  starches  and  sugars  into  lactic  acid, 
which  dissolves  out  the  lime  salts  and  the 
albumen  matrix  of  the  tooth,  thus  afford- 
ing an  excellent  soil  for  their  further  devel- 
opment, and  the  tooth  is  soon  a  mass  of 
decay. 

Bacteria  when  growing  on  certain  soils 
produce  foul  gases  and  other  vile  products. 

Of  all  the  organs  of  the  mouth,  the 
tongue  approaches  nearest  the  ideal  condi- 
tion for  the  growth  of  bacteria.  From 
time  immemorial  the  coating  appearing  on 
its  surface  has  been  one  of  the  objective 
symptoms  of  disease.  This  coating  is  the 
cause  of  the  vile  breath  of  many  individ- 
uals. Most  of  this  coating  may  be  easily 
removed  by  scraping  with  an  ordinary  silver 
teaspoon.  Then,  with  a  napkin  between 
the  thumb  and  first  finger,  gently  grasp  the 
tip  and  draw  it  forward,  rubbing  the  surface 
of  the  tongue  with  a  soft  cloth  on  which  is 
sprinkled  a  little  common  salt,  follow  this 
by  a  thorough  swabbing  with  pyrozone,  3 


per  cent,  medicinal  (McKesson  &  Bobbins), 
and  you  have  effectually  cleansed  the 
tongue. 

**  It  is  our  duty  to  show  our  patients  how 
to  do  these  little  things.  They  appreciate 
these  suggestions  far  more  than  they  do  our 
fillings.  Your  work  is  made  a  success  by 
their  efforts.  To  make  the  suggestion  more 
forcible,  tell  them  to  smell  the  coating  as 
they  scrape  it  off.  It  may  be  the  first  time 
they  ever  smelt  their  own  breath ;  once 
will  be  enough ;  after  that  they  will  clean 
their  tongues. 

''The  tonsils  often  cause  foul  breath 
from  becoming  covered  with  bacteria.  He 
had  several  cases  of  tonsillitis  that  so  simu- 
lated the  formation  of  abscess  of  the  lower 
third  molar  as  to  deceive,  not  only  an  old 
practitioner  of  medicine,  but  also  one  of 
our  best  dentists." 


Articulating  Teeth. 


The  following  practical  suggestion  is  from 
Dr.  Chupein,  in  the  Dental  Office  and  Lab- 
oratory : 

In  mounting  the  teeth  for  an  entire  case, 
the  six  upper  and  lower  teeth  may  be  per- 
mitted to  touch ;  but  when  the  bicuspids 
are  added  by  slightly  separating  the  articu- 
lator by  means  of  the  regulating  screw  in 
the  back,  with  its  accompanying  *'jam 
nut,"  the  two  jaws  of  the  instrument  may 
be  held  apart  ever  so  slightly,  so  as  to  per- 
mit the  bicuspids  and  molars  to  touch, 
while  the  six  oral  teeth  are  kept  apart  the 
thickness  of  cardboard,  which  is  the  proper 
way  to  articulate  the  dentures. 


To  Bemove  Collections  on  Plates. 


Plates  become  coated  with  sticky,  oily, 
gummy  debris.  A  little  aqua  ammonia  in 
the  water  used  for  cleaning  them  will  ac- 
complish the  removal  of  this.  The  teeth 
should,  of  course,  be  taken  out  of  the 
mouth  at  night. 
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Pulp  Extirpation. 


The  Hardest  Blow  of  All. 


XJDder  this  head  Dr.  Chas.  P.  Loddox, 
writing  in  the  Dental  Review,  says  he  uses 
successfullj  3  per  cent,  pyrozone.  He 
places  a  compress  on  the  needle  of  the 
syringe  and  injects  the  pulp  with  the  solu- 
tion.    His  favorite  formula  is  : 

Fy  rozone,  3  per  ceot. 

Aqua  distillse aa  §  se. 

Olea  caasia. 

Acid  carbol aa  m.  iii. 

This  is  strongly  indorsed  by  the  writer 
and  others,  but  not  having  tried  the  ex- 
periment, we  would  be  inclined  to  believe 
that  great  pain  must  result  irom  the  injec- 
tion of  any  fluid  into  a  sensitive  living 
pulp.  Then  even  if  the  injection  can  be 
accomplished  we  fail  to  see  where  there 
would  be  any  advantage  in  this  over  a  solu- 
tion of  cocain  used  in  the  same  way,  which 
we  all  know  would  be  effective. 

It  seems  sometimes  that  we  are  prone  to 
take  up  complicated  methods  to  accomplish 
simple  results  in  our  zeal  to  find  something 
new  and  original.  h.  h.  j. 


Soft  Solder  Formulas. 


'*Fine  soft  solder"  is  composed  of  two 
parts  of  tin  and  one  of  lead,  and  melts  at 
340^  F.  Ordinary  soft  solder  is  composed 
of  one  part  tin  and  two  of  lead,  and  melts 
at  441^  F.  Tin  two  parts,  lead  two  parts, 
bismuth  one  part,  melts  at  229°  F.;  tin  three 
parts,  lead  five  parts,  bismuth  three  parts, 
melts  at  202""  F.  All  the  bismuth  solders 
are  more  or  less  pasty,  and  seldom  flow 
nicely  with  any  flux  in  general  use. 


Solder  to  Match  Color  of  Coin  Gold. 


Add  one-tenth  the  weight  of  good  twelve 
carat  gold  solder  to  scraps  of  coin  gold; 
melt  and  roll  out  for  use. 


The  will  of  the  late  Dr.  Evans,  of  Paris, 
will  be  contested  in  the  courts. 


Discussing  the  relative  merits  of  gold 
and  amalgam,  at  the  Pacific  Coast  Dental 
Congress,  Dr.  Goddard,  in  Stomatological 
Oazette,  is  quoted  as  saying  :  A  homeopathic 
physician  in  his  city  condemns  amalgam 
fillings  and  red-rubber  plates  in  toto,  say- 
ing that  the  mercury  is  doing  a  great  deal 
of  harm.  In  response  to  the  query,  if  any 
one  present  had  ever  seen  any  harm  done 
from  the  mercury  of  an  amalgam  filling. 
Dr.  Ledyard  replied,  ''I  once  filled  a 
mouth  full  and  salivated  the  patient."  It  is 
parenthetically  stated  that  '<  laughter"  fol- 
lowed this  announcement ;  and  no  wonder ! 
The  most  bitter  and  uncompromising  ene- 
mies of  amalgam  have  well-nigh  exhausted 
the  vocabulary  of  adjectives  in  their  denun- 
ciation of  it,  yet  none  have  ventured  quite 
so  far  as  to  claim  or  predict  salivation  as 
even  a  possible  sequence.  Homeopathists 
have  a  holy  horror  of  mercury  in  any  form  ; 
and  the  more  orthodox  are  careful  not  to 
look  in  a  mirror  for  fear  that  the  mercury 
might  salivate  them.  Hence,  it  is  but  nat- 
ural to  find  opposition  to  amalgam  from 
that  source.  But  for  an  intelligent  dentist, 
in  the  shadow  of  the  twentieth  century,  to 
assert  a  case  of  salivation  from  amalgam 
fillings,  is  not  only  calculated  to  create 
laughter  at  home,  but  to  convulse  the  pro- 
fession in  every  latitude  and  longitute ! 

Amalgam  has  been  charged  with  many 
vices,  but  this  is  the  most  cruel  blow  of  all. 

J.    IL»    \j» 

Modeling  Wax. 

Beat  yellow  wax 60  parta. 

Venice  turpentine 7  parta. 

Lard 8 J  parta. 

Bole,   elutriated 36  parta. 

Mix  and  knead  thoroughly. 

When  you  are  writing  a  proper  name 
write  it  distinctly.  Some  words  we  ean 
guess  at,  and  hit  very  often,  but  not  so 
with  proper  names. 
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A  Suggestion  to  Bridge-Workers. 


Bridges  to  replace  the  anterior  teeth  are 
usually  subjected  iu  use  to  both  direct  and 
lateral  strain,  and  in  the  usual  construction 
of  such  bridges  in  gold  and  porcelain  they 
are  weaker  than  other  bridges  of  the  molar 
and  bicuspid  type  that  are  subjected  to 
strain  in  but  one  direction. 

The  power  developed  in  mastication  va- 
ries with  the  individual.  This  variation  as 
recorded  by  Dr.  Black  is  very  great,  a  dif- 
ference of  hundreds  of  pounds  in  individ- 
ual cases,  and  we  all  have  the  practical  evi- 
dence of  this  recorded  by  mechanical  abra- 
sion, etc. 

A  survey  of  certain  systems  of  crown- 
and  bridge- work,  of  practical  cases,  etc., 
bears  out  the  assertion  that  the  laws  gov- 
erning stress  and  strain  and  the  resistance 
of  the  materials  used  in  bridge-work  to 
withstand  these  forces  are  insufficiently 
known  and  understood  by  the  specialist, 
who  ought  to  be  as  well  qualified  for  his 
work  as  the  competent  civil  engineer  is  for 
his. 

The  method  of  assembling  the  several 
pieces  to  a  bridge  is  the  same  for  all  bridges 
of  gold  and  porcelain  without  reference  to 
locality.  The  difference  in  construction 
being  to  flow  additional  gold  where  it  seems 
probable  there  may  be  increased  strain,  but 
the  rub  of  this  criticism  is  that  the  flowed 
solder  is  not  equal  in  strength  to  a  rolled 
piece  of  platinized  gold,  the  arp"i  of  which 
extend  on  to  abutment  caps  or  ferrules. 
This  is  a  means  of  reinforcement  to  all  an. 
terior  bridges  that  are  to  be  subjected  to  the 
outward  as  well  as  upward  strain  which  a 
vigorous  person  is  very  likely  to  bring  upon 
such  work,  and  which  will  in  time  be  likely 
to  cause  fracture,  without  reinforcement. 

Such  pieces  or  straps  of  gold  may  be  but 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  width  and  artistic- 
ally adapted  along  the  backings  of  the 
porcelain  dummies  at  the  points  beyond  ar- 
ticulation  of  occluding    teeth;    and    such 


pieces  serve  a  double  purpose,  where 
the  alveolar  process  has  receded.  They 
strengthen  the  work  beyond  possibility  of 
fracture,  and  they  prevent  crowding  in  of 
food  between  bridge  and  gums  as  the  bridge 
of  ordinary  construction  does  not,  and  yet, 
with  the  surfaces  properly  finished,  the  one 
is  as  easily  kept  clean  as  the  other. 
Springfield,  Mass. 


A.  M«  R. 


Moon  Blindness. 


In  the  Atlantic  Medical  Weekly  is  reported 
a  case  of  moon  blindness  occurring  in  a 
sailor  nineteen  years  of  age,  who  had  slept 
on  deck,  between  2  and  4  a.  m.,  while 
somewhere  between  the  equator  and  5^ 
north  latitude,  during  the  first  week  in 
June,  1895.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  sailors 
to  carefully  protect  their  eyes  from  the 
moon's  rays  while  sleeping  on  deck,  but  this 
man  had  uncovered  his  face  during  sleep. 
Between  7  and  8  o'clock  the  following  even- 
ing, he  had  difficulty  in  making  his  way 
about,  although  the  moon  and  stars  were 
shining  brightly.  For  a  long  time  there- 
after he  was  practically  blind  after  sunset. 
He  could  see  nothing  stniight  ahead,  but 
could  dimly  discern  the  bulk  of  objects  to 
the  side  of  his  line  of  vision,  without  mak- 
ing out  clearly  what  they  were.  Recovery 
was  gradual,  after  cessation  from  work. 


Charity  Frauds. 


There  are  many  people  who  abuse  med- 
ical charity.  Dental  infirmaries  are  imposed 
upon  daily  by  people  who  are  able  to  pay 
good  fees  to  reputable  dentists.  Not  long 
since  a  man  applied  to  a  New  York  hospi- 
tal for  treatment,  stating  that  he  was  poor. 
A  concession  was  made  to  him,  which  he 
accepted  and  had  his  eyes  treated.  It  was 
learned  that  the  pauper  was  a  member  of  a 
wholesale  grocery  firm  and  was  worth 
$150,000.  He  was  sued  for  the  full 
amount  and  had  to  pay  it. 
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Dr.    Aittoedo's  Implantation 

Tbeory. 


A  New  Disinfectant. 


Professor  Amoedo,  of  Paris,  who  recently 
<]emoDstrated  his  method  of  implantation 
of  teeth,  at  the  International  Medical  Con- 
gress at  Moscow,  developed  the  follow- 
ing theory  of  the  process  taking  place 
after  implantation :  Says  the  Oestereich- 
i9ch  Ungarisefie  Vierieljahrschrift:  Osteitis  sets 
in  afler  the  operation,  followed  closely  by 
the  formation  of  lymphoid  cells,  which  con- 
Jiect  together  and  line  the  alveolus  as  an 
•embryonic  membrane.  At  the  same  time 
little  grooves  appear  on  the  surface  of  the 
root,  which  are  caused  by  decalcification. 
At  this  moment  the  root  ceases  to  act  like  a 
foreign  body  in  the  tissue,  if  the  operation 
was  a  successful  one.  The  above  spoken  of 
lining  of  embryonic  membrane  grows  into 
those  grooves,  becomes  vascularized,  osteo- 
blasts appear,  and  the  deposition  of  calcium 
«alt8  commences,  causing  in  this  way  a  bony 

fusion  of  the  root  with  the  alveolus  to  take 
place. 

Dr.  Amoedo  accelerates  this  process  by 

putting  the  roots  in  a  10  per  cent,  solution 

of  hydrochloric  acid  for  some  hours,  causing 

the  surface  to  be  decalcified.     The  crown  of 

the  tooth,  if  a  natural  one,  has  to  be  prop- 

•erly  protected  by  a  cap  of  caoutchouc.  The 

author  prefers  the  implantation   of   roots 

with  iartificial  crowns.     The  latter  enable 

him  to  get  better  match  and  articulation, 

and,  of  course,  there  is  no  danger  of  caries. 

r.  A.  B. 


Polishing  Instruments. 

Place  a  small  quantity  of  oxide  of  zinc 
on  a  piece  of  thick,  spongy  leather  and  rub 
the  instrument  on  it,  when  it  will  soon  take 
on  a  fine  polish. 


Cement  for  China,  Metals,  etc. 

.  It  is  said  that  litharge  and  glycerin 
mixed  to  the  .consistency  of  cream,  make  a 
valaable  cement  for  china,  stone,  iron,  etc. 


Protargol  is  a  new  organic  preparation  of 
silver,  which  has  excellent  disinfecting  prop- 
erties and  is  claimed  to  be  an  absolute  non- 
irritant.  The  preparation  is  a  chemical 
compound  of  the  silver  with  a  protein  sub- 
stance, containing  8  per  cent,  metallic  silver. 
It  represents  a  yellowish  powder,  50  per 
cent,  of  which  is  soluble  in  cold  or  hot 
water.  Heat  does  not  change  the  appear- 
ance of  a  solution  of  it,  and  it  cannot  be 
precipitated  by  albumen,  chlorate  of  potash 
or  diluted  hydrochloric  acid.  Unlike 
other  silver  preparations,  protargol  does  not 
stain  the  skin  or  clothes.  Experiments 
made  with  it  by  Dr.  Benario  have  shown  it 
to  be  excellent  in  the  treatment  of  wounds. 
— Zahntechnische  Reform, 


The  Name  of  the  ^'Southern." 


Danville,  Va.,  January  7,  1898. 
There  has  been  some  little  criticism  of  the 
name  used  by  the  president  for  the  associa- 
tion now  a  branch  of  the  *'  National."  Dr. 
J.  Y.  Crawford  moved  the  following :  **  I 
'move  that  we  now  declare  ourselves  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Dental  Association,  to 
be  known  as  the  Southern  Dental  Associa- 
tion."    Adopted  unanimously. 

This  is  direct  from  the  books  of  the  re- 
cording secretary. 

E.  P.  Beadles, 
President  Southern  Dental  Association. 


Bite  and  Impression  in  One  Piece. 


In  taking  plaster  impressions  for  use  in 
making  porcelain-faced  crowns,  Dr.  B.  D. 
Wikoff,  in  Dental  Review^  uses  the  follow- 
ing method :  ''After  the  band  is  in  place, 
mix  the  plaster  as  for  an  impression,  then 
take  a  little  on  the  end  of  the  mixing  spat- 
ula and  plaster  it  over  the  band  and  adjoin- 
ing teeth,  then  have  the  patient  close  the 
teeth  and  hold  firm  until  the  plaster  sets ; 
then  you  have  the  impression  and  bite 
which  can  be  varnished  and  placed  in  an 
articulating  frame  as  any  other  bite. 
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Treating  Teeth  for  Crowning. 


St.  liouis  Dental   Society; 


At  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Chicago  Dental  Society  a  paper  was  pre- 
aented  on  the  Advisability  of  Devitalization, 
Banding  and  Removal  of  Enamel  in  Crown- 
and  Bridge-work.  The  paper  was  ably 
written  and  well  read  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Gaslee, 
and  was  very. thoroughly  discussed.  Most 
of  the  members  coinciding  in  their  ideas 
on  the  subject  with  those  of  the  speaker. 
The  advisability  of  devitalization  was  con- 
sidered as  almost  universally  the  proper 
practice,  excepting  in  cases  of  worn-down 
teeth  without  bell-shape  and  with  possibly 
recession  of  pulp  (such  as  are  found  in  the 
mouths  of  elderly  persons)  where  the  me- 
chanical part  of  the  work  could  be  accom- 
plished with  little  danger  of  destruction  of 
the  nerve.  It  was  not  thought  likely  that 
the  death  of  the  pulp  would  later  on  be 
hastened  by  the  isolation  or  unnatural  sur- 
roundings of  the  tooth  if  crowned  without 
devitalization.  Good  judgment  was  the 
only  safe  rule  to  follow.  The  banding  of 
roots  for  crowns  referred  principally  to  front 
teeth,  and  the  views  of  nearly  all  those  who 
expressed  themselves  were  alike  in  favor  of 
banding.  Where  the  roots  are  large  and 
strong,  such  as  could  be  properly  ground  in 
mouths  with  short,  thin  lips,  the  practice  of 
crowning  without  bands  was  deemed  per- 
missible. In  crowning  live  teeth  it  was 
suggested  that  the  teeth  be  ground  but 
slightly,  and  the  crown  be  forced  down  to 
nearly  the  gum  margin,  but  not  touching- 
it;  the  circumference  being  largest  a  trifle 
above  the  gum  line,  the  bands  can  be 
driven  on  in  many  cases  very  tightly,  possi- 
bly making  a  better  joint  than  if  the  tooth 
were  devitalized  and  the  crown  fitted  to 
conical  roots.  h.  h.  0. 

Oiic<igo  CorrespoTident, 


Dr.  Whitney,  a  medical  missionary  in 
China,  is  translating  Gray's  Anatomy  into 
Chinese. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  St.  Loui» 
Dental  Society  was  held  in  the  Lindell  Ho- 
tel, January  4,  1898.  The  society  will 
continue  to  meet  in  the  above  hotel  on  th& 
first  Tuesday  of  each  month..  Three  new 
members  were  elected  and  three  applicants 
presented  for  membership,.  The  election  of 
officers  for  1898  resulted  as  follows  :  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  John  G.  Harper;  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  M.  C.  Marshall ;  Corresponding 
Secretary,  Dr.  J.  C.  Chisholm ;  fiecording 
Secretary,  Dr.  W.  G.  Cox ;.  Treasurer,  Dr. 
A.  J.  ProBser;  Committee  on  Ethics  and 
Elections,  Drs.  W.  N.  Conrad,  J.  P.  Har- 
per, J.  G.  Pfafie ;  Committee  on  Publica* 
tion,  Drs.  F.  F.  Fletcher,  J.  H.  Kennerly, 
Emma  E.  Chase.  Next  meeting  will  be- 
held on  February  1st,  at  which  time  the- 
newly  elected  officers  will  be  installed. 


Sulphuric  Add  in  Mixing 
Amalgam. 


Whik  attending  the  Blue  Grass  Dental 
Association,  I  saw  a  demonstration  of  1  he- 
use  of  sulphuric  acid  in  mixing  amalgam^ 
I  have  tried  it  a  number  of  times  and  have- 
secured  good  results.  Take  a  five  per  cent, 
solution  of  the  acid  and  pour  on  the  amal* 
gam  for  the  filling;,  wash  it  thoroughly,, 
then  add  the  mercury,  of  which  I  think  it 
requires  less,  wash  it  well  and  squeeze  out 
the  excess  of  mercury.  The  results  will  be* 
pleasing.  H.  A.  Smith. 


Making  Cusps. 


There  are  many  ways  of  making  cusps* 
for  crowns,  but  the  handiest  and  best  thing^ 
that  we  have  used  is  the  steel  die- plate  of 
Dr.  Mitchell,  made  by  the  Ransom  &  Ran- 
dolph Co.^  of  Toledo,  Ohio.  There  are- 
thirty-six  shapes  in  it,  and  each<  is  beauti*- 
fully  finished.  A  solid  piece  of  gold  can  be 
laid  on  it  and  swaged  into  solid  cusps. 
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Is  the  Dental  Profession  Crowded  P 


This  18  a  question  often  presented  in  pri- 
vate conversation  between  dentists,  and 
sometimes  at  dental  meetings.  That  the 
profession  is  crowded  hardly  needs  t6  be  af- 
firmed. Only  a  few  more  years  and  every 
nook  and  cranny  of  the  country  will  be 
jammed  as  are  now  the  towns  and  cities. 

From  Canada  comes  the  word  that  they 
are  overflowing  and  still  they  come.  The 
dental  statistician  will  say  that  a  certain 
per  cent,  of  the  older  practitioners  die  every 
year ;  and  that  a'  certain  per  cent,  of  the 
recruits  practice  only  a  little  while  and 
quit.  And  yet  there  is  a  large  increase  in 
the  ranks  every  year.  The  State  of  Geor- 
gia added  eighteen  per  cent,  last  year.  The 
overcrowding  of  any  business  sharpens  com- 
petition.  Sharp  competition  tends  to 
lower  prices. 

The  professions  are  not  exceptions  to  this 
rule,  certainly  the  dental  profession  is  not. 


for  a  large  part  of  the  world  does  not  yet 
look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  learned  profes- 
sions. And  will  they  do  it  so  long  as  teetb 
are  held  in  the  jaws  by  gomphosis^  and  can 
be  removed  without  physical  disability  fol- 
lowing ? 

A  dentist's  standing  is  rated  by  the  pub- 
lic by  the  '^sticking  of  his  fillings."  His- 
scientific  attainments  f^  for  naught  if  his- 
mechanical  ability  is  not  sufficient  to  make- 
fillings  ''stick."  These  truths  may  be  hu- 
miliating, but  they  are  truths  nevertheless^ 
and  tend  to  prove  that  it  is  easier  to  over- 
crowd the  dental  profession  than  that  of 
medicine,  though  it  is  almost  crowded  to* 
suffocation. 

The  cutting  and  slashing  of  prices  tend 
to  lessen  professional  enthusiasm  and  ambi- 
tion, and  if  carried  far  enough,  result  iiy 
charlatanry. 

Is  this  pessimistic  ?  We  think  not.  One 
only  needs  to  turn  to  the  advertising  pages 
of  the  journals  to  see  the  number  of  den- 
tists  who  are  now  supplementing  their 
living  by  the  manufacture  of  articles  for 
sale.  We  are  not  alluding  to  the  classes 
but  to  the  masses.  Often  have  we  heard 
Dr.  Crawford,  on  the  floor  of  convention 
halls,  declare  **  There  are  not  enough  den- 
tists to  keep  the  tartar  off  people's  teeth.  "^ 
That  is,  provided  the  people  want  the  tartar 
taken  from  their  teeth.  As  our  Canadian 
correspondent  writes:  "The  question  of 
overcrowding  is  usually  switched  off*  to  ed- 
ucating the  people  up  to  a  sense  of  dental 
appreciation."  When  they  are  so  educated, 
then  there  may  be  room  for  the  annual  1& 
per  cent,  increase.  Five  years'  output  at 
that  rate  will  double  the  number  of  dentists. 
Can  any  one  predict  other  than  a  mere  ex- 
istence for  the  mass  of  dentists  ?  We  are 
told  that  the  present  average  earnings  of 
the  profession  in  Chicago  is  about  $1,200; 
which  is  not  the  average  salary  of  first- 
class  salesmen. 

We  shall  have  to  quote  Dr.  Crawford 
again,  as  he  stands  as  an  ex-professor,  and 
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has  been  twice  president  of  the  American 
Dental  Association.  Not  long  since  he 
made  remarks  which  do  not  exactly  con- 
form to  those  i)uoted  above,  but  which  bear 
out  our  views  exactly.  He  said  in  speak- 
ing on  the  subject  of  dental  education  : 
'''The  student  ought  to  remain  longer  in 
<sollege.  His  future  occupation  offers  a 
barrier  to  all  subsequent  intellectual  de- 
Telopment."  Why  ?  ^'Because  he  is  going 
to  have  the  hardest  work  to  make  a  living. 
The  most  of  those  that  I  know  are  poor." 

Not  enough  dentists  to  keep  the  tartar 
off  people^s  teeth,  acd  yet  the  young  dentist 
will  have  such  a  struggle  to  make  a  living, 
he  will  not  develop  mentally.  Tis  a  sad 
fact  that  the  most  of  them  don't  grow  intel- 
lectually, but  are  content  to  remain  as  they 
started  in  professional  life. 

When  a  condition  exists  there  must  be  a 
reamn  for  its  existence.  One  or  more  of 
these  reasons  we  will  give  in  a  subsequent 
issue  of  The  American  Dental  Weekly. 


Flagg  and  His  Critics. 


Dr.  Black's  recent  investigations  of  amal- 
gam alloys  have  evoked  a  perfect  flood  of 
discussion,  and  revived  the  question  of  plas- 
tics in  general;  and,  iucidentally.  Dr. 
Flagg's  theory  and  practice  have  not  been 
spared  in  the  discussion. 

This  is  specially  noticeable  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Pacific  Coast  Dental  Con- 
gress, where  several  of  the  doctor's  students 
have  ''  fallen  from  grace  "  and  '*  renounced 
the  faith." 

The  "apostle  of  plastics"  is  at  present 
engaged  in  giving  the  final  touches  to  a  re- 
vision of  his  text-book  on  thid  subject,  and 
has  not  time  to  notice  his  critics ;  but  it  is 
fair  to  assume  that  in  due  time  the  doctor 
will  pay  his  respects  to  the  prodigals  and 
others.  Then  you  may  look  out  for  a  sam- 
ple of  *<  English  as  she  is  spoke"  and  a  gen- 
eral pyrotechnic  display.  J.  a.  c. 


Meeting  of  the  Southern. 

St  Augustine,  the  place  of  meeting  of 
the  Southern  branch  of  the  National  Den- 
tal Association,  is  one  of  the  most  noted 
places  on  ,tfae  American  continent.  It  is 
exceedingly  rich  in  historical  events.  It  is 
the  oldest  town  in  the  United  States ;  was 
founded  in  1655,  making  it  243  years  old. 
It  has  some  of  the  finest  hotels  in  the 
world,  and  is  a  winter  resort  for  thousands 
and  thousands  of  people.  Dentists  north, 
east,  west  and  south  cannot  find  a  better 
place  to  spend  a  midwinter  vacation.  One 
can  go  to  sleep  in  a  sleeper  of  the  Southern 
Railway,  when  everything  may  be  wrapped 
in  the  fast  embrace  of  the  ice  king,  and 
awake  in  the  land  of  flowers,  of  beautiful 
palms,  of  the  delicious  orange.  The  South- 
ern Railroad,  which  is  one  of  the  largest 
systems  ia  the  country,  and  which  ramifies 
the  whole  southern  country  from  east  to 
west,  with  ample  northern  connections,  will 
take  you  from  your  door  and  land  you  in 
St.  Augustine,  a  veritable  paradise  on  earth. 
Our  friends  of  the  cold  West  and  North 
should  take  this  occasion  to  pay  us  a  visit. 


Painless  Extraction  of  Living 

Pulps. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  since  cat- 
aphoresis  came  into  common  usage  regard- 
ing the  painless  extirpation  of  living  nerves 
by  this  process.  The  opinion  is  general 
that  cataphoresis  is  essential  in  such  an  op- 
eration. We  were  of  the  same  opinion  until 
recently,  when  our  machine  broke  down  just 
as  a  case  came  in  which  seemed  to  demand 
immediate  extirpation.  In  the  emergency 
it  was  determined  to  see  what  could  be  done 
by  other  means.  Crystals  of  cocain  were 
placed  in  the  cavity,  moistened  with  a  drop 
of  water  and  allowed  to  remain  five 
minutes.  The  pulp  was  then  painlessly  ex- 
posed with  a  sharp  excavator,  handled  care- 
fully. A  few  more  crystals  were  moistened 
and  laid  over  the  bleeding  pulp,  which  were 
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gradually  worked  into  the  canal  with  a 
Donaldson's  canal  cleaner.  This  procedure 
consumed  about  fiv«  minutes  and  the  nerve 
entire  was  removed,  without  the  slightest 
pain,  in  ten  minutes  from  the  beginning  of 
the  operation. 

This  operation  has  since  been  repeated 
successfully. 

From  these  few  cases  it  seems  to  be  a 
conclusive  fact  that  where  nerves  are  actu- 
ally exposed  or  can  be  made  so,  they  may 
be  removed  with  much  less  pain,  trouble 
and  inconvenience  than  by  the  slow  cata- 
phoresis  method.  h.  h.  johnson. 


A  Diagnosis. 


It  Has  Arrived. 


And  it's  handsome  and  courteous.  We 
mean  the  Indiana  Dental  Journal,  It  is 
edited  by  George  Edwyn  Hunt,  M.D., 
D.D.S.,  and  is  published  in  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  Price,  $2.00  per  annum.  Every 
dentist  in  Indiana  should  subscribe,  and  all 
respectable  dentists  outside  of  Indiana. 
Success  to  the  Indiana  Denial  Journal.  Ed- 
itor Hunt  starts  well.-  There  can't  be  too 
much  good  reading  matter. 

"  OUR  FIB8T  NOTICE. 

''There  is  to  be  the  Indiana  Dental 
Journal,  Dr.  Hunt  will,  we  suppose,  be 
editor.  The  American  Dental  Weekly 
will  not  fail  to  say  '  howdy '  when  it  calls  at 
this  office,  as  some  of  the  monthlies  have 
failed  to  say  to  The  Weekly.  There  is 
nothing  small  about  us." — American  Den- 
tal Weekly. 

*'Now  that's  the  kind  of  a  man  we  like. 
If  the  Indiana  Dented  Journal  had  been 
on  tap  before  The  American  Dental 
Weekly  was  born,  we  would  have  uncov- 
ered our  think-tank  and  allowed  the  sportive 
winter  zephyrs  to  play  hide-and-seek  with 
our  blonde  curls  every  time  we  met  the 
postman  who  brought  us  the  first  copy. 
But,  as  it  is  too  late  for  that,  we  acknowl- 
edge the  preliminary  ** howdy"  of  Brother 

Catching,  and  show  our  thorough  apprecia- 
tion of  his  good  will  by  making  clippings 
from  The  Weekly." 


Deer  Lodge,  Mont. 
Editor  American  Dental  Weekly : 

A  young  lady  visiting  in  this  town  called 
at  my  office,  wanting  me  to  give  diagnosis 
of  her  dental  trouble.  She  gave  me  the 
history  and  symptoms  of  the  case.  After 
examination  I  gave  diagnosis,  and  what 
would  be  my  treatment.  I  will  give  his- 
tory, symptoms,  diagnosis  and  treatment  to 
The  American  Dental  Weekly,  asking 
if  I  am  correct. 

The  shooting  pains  in  her  teeth  were  not 
constant,  were  more  frequent  during  storms 
accompanied  with  thunder  and  lightning. 
The  pain  would  shift  around  in  different 
teeth.  At  one  time  the  pain  had  occurred 
so  often  in  a  right  and  left  upper  bicuspid, 
she  had  the  two  extracted,  giving  no  relief, 
but  shifting  the  pain  to  other  teeth.  On 
examination  I  found  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
gold  fillings,  and  about  the  same  number 
and  amount  of  amalgam  fillings.  My  diag- 
nosis was — nerve  pain,  caused  by  an  electric 
current,  the  current  being  produced  by  the 
different  metals,  forming  the  positive  and 
negative  poles,  and  together  with  the  saliva, 
forming  the  battery.  I  gave  as  my  treat- 
ment :  Remove  all  of  the  alloy  and  replace 
it  with  gold.  If  there  were  any  cavities 
not  favorable  for  gold,  fill  them  with 
cement.  m.  j.  b. 


A  New  Year's  BeBolution. 


*'  I  shall  endeavor  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
sayings  and  doings  of  the  dental  world  by 
subscribing  for  The  American  Dental 
Weekly.'*  That's  a  good  resolution  ;  and 
at  the  end  of  another  twelve  months  you'll 
not  only  subscribe  again,  but  will  urge  your 
neighbor  to  do  so.  It  will  go  to  you  52 
times  a  year.  J.  A.  c. 

Fifty-one  metals  are  now  known  to  exist ; 
four  hundred  years  ago  only  seven  were 
known. 
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National  School  of  Dental 
Technics. 


A  Hint  in  Hygiene. 


Dr.  Wm.  Crenshaw,  Dean  of  the  At- 
lanta Dental  College,  has  returned  from 
Chicago,  where  he  has  been  in  attendance 
upon  the  meeting  of  the  National  School  of 
Dental  Technics.  Dr.  Henry  Morgan, 
President,  presided. 

Twenty  odd  dental  colleges  were  repre- 
sented by  some  fifty  teachers,  whose  pur- 
pose was  to  discuss  the  methods  of  college 
teaching  and  the  perfecting  of  the  new  sys- 
tem of  manual  training  known  as  Dental 
Technics. 

Among  the  many  attractive  and  valuable 
features  of  the  meeting.  Dr.  Crenshaw  was 
much  impressed  with  Dr.  G.  V.  Black's 
paper  and  illustrations,  setting  forth  his 
newly  devised  method  of  Instrument  No- 
menclature. In  the  language  of  the  Doc- 
tor, this  was  the  'Gloria  in  Excelsis"  of  the 
occasion. 

Exhibits  from  different  schools,  showing 
carefully  graded  and  systematized  technic 
courses  were  made,  and  were,  in  themselves, 
very  helpful  toward  further  perfecting  of 
this  course. 

With  a  party  of  visiting  dentists  Dr. 
Crenshaw  witnessed  Dr.  T.  W.  Brophy  re- 
move the  second  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve 
to  correct  a  neuralgic  disturbance. 

Dr.  C.  R  Brophy,  a  brother  of  Dr.  T.  W. 
Brophy,  demonstrated  his  new  furnace  and 
method  of  casting  aluminum  plates,  and 
promises  in  the  near  future  to  give  it  to  the 
profession.  From  the  highly  satisfactory 
experiments  shown,  a  revolution  in  dental 
prosthesis  is  at  hand.  This  must  indeed  be 
welcome  news  to  the  profession  at  large, 
who  have  long  wanted  to  preach  the  funeral 
of  red  rubber.  j.  a.  c. 


I  consider  The  American  Dental 
Weekly  a  great  boon  to  the  profession.  I 
have  already  reaped  much  gqpd  from  the 
perusal  of  its  pages.  E.  L.  Hanes. 

Griffin^  Oa. 


A  great  many  teeth  are  injured  by  im- 
proper  brushing  and  by  the  use  of  improper 
brushes.  The  cross  movement  is  nearly  al- 
ways given  the  brush,  which  is  conceded 
by  every  one  to  be  wrong,  and  perhaps 
every  person  who  uses  the  tooth-brush  at 
nil  has  been  cautioned  against  using  it  in 
that  way,  but  perhaps  a  greater  damage  is 
done  to  the  teeth  by  the  use  of  brushes  too 
stiff.  (Stiff  brushes  may  be  used  by  such 
persons  as  only  use  them  occasionally,  such 
as  on  Sundays  and  legal  holidays ;  but  they 
will  not  do  for  the  person  who  uses  the 
brush  regularly  every  day,  once  or  twice  r 
for  such  people  a  soft  brush  is  indicated. 
It  has  been  my  unpleasant  duty  to  make 
large,  round  gold  fillings  in  otherwise  beau- 
tiful central  incisors,  which  become  neces- 
sary from  no  other  cause  than  the  improper 

use  of  an  improper  brush. 

Atkinson. 


Lubricant. 


Tell  your  readers  to  use  paraffin  instead 
of  oil  or  vaseline  or  glycerin  for  lubricat- 
ing paper  disks,  finishing  burs  and  stones  at 
the  chair.  It  is  much  neater  as  well  as 
more  eflicient.  Simply  touching  the  revolv-^ 
ing  disk  or  stone  with  a  block  of  the  par- 
affin is  sufficient.  C.  B.  Rohlano. 

Alton,  111. 

Why  is  ItP 


Why  is  it  that  some  men  appear  so  much 
in  dental  proceedings  and  never  appear  au- 
tographically  iu  the  journals?     Are  they, 
as  Job  said  of  one  of  his  comforters,  full  of 
wind,  and  east  wind  at  that? 


I  am  very  much  pleased  with  The 
American  Dental  Weekly.  It  is  in 
such  democratic,  pleasing  contrast  with 
the  ''standard"  aristocratic  publications,  in 
which  the  first  person  singular  is  so  pain 
fully  in  evidence.  b. 
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METHOD  OF  SHORTENING 
THE  FEBIOD  OF  PAIN  DUB- 
ING  THE  ACTION  OF  ARSEN- 
ICAL APPLICATIONS. 


The  action  of  arseDious  acid  on  the  den- 
tin and  the  pulp,  and  a  method  to  shorten 
the  pain  during  its  time  of  application,  was 
recently  discussed  in  a  paper  read  by  Dr. 
RjabkoflT  before  the  International  Medical 
Congress,  section  Odontology. 

Says  he,  in  the  Oestereichiack-Ungarische 
Vierteljahrsschrift : 

The  pain  which  is  caused  by  the  applica- 
tion of  arsenious  acid  on  pulps  in  a  certain 
state  of  inflammation  can  often  become 
very  persevering.  The  same  has  been  at- 
tributed to  the  caustic  action  of  the  acid, 
which  one  tried  to  alleviate  by  the  addition 
of  some  astringents  and  anesthetics.  After 
long  experimentation  with  pastes  of  differ- 
ent compositions,  it  was  found  that  those 
admixtures  did  not  improve  the  action  of 
the'  acid ;  on  the  contrary,  the  same  had 
become  uncertain  and  weak.  The  disturb- 
ing influence  of  these  admixtures  can  be 
proven  in  the  following :  Cocain  causes  the 
palp  to  dry  up  and  become  anemic.  Now, 
if  it  is  admitted  that  it  is  absorbed  by  the 
pulp  before  or  together  with  the  acid,  the 
above  must  be  the  consequence.  The  action 
of  the  acid  is  then  held  back,  because  it  is 
a  fact  that  devitalization  takes  quicker  steps 
in  pulps  rich  in  blood. 

Again,  the  powdery  admixtures,  as  mor- 
phine and, tannin,  will  always  be  on  the 
surface  of  the  paste,  owing  to  their  specific 


lightness.  Only  a  little  of  the  acid  comes  in 
contact  with  the  pulp,  therefore  Dr.  Rjab- 
koff  tried  to  find  out]other  means  to  allevi- 
ate and  shorten  the  period  of  pain.  Bely- 
ing on  the  fact  that  arsenious  acid  causes 
the  painless  devitalization  of  sound,  entirely 
exposed  pulps,  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  cases  of  pulp  it  is  the  presence  of  an 
intervening  layer  of  tissue  that  must  prevent 
necessarily  the  penetration  of  the  acid  deep 
into  the  pulp.  The  acid,  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  layer,  will  be  absorbed  by 
same ;  a  scurf  will  be  formed,  which  holds 
back  its  action  for  a  time,  the  duration  of 
which  depends  entirely  on  the  thickness  and 
structure  of  the  inflamed  tissue,  as  also  on 
the  pureness  and  consistency  of  the  paste. 

Should  now,  as  it  occasionally  does,  the 
scurfy  layer  of  tissue  rupture  and  the  mass 
of  paste  get  below  it,  in  direct  contact  with 
a  larger  surface  of  the  pulp,  then  a  quick 
and  painless  devitalization  takes  place. 

Only  in  these  cases  the  pastes  with  ad- 
mixtures have  given  satisfaction,  and  they 
have  led  to  their  general  use. 

The  removal  of  the  intervening  layer  of 
inflamed  tissue  would  cause  the  acid  to  act 
much  quicker.  But  as  it  is  in  most  cases 
utterly  useless  to  even  try  to  remove  it  di- 
rectly, on  account  of  intense  paiu.  Dr. 
Rjabkoff  succeeded  in  the  following  way  : 
He  applied  a  good  paste  for  ten  to  twenty 
minutes  to  the  inflamed  tissue;  with  a 
probe  he  then  destroyed  this  layer,  which 
could  be  done  with  very  little  pain,  because 
it  was  perfectly  devitalized.  He  .iheii 
brought  more  paste  on  the  probe  in  direit 
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contact  with  the  pulp  magB,  and  found  that 
the  pain  was  not  as  intense  any  more  and 
ceased  entirely  after  the  cavity  had  been 
closed  up  air-tight.  The  pain  usually 
agonizing  patients  for  hours  had  been  re- 
duced ten  to  twenty  minutes,  which  the 
writer  claimed  a  big  success.         f.  a.  b. 


A  SUBSTANTIAL  PORCELAIN 
FACE  CROWN  WITHOUT  A 
DISPLAY  OF  GOLD. 


In    making    lower    bicuspid   and   molar 
crowns  with  porcelain    faces,  the  effect  of 
the  facing  is  almost  entirely  lost,  from  the 
the  fact  that  the  cusps  show  so  much  more 
than  the  facings.     To  avoid  the  display  of 
gold,  and  to  secure  a  neat,  easily-made  and 
substantial    piece   of  work,    the   following 
method  may  be  used  :  After  preparing  the 
root  in  the  usual  way  cut  back  the  labial  or 
buccal  side  of  the  tooth  as  though  you  were 
preparing  for  a  thick  porcelain  face.    Make 
the  band  as  for  a  '*shell  crown."     After  it 
has  been  properly  fitted  to  the  root  remove 
it  and  cut  away  the  labial  or  buccal  side  as 
you  did  with  the  tooth,  leaving  a  narrow 
baud  at  the  gummargiu.     Select  a  rubber 
tooth  of  the  proper  size  and  length  to  fit  in 
the  remaining  part  of  the  baud,  giving  the 
proper   articulation.      (Irind    the  shoulder 
off   of  the  back  of  the  tooth  at   the   poiut 
where   the   pins  enter;  also  grimi    off  the 
heads  of  the  pins.     Next  wrap  the  entire 
tooth    (except  the   grinding  surface)   with 
very  thin   gold   (or  platinum),   puncturing 
holes  for  the  pins  to  enter  aud   making  a 
lap  of  the  gold  on  the  back  of  the  tooth  be- 
tween the  pins.    Then  cut  away  the  surplus 
gold  beyond  the  end  of  the  tooth  and  lay  it 
upon  asbestos  and  solder  without  investing. 
The   tooth  thus  covered  is  placed  in  the 
band  and   soldered,  after   which    the  gold 
covering  the  face  is  cut  away,  making  a 
crown  with  porcelain  face  and  cusps. 

The  rubber  tooth  rests  within  a  pocket  of 
gold  and  does  not  rely  on  the  pins  for  sup- 


port. The  gold  being  soft  it  can  be  closely- 
adapted  to  the  tooth,  making  a  very  neat 
and  cleanly  piece  of  work. 

If  it  is  desired,  a  Logan  pin  can  be  clasped 
between  the  pins  of  the  tooth,  before  mak- 
ing the  first  solder,  and  secure  a  pin  for  the 
crown  without  any  additional  work. 

H.  R.  Jewett. 


THE  COUNTRY  DENTIST. 


It  is  really  refreshing,  at  times,  to  read 
something  like  the  following,  which  is  the 
best  production  on  the  country  dentist  that 
we  have  seen.  It  is  by  Dr.  W.  W.  Belcher, 
in  the  Dental  Practitioner  and  Advertiser,  he 
says : 

O  solitude  !  where  are  the  charms 
That  gages  have  seen  in  thy  face? 

Better  dwell  in  the  midst  of  alarms, 
Than  reign  in  this  horrible  place. 

— Cote  per. 

The  trials  and  tribulations  nf  the  dentist 
in  the  country  have  received  not  a  little  at- 
tention ;  but  I  doubt  the  ability  of  any  pen, 
however  gifted,  to  portray  them  in  all  their 
vividness.  Truly,  his  is  an  isolated  exist- 
ence ;  a  feeling  of  loneliness  and  in  times 
of  depression,  a  fear  of  inability  to  cope 
with  all  the  ills  that  are  thrust  on  him,  per- 
vade his  being.  There  may  be  others  of 
the  same  calling  near  by,  but  in  the  country 
every  office  is  a  close  corporation,  and  the 
dentist  sufficient  unto  himself.  One  is  de- 
pendent on  his  own  exertions,  and  cannot 
choose  his  cases  or  his  people ;  everything 
is  fish  that  comes  to  the  net. 

The  neighboring  dentist  does  not  hail 
your  arrival  in  his  chosen  field  with  any 
great  demonstrations  of  joy  ;  in  fact,  your 
presence  is  regarded  as  an  intrusion.  You 
may  have  most  excellent  ideas  on  profes- 
sional ethics,  but  he  has  none ;  so  he  for- 
gets your  office  address,  anrl  does  not  return 
your  first  call,  and  is  surprisingly  oblivious 
of  your  presence  when  you  meet.  But  all 
things  come  to  him  who  waits,  and  the  fickle 
goddess  of  fortune  smiles,    and   the   town 
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apeake  of  "our  dentist."  He  is  elected 
preside ut  of  the  local  hose  company,  is  rec- 
ognized as  an  authority  on  matters  pertain- 
ing to  baseball,  and  his  wife  presents  him 
with  twins;  but  he  tries  to  bear  his  honors 
modestly. 

m 

Prosperity  only  widens  the  breach  be- 
tween you,  and  your  confrere  speaks  of  you 
as  a  **  young  man,"  as  though  it  were  a 
crime,  and  when  he  makes  a  success  of 
your  ill-fitting  denture,  how  he  exults  in 
f«ecret !  A  present  of  five  hundred  dollars 
out  of  a  dental-depot  stock  would  not  equal 
the  satisfaction  he  derives  in  **  doing  you." 
It  i:!i  a  rough  school,  but  a  thorough  one. 

Far  removed  from  the  dental  depot,  the 
country  dentist  cheerfully  overcomes  diflS- 
cultiei?  that  would  drive  a  city  dentist  to 
<le!?pair.  Victor  Hugo,  in  his  **  Toilers  of 
the  Sea,"  must  have  copied  closely  his  prin- 
cipal character  from  a  near  by  country  den- 
ti?t.  He  sandpapers  teeth  to  alter  the 
shade,  backing  them  with  gold  to  give  a 
yellow  cast,  with  platinum  to  produce  a 
blue  tint,  u*es  rubber  teeth  for  his  bridge 
ca«es  by  drawing  down  the  pins  and  grind- 
ing off  the  shoulder,  to  produce  the  desired 
'*  flat  back."  He  **  cracks"  teeth  to  obtain 
platinum,  at  a  pinch  melts  the  same  by 
niean.^  of  a  cylinder  of  gas  and  a  two-dollar 
blow-pipe,  constructs  intruments  for  his 
special  needs,  and  makes  nerve  broaches 
out  of  needles,  trusts  in  the  Lord,  and 
dues  the  best  he  knows  how. 

*'  He  who  does  the  best  hU  circumstance  allow 
Does  well,  acts  nobly,  angels  could  do  no  more." 

Lectures  or  exhibitions  of  merit  are  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence ;  church  going  is 
the  popular  diversion  ;  should  he  miss  two 
consecutive  Sundays,  his  patients  remind 
him  of  his  absence,  and  of  the  fact  that  his 
competitor  attends  the  same  church  reg- 
ularly. Be  he  chaste  as  ice,  he  cannot 
escape  calumny — his  shortcomings  and  those 
of  his  wife  and  family  are  public  matters, 
and  furnish  a  topic  for  all  the  elderly  ladies 
at  the  sewing  circles.     He  must  contribute 


to  the  **  Father  Matthew's  ball,"  **  Odd 
Fellows'  dance"  and  baseball  team,  and 
should  his  dear  friends  start  a  subscription 
for  the  benefit  of  the  man  in  hard  luck,  he 
carefully  scans  the  paper,  ascertains  the 
amount  of  his  competitor's  gift  and  goes 
him  one  better.  He  attends  the  church 
fair,  and  finds  that  it  cost  him  ten  cents 
to  get  in  and  ten  dollars  to  get  out.  His 
living  is  part  of  his  capital,  and  he  must 
keep  an  establishment  equal  to  that  of  the 
dry-goods  merchant,  and  with  all  this  peo- 
ple wonder  what  Dr.  Blank  does  with  his 
money. 

He  works  for  the  whole  family  and  takes 
his  pay  in  trade.  Even  the  man  who  keeps 
a  ten-cent  store  contracts  a  bill  of  forty  dol- 
lars, and  is  surprised  and  offended  when 
you  ask  for  part  cash.  It  is  a  busi- 
ness  sin  to  be  caught  buying  anything  out 
of  town ;  therefore,  he  must  patronize  the 
home  merchant  to  help  himself  profession- 
ally, and  pays  (*' in  trade")  $4.00  for  a 
tablecloth,  and  next  week  sees  a  better  one 
advertised  for  $1.58  in  the  city  papers.  To 
be  seen  on  the  streets  during  business  hours 
is  to  advertise  the  fact  that  he  is  unem- 
ployed. Therefore,  should  he  desire  a  half- 
day  off*,  he  hies  himself  away  to  the  neigh- 
boring town,  calls  on  the  dentist,  swaps  lies, 
and  compares  notes  on  the  hard  times  and 
the  tight  money  market. 

Oh,  yes ;  he  has  plenty  of  fresh  air,  and 
can  also  keep  chickens  and  grow  his  own 
**  greens."  He  pays  only  $144  per  year  for 
his  office,  while  his  city  brother  pays  $350, 
with  heat,  light  and  service ;  but  he  has  a 
gas  meter,  pays  $2.50  per  M.,  and  labors 
to  keep  the  bill  under  $15  per  quarter.  He 
must  clean,  or  hire  cleaned,  his  office  ;  he 
burns  a  coal  stove  and  empties  his  own 
ashes.  He  has  a  practice  of  $2,500,  which 
was  the  same  last  year,  the  year  before,  and 
will  never  be  more,  although  it  will  very 
likely  be  less,  for  there  are  other  dentists, 
and  while  there  may  be  no  other  excuse  for 
their  being,  they,  too,  must  live. 
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He  is  content  to  glean  what  little  he  can 
from  the  journals,  attends  the  society  meetr 
ings  semi  annually  and  calls  on  the  city 
brethren.  It  is  a  case  of  **  hail  and  fare- 
well "  in  the  same  breath ;  but  he  returns 
home  with  new  ideas  and  an  extra  pair  of 
wheels.  But  a  week  finds  him  in  the  same 
old  rut,  pegging  away.  Time — Oh,  Time! 
finds  him  a  mossback,  dyed-in-the-wool 
country  dentist,  with  no  desire  but  of  the 
moment  and  no  hopes  of  the  future.  Small 
wonder  that  he  becomes  a  ''crank,'' plays 
with  "  the  chips  that  pass  in  the  night,"  or 
takes  a  drink  as  a  relief.  He  grows  old, 
becomes  shiftless  in  dress,  sweeps  the  dirt 
into  a  corner  of  his  office,  and  at  last  he 
dies,  has  a  lovely  funer^,  and  is  buried  by 
the  Odd  Fellows. 

Then  all  his  good  qualities  are  brought 
to  light,  his  fillings  are  exhibited  with  pride 
to  the  ''new  dentist,"  who  thereafter  sings 
small  and  wonders  how  he  did  it.  His  com- 
petitor ;  he  also  praiseth  him. 

This  may  be  a  poor  showing ;  but,  after 
all,  is  it  not  quite  as  good  as  that  of  the 
average  country  resident?  The  country 
dentist  has  lived  a  clean,  reputable  and 
wholesome  life.  It  may  have  been  a  petty 
one  ;  but  it  is  the  life  of  those  with  whom 
he  has  been  associated.  He  may  have  been 
obliged  to  descend  to  little  meannesses ;  but 
that  is  because  they  were  practiced  on  him. 
He  has  not  committed  any  great  crimes ; 
he  has  never  been  a  dissipated  man ;  he  has 
paid  always  one  hundred  cents  to  the  dol- 
lar, even  if  he  has  been  obliged  at  times  to 
scheme  to  accomplish  this.  He  has  robbed 
no  one,  and  he  has  not  ground  the  face  of 
the  poor. 

The  world  is  the  better  for  his  having 
lived  in  it.  He  has  materially  contributed 
to  the  sum  of  human  comfort  and  human 
happiuess.  He  has  raised  a  respectable 
family  to  maintain  his  good  name,  and  to 
perpetuate  his  virtues,  which,  if  they  have 
not  been  conspicuous,  have  at  least  been 
many.     He  has  kept  his  wife  in  comfort, 


and  his  children  are  fairly  well  educated. 
There  is  quite  enough  for  an  inscription 
upon  his  unostentatious  tombstone  in  the 
village  churchyard,  and  there  are  many 
who  read  it  with  a  benison  upon  his  mem- 
ory, and  with  a  tender  thought  of  his  plain, 
modest,  unobtrusive  virtues;  and,  if  they 
are  at  all  acquainted  with  literature,  they 
think  of  the  poet  Gray,  and  mentally  re- 
peat the  lines  so  applicable  to  him  and  to 
many  of  those  who  lie  about  him : 

Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife 
Their  sober  wishes  never  learned  to  stray ; 

Aloni;  the  cool,  sequestered  vale  of  life 
They  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  uf  their  way. 


PULP  MUMMIFIOATION,  OR 
SCIENCE  AND  PSEUDO- 
SCIENCE. 


It  occurs  to  me  sometimes  that  the  poet 
must  have  heard  some  of  our  scientific(?) 
men  speak  when  he  exclaimed  ''Things  are 
not  what  they  seem." 

In  the  November  number  of  the  Cosmos, 
volume  zxxvii,  was  an  article  by  Dr. 
Theodore  Soderberg,  of  Australia,  on  Pulp 
Mummification.  A  few  men  in  the  profes- 
sion, willing  and  free  to  admit  their  inabil- 
ity to  scientifically  remove  all  nerves  and 
insert  the  proper  filling  material  into  all 
ramifications  ot  the  many-rooted  molars, 
gave  credence  to  his  theory,  it  being  an  im- 
provement on  that  of  Herbst  and  Witzel. 

No  sooner  had  Dr.  Flickinger,  of  St. 
Louis,  and  Dr.  DeFord,  of  Cedar 
Rapids,  spoken  in  commendatory  terms 
than  we  hear  others  say,  "The  man  who 
uses  this  method  is  too  lazy  to  work.'' 
"There  is  no  need  Of  this  method.''  "It  is 
illogical  and  absurd."  "Shiftless  and  im- 
practicable." '^Would  not  oppose  it  because 
nobody  would  practice  it."  "Uscientific." 
"The  opposition  to  it  is  not  strong  enough." 
"We  have  other  methods."  "The  orthodox 
method  is  the  best."  "Can  fill  roots  better 
in  the  mouth  than  out."    This  opposition 
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doubtless  made  the  advocates  feel  "sorry 
^hey  spoke/'  and  scared  maDy  away  from 
what  is  more  scieutific  than  the  above 
quoted  opposition. 

It  was  never  claimed  by  Dr.  Soderberg 
that  you  could  take  a  handful  of  the  paste, 
throw  it  at  the  patient  and  have  as  a  result 
all  the  work  scientifically  done  that  might 
be  required.  But  when  it  is  necessary  to 
kill  the  pulp  of  a  molar,  apply  arsenical 
paste.  In  forty-eight  hours  this  can  be  re- 
moved; then  with  bur  of  engine  prepare 
cavity  for  permanent  filling,  drilling  into 
rootcanals  deep  enough  to  make  good 
covering  of  mummification  paste,  pricking 
it  into  remnants  in  nerve  canal,  this  to  be 
covered  with  cement  to  or  above  floor  of 
chamber.  Then  insert  permanent  filling. 
If  there  should  be  a  flow  of  blood  apply 
pyrozone  before  making  application  of 
paste.  Of  course  it  is  necessary  to  apply 
the  dam  as  in  all  fillings,  and  the  work 
should  be  thoroughly  done.  After  using 
this  method  three  years  with  satisfaction  to 
my  patients  and  myself,  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
recommend  it,  the  opposition  notwithstand- 
ing. 

Why  should  oxychloride  be  advised  in 
nearly  exposed  pulps  ?  The  scientific  men 
say  that  in  case  the  pulp  dies  it  will  be 
mummified  and  remain  in  that  condition  five, 
ten,  twenty  years  probably.  Then  why  not 
mummify  with  a  more  reliable  medicament? 
If  drilling  into  canals  several  years  after 
this  treatment  reveals  the  freshness,  dryness 
and  health  of  the  parls,  why  say  it  is  un- 
cientific? 

No  coagulant  should  ever  touch  the  in- 
side of  the  pulp  chamber  or  canal  that  is  in 
a  state  of  decomposition.  Frequently  the 
very  purpose  we  hope  to  accomplish  is  made 
impossible  by  such  treatment.  Only  use 
Soderberg's  treatment,  in  cases  where  you 
kill  the  pulp  a  day  or  two  before,  being 
sure  there  has  entered  no  foreign  substance 
to  cause  a  septic  condition.  It  would  be 
well  if  the  article  referred  to  be  read  again, 


if  any   would  accept  this   treatment,   the 
formula  of  which  is 

Dried  alum, 
Thymol, 

Glycerol aa  ^  i. 

Zinc  oxide  q.  8.  to  make  stiff  paste. 

At  first  this  seemed  to  me  a  feasible  theory ; 
demonstration  has  confirmed  it  for  three 
years,  and  why  should  future  trouble  at  any 
time  be  more  likely  than  with  other  meth- 
ods? W.  H.  Weaveb. 


GOLD  FILLINGS  IN  INCISORS. 


My  Dear  Philip: 

Since  you  have  asked  my  views  of  certain 
subjects  in  dentistry,  I  have  concluded  to 
take  first  the  subject  of  gold-filling,  as  there 
is  where  the  dentist  has  for  a  long  time  been 
called  to  do  his  most  important  and  artistic 
work,  not  meaning  to  say  there  are  not 
other  operations  in  dentistry  which  re- 
quire an  equal  if  not  a  greater  amount 
of  skill,  but  certainly  the  most  important 
operation  is  that  which  will  save  a  tooth, 
and  it  requires  a  greater  skill  to  make 
a  filling  of  gold  than  with  any  other 
material  at  present  used  for  that  pur- 
pose. We  will  suppose  the  incisors  have 
caries  on  their  approzimal  surfaces.  The 
first  thing  to  do  is  to  separate  them  suffi- 
ciently to  permit  easy  access  to  the  cavities. 
Now  just  how  this  is  best  accomplished  is  a 
matter  upon  which  operators  difler,  mainly 
in  two  respects  :  One  will  cut  away  from 
the  lingual  aspect  until  the  cavities  are  suf- 
ficiently exposed  and  fill  them  through  the 
space  thus  obtained,  thus  concealing  the 
gold  from  the  external  and  having  what  are 
termed  self-cleansing  spaces ;  the  other  with 
the  idea  that  nature  has  given  to  the  teeth 
the  contour  best  suited  to  their  function, 
will  separate  them  by  pressure  applied, 
either  by  screws  by  which  it  is  accomplished 
at  one  sitting,  or  by  a  slower  process  of 
wedging  them  apart  with  cotton  or  other 
material  placed  between  them  and  removed 
and  renewed  from  day  to  day  until  sufficient 
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space  is  provided.  Whichever  method  is 
employed — remember  the  degree  of  space 
obtained  will  have  much  to  do  with  the 
success  of  the  filling.  In  filling  these  teeth 
the  material  must  alwa)'s,  or  nearly  always, 
be  introduced  from  the  labial  or  lingual 
aspect,  which  in  the  finished  case  will  leave 
the  gold  exposed  mostly  to  view  in  the 
direction  from  which  it  was  introduced. 

Now,  to  all  esthetic  tasteg,  gold  is  abhor- 
rent in  the  front  teeth,  and  there  can  be  no 
question  that  a  filling  made  in  such  a  way 
that  the  tooth  does  not  appear  to  be  filled, 
is  better  placed  and  more  artistic  than  the 
same  filling  would  be  if  made  so  as  to  be 
exposed  to  observation. 

Then  again  it  seems  that  a  filling  packed 
again.^t  the  labial  wall  is  far  more  liable  to 
resist  the   recurrence  of  caries  than   if  the 
labial    wall   be   cut  awav   and    the    filling: 
packed  against  the  lingual  wall      This  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  it  is  more 
easily  kept  clean,   a  fact  which   is   readily 
demonstrated  ;   but  as  a  matter  of  esthetics, 
if  the  labial  wall   is  so  thiu  that  the  trold 
will  show  through  and  present  the  appear- 
ance of  being  a  filling  concealed,  or  if  the 
labial  wall  is  involved  only  enough  for  the 
gold    to   present  the  appearance   of   a  de- 
cayed tooth  after  it  is  filled,  it  were  better 
that  it  be  cut  away  and  let  the  filling  show 
plainly  what  it  is,  as  a  nicely  finished  gold 
filling,  clearly  exposed   to  observation,  pre- 
sents a  neater  appearance   than    does   one 
partly  concealed  but  which  leaves  a  doubt  in 
the  mind   of  the  observer  as  to  whether  the 
tooth  is  filled.     The  space  having  been  ob- 
tained and  the  scope  of  the  operation  deter- 
mined, the  preparation  of  the  cavity  is  pre- 
sented for  consideration  for  the  reason  that 
it  is  estimated   that  more    fillings  fail  for 
want  of  proper  care  in  this  particular  than 
in  the  actual  manipulation  of  the  gold. 

All  defective  and  unstable  tooth  structure 
must  be  cut  away  so  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  that  left  can  withstand  the  pressure 
necessary  to  consolidate  the  gold. 


The  cavity  must  be  so  shaped  that  the  plug- 
ging instrument  used  will  reach  every  part 
of  it,  and  reach  it  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  consolidating  force  can  be  applied  with 
all  facility.  The  margins  of  the  cavity 
must  be  well  rounded  and  made  smooth, 
free  from  all  fragile  edges,  and  if  a  line  of 
chalky  enamel  is  to  be  seen,  which  most 
frequently  appears  at  the  cervical  margin, 
it  must  be  cut  away  if  requisite  that  it  he 
cut  beyond  the  gingivae,  for  while  this  Hue 
is  not  in  the  cavity,  it  has  in  fact  already 
disintegrated,  and  it  would  oalv  be  a 
matter  of  a  short  time  when  it  would  leave  a 
new  cavity  about  the  margin  of  the  filling. 

Retaining  points  or  grooves  may  be  made 
for  the  anchorage  of  the  gold  ;  the.-e  are 
made  not  necessarily  deep.  It  is  only  nec- 
essary that  there  should  be  iwo  opposing 
points  in  the  cavity  into  which  the  gold 
may  be  packed,  though  a  groove  extending 
throughout  the  circumference  of  the  cavity 
is  admissible  if  the  situation  favors  it;  but 
these  grooves  or  pits  need  only  be  dee}) 
enough  to  afford  lodgment  for  the  first  j)el- 
lets  of  gold ;  any  deeper  than  this  will  be  u 
positive  waste  of  tooth  structure. 

The  operation  has  now  reached  the  p<)int 
when  the  gold  is  to  be  placed  and  the  filling 
made.  Let  it  be  certain  that  the  pits  an<l 
grooves  are  well  filled  and  that  the  gold  is 
packed  carefully  against  all  of  the  cavity 
walls.  This  must  be  done  with  great  care, 
for  here  is  the  source  of  many  failures.  IC 
the  gold  is  properly  adapted  to  the  walls  of 
the  cavity,  it  matters  little  so  far  as  utility 
is  concerned,  if  it  should  be  pitted  in  the 
center. 

I  will  not  go   further  into  the  process  of 
filling  at  this  time,  but  will   some   time  in 
the  future  take  up  other  operations  which 
may  be  of  interest  to  you. 

Observe  then  these  points: 

Don't  let  the  gold  be  visible  on  the  an- 
terior if  it  can  be  avoided. 

Don't   try    to    preserve    too   frail  tooth 
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structure  with  gold.  Let  all  parte  of  the 
cavity  be  easily  accessible  to  the  plugger. 

Let  the  retainiog  poiuts  be  as  shallow  as 
I)086ible.  Be  sure  the  gold  is  well  packed 
against  the  cavity  walls. 

Be  sure  to  have  sufficient  space  to  operate. 

D.  D.  ATKIN80N. 


TWO  OPINIONS  OF  TARTAR. 


While  the  youuger  element  are  engaged  in 
unraveling  the  problems  of  cataphoresis  and 
other ^u  de  allele  subjects,  the  grandpas  are 
talking  in  a  rao3t  interesting  vein  about  ol<l- 
fashioned  things. 

Dr.  Peirce,  in  Intenifttlonal  Dental  Jour- 
nal, speaking  of  salivary  calculus,  says: 
He  wanted  to  make  allusion  to  one  item 
touched  upon,  and  that  is  the  matter  of  tar- 
tar or  salivary  calculus.  He  thought  the 
dental  profession  was  quite  lax  in  express- 
ing that  properly.  No  irly  every  te  jcher  has 
spoken  of  it  as  an  amorphous  deposit.  He 
bad  made  a  number  of  experiments  in  the 
past  year  trying  to  ascertain  whether  the 
tartar  upon  the  teeth  was  simply  a  precipi- 
tate of  the  lime  in  the  saliva,  or  whether 
its  deposition  was  due  to  organisnis  in  the 
saliva.  A  quantity  of  saliva  placed  in  a 
vessel  outside  of  the  mouth,  although  it 
may  he  saturated  with  lime,  will  not  deposit 
that  lime  in  the  ves.^el,  but  if  we  can  place 
in  the  saliva  organisms  such  as  the  lepto- 
thrix,  he  was  satisfied  we  can  get  a  deposit 
on  the  sides  or  bottom  of  the  vessel. 

He  believed  the  deposition  of  lime  upon 
the  teeth  is  due  not  only  to  the  fact,  which 
is  essential,  that  there  must  be  lime  in  the 
saliva,  but  also  to  the  fact  that  we  have  or- 
ganisms which  are  instrumental  in  its  depo- 
sition. He  took  two  patients,  in  whose 
mouths  there  was  a  rapid  and  profuse  depo- 
sition of  tartar  upon  the  teeth.  He  asked 
them  to  keep  their  mouths  as  pure  as  possi- 
ble with  a  strong  antiseptic  for  a  limited 
time.  The  care  exercised  in  washing  the 
mouth  or  keeping  it  saturated  with  a  strong 
ntiseptic  without  interfering  at  all  with  the 


natural  secretion  of  the  saliva  from  the 
glands  prevented  the  deposition  of  calculus 
on  the  teeth.  That  satisfied  him  that  the 
deposition  was  not  only  due  to  the  presence 
of  lime  in  the  mouth,  but  also  to  the  organ- 
isms in  the  mouth. 

Professor  McQuillan  prepared  a  paper  on 
the  subject  of  tartar  in  the  mouth  being  a 
result  of  some  organism,  but  he  did  not 
sustain  h's  theory,  because  he  could  not  dis- 
cover that  organism.  Microscopic  investi- 
gation did  not  discover  anything  akin  to 
the  coral  organism.  If  any  one  will  take 
a  patient  from  whoso  mouth  he  is  in 
the  habit  of  removing  tartar,  and  have 
the  patient  use  a  strong  antiseptic,  the  tar- 
tar deposited  will  be  found  to  be  of  a  mini- 
mum quantity.  He  used  boracic  acid  and 
gaultheria.  It  destroys  the  micro  organ- 
isms, and  prevents  them  fr.)m  depositing 
tartar  on  the  teeth.  Salivary  calculus  is 
due  to  an  organism  as  well  iis  the  lime  in 
the  saliva. 

Dr.  Barrett  does  not  a;^ree  with  Dr. 
Peirce,  for  two  or  throe  reasons.  How  can 
a  microorganism  produce  any  kind  of  de- 
posit or  ai:y  kind  of  change?  Precisely  iis 
a  potato  decompof^es  ihc  ground  in  which  it 
is,  so  the  microor^ninism  decomposes  the 
medium  in  which  it  grows  and  excl ud os 
certain  of  the  atoms  of  oxygen  or  carbon, 
taking  out  whatever  it  wants  for  its  own 
organism;  these  excluded  organisms  make 
new  organisms  and  produce  the  characteris- 
tic by-product.  Tliat  may  be  a  ptomaine 
of  such  exceeding  power  and  strength  that 
we  have  st^arcely  any  conception  Take  a 
single  ptomaine  and  compare  it  with  any  of 
our  poiSi)ns.  Oue-niilliouth  of  a  grain  is 
poisonous  in  the  bacillus  of  tetanus.  This 
is  always,  so  far  as  he  knew,  in  the  presence 
of  organic  matter.  The  coral  is  rel'errod 
to,  but  it  is  built  up  in  inorganic  matter; 
that  changes  the  relation.  The  change  that 
takes  place  is  utterly  dirferent  in  calcic  ma- 
terial from  that  which  takes  place  in  organ, 
ic  matter.  In  the  presence  of  albume^^ 
calcic    matter   nssumes  a  definite,    coucCq. 
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trated  form,  and  it  becomes  the  calcoglobu- 
lin  of  the  salts  of  the  tooth.  In  inorganic 
matter  it  is  different.  We  have  the  carbon 
dioxide  of  the  breath  meeting  the  saliva, 
which  contains  the  lime,  and  in  its  presence 
there  is  an  amorphous  precipitate,  and  so 
the  tartar  is  amorphous  in  its  character. 


Vulcanizing. 


Holocain,  a  New  Local  Anesthetic. 


Tlie  muriate  of  holocain,  which  is  de- 
rived from  pfaenetidin  and  related  to  phe- 
nacetin,  has  not  been  used  in  dental  opera- 
tions as  yet.  But  favorable  reports  have 
been  made  by  many  phyi^icians,  among 
them  Dr.  Natauson,  of  Moscow,  who 
used  it  io  eighty  operations  on  the  eye 
during  one  and  one-half  months.  Bays  he 
in  the  Excerpta  Medica:  ''In  operations  on 
the  eye  holocain  has  many  advantages  over 
cocain  It  acts  in  weaker  solutions  and 
quicker  than  the  latter.  One  or  two  drops 
of  a  one  per  cent,  solution  brought  to  the 
conjunctiva  of  the  eye  were  sufficient  for  all 
purposes.  This  ^lution  is  effective  one  to  one 
and  one-half  minutes  after  application,  and 
ten  minutes  is  the  average  time  of  its  effect. 
If  applied  twice  or  three  times  with  five- 
minute  interval,  complete  anesthesia  can 
he  extended  to  nineteen  or  thirty  minutes 
respectively. 

Besides  many  other  advantages  pertain- 
ing to  operation  on  the  eye,  the  preparation 
is  very  cheap  and  durable.  f.  o.  b. 


Hearing  Restored   after  Twenty- 
Five  Tears. 


Bennet  meutions  a  case  in  his  practice 
where  a  lady,  fifty  years  of  age,  who  had 
been  deaf  for  twenty-five  years,  had  her 
liearing  restored  immediately  after  the  ex- 
traction of  a  number  of  roots.  Among 
thfse  were  the  roots  of  the  upper  wisdom 
teeth,  which  were  badly  exostosed,  and 
when  extrarted  she  felt  as  if  relieved  of  a 
pressure  which  she  had  felt  for  a  number  of 
years. 


Did  you  ever  notice  that  sometimes  a  lit- 
tle mercury  is  left  up  in  the  thermometer  of 
your  vulcanizer  after  it  has  cooled  off  ?  If 
so,  then  in  vulcanizing,  allowance  must  al- 
ways be  made  for  the  amount  left.  For  in- 
stance, if  you  want  to  vulcanize  at  320° 
and  there  is  one  centimeter  of  mercury  left 
above  that  point,  the  mercury  rising  must 
fall  short  of  320°  by  that  much  in  order  to 
give  the  correct  registration.  If  the  rising 
mercury  reaches  the  320  mark  you  will  be 
vulcanizing  at  a  degree  one  centim^'ter  above 
that  point.  There  is  just  enough  mercury 
put  in  the  thermometer  to  register  properly 
as  the  temperature  is  increased  ;  if  any  of 
that  mercury  be  left  when  it  will  not  be  af- 
fected by  the  heat,  it  must  be  accounted  for 
in  computing  the  temperature  of  the  vulca- 
nizer. Atkinson. 


Handy  Insulator  in  Oataphoresis. 


After  rubber  dam  has  been  applied,  cut 
a  strip  of  dam  which  when  stretched  twice 
its  length  will  be  broad  enough  to  reach 
from  the  gum  to  and  overlap  the  crown  of 
the  tooth  opposite  the  cavity  which  you 
wish  to  fill.  Now  pass  one  end  of  the  strip 
under  the  clamp  when  it  rests  on  the  dam, 
stretch  strip  and  pass  between  the  teeth, 
covering  the  one  you  wish  to  insulate  and 
back  to  and  under  clamp  on  opposite  side. 
No  amount  of  friction  of  instrument  against 
the  dam  while  applying  current  will  rub  it 
off  as  is  the  case  with  chloropercha 

W.  H.  Richards. 


Clean  the  Commutator* 


Does  your  electric  motor  ever  fail  and 
cause  you  to  think  the  charge  is  faulty  ?  If 
it  does,  try  rubbing  lightly  the  cylinder  of 
the  commutator  with  a  piece  of  chamois 
skin  slightly  oiled  with  clock  oil.  The  cur- 
rent IB  taken  more  freely  from  the  brushes. 

W.  H.  Weaver. 
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Oane  Sugar. 


We  are  often  asked  if  sugar  or  candy  is 
injurious  to  the  teeth.  And  we  have  al- 
ways answered  that  pure  cane  sugar  and 
candy,  eaten  in  moderation,  is  a  real  benefit 
to  the  general  system  and  does  no  harm  to 
the  dental  organs.  The  only  way  that  it 
can  injure  the  teeth  is  through  the  general 
system,  and  that  is  by  allowing  a  child,  for 
instance,  to  feast  upon  it  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  diet.     Here  is  what  Dr.  Barrett 

says  about  it : 

''There  is  a  common  belief  that  this  is 
injurious  to  the  teeth,  and  that  sugar  candy 
is  positively  destructive  to  them.  No  greater 
mistake  could  well  be  made.  Cane  sugar 
is  not  only  unfermentable  before  it  is 
changed  by  the  action  of  the  digestive  fer- 
ments, but  it  absolutely  prevents  fermenta- 
tion. The  housewife  preserves  her  fruits 
and  her  delicacies  by  its  means,  and  sugar- 
cured  meats  are  well  known  to  every  one. 


If  candies  ate  pure,  and  are  made  from 
cane  sugar,  they  will  be  preservative  of  the 
teeth,  and  may  be  recommended  for  that 
purpose,  provided  always  that  the  teeth  are 
properly  cleaned  after  they  have  been 
taken,  as  they  should  always  be  after  eat- 
ing. It  is  the  adulterated  candies  that  do 
injury  to  the  teeth.  The  use  of  too  much 
sugar  is  bad  for  the  digestive  organs,  and 
through  them  may  act  deleteriously  upon 
the  teeth,  but  these  organs  were  never  di- 
rectly injured  by  pure  sugar  or  sugar 
candy." 


A  Question  of  Ethics. 


**Ghevalier,"  in  perfect  good  temper, 
writing  from  New  York  to  the  Dental  Digest, 
wishes  to  know  if  the  elaborate  illustrations 
of  dental  offices  that  have  recently  appeared 
in  a  certain  dental  journal,  were  a  viola- 
tion of  professional  ethics.  Among  many 
pertinent  questions  he  submits  the  follow- 
ing: 

'<Is  it  good  taste  to  publish  such  articles, 
which  at  once  bring  out  in  bold  relief  all 
the  little  differences  between  offices  ?  Does 
it  promote  brotherly  feeling  to  cause  a 
sigh  of  regret,  discontent,  what  you  will, 
on  the  part  of  the  less  fortunate  practi- 
tioner ? 

*' Where  shall  the  line  be  drawn  between 
thus  publicly  attracting  attention,  even 
though  it  be  in  a  dental  journal,  and  the 
'animated'  picture  of  a  'dental  parlor*  in 
the  windows  of  the  large  department  stores  ? 
It  strikes  me  that  it's  rather  a  close  shave." 

Some  one  has  said  that  "morality  was  a 
question  of  latitude.'*  To  somewhat  para- 
phrase this,  we  might  say  that  professional 
ethics,  while  not  subject  to  latitudinal  con- 
struction, are,  nevertheless,  somewhat  de- 
fined and  influenced  by  environment. 

If  by  such  illustrations  referred  to  some- 
body adds  largely  to  his  bank  account,  and 
is  in  time  accounted  "a  man  of  means," 
what  does  he  care  for  ethics  ?     His  money 
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will  offset  any  criticiBm  as  to  his  methods  of 
getting  it,  and  so  he  is  losing  no  sleep  by 
the  censors'  cry  of  ** non-ethical." 

**  Chevalier"  has  caught  on  to  a  **live 
wire,"  and  we  deeply  sympathize  with  him, 
but  hope  no  one  will  cut  off  the  current 
until  his  agitation  of  this  new  innovation(?) 
of  the  code  shall  have  been  amicably  set- 
tled. 

Here's  to  your  success,  Chevalier  ! 


Prizes  from  Alfred  Noble's  Will. 


''The  Fighting  Editor." 


Dr.  W.  C.  Barrett,  *'  the  fighting  editor," 
as  Dr.  Harlan  terms  him,  has  his  war  paint 
on  and  is  tearing  up  the  earth  in  and 
around  about  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  He  is  as  mad 
as  a  <*  March  hare  "  because  the  Southern 
Dental  Association  exists  as  a  branch  of  the 
National  Dental  Association,  and  calls  us 
some  ugly  names.  Well,  old  man,  just 
cool  down  and  come  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Southern  at  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  February 
22.  (That  you  may  remember  the  date,  it 
is  the  birthday  of  the  father  of  our  country.) 
We  will  feed  you  on  sweet  oranges  and  see 
if  we  cannot  neutralize  your  acidity.  By 
all  means  come. 

Formaldehyde. 


Formaldehyde  is  at  present  the  most  pop- 
ular antiseptic  and  disinfectant.  It  is  found 
in  the  market  as  a  forty  per  cent,  solution. 
Eight  to  ten  per  cent  destroys  the  spores  of 
microorganisms  in  ten  minutes.  A  one 
per  cent,  solution  destroys  cultures  within 
an  hour,  and  disinfects  and  renders  feces 
odorless.  A  three  per  cent,  solution  will 
remove  all  infection  from  the  hands ;  and 
one  part  in  ten  thousand  prevents  the 
growth  of  pathogenic  microorganisms. — 
Am.  Med.  and  Surg.  Bulletin. 


The  will  of  the  late  Alfred  Noble,   the 
Swedish  chemist,  an  expert  in  high  explo- 
sives, who  died  at  San  Remo,  Italy,  on  De 
cember  9,    1896,   has  been  proved.     The 
personalty  is  valued  at  $2,170,465. 

About  half  the  estate  goes  to  relatives 
and  the  remainder  is  invested,  the  interest 
to  be  divided  annually  into  five  prizes  of 
about  $10,000  each.  Prizes  one,  two,  and 
three  are  to  be  awarded  to  the  persons  mak- 
ing the  most  important  discoveries  in 
physics,  chemistry,  physiology,  or  medicine. 

Prize  four  is  to  be  given  to  the  person 
making  the  best  literary  contribution  upon 
the  subject  of  physiology  or  medicine,  and 
prize  five  is  to  be  awarded  to  any  person 
who  has  achieved  the  most  or  done  the  be:?t 
things  looking  to  the  promotion  of  the  cau.-e 
of  peace  throughout  the  world. 

These  prizes,  which  are  all  open  to  any 
persons  anywhere  in  the  world,  will  be 
awarded  by  the  various  Swedish  academies, 
except  the  prize  for  the  propagation  of 
peace,  which  is  left  in  the  hands  of  a  com- 
mittee to  be  elected  by  the  Nor\ve;2rian  Piir- 
liament. 

Lubricant  for  Plaster  Moulds. 


Lintine,  cut  into  small  squares,  is  an  ex* 
cellent  substitute  for  napkins. 


The  mixtures,  greases  and  oils  usually 
employed  for  this  purpose  have  the  disad- 
vantage of  being  sticky  or  of  eaj^ily  attract- 
ing dust.  According  to  Puscher,  this  draw- 
back is  avoided  if  stearic  acid  is  used  in- 
stead. Melt  one  part  stearic  acid  in  a  glass 
by  immersing  the  same  in  boiling  water  and 
add  four  to  five  parts  alcohol  (95  per  cent  ) 
Agitate  the  clear  solution  until  cold,  where- 
by a  thin  paste  of  very  finely  distributed 
stearic  acid  is  formed,  with  which  the 
moulds  are  coated  by  means  of  a  paint 
brush.  The  spirit  evaporates  at  once  and 
leaves  a  very  thin  layer  of  stearic  acid, 
which  admits  of  readily  freeing  the  cast 
from  the  mould. 
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Life   Possible   without   Stomach. 


A  Deserved  Tribute. 


Some  time  ago  The  Medical  Rundschan 
reported  an  operation  which  had  stirred  the 
interest  of  the  medical  world.  A  gentle- 
man at  Stettin,  Germany,  suffering  with 
cancer  of  the  stomach,  had  been  given  up 
as  a  hopeless  case.  Dr.  Schuchart,  of  the 
city  hospital,  took  out  the  entire  stomach 
as  a  last  resort,  and  dilated  the  duodenum 
to  do  services  as  an  artificial  stomach. 

The  operation  was  very  successful,  the 
patient  lived  several  years  and  died  only 
recently  of  another  cause. 

On  December  24th  the  Atlanta  Constitu- 
tion published  another  account  of  a  success- 
ful removal  of  a  stomach.  The  operation 
was  performed  in  Switzerland  in  August, 
l^^n^  and  was  called  the  most  flaring  and 
brilliant  feat  ever  attempted  in  recent  sur- 
gical history. 

We  see  the  Medical  Record ^  from  which 
the  account  was  taken,  is  a  little  behind 
time.  •  F.  A.  B. 


A  Substitute  for  Cocain. 


Dr.  Cigrand,  in  Dental  Digesty  offers  the 
following  translation  from  Z(dinartzliches 
Wochetiblatt : 

As  a  substitute  for  cocain,  Prof.  Einhorn 
and  Dr.  Heinz,  of  Munich,  have  discovered 
a  new  chemical  combination,  having  the 
desired  effects  of  cocain  minus  the  toxic  re- 
sults 80  frequently  met  with.  They  have 
named  their  agency  **  Orthoform,"  and 
great  properties  have  been  claimed  for  the 
new  local  anesthetic.  It  is  a  non-poisonous 
white  powder,  and  has  the  power  to  com- 
pletely anesthetize  all  nerve  filaments  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact.  It  has  been 
used  successfully  in  lancing  boils  and  also 
in  minor  surgical  cases.  The  powder  is 
placed  under  the  skin  or  membrane,  and 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  moments  complete 
anesthesia  takes  place.  The  doctors  intend 
to  give  further  attention  to  this  drug  and 
expect  soon  to  place  it  on  the  market. 


Dr.  Maercklein,  in  Dental  Digest,  pays  a 
high  but  just  tribute  to  the  pioneers  when 
he  says : 

"There  is  a  good  reason  why  the  work 
done  by  the  older  practitioners  stood  the 
test  of  time  better  than  that  performed  by 
the  dentists  of  the  present  day.  The  for- 
mer class  were  skilled.  They  had  trained 
their  hands  and  eyes  to  a  degree  of  perfec- 
tion seldom  reached  by  the  present  genera- 
tion of  dentists.  And  why?  Because  they 
had  to.  With  the  newer  appliances  and 
improvements,  such  as  rubber  dam,  dental 
engines,  mallets  and  cohesive  gold,  have 
come  into  the  profession  a  line  of  inferior 
skill  and  deficient  development  in  manipu- 
lative ability.  The  cause  of  one  half  the 
failures  to-day  is  not  the  material,  but  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  used." 


Treating  Cavities  Antiseptically 
before  Filling. 


I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  wiping  out 
all  cavities  before  insertion  of  fillings  with 
oil  cassia,  and  drying  out  thoroughly  with 
hot  air. 

A  few  days  ago  I  removed  two  old  amal- 
gam fillings  to  be  replaced  with  gold.  The 
odor  of  cassia  was  quite  perceptible. 

I  believe  if  oil  cassia  were  used  as  stated, 
there  would  be  less  recurrence  of  decay  so 
often  seen.  E.  H.  Leib. 

Biishville,  III. 


For  Drilling  Glass. 


An  optician  recommends  the  following 
method :  Dip  a  drill-borer  heated  to  white 
heat  first  into  quicksilver,  whereby  it  is  ex- 
cellently hardened,  and  sharpen  by  grinding 
on  a  whetstone.  If  the  drill  thus  prepared 
is  moistened  with  a  saturated  solution  of 
camphor  and  oil  of  turpentine  and  the  bore- 
hole is  kept  rather  moist,  glass  may  be 
drilled  like  wood. 
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Hang  This  up  in  Your  Head. 


Here  is  a  sermon  for  every-day  reading 
for  those  who  desire  to  succeed  through  their 
own  merit,  and  not  by  the  very  questionable 
methods  so  well  outlined  by  Dr.  F.  D. 
Davis,  in  Ohio  Dental  Journal : 

''There  are  various  ways  of  doing  injus- 
tice and  injury  to  our  neighbors  even  with- 
out charging  them  with  incompetency  or 
denouncing  them  as  "quacks."  A  feigned 
look  of  astonishment  when  scrutinizing 
their  work,  a  significant  shrug  of  the  shoul- 
ders, or  a  disapproving  shake  of  the  head, 
will  have  the  effect  of  undoing  confidence 
in  the  operatious  of  their  former  dentist, 
and  sometimes  prove  more  damaging  than 
open  denunciations.  To  ask  if  the  doctor 
was  not  in  a  hurry  when  he  filled  their 
teeth — if  the  doctor  himself  performed  the 
operation — if  the  work  was  not  done  by  a 
student ;  or,  if  the  doctor's  eyesight  is  not 
failing  him,  etc.,  are  insinuations  that  ex- 
cite suspicion,  and  convey  the  idea  that  the 
operations  have  been  slighted.  Nor  does  it 
make  things  smoother  to  add  in  a  semi- 
apologetic  manner,  that  the  doctor  was  con- 
sidered a  pretty  fair  sort  of  a  dentist  once, 
but  unfortunately  he  is  getting  old.  All 
this  is  needless  and  uncalled  for,  as  it  re- 
flects injury  on  those  to  whom  such  refer- 
ences are  made,  and  fills  with  distrust  the 
minds  of  those  who  have  received  their  at- 
tentions. To  sum  up,  no  good  whatever 
<uin  result  from  such  ungenerous  criticism. 

"The  cause  that  tends  to  failures  follow- 
ing dental  operations  are  many,  and  when 
considered,  it  is  a  wonder  that  failures  are  not 
more  frequent.  Very  many  individuals 
defer  their  visits  to  the  dentist  until  driven 
by  dire  necessity  to  seek  relief  from  pain, 
and  it  is  then  found  that  their  teeth  are  in 
a  sad  plight.  Some  teeth  present  large 
proximal  cavities,  or  crowns  so  decalcified 
and  broken  down  that  reliable  walls  for  re- 
taining fillings  can  hardly  be  secured.  Ex- 
posed pulps,  congested  pulps,   dead  pulps 


and  alveolar  abscesses  manifest  their  pres- 
ence, and  yet  it  is  expected  that  such  dilap- 
idated and  diseased  organs  can  be  so  re- 
stored as  to  be  better  than  before  they  be- 
came so  wretchedly  neglected  or  abused. 
People  who  are  so  willfully  careless  and 
negligent  are  not  entitled  to  a  great  degree 
of  sympathy  if  trouble  ensues.  Some  suf- 
ferers seem  to  obtain  a  slight  grain  of  satiB- 
faction  if  they  can  only  saddle  the  responsi- 
bility for  their  mishaps  on  others,  and  their 
dentist  is,  in  some  instances,  a  convenient 
scapegoat  on  which  to  work  their  saddle. 

"  When  discontented  parties  come  to  us 
with  their  complaints,  it  is  clearly  our  duty 
to  vindicate  as  far  as  possible  the  good 
standing  of  our  confreres,  and  at  the  same 
time  remind  our  visitors  that  personal  inter- 
est and  vigilant  care  on  their  part  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  escape  the  consequences 
of  neglect. 

"Let  us  do  justice  to  all  others  as  we  would 
wish  justice  done  to  us,  and  may  we  never 
forget  that  professional  courtesies  are  due  to 
every  honorable  dentist,  and  we  will  be  re- 
warded with  happy  reflections  as  well  as  the 
good  will  and  esteem  of  our  professional 
brethren." 


Backing  a  Tooth. 


Cut  out  the  backing,  punch  the  holes  for 
the  pins,  says  Dr.  Siddall  in  the  Ohio  Den- 
ial Journal,  lay  the  tooth  on  a  piece  of  soft 
pine  board,  with  a  thick  piece  of  rubber  (a 
piece  of  solid  rubber  ball  will  do)  placed 
over  all,  and  with  a  hammer,  the  backing  may 
be  swaged  to  the  tooth  perfectly.  If  it  be  a 
thick  tooth,  he  says,  it  may  be  placed  on 
an  anvil  and  the  swaging  done  without  in- 
jury to  the  tooth. 

To  Study  the  Dental  Schools  of  the 
United  States. — Dr.  P.  Gires  has  been 
officially  commissioned  by  the  French  gov- 
ernment (July  31)  to  visit  this  country  and 
study  the  workings  of  our  dental  colleges. — 
Oaz,  Med,  de  Paris,  Aug.  21. 
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DBNTAL  LAW  OF  OBORQIA. 


An  Act  to  establish  a  Board  of  Dental  Ex- 
aminers, prescribe  its  powers  and  duties, 
and  to  regulate  dentistry  and  the  practice 
thereof,  and  to  repeal  existing  laws  regu- 
lating the  same,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Section  1.  Be  it  eaacted  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  it  is 
hereby  enacted  by  authority  of  the  same,, 
That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
engage  in  the  practice  of  dentistry  in  the. 
State  of  Georgia  anless  said  person   shall 
have  obtained  a  license  from  a  board  of 
dental  examiners,  duly  authorized  and  ap- 
pointed under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  to 
issue  licenses;  proifided^  that  this  Act  shall 
not  aflfect  the  right  under  the  laws  of  Geor- 
gia of  dentists  to  practice  dentistry  who  have 
lawful  right  to  practice  dentistry  at  the  time 
of  the  passage  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  a 
board  of  examiners  is  hereby  created  to  be 
known  as  the  Board  of  Dental  Examiners  of 
Georgia.  The  members  of  the  board  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Georgia  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Georgia  State 
Dental  Society  as  follows,  to  wit : 

The  State  Dental  Society  shall  nominate, 
at  its  first  annual  meeting  after  the  passage 
of  this  Act,  ten  reputable  practicing  dentists, 
who  have  been  in  the  practice  of  dentistry 
in  this  State  for  five  years  or  over  at  the 
time  of  their  apppointmeut,  five  of  whom 
shall  be  members  of  the  State  Dental  So- 
ciety of  this  State,  and  five  non-members. 
Jrom  such  names  the  Governor  shall  ap- 


point five  persons  who  shall  compose  the 
Board  of  Dental  Examiners  of  Georgia,  and 
hold  their  terms  for  one,  two,  three,  four 
apd  five  years,  according  to  their  appoint- 
ment and  commission,  and  every  year  there- 
after said  Dental  Society,   at  its  annual 
meeting,  shall  select  four  names,  two  mem- 
bers of  such  society  and  two  non-members, 
who  shall  have   the  same  qualifications  as 
hereinbefore  provided  for  the  members  pre- 
viously   elected,  from  which  number  the 
Governor  shall  appoint  one  person  to  be  a 
member  of  said  board,  who  shall  hold  his 
office  for  a  term  of  five  years  ;  providedy  that 
nothing  in  this  Act  shall  interfere  with  the 
members    of   the     present  board    serving 
in  office  to  the  end  of  the  period  for  which 
they  were  elected,  and  said  members,  to  wit : 
J.  H.   Goyle,  of  Thomas ville,  Ga.;  A.  G. 
Bouton,  of  Savannah,  Ga.;  B.  H.  Catchings, 
of  Atlanta,  Ga.;  H.  H.  Johnson,  of  Macon, 
Ga.,  and  D.  D.  Atkinson,    of  Brunswick, 
Ga.,   until   the    expiration  of    their  said 
term,  to  wit :  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Georgia  State  Dental  Society  for  the   year 
1898,  and  until  their  successors  are  appoint- 
ed and  qualified,  be,  and  they  are,  hereby 
made  the  members  of  said  board.     In  case 
of  vacancy  in  the  board,  said  vacancy  shall 
be  filled   by  appointment  of  the  Governor 
upon  recommendation  of  the  president  of 
the  Georgia  State  Dental  Society. 

Sec.  3.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  it 
shall  be  the  power  and  duty  of  said  aboard  to 
organize  by  the  election  of  one  of  its  mem. 
bers  president  and  another  secretary  and 
treasurer;    to  meet  immediately  Rafter  the 
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close  of  the  commencement  of  each  dental 
college  in  this  State  in  the  place  where  such 
college  may  be  located,  and  also  to  meet  an- 
nually regularly  at  the  time  and  place  of 
the  regular  meeting  of  the  Georgia  State 
Dental  Society,  and  to  hold  such  meetings 
in  any  county  in  the  State  as  often  as  the 
business  and  duties  of  the  board  may  re- 
quire, the  calls  for  such  meetings  to  be 
made  by  not  less  than  three  members  of  said 
board,  and  a  written  notice  of  the  time  and 
place  and  object  of  said  called  meetings  to 
be  mailed  by  the  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
said  board  to  all  members  thereof  not  parties 
to  the  call,  at  least  fifteen  days  before  the 
day  of  meeting;  to  examine  all  applicants 
for  licenses  to  practice  dentistry  who  are  en- 
titled under  this  Act  to  be  examined,  and 
to  issue  licenses  to  practice  dentistry  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  this  Act ;  to  collect 
and  apply  all  fees  as  directed  by  this  Act ; 
to  keep  a  book  showing  the  names  of  all 
persons  to  whom  licenses  have  been  granted 
by  said  board  to  practice  dentistry,  and  such 
other  books  as  may  be  necessary  to  plainly 
show  all  the  acts  and  doings  of  said  board  ; 
to  have  and  use  a  seal  bearing  the  name, 
'*  Board  of  Dental  Examiners  of  Georgia." 

Sec.  4.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  each 
member  of  the  board  shall,  upon  his  qualifi- 
cation, file  with  secretary  and  treasurer  his 
post-ofl[ice  address  and  thereafter  a  notice  of 
any  change  therein.  Any  notice  sent  to 
the  address  so  on  file  shall  be  deemed  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  Act  as 
to  notice  to  them. 

Sec.  5.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  all 
books  of  said  board  shall  be  books  of  public 
record,  and  at  all  times,  except  on  Sunday 
.  and  public  holidays,  be  kept  open  to  public 
inspection.  A  certified  copy  of  any  part  or 
all  thereof  shall  be  primary  evidence  in  any 
court  of  this  State.  The  original  books 
shall  be  kept  in  the  office  of  the  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  said  board,  wherever  he 
may  reside,  and  he  shall  furnish  to  any  per- 
son making  applic«»tion  therefor  a  copy  of 


any  part  thereof  upon  the  applicant  paying: 
a  fee  of  fifteen  eeo'ts  per  hundred  words  eo- 
copied,  the  saidf  fee  to*  belong  to  the  secre- 
tary and  treasurer.  All  certified  copies 
shall  be  certified  by  the  secretary  and  treas- 
urer. 

Sec.  6.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  said 
board  shall  examine  all  applicants  furnish- 
ing satisfactory  evidence  of  having  graduated 
from  a  school  of  dentistry  whose  term  and 
curriculum  is  equal  to  that  of  a  majority  of 
schools  of  dentistry  of  the  United  States,  or 
furnishing  satisfactory  evidence  of  having 
been  licensed  after  examination  by  any 
other  State  board,  and  if  such  applicant  pass- 
a  satisfactory  examination,  a  license  to  prac- 
tice dentistry  shall  be  granted  to  the  ap- 
plicant. 

Sec.  7.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  any 
dentist  shall  be  guilty  of  cruelty,  incapacity, 
unskilfulness,  gross  negligence,  indecent 
conduct  toward  patients,  or  any  such  pro- 
fessional misbehavior,  or  show  unfitness  upon» 
the  part  of  the  dentist  to  practice,  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction 
in  any  court  of  this  State  having  jurisdiction 
of  such  offenses,  shall  be  fined  as  prescribed 
in  seciion  1039  of  vol.  3  of  the  Code  of  1895^ 
and  his  license  to  practice  dentistry  shall  be 
revoked  by  the  board. 

Sec  8.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  any 
dentist  or  other  person  who  shall  at  any 
hearing  before  the  board,  either  by  hinipelf 
or  by  his  procurement,  make  any  false  state- 
ment or  misrepresentation  with  intent  to  de- 
ceive or  mislead  said  board,  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction  be- 
fore any  court  having  jurisdiction  of  said 
offense,  be  fined  as  prescribed  in  section 
1089  of  vol.  3  of  the  Code  of  1895,  and  such 
dentist's  license  to  practice  shall  be  revoked 
by  the  board. 

Sec.  9.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  any 
person  who,  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  shall  practice  or  attempt  to  prac- 
tice dentistry  in  this  State,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  convic- 
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tion  thereof  shall  be  punished  as  prescribed 
in  section  1039  of  vol.  3  of  the  Code  of 
Georgia  of  1895  ;  provided^  that  nothing  in 
this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  anj 
person  from  extracting  teeth  without  fee  or 
reward. 

Sec.  10.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  in  or. 
der  to  provide  the  means  for  carrying  out  and 
maintaining  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the 
said  board  of  examiners  may  charge  in  ad- 
vance each  person  applying  to  or  appearing 
before  it   for  each  entire  examination  for 
license  to  practice  dentistry,  a  fee   of  ten 
dollars  (810.00>,  which  in  no  case  shall  be 
refunded  to  the  applicant.     O ti t  of  the  funds 
coming  into  the  possession  of  the  board  when 
80    collected    the  members   of   the    board 
may  receive  as  compensation  the    sum   of 
four  dollars  (S  4. 00)  each  for  each  day  ac- 
tually engaged  in  the  duties  of  their  office, 
and  all  necessary  expenses   incurred  in  at- 
tending the  meetings  of  the  board  or  in  pros- 
ecuting cases.     Said  expenses  shall  bo  paid 
from  the  fees  received  by  the   board  under 
provisions  of  this  Act,  and  no  part  of  the  sal- 
ary or  other  expenses  of  said  board  shall  ever 
be  paid  out  of  the  State  treasury.  All  money 
received  in  excess  of  said  expenses  above 
provided  for  shall  be  held  by  the  secretary 
of  the  board  as  a  special  fund  for  meeting 
the  expenses  of  said  board,  he  giving  such 
bonds  as  the  board  shall  from  time  to  time 
direct,  and  receive  such  compensation  as  the 
board  shall  prescribe.     The  said  board  shall 
make  an  annual  report  of  its  proceedings  to 
the  Georgia  State  Dental  Society,  together 
with  all  moneys  received  and  disbursed  by 
the  said  board  pursuant  to  this  Act;  pro- 
videdf  that  should  an  amount  exceeding  three 
hundred  dollars  be  at  any  time  accumulated 
over  and  above  the   legitimate  expenses  of 
the  board,     all   moneys  in   excess  of   this 
amount  shall   be   paid  into    the    common 
school  funds  of  the  State. 

Sec.  11.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  all 
persons  licensed  by  said  board  to  practice 
dentistry  shall  cause  such  license  to  be  regis- 


tered by  the  clerk  of  the  superior  court  in 
the  county  or  counties  in  which  such  persons 
may  desire  to  engige  in  the  practice  of 
dentistry,  and  said  clerk  of  the  court  shall 
issue  a  certificate  to  that  effect,  and  receive 
a  fee  of  fifty  cents  for  same.  Any  failure, 
neglect  or  refusal  on  the  part  of  any  person 
holding  such  license  to  register  the  same 
with  the  clerk  of  court  as  above  directed, 
for  a  period  of  six  months,  shall  work  a 
forfeiture  of  the  license,  and  no  license, 
when  once  forfeited  shall  be  restored  except 
upon  the  payment  to  said  board  of  exam- 
iners the  sum  of  ten  dollars  ($10.00).  The 
temporary  license  hereinafter  provided  for 
need  not  be  recorded. 

Sec.  12.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That 
three  (3)  members  of  said  board  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness, and  should  a  quorum  not  be  present 
upon  the  day  appointed  for  the  meeting, 
those  present  may  adjourn  from  time  to  time 
until  a  quorum  is  present. 

Sec.  13.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  in 
cases  where  a  person  is  entitled  to  an  exam- 
ination for  a  license,  one  member  of  said 
board  may  examine  him  and  furnish  a  tem- 
porary license  to  any  applicant  to  practice 
dentistry  until  the  next  regular  annual 
meeting  of  the  board,  when  he  shall  report 
the  fact,  at  which  time  the  temporary  license 
shall  expire,  but  such  temporary  license 
shall  not  be  granted  by  a  member  of  the 
board  after  the  board  has  rejected  the  appli- 
cant. For  conducting  said  examination, 
the  member  of  said  board  conducting  the 
said  examination  may,  in  advance,  charge 
and  receive  a  fee  of  five  dollars,  to  be  ap- 
plied to  his  own  use  for  his  services  in  ex- 
amining the  applicant.  No  other  fee  shall 
be  charged  for  granting  the  temporary 
license. 

Sec.  14.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  it 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  pergon  to  practice 
dentistry  or  do  any  dental  operation  under 
the  protection  of  another's  license. 

Sec.  15.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  all 
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persons  shall  be  held  to  be  practicing  den- 
tistry within  the  meaning  of  this  Act  who 
shall  charge  a  fee  or  salary,  or  other  reward 
be  paid  either  to  him  or  another  person,  for 
operations  or  parts  of  operations  of  any  kind 
in  the  treatment  of  diseases,  or  lesions  of 
human  teeth  or  jaws,  or  extract  teeth,  or 
in  correction  of  the  malpositions  thereof! 
provided,  that  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  apply 
to  regularly  licensed  physicians  extracting 
teeth  and  charging  a  fee  therefor,  or  per- 
forming surgical  operations. 

8ec.  16.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  all 
dentists  in  the  actual  practice  of  their  pro- 
fession in  this  State  be,  and  they  are,  hereby 
exempt  from  jury  duty  ;  provided,  that  this 
exemption  shall  not  operate  to  disqualify 
those  dentists  who  may  wish  to  serve. 

Sec.  17.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  all 
of  the  laws  heretofore  enacted  and  existing 
in  the  State  of  Georgia  referring  to  dentistry 
and  the  practice  thereof,  and  to  the  several 
particular  matters  contemplated  in  this  Act, 
be,  and  the  same  are,  hereby  repealed,  and 
all  laws  in  conflict  with  this  Act  be  repealed. 

Approved  December  16,  1897. 


HYDRONAPHTHOL,  THE   AN- 
TISEPTIC. 


To  Preserve  Gutta-Percha. 


Gutta-percha  will  remain  almost  un- 
changed if  covered  with  water,  especially 
sea-water,  or  if  protected  from  the  action 
of  light.  The  readiness  with  which  it  suf- 
fers change  in  the  air  or  under  the  action  of 
light-rays  materially  limits  its  employ- 
ment. 


Warm  Solution  of  Oocain. 


The  local  anesthetic  effect  obtained  with 
cocain  is  more  rapid,  more  intense  and 
more  lasting  if  the  solution  is  warm.  The 
dangers  of  intoxication  are  thus  much  di- 
minished, as  the  quantity  of  cocain  can  be 
very  much  reduced  if  it  is  warmed.  A  so- 
lution of  0.5  or  0.4  per  cent,  heated  will 
produce  a  powerful  effect.: — Da  Coita. 


In  recent  years  the  list  of  antiseptics  and 
germicides  has  grown  to  a  marvelous  ex- 
tent, and  the  race  for  ascendency  between 
them  has  been  equally  well  noted.  Hence, 
we  are  naturally  slow  to  recognize  the  ex- 
travagant claims  made  for  the  most  of  them. 

Dr.  Sidney  Stowell,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  in 
Cosmos,  seems  to  have  found  an  antiseptic 
and  germicide  specially  adapted  to  general 
dental  use.  In  a  lengthy  article  on  the 
subject,  full  of  data  and  painstaking  inves- 
tigation, he  says:  '*That  I  have  discovered 
the  elixir  of  life  I  do  not  claim,  for  it  is 
appointed  unto  all  men,  and  some  teeth, 
once  to  die.  But  there  is  a  balm  in  Gilead, 
and  it  is  that  which  I  have  brought  you ; 
its  name  is  ''hydronaphthol."  Besides  the 
doctor's  own  experience,  he  quotes  at  length 
the  testimony  of  leading  physicians  and 
dentists,  indorsing,  in  the  highest  degree, 
the  antiseptic  properties  of  hydronaphthol. 
The  article  deserves  to  appear  in  full,  but 
our  space  will  only  admit  of  a  brief  synopsis. 
He  says : 

That  her  might  prove  it  well,  had  used 
the  drug  constantly  for  more  than  five  years 
to  the  exclusion  of  nearly  every  other  anti- 
septic agent,  and  with  such  phenomenal 
success  that  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  the 
profession,  and  to  humanity  at  large,  that 
he  present  its  merits  here ;  had  used  hydro- 
naphthol principally  in  two  forms,  the  twen- 
ty-five per  cent,  alcoholic  solution  and  the 
powdered  form.  In  all  cases  where  an  an- 
tiseptic solution  is  required  in  dentistry  he 
used  the  alcoholic  solution,  often  reducing 
it  with  glycerol  or  water  as  the  case  might 
require.  In  the  treatment  of  a  putrescent 
pulp-canal,  the  penetrating  property  of  the 
alcohol  and  its  affinity  for  moisture  carries 
it  laden  with  its  hydronaphthol  in  solution 
to  the  remotest  nook  and  corner  of  the  pulp- 
chamber  and  canals  however  small,  even  to 
the  apex  and  through  into  the  soft  tissues^ 
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as  well  as  into  the  tubuli  of  the  tooth.  The 
alcohol  having  thus  penetrated  every  part 
of  it  at  once  evaporates,  leaving  the  hydro- 
naphthol  to  do  its  perfect  work  of  disinfec- 
tion. 

We  all  know  with  what  fear  and  dread 
we  have  opened  into  a  pulpless  tooth  of 
long  standing,  having  no  Open  fistula,  and 
what  dire  results  have  followed,  supposed 
to  be  the  result  of  a  multitude  of  hungry 
microbes  rushing  into  a  fertile  field.  An 
infiammation  is  at  once  set  up  which  is  al- 
most unbearable,  the  quickening  pulse  and 
rapid  breathing  soon  indicate  a  high  fever, 
and  often  for  two  or  three  days  or  a  week 
the  patient,  whether  a  robust  man  or  a  deli- 
cate woman,  will  be  confined  to  the  bed  in 
a  dark  room,  there  to  writhe  in  agony  until 
suppuration  of  the  inflamed  part  takes 
place  and  the  pus  burrows  its  painful  path 
through  the  plate  of  bone  and  soft  tissues, 
and  finally  breaks  and  discharges.  In  the 
meantime  the  physician  and  dentist  have 
been  in  almost  constant  attendance,  using 
all  the  known  remedies  for  such  cases,  and 
neither  doctors  nor  medicines  have  really 
done  any  good,  other  than  to  encourage  and 
speak  good  cheer  to  the  suffering  martyr, 
that  for  all  this  agony  he  will  still  retain 
the  tooth,  that  it  may  yet  become  useful. 
We  have  all  been  through  this  experience, 
either  personally  or  with  our  patients,  and 
all  have  realized  how  powerless  we  were 
with  all  our  drugs  to  relieve  our  patient's 
suffering.  He  made  the  statement  that 
when  an  old  pulpless  tooth  is  opened  into, 
if  the  alcoholic  solution  of  hydronaphthol 
is  at  once  placed  in  the  pulp-canal,  the  con- 
ditions referred  to  are  ahsolutely  impomble. 


Permanganate  of  Potash  as  an 
Antidote  for  Opiates. 


In  order  to  clean  hypodermatic  syringe 
needles,  occluded  by  deposition  of  material 
from  the  injection  fluid,  boil  the  needles  for 
ten  minutes  in  a  solution  of  sodium  carbo- 
nate. This  not  only  cleanses  the  needle 
internally  but  also  restores  the  brightness 
of  the  external  surface. — Brown* 


The  permanganate  neutralizes  a  great 
number  of  organic  poisons,  but  does  not  act 
as  the  Journal  dee  Praticiens  states,  on 
cocain,  aconite,  atropine  and  others ;  even 
phosphorus,  which  is  oxidized  so  easily,  re- 
sists its  action.  Opium  and  its  alkaloids,  on 
the  contrary,  respond  immediately.  A 
physician,  who  experimented  on  himself, 
obtained  the  best  result  He  swallowed  30 
grams  of  the  sulphate  of  morphine,  which 
was  followed  by  50  grs.  of  the  permangan- 
ate of  potash,  without  experiencing  the 
least  effect  from  the  opiate.  It  is  unnecessary 
U>  take  the  antidote  immediately,  because 
the  opiate  paralyzes  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tinal tube  to  a  certain  extent,  retarding  the 
action  of  the  potash.  In  cases  of  poisoning 
the  permanganate  of  potash  is  first  given  in 
diluted  solutions,  say  50  grms.  to  250  grms. 
of  water.  Wherever  the  morphine  was  in- 
jected hypodermically,  commence  with  a 
solutiop  of  6  grms.  in  100  grms.  of  water. 
The  antidote  is  given  hypodermically,  1 
in  100,  if  the  patient  is  under  the  influence 
of  the  narcotic  so  profoundly  that  he  is  un- 
able to  swallow.  It  acts  then  as  well,  but 
in  a  manner  which  cannot  be  explained  as 
yet.  F.  A.  B. 

**New  York,"  in  Dental  Digest^  suggests 
a  good  idea : 

''Put  a  mandrel  in  the  hand-piece,  set 

the  engine  in  motion  and  let  the  mandrel 

wind  on  a  piece  of  cotton  from  the  fingers, 

which  forms  a  cotton  cone.     Then  with  the 

aid  of  polishing  powders  we  can  cleanse  the 

crowns  and  necks  of  teeth  and  get  into  the 

pockets  and  loosened  gum  tissue,  smoothing 
the  rough  surfaces  of  the  exposed  roots, 
and  doing  it  in  a  merciful  way.  The  size 
of  the  cone  will  suggest  itself  to  the  opera- 
tor." 


How  glad  we  are  to  hear  of  others'  fail- 
ures. Why  ?  Because  we  then  know  that 
others  make  failures. 
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Aching  Bicuspid. 

Some  time  ago  a  young  man  came  to  my 
office  complaining  of  an  aching  left  lower 
second  bicuspid ;  said  it  had  been  troubling 
him  for  weeks.  Upon  examination  found 
pulp  exposed  and  in  congested  condition, 
and  concluded  to  devitalize.  In  a  few  weeks 
after  filling  the  root  he  again  returned, 
complaining  of  a  dull,  heavy  pain  in  the 
tooth.  Could  find  no  indications  of  any  trou- 
ble ;  put  him  on  local  treatment,  with  no 
good  results,  so  concluded  to  extract;  found 
on  the  buccal  side  of  root  a  tumor  the  size 
of  a  pea.  He  then  told  me  his  father  had 
tried  to  "  pull"  the  tooth,  at  two  different 
times,  with  a  pair  of  *  *  pinchers  "  — the 
resulting  injury  to  peridental  membrane  no 
doubt  causing  tumor  and  finally  loss  of 
tooth.     The  root  was  found  perfectly  filled. 

Rushville,  111.  E.  H.  Leib. 


A  Humane  Bat  Trap. 


Nerve  Paste. 


The   following,  for  a  nerve   paste.  Dr. 

Chupein  says  is  sure  and  painless : 

Acetate  of  morphin. 

Hydrochlorate  cocain. 

Powdered  arsenious  acid aa  5  sb. 

Mix  and  add  carbolic  acid  to  make  paste. 
The  paste  must  be  made  on  a  slab  or  tile 
by  thoroughly  mixing  with  a  spatula. 


Qutta-Percha  Paper. 


'  According  to  a  patented  process,  says  the 
Eundscharif  a  fabric  saturated  with  gl<ue  or 
gelatin  solution  and  subsequently  treated 
with  gaseous  or  dissolved  formaldehyde,  fur- 
nishes a  good  substitute  for  gutta-percha 
paper.  The  formaldehyde  renders  the  glue 
or  gelatin  insoluble  in  hot  water  and  pre- 
vents cracking. 


Mrs.  Barclay,  wife  of  Dr.  J.  T.  Barclay, 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  died  January  8th,  after 
long  illness  and  sufifering.  Our  deepest 
sympathy  goes  out  to  the  bereaved  husband. 


As  a  more  humane  and  efficient  method 
of  ridding  a  house  of  these  pests  the  inven- 
tor provides  a  trap  which,  as  the  rat  goes 
into  its  wide-open  entrance,  will  spring  upon 
the  body  of  the  rat  an  elastic  band  to  which 
are  attached  bells,  and  bunches  or  tufts  of 
cotton  or  other  material,  painted  or  coated 
with  phosphorescent  paint.  The  rat,  it  is 
claimed,  will  then  ''immediately  run  away, 
with  the  bells  tinkling  and  the  plumes 
waving,  so  frightened  that  he  will  make  a 
tour  of  all  his  holes  and  runways,  meeting 
all  his  brethren  and  frightening  them  by 
the  sound  of  bells,  the  phosphorescent  tufts, 
and  his  fantastic  appearance."  It  would 
not  be  strange  if  '*  this  being  kept  up  for  a 
short  time  would  drive  all  tbe  rats  away." — 
Sciejitific  American, 


The  Second  Oldest  Dental  Journal. 


The  Dental  Register  is  fifty-two  years  old. 
This  seems  quite  ancient  to  anything  con- 
nected with  dentistry.  May  the  Register 
and  its  worthy  editor.  Dr.  Jonathan  Taft, 
live  a  thousand  years. 

The  article  on  Arthur  Henry  Hallam,  by 
Mr.  Gladstone,  in  the  New  Year's  number 
of  The  Youths*  Companion,  is  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  literary  papers  ever  written 
by  the  great  English  statesman.  It  carries 
one  back  to  a  past  full  of  charms.  The  re- 
mainder of  this  number  abounds  in  inter- 
est. There  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  serial 
story  by  C.  A.  Stephens,  a  good  story  of  a 
reporter's  interview  with  the  late  Emperor 
Dom  Pedro  of  Brazil,  several  other  short 
stories  of  exceptional  merit,  and  the  usual 
rare  selection  of  miscellany. 

It  has  been  said  that  when  one  dies  of 

delirium  tremens,  if  a  hole  is  drilled  through 

the  skull,  alcoholic  vapors  will  escape  and 

^can  be  ignited.     Is  this  the   first  blaze  of 

hell  fire  ? 
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How  to  Duplieate  Plaster  Models. 


Dr.  Eug.  Miiller's  method  of  reproducing 
plaster  models  in  any  number  wished  may 
be  a  good  one  i£^  as  he  maintains,  his  prep- 
aration does  not  produce  shrinkage.  The 
following  is  his  method  as  described  in  the 
Schtoekeri&slie  Viertd  Jmhr$8chript :  About 
150  leaves  of  common  gelatin  are  soaked  in 
•cold  water  for  one  to  two  hours.  This  mass 
is  then  bo^iled  and  four  or  five  ounces  of  oil 
are  gradually  added,  .constantly  stirring  the 
mass.  The  model  is  now  placed  in  an  en- 
ameled vessel  and  the  mixture  poured  over 
it.  After  three  hours  the  mould  becomes 
hard,  the  model  is  removed  and  any  number 
<»n  be  poured.  f.  a.  b. 


If  You  Knew 


The  large  number  of  subscribers  on  our 
list,  representing  as  they  do  the  very  cream 
of  the  profession,  you  would  seek  our 
•columns  for  the  dissemination  of  your 
views. 

It  IB  due  yourself,  to  say  nothing  of 
your  confreres,  that  you  write,  not  a  book, 
hut  a  short  article  on  what  you  hioWf  do 
iind  think.     Let  us  have  it  quick  ? 

J.     A%     0» 


Cataphoric  Treatment  a  Cause  of 

Poisoning. 


Dr.  Moore,  of  Frank fort-on-the- Main, 
reports  in  the  Zahndrziliche  Wochenbllitt  a 
case  of  poisoning  after  cataphoric  treatment. 
It  was  found  that  the  large  apical  foramen 
of  the  tooth  had  enabled  the  cocain  to  enter 
the  organism  very  rapidly.  f.  a.  b. 


Mr.  Charles  A.  Conant,  who  served  as 
•ecretary  for  the  Monetary  Commission 
which  recently  closed  its  labors  in  Washing- 
ton, contributes  to  the  American  Monthly 
Reviao  of  Reviewa  for  January,  an  able  ex- 
position of  the  various  plans  for  currency 
reform  now  before  the  country. 


Occupation  tor  the  Blind. 

Dr.  A.  Y.  Bennett,  of  Erie  county,  recently 
read  a  paper  before  the  New  York  State 
Medical  Association  upon  **  Massage  as  an 
Occupation  for  the  Blind,"  in  which  he 
called  attention  to  the  large  and  increasing 
number  of  blind  persons,  most  of  whom  are 
dependent  upon  others  for  their  support, 
and  said  that  the  estimated  number  in  this 
country  is  56,000,  of  which  4,398  are  in 
this  State.  In  order  that  many  of  these 
may  become  self-supporting,  he  advocates 
that  they  be  taught  massage  in  the  State 
institutions,  being  trained  in  the  anatomy 
and  physiology  of  the  body  before  they  learn 
practical  work.  He  considers  that  the  pe- 
culiar delicacy  of  touch  which  the  blind 
possess  makes  them  especially  fit  for  this 
kind  of  work. 


Editor  American  Dental  Weekly : 

In  last  week's  issue  of  Weekly  your 
editorial  **Is  the  dental  profession  crowded  ?" 
you  speak  of  a  dentist's  standing  being  rated 
by  the  public  by  the  ''sticking  of  his  fill- 
ings." Around  here  it  depends  largely  on 
his  ability  to  pull  teeth.  Woe  be  unto  us 
if  we  ever  fracture  a  root. 

I  get  The  Weekly  on  Mondays ;  am  as 
delighted  to  get  it  as  the  little  boys  are  their 
Youths^  Com2)anion.  Have  been  doing  some 
missionary  work  for  it  You  probably  will 
see  results  later.     Yours  truly, 

Rushville,  III.  E.  H.  Leib. 


A  small  bib  of  paraffin  placed   upon  a 

cement  filling  and   gently  burnished   with 

a   warm  instrument,    will   protect  it  from 

moisture,  thereby  insuring  a  harder  surface, 

and,  it  is  claimed  by  some,  prevents  attacks 
of  micro-organisms  around  the  margins  of 
the  filling. 

The  optometry  bill  granting  opticians  the 
right  to  refract  eyes  and  fit  glasses  was  de- 
feated in  the  New  York  legislature,  by  a 
vote  of  seventy-three  to  fifty-one,  on  the 
ground  that  this  work  belongs  to  oculista 
and  not  to  mechanics. 
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Carbolic  Acid. 


Necessity  of  Cover  during  Sleep. 


After  a  loDg  article  in  the  Dental  Practir 
tioner  and  Advertiser  on  carbolic  acid,  the 
writer  sums  it  all  up  with  this  sentence :  "  It 
may  be  said,  on  the  whole,  that  while  car- 
bolic acidjs  a  useful  application  in  dentistry, 
there  is  scarcely  an  occasion  when  some- 
thing|better,  or  at  least  more  elegant,  may 
not  be  substituted  for  it." 

Then  why  did  he  consume  so  much  time 
and  space  in  dealing  with  something  that 
he  is  pleased  to  place  second  to  many  things  ? 
There js  one  thing,  if  no  more,  that  carbolic 
acid  seems  to  do  better  than  anything  else, 
and  that  is  the  destruction  of  an  abscess 
sac.  Other  caustics  may  do  very  well,  but 
carbolic  acid  is  excellent.  It  is  not  time 
yet  to  ^discard  this  remedy. 

Be  Cleanly. 


Every  few  days  one  can  hear  remarks 
from  patients  about  some  dentist  using  soiled 
towels,  napkins  or  rubber  dam. 

I  cannot  understand  why  any  one  wants 
to  do  it.  If  they  cannot  make  dentistry  prof- 
itable'enough  so  they  can  use  clean  towels, 
napkins  and  rubber  dam,  for  the  love  of 
their  ^brothers,  if  not  for  the  profession,  get 
out  of  it. 

Success  in*dentistry  depends  largely  upon 
one' stability,  combined  wit  hcleanliness — 
.  e.,  spotless  napkins  on  both  tray  and  head- 
rest, with  towels  and  operating  coats  from 
same  drawer — one's  success  is  assured. 

£.  H.  L. 


Ton  Will  Do  TJs  a  Favor, 


When  writing  to  our  advertisers,  to 
mention  the  fact  that  you  noticed  their 
advertisement  in  the  Weekly. 


Your  attention  is  called  to  the  advertise- 
ment of  Messrs.  Kellam  &  Moore.  There 
are  no  better  and  more  scientific  opticians 
in  the  United.States. 


The  object  is  simply  this :  Nature  take» 
the  time  wbeii  one  is  lying  down  to  give 
the  heart  rest,  and  that  organ,  conse- 
quently, makes  ten  strokes  less  a  minute 
than  when  one  is  in  an  upright  posture. 
Multiply  that  by  sixty  minutes  and  it  is  six 
hundred  strokes.  Therefore,  in  e\ght  hour» 
spent  in  lying  down,  the  heart  is  saved 
nearly  five  thousand  strokes,  and  as  the 
heart  pumps  six  ounces  of  blood  with  each 
stroke,  it  lifts  thirty  thousand  ounces  less  of 
blood  in  a  night  of  eight  hours  spent  in 
bed  than  when  one  is  in  an  upright  posi- 
tion. As  the  blood  flow&  so  much  more- 
slowly  through  the  veins  when  one  is  lying 
down,  one  must  supply,,  then,  with  extra 
coverings  the  warmth  usually  iurnished  by 
circulation. — Popuk^  Science  News^ 


Tooth  Protection. 


Sometimes  after  a  tooth  is  filled,  though 
the  pulp  has  been  protected,  thermal  changes 
will  afieet  the  pulp>  and  the  patient  will 
complain  that  the  operation  was  not  prop- 
erly performed.  W.  E.  Chapalat,  in 
Progrh  Dentodre,  says  to  avoid  such  incon- 
venience he  dries  the  tooth  and  puts  on  it  a 
drop  of  collodion,  the  ether  of  which  q^uickly 
evaporates  and  leaves  a  coating,  which  pro- 
tects the  tooth  for  quite  a  while.  The  treat- 
ment can  be  done  by  the  patient  as  often 
as  necessary. 


Ghreen  Qold. 


Green  gold  is  composed  of  pure  silver 
one  part  and  pure  gold  two  parts. 

Dr.  Mellotte  says  that  he  backs  all  teeth 
with  it,  and  ean  solder  k  with  20-carat  sol- 
der. 


If  you  wish  to  throw  away  your  duB 
burs,  try  the  acid  bath  recommended  by 
W.  Dunn,,  D.D.8.,  Florence,  Italy. 

W.   B.  ^p» 
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'^Is  there  any  Further  need  of 
such  Organization  P  " 


There  has  been  so  much,  very  much, 
written  on  the  subject  of  dental  laws  and 
examining  board  that  we  hesitate  to  add 
another  word,  yet  some  of  the  articles  have 
been  so  puerile,  and  the  writers  thereof 
seemed  to  see  through  a  glass  so  darkly, 
that  we  are  constrained  to  quote  from  an 
editorial  in  the  Denial  Cosmos  of  the  Janu- 
ary issue,  which  hits  the  question  of  abol- 
ishing examining  boards  squarely  on  the 
head,  and  which  shows  up  the  usefulness  of 
such  institutions.  We  must  say,  however, 
that  we  are  agreeably  surprised  to  find  the 
editor  of  the  Dented  Cosmos  so  emphatic  and 
positive  in  the  position  he  has  taken — the 
right  position,  of  course.  What  he  says 
must  carry  additional  weight,  as  he  is  the 
dean  of  one  of  the  Philadelphia  schools. 
His  text  is  taken  from  an  "Open  Letter" 
in  the  IntemaHonal  Dental  Journal,  the  edi- 


r^ted  as  follow?  (Italics  ours):  *'  When 
tal  examining  boards  were  created^  they  were' 
deemed  essential  as  a  sUmidus  to  dental  college- 
faculties  to  be  more  exacting  and  stringent  unth 
candidates  for  graduation^  that  they  might  send 
graduates  forth  to  practice  better  qualified  than 
by  the  prevailing  custom,"  The  editor  of  the- 
Dental  Cosmos  says :  ''  And  he  admits  that 
this  result  has  been  in  part  accomplished. 
He  thinks,  now  that  the  impetus  derived 
from  the  source  named  has  been  given,  the 
tendency  toward  higher  planes  ot  action  is 
capable  of  continued  activity  without  fur- 
ther stimulus  of  the  same  sort,  and  asks, 
*  Is  there  any  further  need  of  such  organiza^- 
tionsf  and  answers  the  question  negatively*- 
In  other  words,  the  stimulating  and  ele- 
vating effect  of  the  examining  boards  has 
ceased  to  be  necessary ;  the  colleges  collec- 
tively, under  their  purifying  and  elevating- 
influence,  have  reached  a  point  where  they 
graduate  only  those  competent  to  enter 
upon  the  intelligent  and  honorable  practice 
ot  their  profession.  This  being  the  case^ 
the  colleges  may  be  henceforth  confidently 
left  to  their  own  devices. 

'  'Does  any  man  believe  this  to  be  a  true 
picture  of  the  situation,  or  a  safe  basis  for 
dental  education  to  rest  upon  ?  If  so,  let 
him  practically  investigate  the  problem,  for 
he  needs  enlightenment.  The  proposition 
to  do  away  with  examining  boards  is  a 
proposition  to  do  away  with  legal  restraint ;. 
to  do  away  with  legal  restraint  is  to  estab- 
lish anarchy.  Are  we  ready  just  yet.  are 
we  sufficiently  advanced  toward  perfection 
in  our  social  relationships,  to  remove  the 
barriers  which  are  a  restraining  force  upon 
human  greed  and  the  desire  to  get  some- 
thing for  nothing  ?  Certainly,  whenever  in 
other  departments  of  human  endeavor  these 
elements  have  been  and  are  working  harm, 
the  limiting  forces  of  legislative  enactment 
have  more  or  less  efi^ectively  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  them ;  and  it  is  admitted  that 
up  to  a  certain  point  these  same  forces  have 
been  of  benefit  to  dentistry.  We  are  asked 
now  to  dispense  with  them ;  the  educational 
institutions  of  dentistry  having,  through 
the  influence  of  dental  laws,  become  con- 
verted from  the  error  of  their  ways,  may  be 
trusted  to  continue  in  the  paths  of  rectitude 
henceforth.  We  are  frankly  of  the  opinion 
and  belief  that  such  a  view  is  not  in  accord- 
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ance  mth  the  facts  as  they  exist,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  element  of  commer- 
cial competition  among  colleges  is  as  strong 
to-daj  as  it  ever  has  been — even  stronger, 
perhaps;  and  so  long  as  the  fiuancial  re- 
sources of  teachers  are  dependent  upon  the 
sizes  of  their  classes,  so  long  will  the  tempta- 
tion to  graduate  incompetent  men  exist. 

**It  is  not  only  the  constitutional  right, 
but  the  duty  of  the  State,  to  prescribe  the 
standard  of  qualification  of  those  who  are 
care-takers  of  the  public  health ;  and  to 
that  class  the  dentist  belongs.  Every  civil- 
ized nation  on  the  globe  recognizes  that  fact, 
and  has  enacted  dental  laws  in  accordance 
with  that  principle.  In  this  country  the 
autonomy  of  the  several  States  causes  com- 
plexity in  the  practical  carrying  out  of  the 
principle,  because  of  the  present  diiferences 
in  State  standards.  The  result  is  a  regret- 
able  lack  of  uniformity;  but  the  underlying 
principle  is  the  same  in  each  case,  and  is 
universally  recognized  the  world  over." 

We  must  be  pardoned  for  quoting  the 
follQwing  from  the  above  for  the  sake  of 
emphasis:  **The  element  of  commercial 
competition  among  colleges  is  as  strong  to- 
day as  it  ever  has  been,  even  stronger." 

This  **  commercial  competition"  in  dental 
colleges  was  just  what  brought  about  the 
enactment  of  State  dental  laws,  and  it  will 
continue  to  be  the  force  that  will  cause 
such  laws  to  exist,  and  not  oqly  to  exist, 
but  to  become  more  rigid.  Knock  out  for- 
ever the  commercial  spirit  from  dental  col- 
leges and  you  knock  out  the  very  founda- 
tion for  dental  laws  and  examining  boards. 
The  commercial  spirit  can  never  be  elimi- 
nated so  long  as  a  few  men  can  get  together 
and  procure  a  charter  for  a  coUege,  The 
creation  of  every  new  college  creates  a  new 
demand  for  pupils,  and  pupils  they  must 
have  and  will  have.  The  only  hope  for  the 
profession  is  rigid  State  laws  and  boards  to 
enforce  them.  All  worthy  colleges  encourage 
and  foster  State  dental  legislation. 


Biggs'  Disease. 


About  sixty  years  ago  a  Dr.  Bright,  in 
England,  called  the  attention  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  to  a  form  of  nephritis.  The 
disease  was  and  is  called  Brigbt's  Disease. 
About  how  many  years  ago  we  can't  say 
definitely,  Dr.  John  M.  Riggs,  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  called  the  attention  of  the  dental 
profession  to  a  disease  of  the  gums  or  ce- 
mentum  or  pericementum  or  alveolus — one 
or  all  combined,  no  matter — he  called  atten- 
tion to  a  certain  disease.  It  should  have 
been  called  Riggs'  Disease,  which  name  in- 
volves no  disputable  position.  We  have 
persisted  in  so  calling  it,  and  expect  to  con- 
tinue, for  it  means  as  much,  and  really 
more,  than  pyorrhea  alveolaris,  which  has 
no  specific  meaning  at  all,  but  may  be  used 
for  any  discharge  of  pus  from  the  gums, 
which,  in  a  great  many  instances,  is  not 
Riggs'  Disease  at  all. 

In  honor  to  the  one  who  called  attention 
to  the  disease,  and  who  really  ofiTered  a  treat- 
ment for  it,  it  should  bear  his  name.  The 
medical  profession  so  honored  Dr.  Bright, 
as  it  has  honored  others  by  naming  certain 
diseases  for  them.  There  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  so  honor  Dr.  Riggs.  We 
have  thought  that  when  this  matter  has 
been  mentioned  before  some  showed  a  spirit 
of  jealousy  in  opposing  it.  The  pathology 
of  the  disease  has  not  been  sufficiently  de- 
termined to  give  it  a  true  pathological  name. 
And  should  its  cause  or  action  be  definitely 
ascertained,  there  would  still  be  no  good 
reason  for  not  calling  it  Riggs'  Disease.  It 
is  never  too  late  to  honor  the  name  of  an 
honorable  man. 


Cocain  Excitation. 


It  is  not  perhaps  unnatural  that  the  efifort 
to  execute  the  new  surgical  operation  by 
the  removal  of  the  stomach  from  a  Milwau- 
kee man  produced  a  bier. — Atlanta  Journal. 


A  dentist  injected  cocain  for  tooth  ex- 
traction. The  patient,  after  leaving  the 
office,  became  so  excited  that  he  had  to  be 
carried  to  police  station,  where,  after  proper 
treatment,  he  was  brought  around  to  his 
right  mind. 
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The  Operating  Table. 


The  Qaoivia  Dental  Law. 


Remove  the  rim  from  around  the  edge 
of  the  table  and  replace  it  with  one  twice 
aa  high.  Bemove  the  cloth  or  leather  cover 
and  cut  a  pane  of  glass  to  fit  in  the  rim  ex- 
actly, lay  on  the  table  a  sheet  of  white 
paper,  cut  to  fit,  and  place  the  glass  over  it. 
The  glass  is  easily  kept  clean,  the  smallest 
instruments  on  it  are  easily  discernable,  and, 
besides,  it  can  be  used  for  the  placing  on  of 
many  things  that  would  soil  a  cloth  cover. 

To  the  side  of  the  table  can  be  fastened 
a  circular  clamp  for  holding  the  glass  of 
water  for  the  syringe.  Also  in  the  side  can 
be  put  a  screw-eye  for  holding  the  chip- 
blower. 

Some  of  the  conveniences  on  the  top  of 
the  table  are  a  small  shallow  porcelain  dish 
for  holding  burs,  a  small  rose  or  violet 
bowl  for  holding  plugger  points,  another 
larger  rose  bowl  for  holding  cotton,  a  small 
porcelain  dish  for  holding  paper  pellets,  a 
small  glas^stoppered  bottle  containing  alco- 
hol. The  alcohol  is  used  very  beneficially 
in  wiping  out  cavities  and  for  cleaning  off 
teeth  even  before  excavating  is  begun.  Into 
the  rim  stick  a  small  nail,  over  which  slip 
a  small  spool  of  waxed  silk,  for  ligatures. 
The  silk  we  have  used  for  years  is  embroid- 
ery silk,  wound  on  small  spools.  None  of 
these  things  are  in  the  way ;  having  them 
conveniently  at     hand   saves   much   time. 

An  adjunct  to  the  opera  ting- table  is  a 
small  stand,  about  four  feet  high,  on  which 
the  assistant  places  the  gold  and  annealing 
lamp,  and  which  can  be  placed  close  to  the 
patient's  head,  paving  distance  in  carrying 
the  gold  to  the  tooth  being  filled. 

Such  conveniences  expedite  work  and  are 
really  labor  savers.  If  any  reader  has  any 
other  convenience  about  his  operating-table 
we  would  be  pleased  for  him  to  give  it 
to  us. 


In  this  issue  is  printed,  in  full,  the  new 
dental  law  of  Georgia.  It  may  not  be  be- 
yond criticism,  and  criticism  would  hardly 
be  wise,  when  it  is  considered  how  difficult 
it  is  to  get  dental  legislation  as  perfect  as 
the*  leaders  in  the  profession  would  have  it. 
There  is  one  clause  in  the  law  to  which  we 
wish  to  call  special  attention.  It  is  section 
7,  which  we  believe  is  something  new  in 
dental  legislation.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  Board  will  not  have  occasion  to  enforce 
this  section,  but  if  so,  we  feel  siire  that  it 
will  be  enforced  to  the  **  very  letter  of  the 
law." 

The  per  diem  allowed  the  Examiners  is 
not  sufficient  to  cause  the  office  to  be  sought. 
The  pay  is  not  commensurate  with  the  labor 
performed. 

Cracking  Coal  for  Cutting  Glass. 


Ninety  parts  powdered  charcoal,  2  parts 
saltpeter,  1  part  gum  benzoin  and  2  parts 
tragacanth  powder.  Pulverize  all  finelyi 
knead  with  water  into  dough,  roll  little  rods 
from  it,  which  are  dried.  Light  these,  pas* 
slowly  over  the  glass,  and  cause  a  drop  of 
water  to  fall  on  it,  whereupon  the  glass 
cracks  ofi^.  To  be  used  for  cutting  off  glasses 
and  bottles. 


Cease  from  Tour  Labors. 


All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull 
boy.  Isn't  it  true?  Cease  from  your 
labors  long  enough  to  spend  a  week 
or  ten  days  in  the  lovely  and  quaint 
old  town  of  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  during 
the  meeting  of  the  Southern.  Any  of  the 
many  lines  of  the  Southern  Railway  will 
land  you  there. 


Brother  Herbst  is  now  diving  under  saliva 
to  fill  teeth.     He  is  after  selling  something. 


I  have  enjoyed  the  American  Dental 
Weekly  very  much.     It  is  a  success,  sure. 
Le  Mars,  Iowa.  E.  D.  Brower. 
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War  Clouds  Dispersing. 


The  fight  between  the  colleges,  examiners 
and  some  editors  seems  to  be  quieting 
down  to  some  extent.  We  predicted  when 
the  clash  between  the  colleges  and  exam- 
iners seemed  inevitable  that  it  would  all  go 
off  in  stnoke,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  this 
state  of  affairs  coming  about  sooner  than  we 
had  expected. 

We  are  sorry,  however,  to  see  that  some 
of  our  confreres,  having  let  up  on  the  exam- 
iners, have  now  turned  loose  on  the  South- 
ern Dental  AssociatioD,  branch  of  the  Na- 
tional. When  a  man  gets  mad  he  is  going 
to  vent  himself  on  something,  so  we  will 
say  unload,  friends,  and  then  come  and 
shake.  We  have  done  nothing  to  deserve 
all  this  condemnation,  and  we  know  that 
after  awhile  you  will  feel  ashamed  and  want 
to  make  up.  h.  h.  j. 

Messages  from  Massachusetts  and 

S'witzerland. 


Cocain  as  a  Safeguard  in  Anes- 
thesia by  Chloroform. 


A  prominent  dentist  in  Massachusetts, 
and  a  valued  friend  of  The  Weekly,  says : 
<'A  practical  paper,  bristling  with  succinct 
articles  of  every-day  value,  serves  the  busy 
man  best.  Let  us  cUl  help  to  make  The 
Weekly  a  good  servant." 

That's  the  spirit  of  progress.  Let  all 
help.  Don't  be  content  to  receive  all  and 
give  nothing.  Send  the  items ;  the  editor 
will  adjust  them,  if  need  "be.  Make  The 
Weekly  a  weekly  medium  of  exchange. 

From  Switzerland  a  staunch  friend  of 
The  Weekly  writes:  "Believing  The 
Weekly  to  be  just  the  paper  dentists  have 
been  looking  for,  I  will  do  all  that  I  can  to 
help  it  along." 

Now,  you  home  fellows  wake  up! 
Scratch  the  rust  from  your  pens  and  write. 
If  you  say  that  you  can't  write  and  that 
you  have  no  ideas,  why !  why !  why ! 


A  London  chloroformist  claims  that  the 
trigeminus  is  responsible  for  the  dangers  to* 
the  heart  and  respiration  by  the  reflex  irri- 
tability of  its  terminations  at  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nose.     His  method  is  ta 
anesthetize   the  nasal    mucous   membrane, 
which  is  done  by  requiring  the  patient  to 
blow  his  nose  and  then,  leaning  forward  or 
sitting,  but  never   lying,  to   sniff  a  centi- 
gram of    a  powder  consisting  of   10   per 
cent,  of  cocain    hydrochlorate    and    some 
inert  substance.      Repeat   in   about  three 
minutes,  and  begin  use  of  chloroform.     In 
fifty  cases  in  which  cocain  was  employed  in 
this   manner  the   conclusions   were :     The 
commencement  of  anesthesia  is  less  disa- 
greeable to  the  patient,  who  never  makes 
defensive  movements;    oftentimes  the  ex- 
citement stage  is   wanting,  and  is  always 
slight,  except  in  cases  of  alcoholics  ;  during 
anesthesia  the  patient  rarely  vomits,  and  if 
vomiting  does  occur  it  is  accompanied  witb 
slight  retching ;  upon  awakening  the  patient 
experiences  no  disagreeable  sensation  and  is 
not  troubled  by  the  after-smell  of  chloro- 
form or  ether. — Daily  Lancet 


Hemorrhage   after  Pulp   Extrac- 
tion. 


Following  the  surgical  extirpation  of  the 
dental  pulp — an  operation  that  can  often 
be  best  performed  with  an  Ivory  broach — 
the  hemorrhage,  so  often  great  and  trouble- 
some, may  be  almost  instantly  arrested  by 
the  crystals  of  gallic  acid  carried  on  a  twist 
of  cotton  about  a  smooth  broach  and  forced 
well  into  the  canal. 

Springfield,  Mass. 


A.  M.  R. 


Some  of   the  medical  schools  of  New 
York  will  establish  chairs  of  hypnotism. 


Explained. — He — "They  say  iron  en- 
ters largely  into  the  composition  of  the  hu- 
man system."  She — **  I  suppose  that  is  the 
reason  a  man  loses  his  temper  when  he  gets 
hot.''— Truth. 
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SOME  PRACTICAL  THOUGHTS 
t '  ON  THE  EYE. 


DUNBAB    ROY,  A.M.,  M.D., 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


In  my  last  short  article  in  the  American 
Dental  Weekly  my  remarks  were  more  of  a 
general  character  than  specialized  upon  any 
particular  subject.     Today  I  wish  to  confine 
myself  more  to  one  subject,  and  with  some 
practical  thoughts  about  the  use  and  non- 
use  of  the  eyes.     The  function  of  the  eye 
is  to  see,  and  this  carries  with  it  the  idea 
orientation.     The  first  occurs  just  so  soon 
as  the  infant  opens  its  eyes  to  this  mundane 
existence.     The  second  when  the  brain  be- 
gins to  correlate  and  form  concepts  of  the 
things  which  are  seen.     Let  us  look  for  a 
moment  at  some  of  the  main  points  in  the 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  eye.     The 
visual  organ  might  be  roughly  compared  to 
a  camera  obscura,  the  sensitive  plate  being 
the  thin,    expanded  membrane   called  the 
retina,  which  lines  the  posterior  two- thirds 
of  the  globe,  and  which,  in  its  anatomical 
make-up,  is  nothing  more  than  an  expansion 
of  the  optic  nerve,  or  nerve  of  sight.     Na- 
ture has  prepared  a  wonderful  mechanism 
by  which  objects  at  almost  any  distance  from 
the  eye  can  be  seen,  aud  when  the  adjust- 
ment of  this  mechanism  is  broken  it  leads 
to    various   pathological    disturbances,    to 
which  I  will  later  call  attention. 

This  thin,  expanded  retinal  membrane  is 
the  sensitive  plate  upon  which  all  rays  of 
light  from  an  object  must  l>e  exactly  focused 
in  order  to  have  distinct  vision  and  at  the 


same  time  not  strain  the  eye.     This  mem- 
brane receives  the  Impression,  transmits  it  to 
the  brain  by  means  of  our  nerve  of  sight,  and 
then  the  brain  forms  its  own  judgment.    In 
order  for  any  one  to  understand  how  an  eye 
may  be  injured  from  injudicious  use  of  the 
same,  or  what  is  the  significance  of  certain 
symptoms  produced  sometimes  by  the  over- 
use of  our  eyes,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
understand  the  physio-anatomical  mechan- 
ism of  this  organ.     In  order  for  us  to  have 
distinct  vision  the  rays  of  light  from  an  ob- 
ject must  be  focused  on  the  retina.     Now 
the  two  conditions  necessary  to  bring  this 
about  are  two-fold :  1.  Perfect  muscular  ad- 
justment.   2.  Transparency  of  the  refractive 
media.     Behind  the  pupils  of  our  eyes  is 
situated  a  double  convex  lens  whose  duty 
it  is  to  collect  the  rays  of  light  and  focus 
them  upon   the   retina.     This  lens  differs 
from  ordinary  convex  glass  lenses  in  the 
one  main  particular  that  it  is  elastic  and  c^n 
be   made  more  convex  and  less   convex. 
This  is  nature's  provision.     The  more  con- 
vex a  lens  is  the  nearer  to  it  is  its  focus 
and  vice  versa.     Hence  it  is  by  this  latter 
function   which   it  possesses    that   we   are 
enabled  to  see  and  focus  objects  at  any  dis- 
tance  from   the  eye.      Now,    how   is  this 
change  in  the  convexity  of  the  lens  brought 
about?     The  lens  is  inclosed  in  a  transpa- 
rent capsule,  and  whatever  will  loosen  and 
make  tense  this  capsule,  will  also  change 
the  convexity  of  the  lens,  since  the  lens 
itself  is  elastic.     Now  this  tension  and  re- 
laxation of  the  lens  capsule  is  brought  about 
by  a  little  muscle  called  the  ciliary  muscle, 
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which  has  just  this  function.  The  greatest 
activity  if  this  muscle  is  produced  when 
tnere  is  constant  close  application  of  the 
eyes,  for  the  nearer  the  objects  the  more 
strain  is  there  upon  these  visual  members. 
Hence  it  is  that  undue  close  application 
continued  for  any  length  of  time,  will  bring 
about  a  fatigue  of  this  muscle,  especially  if 
it  be  at  all  weak. 

I  shall  now  speak  of  the  different  kinds  of 
"  weak  eyes;''  and  in  the  conclusion  of  these 
little  talks  I  shall  give  some  practical  sug- 
gestions as  to  how  and  how  not  the  eyes 
should  be  used.  Broadly  speaking  the 
manifestations  of  weakness  in  eyes  may  be 
included  under  the  one  general  technical 
term — asthenopia,  or  lack  of  strength. 

Now  this  lack  of  strength  is  produced  by 
one  of  three  conditions : 

1.  Weakness  of  the  accommodation  or 
weakness  of  the  ciliary  muscle. 

2.  Weakness  of  th&  muscles  which  turn 
the  eyes  in  their  various  directions. 

3.  Weakness  or  want  of  tone  in  the  re* 
cipient  or  nerve  apparatus,  especially  the 
retina. 

Let  us  look  at  the  first  division  and  get 
some  practical  idea  of  its  meaning. 

The  ciliary  muscle  may  be  naturally  in- 
herently weak,  together  with  other  muscles 
of  our  body,  or  the  work  put  upon  it  may 
be  so  severe  or  so  prolonged  that  it  is  un- 
able to  keep  up  the  strain.  The  first  con- 
dition we  find  in  those  of  a  physically  weak 
constitution,  where  muscular  strength  is 
lacking  in  every  portion  of  the  body.  Es- 
pecially is  this  seen  in  individuals  recover- 
ing from  a  severe  illness,  or  in  women 
immediately  after  childbirth,  where  the 
muscular  tone  of  the  body  has  not  regained 
its  accustomed  strength.  People  of  a  weak 
nervous  temperament  also  show  this  weak- 
ness. The  main  symptoms  in  such  cases  are 
these :  objects  and  print  are  seen  distinctly 
at  the  first  glance  but  in  a  few  moments 
fade  away ;  such  people  are  unable  to  use 
their  eyes  for  any  length  of  time,  because 


letters  and  objects  will  either  run  together 
or  become  blurred.  The  eyes  quickly  a^he 
and  become  tired.  Such  a  condition  is  not 
so  apt  to  produce  headaches  as  others  which 
I  shall  mention.  Now,  how  should  such 
people  care  for  their  eyes?  In  the  first 
place,  the  eyes  should  not  be  used  for  close 
work  until  the  general  physical  strength  in- 
creases. When  they  do  begin,  it  should 
not  be  to  the  point  of  fatigue,  but  only  for 
a  few  moments  at  the  time.  All  intense 
glares  of  light  should  be  avoided,  for  the 
retina  is  also  sensitive.  The  whole  system 
should  be  built  up  by  judicious  tonics  and 
outdoor  physical  exercise.  If  the  eyes  have 
to  be  used  at  any  time,  then  ''  rest  glasses*' 
might  be  adapted  to  the  eyes,  but  only  for 
temporary  use.  Glasses  should  not  be  used 
unnecessarily. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  HTDBO 

QEN  DIOXID  AS  A  HEMO- 

STATIC. 


Dr.  Richard  Schulz  writes  in  an  exten- 
sive article  in  the  Odontohgucke  Blatter  of 
the  qualities  of  some  of  our  local  herao. 
statics  in  general  use,  and  praises  the 
superiority  of  the  hydrygen  dioxid  as  the 
cleanest  and  most  efifective  of  them  all. 

Of  all  local  remedies  used  in  surgery  to 
check  hemorrhages,  he  says  ligation  is  the 
most  energetic  one.  But  the  dentist  is 
mostly  confronted  with  cases  which  he  has 
to  treat  in  a  different  way,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce the  quickest  results  and  avert  incon- 
venient secondary  bleedings. 

Among  the  simplest  remedies,  which  have 
been  in  use  even  by  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, are  cold  and  warm  applications. 
Cold  causes  the  contraction,  not  alone  of 
the  bleeding  vessels,  but  also  of  the  neigh- 
boring soft  parts,  while  warm  applications, 
in  shape  of  white  heated  irons,  cause  the 
ends  of  the  vessels  to  be  burned,  checking 
the  flow  of  blood  in  this  manner.  The 
white  heat  acting  at  the  same  time  as  au 
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antiseptic,  would  be  an  ideal  hemostatic, 
but  in  numj  cases  the  scurf  falls  off  too 
soon. 

Another  group  of  local  remedies  are 
medicaments,  whose  uses  depend  more  or 
less  on  their  astringent  and  coagulating 
properties.  Oil  of  turpentine  causes  a  quick 
contraction  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels  and 
surrounding  tissues.  The  iron  preparations 
stop  hemorrhage  very  readily,  but  are  fol- 
lowed by  disagreeable  sloughing  and  sore- 
ness of  the  tissues,  leaving  ugly  wounds. 
The  mildest  of  them  all  is  the  ferripyrin,  a 
compound  of  the  chlorid  of  iron  and  anti- 
pyrin,  which,  while  not  corroding  as  much, 
may  act  like  antipyrin,  if  long  in  contact 
with  the  tiesue. 

Hydrogen  dioxid  does  not  possess  any  of 
the  disadvantages  of  the  above  named  hemo- 
statics. It  k  perfectly  harmless,  cleansing, 
and  an  excellent  styptic.  Dr.  Schulz 
proved  this  in  many  instances,  and  even  had 
quicker  results  with  the  hydrogen  dioxid 
than  with  the  strongest  iron  preparations. 

Of  great  interest  is  the  action  of  hydro- 
gen dioxid  on  blood.  Equal  quantities  of 
pig's  blood  were  put  m  glass  tubes  and  acted 
on  by  2,  5,  and  10  per  cent,  solutions.  In- 
stant effervescence  took  place,  which  con- 
tinued till  every  particle  was  dissolved  and 
bubbles  of  the  consistency  of  soap-foam 
were  formed.  It  was  found  now,  that  25 
drops  of  a  2  per  cent.,  15  drops  of  a  5  per 
cent.,  and  7  drops  of  a  10  per  cent,  solu- 
tion were  required  to  dissolve  equal  quan- 
tities of  blood.  After  some  time  the  foam 
returned  to  its  liquid  state,  but  the  blood 
had  taken  another  color;  it  had  become 
dark  red,  almost  black,  aad  was  now  quite 
transparent,  a  proof  that  the  hemoglobin 
had  been  dissolved  entirely. 

To  further  find  out  in  which  way  the 
oxygen  of  the  hydrogen  dioxid  caused  the 
blood  to  clot.  Dr.  Bchulz  put  a  quantity  of 
the  foam  on  a  glass  dish  and  exposed  it  to 
a  temperature  of  35  degrees  C.  After  some 
hours  the  bubbles  were  dried  up  and  found 


ta  consist  of  a  tender  net-work  of  fibrin. 
From  this  formatioArof  fibrin  and  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  hemoglobin  the  action  of  the  hy- 
drogen dioxid  on  the  blood  can  be  explained 
scientifically.  The  red  blood  corpuscles 
are  destroyed  readily,  causing  an  excellent 
clotting  of  the  blood.  f.  a.  b. 


NEW  YOBK  OGBBESPOND- 

ENCE. 


Dear  Mr.  Editor:  ^ 

January  is  the  month  for  Dental  annual 
meetings  in  and  around  Oreater  New  York, 
and  this  year  has  been  no  exception  in 
either  number  or  quality. 

The  First  and  Second  District  Dental 
Societies  met  in  Brooklyn — in  the  Borough 
of  Brooklyn,  I  should  have  said  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Central  Dental  Association  of 
Northern  New  Jersey.  The  Second  District 
was  the  host.  It  has  long  been  the  custom 
for  the  First  and  Second  District  to  hold 
their  anniud  sessions  together,  and  this  year 
it  was  the  Second  District's  turn.  Our 
brother  practitioners  of  New  Jersey,  com- 
monly spoken  of  as  the  ''Hornets,"  and  their 
long  appellation  shortened  to  the  ''C.  D.  A.," 
have  always  been  great  friends  of  both  Dis- 
trict societies,  and  so  came  in  in  a  body  for 
all  the  good  things  of  the  occasion.  This 
meeting  was  on  the  evening  of  January  10th 
and  the  regular  meeting  of  the  First  District, 
occurring  the  next  evening,  was  only  a 
business  meeting. 

The  essayist  of  the  evening,  Dr.  W.  A. 
Price,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  read  a  long, 
rather  dry,  treatise  on  ''The  Foundation 
Principles  of  Dental  Cataphoresis." 

I  say  long,  he  was  about  one  hour  and 
three-quarters  delivering  it,  and  while  it 
contained  much  of  value  from  a  Cataphoric 
standpoint,  and  was  evidently  the  result  of 
long,  tedious  and  painstaking  research,  it 
was  scarcely  the  paper  to  be  read  at  an 
annual. 

It  was  discussed  more  or  less  briefly  by 
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some  emineDt  gentlemen,  the  discussion  be- 
ing opened  by  Dr.  William  J.  Morton,  of 
New  York,  who  is  considered  authority  on 
* *Cataphoresis.'*  Dr.  Price  had  brought  out 
the  factor  of  heat  as  generated  in  a  tooth 
and  surrounding  parts  by  the  electric  cur- 
rent, and  had  some  wonderfully  close,  fine- 
drawn calculations  in  regard  to  it,  all  of 
which  was  new  to  Dr.  Morton,  and  he  did 
not  attempt  to  follow  the  abstruse  mathe- 
matical work  of  Dr.  Price. 

Dr.  M.  L,  Rhein,  of  New  York,  brought 
out  a  new  point  as  to  whether  the  electric 
current  did  or  did  not  decompose  the  tooth 
structure  to  a  slight  depth,  claiming  in 
support  of  his  idea  that  it  does  do  so,  the 
fact  that  a  tooth  is  much  more  readily  cut 
after,  than  before  using  the  current,  and  as 
sensitiveness  returns  the  tooth  seems  harder 
and  more  difficult  to  cut.  That  is  to  say, 
tbe  electrolysis  is  too  much  for  the  tooth 
structure.  Is  there  not  danger  of  perma- 
nent injury,  is  a  question  he  raises. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Gillette,  of  Newport,  R.  I., 
spoke  to  the  paper,  parrying  the  mathemati- 
cal and  dealing  with  the  practical  use  of 
Cataphoresis. 

Dr.  Chas.  A.  Meeker,  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
preferred  to  read  the  paper  when  published, 
and  discuss  it  thereafter. 

Dr.  R.  Ottolengui,  of  New  York,  splurged 
his  Ego  as  an  editor,  etc.,  and  then  came 
down  to  the  level  of  common  mortals,  and 
starting  with  the  statement  that  **ignora- 
muses  often  empirically  reach  the  truth," 
asked  this  pertinent  question  :  How  do  we 
know  how  much  cocain  we  are  using  at  any 
one  given  time?  He  claimed  that  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  if  we  could  always  know 
just  how  much  cocain  was  entering  the 
tooth  structure,  and  if  such  papers  as  Dr. 
Price's  could  lead  up  to  such  results  much 
would  have  been  accomplished. 

Dr.  F.  T.  Van  Woert,  of  Brooklyn  Bor- 
ough, who  is  also  looked  upon  as  an  au- 
thority in  cataphoric  matters,  claimed  that 
the  subject,  as  handled  by  Dr.  Price,  was 
too  intricate  for  him. 


Dr.  Price,  in  closing,  became  somewhat 
* 'rattled"  over  the  questions  which  were  put 
to  him,  and  an  audible  smile  went  around 
when  he  described  how  he  had  been  de- 
ceived in  a  large  buccal  cavity  of  a  molar, 
seeing  what  he  thought  was  an  exposed 
pulp,  and  finding  after  adjusting  the  dam, 
and  after  using  the  cataphoric  apparatus, 
that  the  exposure  was  a  small  piece  of  tbe 
skin  of  a  red  apple  I 

At  the  annual  meeting  a  year  ago  Dr. 
J.  Foster  Flagg  was  the  essayist.  I  am 
reminded  of  one  incident  which  occurred. 
He  had  been  interrogated  once  or  twice  by 
a  gentleman  in  the  front  seat  who  finally 
gave  his  name,  and  was  squelched  by  Dr. 
^^^SE  thus :  *'  Oh !  Infinitesimal  root- 
canal  filling  Shields ! ! ! 

The  New  York  Institute  of  Stomatology 
held  its  second  annual  banquet  at  Delmon- 
ico's  new  establishment.  Forty-fourth  street 
and  Fifth  avenue,  on  the  evening  of  January 
14th.  About  one  hundred  representative 
men  surrounded  the  tables.  Boston  and 
the  East  was  represented  by  Dr.  Potter  and 
Professors  Andrews  and  Smith,  and  from  as 
far  south  as  Baltimore,  Dr.  B.  Holly 
Smith  appeared.  After  the  invocation  by 
Rev.  E.  Wampole  Warren,  Dr.  E.  A. 
Bogue,  the  newly-elected  president,  pre- 
sided with  much  grace  and  dignity. 

Unfortunately  the  three  gentlemen  from 
Philadelphia,  who  were  scheduled  to  speak, 
Drs.  Trueman,  Jack  and  Pierce,  were  de- 
tained by  illness  in  their  respective  families, 
and  some  good  things  expected  from  them  in 
regard  to  higher,  broader,  more  liberal  e<lu- 
cation,  were  not  realized.  Those  who  were 
present  as  speakers  were  given  "Higher 
Education  "  as  a  sort  of  text.  Hon.  Seth 
Low  was  the  first  one  to  respond,  and  after 
saying  many  nice  things  about  dentists 
and  of  them,  he  concluded  with  the  very 
apropo  remark  on  "higher  education,"  after 

Lord  Dundreary,  who  spoke  to  another 
thusly :  *  •  No  doubt  but  that  you  can  pass 
the  examinations,  but  can  you  sustain 
them?  " 
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His  concluding  remarks  referred  to  sur- 
gery, on  this  wise:  '* Ancient  surgeons  re- 
garded the  wound  as  a  great  enemy,  but 
when  they  learned  that  (hey  were  the  enemy, 
then  true  surgery  was  born/' 

Horace  N.  Demming,  Esq.,  of  New 
York,  followed  with  an  elaborate  argument 
to  show  the  great  difference  between  the 
truly  professional  man  and  the  mere  trades- 
man. He  claimed  that  trade  motives  are 
never  altruistic  and  that  greed  always  un- 
derlies it. 

In  business  '*  money  talks,"  in  a  profes- 
sion noblesse  oblige.  He  likened  trade  to  war 
with  the  element  of  physical  courage  left 
out.  At  the  close  he  was  compelled  to  arise 
and  bow  his  acknowledgments. 

Professor  Henry  Osborn,  of  Columbia 
College,  argued  in  favor  of  a  preliminary 
education  as  promoting  higher  education. 

Professor  Andrews,  of  Cambridge,  fol- 
lowed with  discourse  in  somewhat  the  same 
vein.  Specialists  should  have  thorough 
medical  education  first,  then  education  in 
selected  specialty. 

Dr.  Porter,  of  Boston,  spoke  on  Profes- 
sional Independent  Journalism.  ' 

Dr.  Geo.  8.  Allan,  of  New  York,  seems 
engrossed  in  Independent  Journalism  and 
inveighed  against  the  patenting  of  articles 
by  professional  men. 

Dr.  J.  Morgan  Howe,  of  New  York, 
scored  the>^  editors  of  the  Cosmos  and  the 
Items  of  Interest  in  connection  with  adver- 
tising secret  forms  of  filling  materials  and 
nostrums. 

The  C.  D.  A.  held  its  regular  January 
meeting  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  on  the  evening 
of  January  17th.  Dr.  J.  Foster  Flagg,  the 
**only  one,"  was  the  **  pi^ce  de  resistance" 
of  the  evening.  He  **  did  not  do  a  thing" 
to  Dr.  Black,  of  course.  The  doctor  came 
on  from  Philadelphia  to  ''make  some  his- 
tory," and  we  will  have  it  for  future  genera- 
tions no  doubt. 

He  seemed  to  feel  it  quite  keenly  that  so 
many  of  his  principles  had  been  recordiBd  in 


the  "American  Text- Book  of  Operative 
Dentistry"  without  giving  him  the  credit 
due. 

The  doctor  finally  reached  what  he  was 
scheduled  for,  "  Napkining"  and  with  his 
manikin  showed  very  cleverly  what  might 
be  accomplished  in  the  matter  of  keeping 
the  mouth  dry  in  dental  operations  without 
the  use  of  rubber.  He  says  when  he  cannot 
control  the  flow  of  saliva  and  keep  the  work 
dry — why,  then — fill  it  wet.  The  doctor's 
good  nature  and  good  talk  and  good  common 
sense  held  his  listeners,  and  when  at  one  time 
he  would  have  discontinued  (  after  having 
had  the  floor  for  almost  an  hour)  but  "had 
so  much  to  tell  them,"  they  would  not  listen 
to  that,  so  the  doctor's  vocabulary  kept  on 
rolling.  We  were  all  glad  that  the  chair- 
man showed  the  gentleman  the  courtesy  of 
the  floor  until  he  had  concluded  all  he  de- 
sired to  impart. 

The  Odontological  Society  held  its  regular 
meeting  January  18th,  with  President  8.  G. 
Perry  in  the  chair. 

Prof.  E.  T.  Darby,  of  Philadelphia,  was 
the  essayist  of  the  evening. 

You  know  that  a  new  amalgam,  "Fellow- 
ship alloy,"  has  recently  been  boomed  by 
our  genial  friend.  Dr.  Crouse,  of  Chicago. 
The  formula  is  not  given,  but  everything  is 
claimed  for  it.  It  may  surprise  your  readers 
to  know  that  it  contains  over  5  per  cent,  of 
copper.  This  is  the  result  of  an  analysis 
made  by  Prof.  Bicketts,  of  Columbia  College, 
at  the  request  of  Dr.  A.  L.  Northrop,  of 
New  York. 

Here  is  the  latest  in  adroit  dental  adver- 
tising. A  very  attractive  young  lady — ele- 
gantly gowned — visits  the  physicians  of  the 
city.  She  is  smiling  all  the  time,  showing  a 
great  deal  of  gold  in  the  way  of  fillings,  etc., 
as  my  informant  put  it — "showing  more 
gold  than  I  ever  saw  before  in  one  person's 
mouth,  or' indeed  supposed  could  be  put 
there."  The  purpose  of  the  visit  is  to  offer 
the  services  of  the  establishment  she  repre- 
sents, at  a  mere  nominal  sum  for  the  physi^ 
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cian'g  own  work — at  a  certain  stipulated  re- 
duction for  members  of  his  family — and 
other  inducements,  not  all  mentioned  to  me. 
Of  course,  so  the  young  lady  said,  if  the 
physician  has  his  own  well  liked  family  den- 
tist, they  would  not  care  to  interfere,  but  in 
case,  etc.,  "ad  lib."    Yours, 

"  Metropolitan.*' 


A  Poor  Man's  Crown. 


Dr.  S«  E.  Davenport,  in  Internathnal, 
says  a  crown  constructed   of  inexpensive 
materials  and  requiring  comparatively  little 
of  the  operator's  time  to  prepare  it  for  in- 
sertion.    The  materials  of  which  the  fin- 
ished crown  is  composed  are  an  ordinary 
rubber,   plain   tooth,    German-silver    wire 
hammered  into  any  shape  that  the  opening 
in  the  root  requires,  and  the  ordinary  vul- 
canizing rubber  of  any  color  decided  upon. 
The  modus  operandi  is  very  simple.     The 
root-canal  being  first  prepared,   a    plain, 
rubber  tooth  is  selected  and  ground  to  the 
gum.     The  end  of  the  root  is  ground  fairly 
smooth,    but    one    peculiarity    about    the 
method   is  that,  if  the  palatine  or  lingual 
portion  of  the  root  stands  rather  high  and 
is  fairly  strong,  it  b  not  necessary  to  cut  it 
to  the  gum,  as  for  most  other  methods,  it 
being  possible  to  make  the  crown  conform 
to  any  irregularity  of  the  root.     A  piece  of 
German-silver  wire,  of  suitable  size,  is  ham- 
mered on  the  anvil  to  the  proper  shape  and 
fitted  to  the  root-canal.     The  hammering 
gives  additional  stiffness,    and   makes  the 
wire  so  rigid  that  there  is  no  possibility  of 
bending  it  with  the  ordinary  force  which 
comes  upon  a    crown.      One  end   of  the 
German-silver  is  then  made  jagged  with  the 
file  and  passed  between   the  pins  of  the 
tooth,   which  are   bent   to  hold  it.     Red, 
pink,  or  white  vulcanizing  rubber  in  small 
pieces  is  now  packed  upon  the  pins  and  over 
the  wire  with  a  warm  instrument,  and  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  form  a  shoulder  which 
will  cover  the  end  of  the  root.     This  unfin- 


ished affair  is  then  put  into  place,  the  pin 
going  to  its  full  extent  into  the  root-canal, 
and  the  porcelain  pressed  to  its  proi)er  posi- 
tion.    Before  it  is  put  into  place  it  is  held 
over  the  spirit-lamp  to  soften  the  surface  of 
the  rubber,  and  the  moistened  thumb  and 
finger  will   form  the  rubber  by  pressure 
accurately  to  the  end  of  the  root.     It  can 
be  taken  out,  the  surplus  of  soft  rubber 
trimmed  off,  and  put  back  again,   half  a 
dozen  times,  if  necessary,  within  a  few  min- 
utes, until  everything  seems  right,  when  it 
is  finally  removed,  invested  in  plaster  in  the 
flask,  vulcanized  and  finished.     There  are 
many  ideas  which  can  be  applied  to  this 
method.     It  has  been  suggested  by  Dr.  Da- 
venport that  wax  instead  of  rubber  could 
be   used  for  the  first  fitting,    particularly 
when  two  or  three  root-pins  were  to  be  used, 
and  after  everything  was  adjusted  the  waxed 
crown  could  be  placed  in  the  flask,  the  flask 
opened,    the   wax   taken  out,  and   rubber 
packed  in.     Then,  too,  bicuspids  can  easily 
be  formed  and  made  quite  sightly  by   the 
use  of  white  rubber  for  the  inner   cusp. 
These  crowns  should  be  secured   to  place 
with  zinc  phosphate. 


Dr.  W.  Geo.  Beers, 

DENTIST, 

(Practical  and  Consulting,) 
Montreal. 

The  above  card  came  from  our  dis- 
tinguished Canadian  friend.  He  is  the  first 
consulting  dentist  that  we  have  heard  of. 
His  lines  have  surely  fallen  in  pleasant 
places,  that  he  is  enabled  to  give  up  active 
work  and  stand  as  a  consulting  practitioner. 
If  he  fills  all  positions  as  he  fills  that  of 
editor  of  the  Dominion  Dental  Journal,  he 
fills  them  well. 


**The  Traveling  Library — A  Boon  for 
American  Country  Readers"  is  the  subject 
of  an  article  in  the  American  MonUUy  Review 
of  Beviewa  which  describes  a  new  scheme  for 
popular  instruction  and  amusement. 
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A  CoxiBervative  Plaint. 

*'  Conaervatiye ! "    I  was  bom  so.     Conservative 

I'll  be 
Till  I  die.    I'll  still  say,  "  No  modern  change  for 

me," 
For  I  was  born  too  late,  or  early,  before  the 

froth 
Of  newness  from  this  modem  world  wore  off. 
I  hate  the  rush  of  life,  the  bells,  the  noise 
Of  a  world  wild  with  new  mechanic  toys. 
The  alertness  now  demanded  is  too  great ; 
It  wears  my  nerves  out;  I  was  born  too  late. 
There  was  some  peace  an  hundred  years  ago. 
But  in  another,  what  ?    Well,  God  may  know ; 
But  I  look  for  a  silence,  absolute, 
When  man  has  lost  his  hearing — his  acute 
And  active  senses  dulled  and  evoluted 
By  gongs  and  bells  and  whistled  ever  tooted ; 
And  when  his  eyes  have  given  out  trying  to  see 
The  truth  in  a  world  glaring  with  electricity. 

JCven  the  way  of  thinking  knocks  me  out, 

With  all  iU  fad  of  "Criticism"  and  doubt; 

The  old  views  all  exploded,  Socialism 

And  single  tax  now,  and  the  gorgeous  prism 

Of  colors  evanescent,  Communism  ; 

When,  if  they  have  their  way,  cut  work -hours 

down. 
We  all  can  live  in  villas  out  of  town. 
And  come  in  once  a  year  and  spend  an  hour 
On  some  artistic  task,  by  electric  power. 
They  haven't  spared  the  Bible  or  the  Creed 
Or  Ten    Commandments,    when    they    twenty 

need 
To  keep  men  straight  and  in  some  better  order, 
With  all  our  social  and  political  disorder. 
The  old  ways  were  enough  for  me ;  the  light 
Of  gas  and  candle  brightened  up  my  night 
Sufficiently  to  read  by ;  but  now,  speed 
Is  the  one  thing,  and  nobody  takes  heed 
Who  is  run  over.    Infancy  and  age 
Go  down,  alike,  before  our  new-born  rage. 
Get  there  in  time,  no  matter  whom  you  crush. 
Hospitals  everywhere;  if,  in  the  awful  rush, 
The  victims  of  our  scramble  chance  go  under. 
The  surgeon,  ready,  saws  you  quick  asunder, 
Or  puts  together,  or  restores  lost  members. 
Or  fans  the  spark  of  your  expiring  embers. 

I  loved  religion  ;  'twas  so  satisfying, 
So  good  to  rest  on  when  it  came  to  dying. 
You  can't  rest  on  philosophy  securely ; 
Marcus  AureKus  did,  but  somewhat  poorly ; 
But  we  can't  all  be  Komani,  and  this  science, 
It  seems  to  mo,  is  a  pretty  poor  reliance. 
It  tells  nothing  we  want  to  know,  but  only 


About  antiquity^  and  makes  me  lonely, 

Babbling  about  survival.    If  we  all  die, 

Being  run  over,  as  we  faster  fly. 

How  will  the  last  survivor  feel,  the  fit  one, 

Who  lived  it  out  when  all  the  rest  were  gone? 

And  there's  Selection  and  Ancestral  Traits, 

And  theories  of  Heredity ;  it  grates 

Upon  a  mind  like  mine  to  hear  men  chatter 

As  tho'  the  whole  affair  were  any  matter. 

For  I  have  traits  that  must  have  far  descended 

From  several  thousand   years  back,  somewhat 

blended. 
But  all  agreed  on  one  point :  I  had  rather 
Than  be  my  graudchild,  be  my  old  grandfather. 

— Health  Maganne. 


Lactic  Acid  in  Biggs'  Disease. 


After  thorough  removal  of  deposits,  Dr. 
YouDger  says  he  uses  lactic  acid  to  create 
an  irritation  to  excite  granulation,  protect- 
ing surrounding  tissues  by  applying  glycer- 
ine and  covering  with  cotton.  He  floods 
the  pockets,  leaving  the  lactic  acid  there. 
At  a  subsequent  sitting  chlorate  of  potash, 
as  strong  as  can  be  borne,  will  be  found 
very  soothing.  He  only  uses  tincture  of 
iodin  in  cases  of  excessive  inflammation.) 
Deposits  should  be  thoroughly  removed  and 
pockets  properly  cleansed  of  blood,  serum, 
etc. ;  when  one  application,  '<  once  for  all '' 
will  be  all  that  is  required.  Failure  in 
these  respects  entails  failure  in  treatment. 
Success  is  obtained  in  96  per  cent,  of  cases. 
Lining  membrane  will  be  exfoliated,  con- 
traction follow,  and  gum  cling  closely  to 
the  root  again.  If  syringe-point  can  be  in- 
troduced at  end  of  week,  treatment  has  not 
been  thorough  and  must  be  repeated. 
Lactic  acid  is  best  kept  in  small  test-tube, 
and  can  be  liquified  over  alcohol  flame.  If 
not  warm  it  causes  too  much  pain — Stoma- 
tologist. 


Can't  we  keep  hammering  at  the  question 
of  dental  surgeons  in  the  army  and  navy 
until  we  indent  the  idea  into  a  reality  ? 

Sambo  has  just  called  to  know  where  the 
''tooth  dentist's"  office  is. 
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War  Upon  the  Knife. 

Surgical  interference  in  the  treatment  of 
appendicitis  has  been  attended  with  such 
signal  success,  we  are  not  a  little  surprised 
to  note  ite  condemnation  by  leading  men  in 
the  profession. 

Dr.  M.  O.  Terry,  of  New  York,  a  physi- 
cian of  acknowledged  ability,  in  the  Med- 
ical TlmeSf  says : 

*'  Evolution  is  all  right,  but  he  had  noted 
no  great  changes  in  the  appendix  for  ages 
in  man ;  therefore  he  believed  that  the 
Creator  left  it  there,  not  for  the  knife  of 
the  surgeon,  but  for  some  purpose." 

As  a  substitute  for  the  knife  he  prescribes 
the  following : 

"At  first  cathartics  of  castor  oil  and 
sweet  oil  followed  by  hot  water  are  given 
until  the  bowels  are  thoroughly  cleansed 
out.  This  treatment  is  followed  by  enemas 
of  glycerine  and  sweet  oil.  Flaxseed  poul- 
tices soaked  in  sweet  oil  are  kept  on  the 
abdomen.  The  diet  is  restricted  to  very 
light,  easily  digested  foods.  The  oil  treat- 
ment removes  the  friction  of  the  inflamed 
tissues  and  relaxes  them  during  resolution. 
In  this  way,  he  says,  he  has  cured  cases  of 
chronic,  recurrent  appendicitis.  To  pre- 
vent a  return  of  the  trouble  after  the  orig- 
inal treatment,  he  prescribes  a  tablespoon- 
ful  of  sweet  oil,  followed  by  a  glass  of  hot 
water,  before  each  meal  for  several  weeks." 

Dr.  Terry  says  that  out  of  fifty-one  cases 
thus  treated,  forty-nine  made  good  recovery, 
which  is,  he  claims,  a  better  showing  than 
any  yet  made  by  the  surgeons. 

The  marvelous  achievements  in  modern 
surgery  have  no  doubt  led  many  enthusi- 
asts of  the  knife  to  operate  when  a  more 
conservative  course  of  treatment  was  indi- 
cated If  the  operation  is  undertaken  be- 
fore the  surrounding  tissues  become  seri- 
ously involved,  of  course,  the  best  an- 
tiseptic precautions  observed,  we  see  no 
reason  why  the  percentage  of  failures 
should  be  greater  ^han  by  Dr.  Terry's  or 
anybody  else's  therapeutic  method. 


This,  however,  is  no  fight  of  ours,  but  it 
is  of  sufficient  interest  to  the  general  public 
to  warrant  at  least  a  passing  notice. 


J  .    A .    I.' » 


»rr- 


Power  for  Dental  Engine. 


After  looking  at  the  pictures  of  city  offices 

in  a  journal  and  reading  the  descriptions 

thereof,  I  thought  possibly  some  one  among 

the  great  number  of  dentists  in  the  smaller 

towns  might  be  looking  for  a  suggestion 
as  to  the  best  plan  for  some  improvement  in 
his  office. 

Very  few  of  us  have  the  advantage  of  a 
day  current  in  the  small  towns,  but  do  have 
city  water.  After  waiting  for  several  years 
for  a  day  current  from  our  electric  light 
plant,  I  put  in  a  water  motor  to  run  my 
lathe.  That  was  very  nice,  but  I  had  a  foot 
engine  and  so  long  as  I  had  a  girl  to  run  it, 
all  went  well  until  she  got  married  and  I 
got  a  laboratory  mad  and  I  had  to  run  my 
own  engine. 

Then  it  was  that  I  decided  that  it  was  too 
hard  work,  as  it  was  one  of  those  beautiful 
white  engines  with  a  big  wheel.  I  soon  de- 
cided to  put  in  use  my  water  motor  to  run  my 
engine.  I  purchased  the  Mason  speed  con- 
troller and  attachments  and  slipped  the  en- 
gine head  onto  the  ceiling  rod  and  connected 
the  controller  to  my  one-eighth  horse-power 
water  motor  in  the  laboratory,  and  now  have 
very  nice  power  to  run  my  engine. 

The  foot-switch  is  almost  as  convenient  as 
the  foot-switch  for  the  electric  motor. 

I  would  just  as  leave  have  the  water  power 
as  electric  power,  as  it  is  much  cheaper; 
costs  me  nothing  more  to  run  my  engine 
than  to  run  the  lathe  alone.  It  is  even  and 
steady,  and  altogether  more  satisfactory  than 
to  run  the  engine  myself,  or  to  depend  on  an 
inexperienced  assistant ;  saves  time,  gets 
one  thing  more  ofi^  the  floor  out  of  the  way, 
and  the  power  is  never  looking  out  of  the 
window.  .      Eph. 

LeMars,  Iowa. 
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Give  Us  His  Name. 


A  certain  well  known  dentist  not  a 
thousand  miles  from  Atlanta,  was  a  very 
recent  defendant  in  a  justice  court  over  a 
difipirted  account. 

This  is  simply  an  incident  which  brought 
out  a  remarkable  statement  by  the  attor- 
ney for  the  defense. 

As  we  are  credibly  informed,  the  evi- 
dence  was  against  the  dentist  and  as  an 
offset,  or  extenuating  circumstance,  the 
lawyer  told  the  court  that  his  client  was 
the  only  dentist  in  America  who  treated 
BUcceesfuUy  certain  pathological  condiiianB  of 
the  mouth. 

The  dentist  referred  to  in  such  eulogistic 
terms  has  been  highly  honored  by  his  con- 
freres I  has  been  industrious  in  upholding 
the  dental  law  of  his  State,  and  a  strict 
cooetructionist  of  the  Code.  We  are, 
therefore,  naturally  solicitous  to  know 
where  the  attorney  got  his  information  as 
to  the  exceptional  skillfulness  of  his  client. 


If  it  be  true  that  there  is  such  a  man  in 
the  State,  it  is  the  pleasure,  as  well  as  the 
duty,  of  a  wide-awake  journal  to  give  the 
facts.  We  have  a  local  pride  in  this  mat^ 
ter,  especially  so  since  it  has  been  charged 
that  we  grow  nothing  here  but  ''  irrecon- 
cilables." 

As  Georgians,  we  have  been  boasting 
for  a  long  time  of  two  historical  figures, 
namely  :  Whitney,  the  inventor  of  the  cot- 
ton gin,  and  Crawford  Lang,  the  discoverer 
of  ansethesia.  And  now  it  seems  we  are 
upon  the  eve  of  another  discovery  1 

Instead  of  the  fact  becoming  known 
through  the  natural  channel,  it  is  reserved 
for  a  lawyer,  in  a  justice  court,  to  incident- 
ally (?)  develop  and  to  make  known  his- 
discovery,  that  out  of  thirty  thousand 
practicing  dentists  in  the  United  States,  his 
client  was  the  only  one  who  treated  success- 
fully certain  oral  diseases. 

We  have  been  told  that  men  by  the  name- 
of  Clements,  Younger,  Talbot,  Kirk  and 
Pierce  have  been  working  at  this  problem 
for  years.  These  gentlemen  can  now  cease 
from  their  labors.  They  simply  are  **  not 
in  It. 

In  due  time  we  hope  to  be  able  to  induce 
the  aforesaid  attorney  to  give  us  the  name- 
of  his  informer,  and  the  rest  will  be  com- 
paratively easy.  J.  a.  c. 


Uniformity  in  Dental  Laws. 


The  idea  of  uniformity  of  dental  laws  in 
the  United  States  is  a  very  estimable  one, 
but  it  seems  slightly  Utopian — too  good  to 
materialize.  There  b  but  one  standard  that 
could  obtain,  and  had  that  been  recom- 
mended and  pushed  by  oiir  National  associ- 
ations when  the  matter  was  agitated  some 
time  since,  there  is  not  much  doubt  but 
that  many  of  the  States  would  by  this  time 
have  so  amended  their  laws  as  to  be  prac- 
tically  a  unit  upon  the  subject  of  dental 
legislation.  It  is  this:  A  person  having 
graduated  at  a  recognized  school  and  having 
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his  diploma  verified  by  esAmination  before 
our  State  Board,  should  be  eligible  to  prac- 
tice in  any  State  without  further  examina- 
tion. This,  however,  was  only  partly  sug- 
gested. It  was  recommended  that  each 
State  80  amend  its  laws  as  to  permit  a  per- 
son who  was  licensed  after  examination  in 
any  other  State,  to  practice  therein  without 
further  examination.  We  have  failed  to 
see  any  results  from  this  recommendation, 
and  we  will  continue  to  see  none.  The  idea 
does  not  appeal  to  the  good  sense  of  the 
dental  profession,  from  the  fact  that  he  who 
does  not  qualify  himself  in  a  dental  college 
cannot  be  an  educated  dentist,  although  he 
inay  succeed  in  passing  a  State  board  of  ex- 
aminers. D.  D.  Atkinson. 


A  Peculiar  Accident  in  a  Vul- 

canizer. 


I  had  just  finished  vulcanizing  a  full 
upper  case  and  in  great  haste  put  the  hot 
vulcanizer  under  a  spigot  and  turned  on  a 
heavy  flow  of  water.  A  deep,  heavy  thud 
sounded  inside. 

It  was  the  sudden  collapse  or  condensa- 
tion of  steam  and  was  just  the  reverse  of 
what  an  explosion  would  be. 

So  violent  was  the  shock  that  on  opening 
the  vulcanizer  I  found  all  of  the  plaster 
forced  out  of  the  flask  and  the  entire  vault 
of  the  plate  broken  out,  the  whole  work  a 
complete  wreck.  It  only  demonstrates  the 
old  adage,  ''The  more  haste  the  less  speed." 
This  happened  long  ago,  but  it  is  one  of 
those  lessons  which  are  born  of  experience. 

The  fact  is,  a  rubber  plate  will  be  tough 
in  proportion  to  the  time  and  care  used  in 
vulcanizing.  It  is  a  good  rule,  if  you  can 
do  it,  to  vulcanize  at  a  low  temperature 
nd  let  the  vulcanizer  cool  without  the  ap- 
plication of  cold  water,  or,  in  other  words, 
let  it  remain  over  night.  An  accident  such 
as  cited  above  may  not  occur  again,  and  very 
likely  will  never  in  my  practice,  but  cooling 
suddenly  will  render  the  rubber  brittle  and 


ought  to  be  avoided  for  that  reason.  There 
wel-e  circumstances  which  called  for  haste 
in  the  case  cited,  but  they  did  not  call  for 
euch  haste  as  would  ruin  the  whole  case. 


D.  D.  A. 


Original    Thought    Not    Always 
Properly  Credited. 


Fifteen  years  ago  the  Southern  Dental 
Association  met  in  Atlanta,  and  from  there 
an  excursion  was  made  up  for  Tallulah 
Falls.  That  was  a  jolly  party  of  good, 
whole-souled,  noble  fellows. 

It  is  interesting  reading  to  take  those 
back  numbers  of  the  Southern  Denied  Jour- 
nal, that  noble  journal  which  fought  so  hard 
for  the  upbuilding  of  dentistry  under  the 
able  management  of  its  founder.  Dr.  Catch- 
ing. 

At  that  meeting  of  the.  Southern,  Dr. 
Catching  pleaded  for  a  representative  Na- 
tional Dental  Association,  to  be  located  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  so  that  a  museum  and 
library  might  be  founded  to  preserve  things 
of  historical  and  representative  value  to  our 
profession. 

Fifteen  years  have  passed  and  the  Na 
tional  is  a  reality.  Not  located  at  Wash- 
ington City,  however,  but  exists  in  a  little 
different  form.  The  museum  and  library 
have  also  been  started  on  a  substantial  basis. 
May  not  that  speech  before  the  Southern, 
which  has  long  ago  been  forgotten,  have  been 
the  germ  which  has  ripened  into  a  reality  ? 

Before  January,  1884,  we  find  mention 
of  this  subject,  but  in  that  issue  of  the 
Southern  Dental  Journal  we  find  an  editorial, 
from  which  we  make  extracts  as  follows  : 

''  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  American 
Dental  Association,  Doctors  White,  Lovejoy 
and  Fuller  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
consider  the  matter  of  disbanding  the  Ameri- 
can or  reorganizing  that  body.  They  re- 
ported :  *As  the  purposes  of  its  organization 
have  apparently  been  subserved,  we  re- 
spectfully suggest  that  the  same  be  perma- 
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nendy  difisoj^ed.'  We  again  call  up  the 
question  of  the  importance  of  strengthening 
«nd  building  up  the  National  Association 
with  permanent  lodging  in  Washington. 
The  United  States  of  America  are  not  rep- 
resented in  a  national  body  as  they  should 
be,  when  we  consider  that  America  leads 
the  world  in  dentistry.  The  honor  of  the 
country  demands  that  the  world  should 
know,  from  one  grand  association,  what  is 
being  done  in  every  State  of  this  Union. 
*  *  *  *  By  proper  management  a 
meeting  of  influence  and  importance  can 
be  had  during  the  summer.  That  body 
should  be  composed  only  of  delegates  elected 
by  State  Associations,  allowing  each  State 
the  same  number  of  delegates.  ^  *  ^  ^ 
The  need  of  a  National  Dental  Museum  is 
manifest  to  all.  There  should  be  gathered 
together  at  some  convenient  point,  and  no 
place  is  more  suitable  than  Washington, 
everything  of  general  interest  to  the  pro- 
fession*  *  *  *  There  is  nothing  so 
feasible,  nothing  so  practical  as  the  building 
up  of  this  National  Association  and  Dental 
Museum,  and  we  cordially  invite  any  to 
the  pages  of  the  Southern  Detital  Journal  in 
furtherance  of  its  object." 

Though  this  was  written  by  Dr.  Catch- 
ing fifteen  years  ago,  it  reads  as  if  it  were 
written  for  the  needs  of  the  present  day, 
and  when  we  wrote  on  this  line  in  more  re- 
cent editorials,  we  were  not  aware  that  such 
ideas  had  ever  been  advanced  by  him. 

In  this  same  year  (1883)  the  National 
AsBociation  of  Dental  Examiners  perfected 
a  permanent  organization  at  Niagara  Falls. 

Doctors  John  H.  Coyle,  J.  Taft,  James 
Lewis  and  A.  W.  Harlan  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  draft  a  law  to  be  sent  to  the 
different  State  societies,  to  be  used  by  them 
as  a  guide,  so  that  when  they  should  decide 
to  ask  for  a  law  and  it  should  be  granted  by 
their  legislatures,  the  new  laws  would 
thereby  be  uniform.  Strange  to  say  that 
though  the  committee  who  drafted  the  new 
Oeorgia  law  had  no    recollection  of  ever 


having  seen  a  copy  of  this  law  drafted  by 
the  National,  they  are  almost  the  same  ver- 
btxtinif  with  the  exception  of  the  revocation 
clause,  which  the  Georgia  law  contains  and 
theirs  did  not 

In  that  same  year  Dr.  S.  M.  Prothro,  of 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  describes  an  electric 
engine  outfit  which  he  had  roughly  rigged 
up  for  himself,  which  embodies  the  exact 
ideas  and  claims  of  a  well  known  machine 
now  being  extensively  advertised. 

When  we  look  over  the  past  records,  we 
wonder  if  there  is  really  anything  new. 

H.  H.  Johnson. 


Sweating  Qold  Together. 


To  know  how  a  thing  is  done,  and  to  do 
it,  are  two  different  things,  sometimes.  To 
sweat  a  gold  band  together  is  very  delicate 
gold  working.  Here  is  the  way  Dr.  Guil- 
ford says  to  do  it  in  the  Stomatologist : 

''  A  neat  way  of  uniting  the  edges  of  the 

band  is  by  the  process  known  as  'sweating.' 

To  do  this  the  strip  is  cut  a  trifle  longer  than 

the  indicated  length,  the  edges  beveled,  one 

outwardly  and  the  other   inwardly,  and  the 

strip  bent  so  that  these  beveled  edges  will 

overlap  and  rest  against  one  another.     No 

binding  wire  is  needed.     The  band  is  now 

laid  upon  a  suitable  support,  a  little  borax 

applied  to  the  joint,  and  the  blow  pipe  flame 

directed  upon  it.     The  whole  band  must  be 

heated  to  a  red  heat  and  then  a  small  pointed 

flame  directed  entirely  upon  the  joint.     Just 

before    the  melting   point  is   reached   the 

edges  will  unite  and  the  flame  must  at  once  be 

removed.     The  operation  is  a  delicate  one, 

requiring  care  and  some  experience,  but  the 

result  is  the  best  that  can   be  obtained. 

Through  the  absence  of  solder  the  joint  wil 

be  as  soft  and  pliable  as  any  other  portion  of 

the   band,  and  no   mark  of  union  will  be 

noticeable  after  polishing.     The  subsequent 

enlargement  or  stretching  of  the  band  (when 
necessary)  will  also  be  more  easily  accom- 
plished than  when  the  union  has  been  made 
with  solder.'' 
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Ethios  Again! 

ProfessioDal  advertisers — those  who  open- 
ly defy  the  code  and  those  who  profess  to 
be  ethical,  but  cunningly  manage  to  keep 
constantly  before  the  public,  come  in  for 
some  exquisite  roasting  by  Dr.  H.  E  Har- 
lan, in  Dental  Register.  He  characterizes 
the  open  advertiser  as  a  gentleman  worthy 
of  our  respect ;  but  for  the  man  who  util- 
izes every  public  function  to  which  he  may 
be  an  invited  guest;  or  <' who  joins  the 
leading  church  and  attends  all  the  means  of 
grace  with  a  pocketful  of  his  cards  "  ;  this 
unique,  but  common  style  of  advertiser,  is 
roundly  denounced  in  language  none  too 
severe. 

This  brings  us  to  observe  that  this  latter 
class  of  ethical  hypocrites  are  equally  well 
known  and  criticisd  by  the  laity.  Their  ill 
concealed  motives  are  easily  defined  by  even 
the  most  obtuse,  and  their  presence  acts  as 
a  constant  mental  emetic  to  all  decent 
people. 

Should  these  subterranean  methods  fail 
to  **  pan  out"  as  you  had  confidently  ex- 
pected, you  may  know  the  reason  why. 

•I.    JL»   Cf. 


The  Professor. 


The  Maryland  State  Dental  Society  recom- 
mended as  an  addition  to  their  state  law, 
that  graduates  of  dental  colleges  having  re- 
ceived certificates  from  state  boards  by 
examination,  be  exempt  from  further  ex- 
amination in  our  state. 

As  this  seems  to  be  a  radical  movement,  it 
is  hoped  that  other  states  will  be  encouraged 
to  follow  the  example  of  Maryland  in  this 
respect.     Very  truly  yours, 

B.  Holly  Smith. 


A  Good  Idea. 


Dr.  Tom  Crenshaw,  always  full  of  re- 
sources, suggests  that  a  hot-air  blast  thrown 
upon  the  parafine,  will  melt  and  distribute 
it  over  a  cement  filling  with  uniformity,  and 
encourage  its  flow  in  close  apprpximal  sur- 
faces. 


Evidently  some  of  our  medical  contem- 
poraries have  not  a  very  high  regard  for  the 
professor^  as  is  shown  by  the  following  taken 
from  The  Journal  and  quoted  in  the  Mary- 
land Medical  Journal: 

Any  one  can  become  a  professor  of  any 
'  subject,  providing  he  has  the  proper  amount 
of  influence.  If  no  vacancy  exists  a  new 
chair  is  created  for  his  benefit.  It  does  not 
matter  whether  he  can  teach  or  not ;  that 
is  a  minor  consideration.  All  he  needs  to 
do  is  to  compile  a  text-book,  tell  the  stu- 
dents to  buy  it  and  require  daily  recitations 
from  this  book.  A  book  is  very  easily  com- 
piled ;  buy  a  few  German  and  French  books, 
translate  them,  or  ask  others  to  run  over  two 
or  three  late  English  and  American  books, 
get  plenty  of  illustrations,  change  a  word 
here  and  there,  and  the  book  is  complete. 
If  the  publisher  owns  a  medical  journal, 
favorable  reviews  and  plenty  of  advertising 
finishes  the  job,  and  the  title  of  professor 
helps  to  sell  the  compound. 


An  Aphorism. 

There  is  an  adage  which  I  never  heard 
but  once,  but  have  thought  of  a  thousand 
times  since.  Gentle  reader,  you  will  think 
of  it,  too,  after  this.  I  have  thought  of  it, 
when  a  patient  would  complain  because 
the  wax  trial  plate  did  not  fit  tightly.  1 
have  thought  of  if,  when  in  selecting  a  shade 
tooth  they  would  complain  that  the  tooth 
was  too  large.  I  have  thought  of  it,  wbeu 
they  complained  that  base  plate  wax  was 
not  the  right  color  for  the  gum.  I  have 
thought  of  it,  when  they  would  have  the 
horrors  for  fear  I  would  put  models,  articu- 
lator and  all  in  the  mouth  to  take  a  bite.  1 
have  thought  of  it,  during  many  of  the  in- 
numerable operations  at  the  chair.  It  came 
to  me  from  an  old  Scotchman,  and  is  this : 
*'  Fools  and  children  must  not  look  at  au 

u^nfinished  job." 

Atkinson. 
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CONSIDERATIONS  RELATING 
TO  THE  LOOSENING  OF  THE 
TEETH. 


In  a  remarkably  well-written  article  in 
the  January  Ohio  Dental  Journal,  Dr.  Hugh 
B.  Mitchell,  under  the  above  head,  gives 
his  views  upon  the  cause  of  what  we  rec- 
ognize as  pyorrhea  alveolaris.  The  doctor 
quotes  on  general  principles  from  such  em- 
inent authority  as  Darwin  and  Professor 
Schmidt  to  show  the  effect  of  disuse  of  an 
organ  on  heredity  and  the  consequent  elim- 
ination in  some  cases  and  Impairment  in 
others  of  its  function.  His  conclusion  is 
that  disuse  is  the  prime  cause  of  the  loosen- 
ing of  the  teeth  and  is  a  correlative  factor 
in  the  cause  of  pyorrhea  alveolaris.  Al- 
though he  gives  full  credence  to  the  theory 
of  Dr.  Pierce  of  the  uric  acid  diathesis,  he 
quotes  from  Mr.  Darwin  thus:  '*  It  is 
well  known  that  use  strengthens  the  mus- 
cles in  the  individual,  and  the  complete  dis- 
use or  the  destruction  of  the  proper  nerve 
weakens  them.  When  the  eye  is  destroyed 
the  optic  nerve  becomes  atrophied.  Whea 
an  artery  is  tied  the  lateral  channels  in- 
crease not  only  in  diameter,  but  in  the 
thickness  and  strength  of  their  coats. 
When  one  kidney  ceases  to  act  from  disease, 
the  other  increases  in  size  and  does  double 
workv  Bones  increase,  not  only  in  thick- 
ness but  in  length,  from  carrying  greater 
weight." 

** No  dentist,"  says  Dr.  Mitchell,  "can 
have  failed  to  mark  the  results  of  this  prin- 
ciple of  compensatory  adaptation  on    the 


teeth."  In  many  cases  teeth  used  under 
proper  limitations  for  the  attachment  of 
bridge-work  seem  to  grow  firmer  under  the 
added  stress  of  maBtication  and  give  sorry 
evidence  of  our  improved  cemento-alveolar 
innervation. 

In  cases  where  the  teeth  have  been  en- 
tirely or  partially  lost,  the  gums  become 
hard  and  unyielding  through  their  con- 
tinued use  in  mastication,  indeed  to  a  de- 
gree of  practical  efficacy  in  many  cases. 
When  the  molars  are  lost  the  anterior  teeth 
(and  especially  it  has  been  noted  in  the 
lower)  respond  to  the  necessities  of  the 
emergencies  with  something  like  a  positive 
aptitude  for  hard  work,  giving  every  evi- 
dence of  a  healthful  response  to  the  whole- 
some stimulus  of  increased  exercise.  Those 
who  have  had  occasion  to  test  with  forceps 
the  integrity  of  the  molar  attachments  of  an 
habitual  tobacco-chewer  have  doubtless 
found  the  experience  a  source  of  both  ex- 
ercise and  profitable  reflection  on  the  efifects 
of  use ;  and  whatever  else  may  be  said  of 
the  habitual  chewing  of  gum  by  children, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  those  in  general 
who  use  it  have  a  long  advantage  in  every 
aspect  of  oral  hygiene  over  those  who  do 
not. 

Nature  economizes  her  energy  too  closely 
to  long  tolerate  a  useless  organ.  The  disuse 
of  an  organ  invariably  tends  to* its  abortion. 
Dentists  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  a 
tooth  for  any  reason  deprived  of  its  occlu- 
sal antagonist,  seems  to  abandon  its  normal 
relationship  to  the  alveolus  and  protrude 
much  beyond  the  mean  line  of  occlusion. 
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We  term  teeth  in  this  condition  ''elongated.^ 
It  would  be  nearer  the  general  truth  to  say 
that  they  are  partially  aborted.  Under 
such  circumstances  there  are  present  in  time 
the  evidences  of  atrophic  changes  which  in 
many  effect  the  complete  detachment  of 
tooth  from  socket.  The  duration  of  this 
process  is,  I  am  well  aware,  modified  by  the 
normal  integrity  of  the  alveolus  and  due 
regard  to  oral  hy^ene ;  but  the  calcareous 
and  even  purulent  concomitants  of  this 
condition  are  not  to  be  confused  with  the 
prime  cause,  the  diminished   use   of  those 

teeth The  relative 

use  and  disuse  of  the  teeth  is  therefore  an 
important  part  of  the  field  of  clinical  in- 
quiry, especially  in  those  obscure  morbid 
afflictions  of  evident  constitutional  origin. 


In  studying  and  comparing  the  dental 
aspect  of  this  diathesis,  I  have  been 
prompted  to  believe  that  its  clinical  exhibi- 
tion  is  most  manifest  in  those  teeth  of  the 
individual  less  subject  to  habitual  use,  no- 
tably the  incisors. 

The  ingestion  of  rich  nitrogenous  and 
easily  masticated  foods  and  the  consequent 
diminished  use  of  the  teeth  are  coexistent 
and  correlated  factors  in  the  evolution  of 
gouty  pyorrhea  alveolaris.    •.     .     .     . 

The  treatment  of  a  constitutional  vice, 
inherited  or  acquired  through  years,  of 
over-indulgence  in  eating  and  drinking  has 
but  few  aspects  which  are  free  from  discour- 
agement to  the  dental  practitioner. 

Without  discrediting  the  value  of  consti- 
tutional treatment  for  the  elimination  of 
uric  acid  compounds,  it  is  a  matter  of  im- 
mediate and  practical  concern  to  us  to  dis- 
cover and  remedy,  if  possible,  the  local  con- 
ditions so  peculiarly  alluring  to  the  deposi- 
tion of  these  salts.  I  believe  that  the  chief 
of  these  conditions  is  the  vital  depression 
and  functional  inertia  of  disuse. 

The  treatment  of  teeth  indicating  a  lia- 
bility to  the  local  exhibition  of  this  dia- 
thesis  must,   therefore,   contemplate  their 


more  active  use.  And  in  the  advanced  or 
suppurative  stage  of  this  affection,  consti- 
tutional treatment  and  the  conventional 
local  instrumentation  for  the  removal  of 
calcic  deposits  must  be  supplemented  by 
the  appliance  of  retaining  devices,  or 
splints,  to  effectually  and  permanently  pre- 
vent the  undue  luxation  of  the  loosened 
teeth  during  their  use,  and  re-engage  their 
occlusion."  A. 


AS  THE  FACULTIES'  AND  EX- 
AMINERS' DISPUTE  LOOKS 
TO  AN  OUTSIDER. 


BY  W.  H.  WHITE,  D.D.8., 

Silver  City,  N.  M. 


The  controversy  between  the  National 
Association  of  Dental  Faculties  and  the 
National  Association  of  Dental  Examiners 
presents  some  features  which  are  very  com- 
mon in  the  transactions  of  ordinary  human- 
ity. It  seems  that  so  long  as  the  Exam- 
iners passed  rules  which  forced  the  student 
t:>  take  more  courses  of  lectures  and  longer 
courses  of  lectures,  and  thus  brought  more 
fees  to  the  colleges,  and  especially  when  the 
five  years  previous  practice  ceased  to  deduct 
any  of  the  time  required  to  prepare  for  ex- 
amination, thus  forcing  all  the  dental  edu- 
cation of  the  country  to  the  college  mill, 
the  Examiners  were  a  great  and  glorious 
institution.  But  when  the  Examiners  saw 
fit  to  supervise  the  previous  preparation  of 
applicants  to  dental  colleges,  and  thus  to 
curtail  the  latter's  omnivorous  instincts, 
then  the  Faculties  rose  up  in  righteous  in- 
dignation and  demanded  to  know  if  they 
were  not  **  a  bigger  man  than  old  Grant  ?'* 

Now  while  I  have  a  profound  respect  for 
the  great  knowledge  and  acquirements  of 
the  Dental  Faculties,  and  while  I  realixe 
the  great  power  for  good  that  rests  in  their 
hands,  unfortunately  it  is  the  experience  of 
humanity  that  great  knowledge  and  great 
power  do  not  usually  deter  a  man  from  fol- 
lowing the    course    of  self-interest,    even 
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when  that  course  b  detrimental  to  public 
welfare.  It  is  still  more  common  experi- 
ence that  a  public  servant  attends  to  public 
affairs  better  than  a  dictator. 

The  National  Associaiion  of  Dental  Fac- 
ulties is  an  entirely  irresponsible  body  so 
far  as  the  ordinary  member  of  the  profes- 
sion is  concerned.  On  the  other  hand,  each 
member  of  the  National  Association  of 
Dental  Examiners  is  responsible  to  the  State 
Board  of  which  he  is  a  member,  and  this 
State  Board  is  indirectly  amenable  to  the 
sentiment  of  the  dental  practitioners  within 
its  borders.  The  National  Association  of 
Dental  Examiners  is  the  most  representa- 
tive body  connected  with  the  dental  pro- 
fession ;  it  has  the  legal  status,  and  is  the 
natural  mouthpiece  of  the  general  practi- 
tioners of  dentistry  throughout  the  couutry, 
and  it  sbould  be  fostered  and  upheld  by 
them  until  it  becomes  the  court  of  last  ap- 
peals in  all  matters  pertaining  to  dentistry. 

While  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe 
that  some  dental  education  worth  having 
may  be  acquired  outside  the  colleges,  I  re- 
alize the  paramount  influence  for  good  and 
the  absolute  necessity  of  the  colleges  to  the 
profession ;  still,  I  think  they  will  do  the 
profession  more  good  as  servants  than  as 
masters. -^DeiUo/  Digest. 

An  Opening. 

When  the  spring  opens — about  the  time 
the  colleges  close — there  will  be  a  fine  open- 
ing in  Dawson  City,  Alaska,  for  several 
ficore  of  young  dentists.  It  is  estimated 
that  200,000  people  will  go  to  that  country 
at  that  time.  Oo,  establish  a  dental  depot, 
issue  a  quarterly  and  soon  a  college  will 
follow.     Nothing  like  enterprise. 

Make  your  arrangements  for  a  week  off, 
to  include  the  time  of  St.  Augustine  meet- 
ing, February  22d. 

Wake  up !  and  send  that  item  for  publi- 
cation I     You  have  gorged  long  enough. 


Worry. 

Psychologists  and  mental  philosophers  are 
discussing  a  subject  which  should  arrest  the 
attention  of  every  one  especially  that  class 
known  as  pessimists.  In  a  recent  number 
of  Pharmaceuticcd  Prodtuits,  the  author  says : 

'*  Modern  science  has  brought  to  light 
nothing  more  curiously  interesting  than  the 
fact  that  worry  will  kill,  and  the  way  in 
which  it  kills  is  stated  to  be  that  worry  in- 
jures beyond  repair  certain  cells  of  the  brain. 
The  brain  being  the  nutritive  center  of  the 
body,  the  other  organs  become  gradually  in- 
jured, and  when  some  disease  of  these  organs* 
or  a  combination  of  them  arises  death  finally 
ensues.  Occasional  worrying  of  the  system 
the  brain  can  cope  with,  but  the  iteration 
and  reiteration  of  an  idea  of  a  disquieting 
sort  the  cells  of  the  brain  are  not  proof 
against." 

Medicine  will  not  correct  this  unfortunate 
mental  tendency  or  condition ;  but  there  is 
a  little  volume  of  recent  issue,  which,  if  care- 
fully read,  will  beautifully  unfold  a  world  of 
information  on  this  and  kindred  subjects^ 
that  cannot  fail  to  help  you  overcome  what 
we  call  worry. 

We  refer  to  "  Menticulture  of  The  A  B 
C  of  True  Living,"  by  Horace  Fletcher. 

Jt  A..  C 

Headache  Powders. 

Headache  due  to  prolonged  dental  opera* 
tions  can  be  relieved  by  the  use  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Acetaailid 6  grains. 

Sodium  bicarboDate 10  grains. 

Caffeine 1  grain. 

Make  into  one  powder. 

— Stomatologist, 

Investment  for  Small  Pieces. 

For  crowns,  etc.,  Dr.  Guilford  uses  as  an 
investment,  plaster  three  parts,  clay  two 
parts,  pumice  two  parts.  He  says,  correctly, 
that  the  investment  should  not  be  made  too 
thick. 
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Diffioulties  in  Burmah. 


Lower  Plates. 


We  sometimes  think  our  lot  is  worse 
than  any  one's,  and  that  we  have  troubles 
which  no  one  else  could  have. 

We  have  an  easy  time,  good  climate  and 
a  great  many  luxuries  which  are  not  expe- 
rienced in  Burmah  and  probably  some  other 
places.  Below  is  an  extract  from  a  letter 
written  by  Dr.  E.  W.  Bonwill  to  the  Dental 
Brief: 

Bangoon  is,  I  think,  the  worst  climate  in 
the  world  for  a  dentist,  in  fact  for  any  one 
even,  to  live  in.     For  six  months  we  have 
a  most  terrible  rain,  night  and  day.     Then 
.often,  during  the  rainy  season,  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  I  am  obliged  to  send  patients 
away  till  another  day,  it  being  so  dark  I 
cannot  see  to  do  the  work  properly.     My 
instruments  will  rust  badly  over  night,  and 
therefore  have  to  keep  a  Burmah  to  do 
nothing  but   keep   my   instruments    clean 
during    the    rains.       The    remaining    six 
months  a  drop  of  rain  never  falls ;  sunshine 
all  the  time.     The  climate  is  always  the 
same,  intensely  hot.     To  get  a  breath  of 
fresh  air  we  must  take  a  sea  voyage  or  go 
ta  the  mountains.     The  latter  trip  means 
traveling  on  elephants  or  in  bullock  carts 
for  days  in  the  terrible  tropical  sun. 

Nothing  can  be  more  severe  on  gold  than 
the  rain  here ;  yet,  as  I  said  before,  I  have 
never  had  the  slightest  trouble.  My  method 
is  this,  very  simple:  Prepare  the  cavity 
and  put  rubber-dam  on,  and,  as  all  know, 
whether  in  the  tropics  or  elseivhere,  the 
rubber  must  be  tied  around  the  teeth  per- 
fectly ;  then  with  a  little  chloroform  I  dry 
the  cavity,  keeping  it  covered  all  the  time 
by  a  perfectly  dry  napkin  to  keep  it  from 

the  damp  atmosphere.  My  gold  is  cut  and 
ready,  but  not  annealed.  Each  piece,  as  I 
am  ready  to  use  it,  I  am  always  sure  to  heat 
till  red  hot,  then,  allowing  enough  time  to 
cool,  I  quickly  insert  into  the  cavity  and 
thoroughly  condense  with  the  mechanical 
mallet.  As  soon  as  I  have  thoroughly  mal- 
leted  this  piece  I  quickly  press  dry  napkin 
into  cavity  and  commence  with  next  piece. 


Lower  plates  are  a  great  source  of  trouble 
to  patient  and  operator,  and  anything  at 
any  time  that  may  shed  any  light  is  accept- 
able. Dr.  Haskell,  in  Dental  Brief,  writes 
as  follows : 

To  secure  impressions  of  flat  jaws  use  a 
narrow,  flat  impression  tray.  Take  the  im- 
pression in  modeling  compound,  extending 
it  over  the  top  in  order  to  hold  in  place. 
Trim  away  the  margins,  and  in  this  take  a 
plaster  impression,  requesting  the  patient  to 
thrust  the  tongue  out  of  the  mouth. 

As  a  rule  rubber,  makes  as  satisfactory  a 
plate  on  the  lower  jaw  as  any  material,  as 
absorption  takes  place  to  a  greater  extent 
on  the  lower  jaw  than  on  the  upper,  no 
matter  what  the  material,  for  what  reason 
I  am  unable  to  say,  and  in  failing  to  relieve 
it,  the  plate  does  not  show  as  much. 

Few  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  absorp- 
tion sometimes  takes  place  on  the  lower  jaw 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  bunch  of  nerves, 
the  mental  ganglion,  between  second  bicus- 
pid and  molar,  is  exposed  on  top  of  the  jaw, 
instead  of  its  normal  position  on  the  side. 
When  this  occurs  there  is,  of  course,  a  very 
sensitive  point  on  which  the  plate  may  not 
rest.  For  some  unexplained  reason  this 
occurs  usually  on  the  right  side. 


Extraction  during  Acute  Perice- 
mentitis. 


An  interesting  symposium  of  views  on 
this  subject  was  presented  by  Dr.  Pannele 
and  published  in  Dental  Cosmos,  About 
thirty  men  of  prominence  expressed  them- 
selves freely  and  all  except  two  were  in 
favor  of  extracting  under  any  ordinary  con- 
ditions, provided  of  course,  the  tooth  was 
such  that  it  was  doomed  to  be  lost.  Two 
were  in  favor  of  treating  until  the  inflam- 
mation should  subside  and  then  extract. 

Of  course  a  man  very  often  does  himself 
an  injustice  iu  expressing  himself  freely  on 
what  he  would  do  in  supposed  cases.     I  am 
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somewhat  like  the  Supreme  Court  in  euch 
matters.  I  dislike  to  rule  on  a  point  until 
the  case  is  presented.  There  may  be  some 
extenuating  circumstances.  Dr.  J.  Hall 
Moore  said  he  could  not  conceive  of  a  case 
where  it  would  not  be  proper  to  extract 
such  a  tooth. 

Dr.  G.  V.  Black  advises  extraction  and 
admits  the  danger  of  sepsis,  but  believes  the 
danger  is  reduced  by  extraction  rather  than 
augmented. 

Dr.  Wm.  J.  Rider  says  he  could  scarcely 
understand  how  an  intelligent  dentist  could 
refuse  to  extract  under  such  conditions. 

Dr.  Thos.  C.  Stellwagen  says,  it  is  not 
under  ordinary  circumstances  proper  to  ex- 
tract teeth  that  are  in  a  condition  of  acute 
periodontitis.  He  advised  reducing  the 
tissues  first  to  a  normal  state. 

Now,  there  is  uo  doubt  that  these  gentle- 
men who  are  so  emphatic  in  advocating  ex- 
traction in  all  cases  at  all  times,  do  them- 
selves an  injustice.  There  are,  doubtless, 
cases  where  they  would  not  extract  imme- 
diately. Such  statements,  made  under  such 
circumstances  are  very  misleading  to  young 
practitioners  and  unsatisfactory  to  older 
ones.  We  should  be  careful  how  we  put  our- 
selves on  record,  it  might  be  embarrassing 
sometimes.  h.  h.  j. 


A  Source  of  Irritation. 


We  occasionally  find  a  very  sensitive 
spot  on  the  lower  jaw  in  the  region  formerly 
occupied  by  the  bicuspid  teeth.  The  fol- 
lowing from  Dr.  Haskell,  in  the  Ohio  Dental 
Journal,  will  doubtless  be  of  value  in  diag- 
nosis of  this  malady: 

**  Some  years  ago,  on  a  visit  to  Ann  Ar- 
bor, I  heard  Professor  Ford  lecture  on  the 
bones  of  the  head.  In  the  course  of  his 
remarks  he  said :  *I  will  show  you  where 
absorption  of  the  lower  jaw  has  taken  place 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  bring  the  mental 
ganglion  to  the  surface  of  the  jaw  instead  of 
ahfdf  inch  or  more  below  it,  as  when  the  jaw 


is  in  its  normal  condition.'  He  showed  a 
lower  jaw  with  the  opening  directly  on  top. 
''This  explained  what  to  me  had  been  a 
mystery  in  several  cases,  where  there  was  a 
very  small  spot  in  that  locality  (the  region 
of  the  second  bicuspid),  which  was  excessive- 
ly sensitive.     Since  then  I  have  had  several 

similar  cases The  only  thing 

to  be  seen  is  a  white  spot  about  the  size  of  a 
pin's  head.'" 


Oocain  and  Eucain— How  to  Dis- 
tinguish and  also  Detect  a  Mix- 
ture. 


The  excessive  solubility  of  hydrochlorate 
of  cocain  permits  its  being  distinguished 
from  hydrochlorate  of  eucain,  for  eucain  is 
soluble  one  part  in  nine  of  water,  while 
cocain  is  soluble  in  less  than  its  own  weight 
of  water.     To  detect  eucain  that  mav  be 

m 

fraudently  added  to  cocain,  because  of  its 
costing  less,  Vulpius  states  that  by  dissolv- 
ing gr.  10  of  the  suspected  salt  in  50  cc.  of 
water  and  then  adding  two  drops  of  aqua 
ammonia,  if  the  cocain  is  free  from  eucain 
the  liquid  will  remain  clear,  even  though  a 
few  crystals  may  be  deposited,  whilst  if 
eucain  is  present  the  solution  becomes 
cloudy  or  milky  in  appearance. — L'Odon- 
toligique. 

Blood  on  the  Moon. 


Several  of  the  leading  journals  of  the 
January  issue,  are  calling  each  other  ugly 
names. 

This  is  not  an  error  or  fault  of  the  head, 
but  in  our  opinion  (  if  we  may  be  allowed 
to  venture  one),  is  attributable  to  a  very  dis- 
ordered liver.  Calomel  might  put  a  different 
phase  on  future  editorials ;  but  we  would 
suggest  to  those  excellent  gentlemen  that 
a  temporary  change  of  air,  water,  and  diet 
might  act  equally  as  well,  and  this  can  be 
had  at  St.  Augustine,  February  22.     Try  it. 

J.  A.  C 
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WHAT  WE  ABE  COMING  TO. 


"We  have  boiled  the  hydrant  water, 

We  have  sterilized  the  milk ; 
We  have  strained  the  prowling  microbe 

Through  the  finest  kind  of  silk  ; 
We  have  bought  and  we  have  borrowed 

Every  patent  health  device, 
And  at  last  the  doctor  tells  us 

That  we've  got  to  boil  the  ice. 

— Reiail  Druggist 


Dental  Law  in  France. 


It  is  only  since  1892  that  the  dental  pro- 
fession of  France  enjoys  a  law  which  has 
been  very  instrumental  in  raising  dentistry 
to  a  higher  standard  during  this  short  pe- 
riod. 

Previous  to  1892  any  one  could  practice 
dentistry,  says  Prof.  Ch.  Godon  in  the 
Schweizerische  Vierel  Jahresschrift,  any  proof 
of  ability  being  entirely  unnecessary.  Dur- 
ing that  year  a  dental  act  was  passed  which 
admitted  to  the  practice  of  dentistry  only 
those  dentists  and  physicians  who,  after  a 
three  years'  course,  had  obtained  a  diploma 
from  the  government.  Graduates  from 
foreign  colleges  have  to  submit  to  the  same 
law,  but  they  can  be  credited  with  the  time 
they  studied  at  those  colleges  and  are  given 
a  reasonable  term  during  which  to  prepare 
themselves  for  the  examinations. 

All  dentists  who  had  been  practicing 
before  January  1st,  1892,  were  allowed  to 
practice,  but  could  not  use  anesthetics  any 
more  without  the  help  of  a  physician.  This 
law  called  into  existence  two  categories : 

1.  Dentists  (dental  surgeons)  who  have 
obtained  the  diploma  and  give  narcotics  in- 
dependently of  physicians. 

2.  Dentists  who  do  not  possess  this  di- 
ploma and  have  to  call  a  physician  to  give 
an  anesthetic. 

There  are,  of  course,  mechanical  dentists, 
whose  work  is  limited  to  prosthetic  den- 
tistry. 

Three  dental  school?,  two  in  Paris  and 
one  in  Bordeaux,  have  been  opened  since. 


which,  while  under  private  management, 
are  under  the  supervision  of  the  govern- 
ment and  run  on  the  plan  of  the  best  foreign 
colleges.  Preliminary  requirements  and 
studies  are  similar  to  those  in  this  countrv 
and  in  England. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  year  examinations, 
are  to  be  passed  before  a  board  of  examin- 
ers of  three,  under  the  direction  of  a  pro- 
fessor of  the  medical  faculty.  The  members 
of  the  board,  partly  dentists,  are  selected 
by  the  government. 

The  subjects  to  be  passed  on  are  the 
following : 

First  examination  :  Fundamental  anato- 
my and  physiology,  special  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  the  oral  cavity. 

Second  examination :  Fundamental 
pathology  and  therapeutics,  special  patholo- 
gy of  the  oral  cavity,  materia  medica  and 
anesthesia. 

Third  examination :  Clinical  work,  dis- 
eases of  the  teeth  and  general  sufferings 
connected  therewith,  operations,  prepara- 
tion of  the  mouth  previous  to  the  insertion 
of  a  denture. 

F.  A.  B. 


Bom  with  Teeth. 


I  was  called  to  see  a  child  ten  days  old 
who  was  born  with  five  teeth — four  upper 
incisors  and  one  lower.  They  were  loose 
and  interfered  with  nursing,  so  1  removed 
them.  They  consisted  of  enamel  caps  at- 
tached to  what  seemed  to  be  pendulous  gum 
tissue.  The  free  edges  of  the  enamel  in 
some  of  them  did  not  extend  to  the  gum- 
level.  They  are  frail,  little  shell-like  pieces 
and  can  be  easily  crushed  between  the  fin- 
gers. The  child  seemed  robust,  but  when  it 
was  several  months  old  the  physician  dis- 
covered cat'tracts  in  both  eyes,  and  also 
tuberculous  symptoms. 

In  clowng,  allow  me  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation of  The  American  Dental 
Weekly.  F.  W.  Stiff. 

Richmond,  Va. 
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Don't  Fail  to  Attend. 


Practitioners  as  Teachers. 


Hdiior  American  Denial  Weekly : 

Dear  Sir: — The  grand  old  Southern 
(DOW  the  Southern  division  of  the  National 
Dental  Association  of  America)  will  hold 
its  first  meeting  at  the  Ponce  de  Leon  hotel, 
8t.  Augustine,  Fla.,  on  the  22d  of  Febru- 
ary, and  88  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee it  affords  me  pleasure  to  announce 
that  the  various  commitjtees  have  been  un- 
tiring in  their  efforts  and  can  now  promise 
a  larger  number  of  interesting  papers  and 
instructive  clinics  than  at  any  previous 
meeting.  The  president,  secretaries  and 
committee  of  arrangements  have  left  nothing 
undone  that  would  tend  to  insure  it  a  glo- 
rious success.  We  earnestly  appeal  to  every 
dentist,  who  feels  an  interest  in  the  advance- 
ment  of  our  profession,  to  come  and  bring 
with  him,  if  possible,  a  contribution  in  the 
way  of  a  paper  (ever  so  short)  or  his  instru- 
ments for  conducting  a  clinic  (operative  or 
mechanical),  as  he  may  prefer.  An  expert 
application  of  the  X-ray,  together  with 
demonstrations  of  the  latest  and  most  ap- 
proved methods  of  practice,  will  constitute 
an  interesting  feature  of  the  program. 
Fraternally,     W.  T.  Arrington, 

Chairman  Ex.  Com. 


Non-Oohesive  Foils  Made  Cohesive. 


Any  of  the  non-cohesive  foils,  with  one 
exception,  which  is  not  a  pure  gold  foil,  can 
be  made  cohesive  by  continued  annealing ; 
and  all  of  the  cohesive  foils  without  excep- 
tion can  be  made  non-cohesive  by  exposing 
them  to  the  fumes  of  ammonia. — Paeific 
Medico-Dental  Gazette, 

If  the  soft  gold  here  alluded  to  "  is  not  a 
pure  gold,**  whose  is  it,  and  what  is  in  it  ? 

Does  our  contemporary  enjoy  the  special 
confidence  of  this  particular  gold-beater, 
which  enables  him  to  speak  so  confidently  ? 

Don't  be  ashamed  to  send  the  little  prac- 
tical items.  The  practical  goes  a  long  way 
towards  making  life  in  any  department. 


We  once  knew  a  professor  who,  being 
very  busy  with  practice,  would  sometimes 
find  himself  compelled  to  go  before  his  class 
without  having  made  any  previous  prepara- 
tion for  his  lecture.  Being  good  at  jokes, 
he  would,  on  such  occasons,  entertain  the 
students  for  an  hour  in  that  way.  Dr.  John 
8.  Marshall,  in  an  article  before  the  South- 
ern Dental  Association,  speaks  interestingly 
on  the  subject      He  says  : 

**  A  large  majority  of  the  gentlemen  who 
occupy  positions  as  teachers  in  our  dental 
schools  are  busy  practitioners,  whose  time  is 
most  fully  occupied  by  professional  duties, 
but  who  for  the  love  they  bear  the  profes- 
sion, are  willing  to  give  the  best  of  the  en- 
ergy left  to  them  each  day  to  preparation 
for  the  duties  of  the  lecture  room.  Not  one 
of  these  gentlemen,  however,  would  say  that 
such  effort  is  the  best  that  he  is  capable  of 
doing  had  he  more  time  for  preparation  and 
more  energy  to  put  into  it.  This  objection 
can  never  be  overcome  until  such  time  as 
men  of  wealth  will  endow  these  institutions, 
and  thus  make  it  possible  for  the  schools  to 
pay  their  professors  a  salary  that  will  be 
sufficient  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing up  a  practiceTor  the  sake  of  the  income. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  entire  time 
of  the  professors  could  be  given  to  the  duties 
of  teaching  and  of  original  investigation, 
conditions  ^hich  are  greatly  needed,  and 
devoutly  to  be  hoped  for. 

Another  class  of  teachers  go  before  their 
students  with  evidently  some  preparation 
upon  the  subject  to  be  taught,  but  who 
freqently  side-track  themselves  over  the  re- 
lation of  some  pet  case  in  practice,  and  never 
get  back  to  the  text  again  that  day.  While 
another  class,  all  too  numerous,  often  enter 
the  lecture  room  with  little  or  no  prepara- 
tion, and  simply  talk  against  time,  rambling 
over  the  entire  field  comprehended  in  the 
curriculum,  and  when  the   students   leave 

the  lecture-room  they  know  no  more  than 
when    they   entered  it,  while  their   minds 
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have  become  so  befogged  by  this  hodge- 
podge to  which  {Ifey  have  listened,  that 
they  have  no  clear  comprehension  of  the 
subject  supposed  to  have  been  taught  This 
is  not  an  overdrawn  picture,  for  many  of 
you  know  of  like  conditions,  and  the  causes 
which  have  produced  them." 


Permanent  Fillings— So-called. 


As  we  grow  older  in  practice  and  begin  to 
realize  how  difficult  it  is  to  save  teeth  even 
when  we  use  our  best  efforts,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  we  often  become  discouraged  and 
ask  ourselves  the  question :  Are  there  really 
such  things  as  permanent  fillings?  Are 
they  not  all  temporary?  Do  the  gold 
and  other  so-called  permanent  fillings 
really  save  teeth  for  a  much  longer  period 
than  the  temporary  fillings?  Of  course 
our  gold  contour  extremist  is  ready  to 
bob  up  and  tell  of  a  long  line  of  successes 
with  not  enough  failures  to  break  the  mo- 
notony. This  is  not  intended  for  him,  but 
for  the  ordinary,  conservative  men  who 
have  failures.  We  have  found  one  other 
man  who  is  in  doubt  about  the  permanency 
of  fillings.  In  an  article  on  this  subject 
Dr.  C.  F.  Hartt,  in  Denial  Review^  says : 

*'The  trouble  with  us  gold- workers  is, 
that  in  the  first  place  we  do  not  know  how 
to  mix  a  cement,  nor  how  to  insert  it,  nor 
how  to  finish  it.  Why?  The  answer  is 
easily  given :  because  we  have  no  confidence 
in  the  material.  Why  is  it  that  we  see  so- 
called  cement  or  bone  fillings,  in  the  mouths 
of  patients  that  have  been  inserted  across  the 
ocean,  five  and  ten  years  ago,  whereas  we 
tell  our  patients  that  fillings  of  this  kind  do 
not  last  more  than  two  or  three  years.  The 
only  solution  in  my  mind  is  that  we  do  not 
know  how  to  handle  the  material,  though 
we  may  know  how  to  insert  beautiful  gold 
fillings." 

**What  the  relative  lifetime  of  any  filling 
is,  is  something  we  must  determiue  before 
we  condemn  the  cements  for  permanent  fill- 


ings. I  think  the  average  life  of  a  fiUing 
of  the  average  practitioner  is  not  more  than 
five  years,  though  we  see  fillings  diat  'veie 
inserted  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ag  .  Of 
course,  each  one  of  us  will  say,  '  I  am  sure 
my  fillings  on  an'average  will  preserve  teeth 
for  a  longer  period  than  five  years.'  I,  how- 
ever, have  the  privilege  of  doubting  this.* 

Capped  Pulp,  Filling  Roots,  Etc. 


October  31st,  1896,  I  filled  badly  decayed 
lower  molar  thus:  Tooth  painful,  patient 
wanted  it  extracted.  Removed  decay  with 
large  spoon  excavators,  found  nerve  exposed, 
made  paste  of  iodoform,  tannic  acid,  oxide 
zinc  and  oil  cloves  ;  cut  lead  cap  to  fit  over 
bottom  of  cavity,  cupped  it  with  ball  end  of 
small  plugger ;  filled  cup  with  above  paste, 
had  cement  mixed  ready,  dried  out  cavity 
with  paper  ;  placed  cap  and  paste  in  place, 
covering  exposure,  put  cement  over  lead  cap, 
as  soon  as  set  filled  with  alloy  at  once.  Boy 
left  with  tooth  easy,  all  in  less  than  an  hour. 
Frequent  inquiries  since,  answered  that  the 
tooth  has  not  given  any  trouble,  and  is  all 
right. 

I  fill  root-canals  with  gutta-percha  points 
softened  with  chloroform,  immediately  afler 
removing  nerve  and  arresting  hemorrhage. 
Make  points  of  base-plate  gutta-percha, 
rolling  with  warm  spatula. 

If  you  want  to  be  sure  you  have  filled  the 
lower  molar  and  bicuspid  roots,  put  a  drop 
of  the  liquid  of  your  cement  in  pulp  cham- 
ber, add  a  little  powder  to  it  and  churn  it 
with  an  old  worn-out  broach.  The  liquid 
will  not  go  down  till  you  add  the  powder  and 
churn  it,  thereby  mixing  cement  in  nerve 
canal.  If  it  don't  go  to  the  bottom  it  is  be- 
cause you  don't  carry  the  broach  there. 

Why  will  even  nicely  finished  gold  fillings 
sometimes  turn  '*  as  black  as  your  hat"  in  a 
few  months.  J.  S.  N.  Snow. 

Quitman,  Ga 

To  harden  plaster,  boil  in  paraffin.  To 
give  your  plaster  casts  or  models  the  appear- 
ance of  ivory,  boil  them  in  pure  white  wax. 
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Professional  History. 


It  is  siDcerely  to  be  hoped  that  the  reso- 
lutioif  offered  by  Dr.  Hunt,  at  the  meeting 
of  tb^  >''\tional  Dental  Association,  at  Old 
Point  last  summer,  will  result  in  progress 
toward  obtaining  a  full  and  authentic  his- 
tory of  the  dental  profession,  not  only  of 
America,  but  throughout  the  world. 

It  has  been  a  thing  to  be  deplored  that 
8uch  an  important  duty  should  have  been 
almoil  completely  neglected  for  so  long.  We 
Bay  almost,  because  there  Aos  been  some  little 
effort  in  this  direction  at  different  times  in 
the  past.  Nothing,  however,  of  any  great 
pretensions  has  been  done  in  this  way.  The 
matter  should  not  be  delayed  one  day  longer 
than  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  longer 
matters  of  this  character  are  delayed  in  being 
recorded,  the  harder  it  is  to  get  at  the  truth, 
and  history  should  be  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  recorded  facts. 

Prom  an  article  on  this  subject  by  Dr. 
Charles  McManus,  in  the  Dental  Cosmos,  we 


have  taken  some  data  bearing  on  the  subject. 
The  only  work  of  this  kind  of  a  purely  his- 
torical character  is  a  book  of  272  pages 
entitled,  History  of  Dental  and  Oral  Science 
in  America. 

This  was  written  about  twenty  years  ago. 
The  latest  work  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge  was  written  and  compiled  by 
Herman  Lennmahn,  D.D.8.,  entitled. 
World's  History  and  Review  of  Dentistry. 
The  compilation  of  the  different  dental  laws 
of  the  world  consume  almost  the  entire  space 
of  this  book. 

The  committee  on  History  of  the  World's 
Dental  Congress  seems  not  to  have  been 
able  to  accomplish  anything  of  consequence, 
and  thus  the  matter  stands. 

We  have  a  profession  whose  development 
has  been  without  a  parallel,  and  the  younger 
men  entering  know  comparatively  nothing 
of  its  past,  and  have  no  source  from  which 
to  obtain  information.  We  should  have  a 
history,  full  and  complete,  written  by  such 
authority  that  it  could  be  indorsed  by  our 
national  body.  The  resolution  should  re- 
ceive the  proper  consideration  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  National  Association. 

H.  H.  JOHNSOK. 


Bravo!  Senator  Chandler. 


The  "Teller  resolution*'  and  ** Cuban 
question,"  together  with  other  divers  pream- 
bles, have  consumed  so  much  time  of  the 
present  Congress,  we  failed  to  keep  pace 
with  the  bill  here  referred  to  by  the  Army 
and  Navy  Journal  of  February  5th.  It 
says: 

"  During  the  debate  on  the  amendment 
to  the  legislative,  executive  and  judicial  act, 
creating  the  office  of  dental  pathologist  at 
the  Medical  Museum,  the  incumbent  to  re- 
ceive a  salary  of  $1,800  per  year,  as  recom- 
mended by  Surgeon-General  Sternberg, 
Senator  Chandler  said : 

''Mr.  President:  There  is  another  thing. 
Our  soldiers  and  sailors  are  exposed  to  the 
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•cold  winds  of  heaven  when  they  are  en| 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and 
unless  their  teeth  are  sound  and  well  pre- 
■served,  they  will  have  facial  neuralgia  and 
rheumatism,  and  be  unfitted  to  perform  their 
-duties.  There  is  no  part  of  the  body  that 
is  more  sensitive  than  the  teeth,  and  here  is 
A  proposition  that  the  surgeon-general  of  the 
army  shall  be  enabled  to  make  proper  pro- 
vision forthiscare  of  oursoldiersandindirect- 
ly  our  sailors.  I  hope  there  will  be  no  objec- 
tion to  it.  I  can  understand  how  a  propo- 
sition of  this  kind  might  be  rejected  in  a 
body  of  young  men  who  have  not  begun  to 
feel  the  ailments  which  come  from  imperfect 
teeth,  but  a  body  composed  of  as  old  men  as 
we  are,  nearly  all  of  us  beginning  to  feel  the 
difficulties  and  troubles  to  our  teeth  that 
•come  as  we  get  on  in  years,  ought  unani- 
mously to  vote  that  the  teeth  andjawsof  our 
soldiers  and  sailors  should  be  preserved  and 
perpetuated  for  such  use  as  they  have  to 
make  of  them.  They  do  not  use  them  as  we 
•do  here,  but  they  use  them  efficiently  in  the 
public  service,  and  they  ought  to  be  cared 
for  judiciously  and  liberally." 

The  distinguished  source  of  such  an 
opinion  greatly  encourages  us  to  expect  fav- 
orable legislation  on  the  admission  of  den- 
tists into  the  army  and  navy. 

As  we  observed  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Weekly,  the  time  has  arrived  to  press  this 
matter  before  the  present  Congress. 


Our  Policy. 


The  Weekly  is  here  to  stay.  This  has 
been  made  possible  by  generous  responses  to 
our  subscription  list  and  enthusiastic  com  • 
mendation  from  leading  men  from  Maine 
to  California.  This  statement  has  a  Fourth 
of  July  flavor  and  coloring,  but  it  states  a 
living  truth,  nevertheless.  With  such  en- 
•couragement,  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  man- 
agers to  enlarge,  at  an  early  date,  the  size 
of  the  journal,  and  to  add  a  corps  of  force- 


fiil  sod  ^ky  writeta  from  diffiea'CBt  parts  of 
the  country. 

The  literature  and  mechanics  of  the  pro- 
fession are  growing  so  rapidly  they  demand 
a  rapid  medium  for  promulgation.  We  are 
not  competing  with  the  monthly  journals, 
though  judging  from  the  meager  recognition 
from  some  of  them,  this  belief  may  be 
generally  entertained. 

To  keep  thoroughly  in  touch  with  dental 
affairs,  the  busy  dedtist  has  not  time  nor  in- 
clination to  wade  through  the  heterogeneous 
mass  of  current  literature,  and  it  is  the 
mission  of  The  Weekly  to  boil  this  down 
and  serve  it  in  condensed  shape,  to  be  digested 
with  the  **  walnuts  and  the  cheese." 

It  is  the  policy  of  this  journal  to  be  inde- 
pendent in  all  things. 

We  are  not  the  organ,  nor  do  we  seek  to 
be,  of  any  society,  clique,  college  or  section. 

The  proceedings  of  dental  societies  will 
not  be  published  as  a  whole,  but  only  so 
much  of  them  as,  in  our  judgment,  will  prove 
of  general  interest. 

However  desirable  it  miy  be  to  make  a 
display  of  paid  advertisements,  it  is  the  set- 
tled policy  of  the  management  to  admit  oolj 
such  as  possess  genuine  merit  and  which  we 
can  endorse. 

With  this  brief  outline  of  our  purposes 
and  aim,  we  confidentlv  believe  we  will  be 
handsomely  sustained  by  an  appreciative 
constituency. 

You  can  do  this  in  one  of  two  ways,  or 

both — i,  e.,  by  sending  us  a  short  article, 

descriptive  of  some  new  method  of  doing  a 
thing,  and  remitting  us  a  subscription  for  at 
least  six  months. 

Will  you  do  this  ?     We  believe  you  will  I 

U.      A.m     V>« 


Explanatory. 


Should  this  issue  of  The  Weekly  fail  to 
measure  up  to  its  usual  excellence,  the  fault 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  our  Editor-in- 
Chief,  Dr.  Catching,  has  been  quite  ill  for 
several  days,  but  gives   promise  of  an  early 

recovery. 
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Effect  of  Tea  Cigarettes. 


This  is  the  narcotic  age,  surely,  and  an 
unrelenting  war  should  be  waged  against 
it  in  all  of  its  insidious  forms. 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Inebriety  calls 
attention  to  the  tea  cigarettes  as  one  of  the 
most  injurious  and  dangerous  of  the  new 
fashions. 

Tea  cigarettes  are  made  of  a  grade  of 
green  tea  which  has  but  little  dust,  and  is 
composed  of  unbroken  leaf.  This  is  damp- 
ened to  make  the  leaves  pliable  and  capable 
of  being  stuffed  in  the  paper  cylinder,  while 
the  dampness  is  not  sufficient  to  stain  the 
paper.  The  cigarettes  are  laid  aside  for 
a  few  days  and  are  then  ready  to  be 
emoked. 

The  feeling  of  a  tea  cigarette  in  the 
mouth  is  peculiar.  The  taste  is  not  so  dis- 
agreeable as  might  be  supposed,  but  the  ef- 
fect on  the  tyro  is  a  sense  of  thickening  of 
the  head  and  a  disposition  to  take  hold  of 
something  or  sit  down.  If  the  beginner 
stops  then,  he  will  not  try  tea  cigarettes 
again.  If,  however,  the  smoker  sits  down 
and  tries  a  second  cigarette,  inhaling  it 
deeply,  then  the  thickening  feeling  passes 
and  is  succeeded  by  one  of  intense  exhilara- 
tion. This  stage  lasts  as  long  as  the  smoke 
continues. 

The  agony  of  the  opium  fiend  is  a  shadow 
to  that  of  the  nauseated  victim  of  the  tea 
dgarette.  Food  cannot  be  looked  at  for 
hours,  yet  the  first  step  towards  a  cure  is  a 
•cup  of  tea.  An  hour  afterward  comes  the 
craving  for  a  cigarette. 


Two  Legal  Decisions. 


When  judges  of  the  law  render  decisions 
contrary  to  the  dictates  of  common  sense, 
reflections  upon  the  verdicts  of  petty  juries 
must  cease.  The  Britiah  Journal  of  Dental 
Science  calls  attention  to  two  remarkable 
opinions  as  afiecting  the  liability  of  parents 
or  guardians  for  dental  services,  and  which 


declare  that  dentistry  is  not  a  necessity  in 
the  eyes  of  the  law.     The  Journal  says : 

"  Two  cases  which  have  recently  come 
before  our  notice  make  us  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  services  of  our  profes- 
sion  are  not  considered  a  necessity  by  the 
legal  mind,  at  leaat  not  in  all  cases.  An 
action  at  law  was  tried  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  York,  in  which  it  was  de- 
cided that  filling  and  regulating  the  teeth 
of  a  minor  was  not  a  necessity  and  that  the 
parent  need  not  be  liable.  In  the  case  of 
extraction  for  the  relief  of  pain,  however, 
the  dentist  became  a  necessity  and  his  fee 
would  require  to  be  paid.  The  other  case 
relates  to  artificial  teeth.  Judge  Wynne 
Foulkes  heard  an  action  the  other  day  by  an 
Atherton  dentist  for  money  due  in  respect 
of  an  artificial  set  of  teeth  supplied  to  a 
minor,  and  held  that  **  thecontract  could  not 
be  enforced  under  the  act,  artificial  teeth 
not  being  a  necessity.''  Common  sense 
would  have  decided  that  as  nature  con- 
sidered teeth  a  necessity,  their  substitution 
after  loss  would  come  under  the  same 
heading.  But  common  sense  and  law  are 
frequently  at  variance.  It  therefore  be- 
hooves dentists  who  perform  operations  for 
minors  to  assure  themselves  of  the  consent 
of  the  parents  and  guardians  of  their 
young  patients." 

One-legged  and  cros8*eyed  minors,  ac- 
cording to  these  Solomons  of  the  law,  are 
left  to  their  own  fate,  to  press  the  question 
to  its  fullest  analysis.  j.  a.  c. 


Dr.  Evans's  Will. 


The  late  Dr.  Evans,  of  Paris,  has,  as 
stated  in  the  Journal  fur  ZaJinheilkunde, 
willed  his  snug  fortune  to  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia under  peculiar  conditions.  The 
city  is  to  build  an  Evans  Museum,  in  which 
all  his  orders  and  garments  are  to  be  exhibit- 
ed. Further,  a  monument  is  to  be  erected 
on  a  public  place  which  is  not  to  cost  more 
than  half  a  million.  f.  a.  b. 
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Go  to  the  Meeting ! 


We  wish  again  to  remind  you  of  the 
meeting  at  St.  Augustine,  and  to  urge  your 
attendance. 

This  meeting  will  mark  a  new  era  in 
Southern  dentistry.  While  it  is  humiliating  to 
make  the  admission,  it  is  a  painful  fact,  that 
as  a  section  we  have  contributed  but  little 
to  the  literature  and  science  of  the  profes- 
sion. This  is  not  from  a  lack  of  ability,  but 
rather  the  result  of  indifference  and  a  dis- 
position to  drift  with  the  current.  Stop 
drifting  and  stem  the  current !  Strike  out 
with  the  bold,  but  dogged  determination,  to 
"  make  a  spoon  or  spoil  a  horn  !  " 

Don't  wait  for  something  to  turn  up,  but 
turn  up  something!  The  world*s  horizon 
is  not  described  by  the  four  walls  of  your 
office. 

*'He  who  lives  to  himself,  dies  to  him- 
self,  and  dying,  the  world  curses  him.'* 

Go  to  the  meeting,  not  as  a  favor  to  any 
one  individual ;  but  because  you  owe  it  to 
yourself,  your  profession,  and  your  posterity; 
and  should  you  fail  to  bring  an  idea,  you 
might,  if  on  the  alert,  secure  one. 

We  know  that  some  of  you  will  have  a 
crown  to  make  for  Mayor  Blowbard,  and  a 
bridge  for  Mrs.  General  Talk  well,  and  an 
irregularity  to  look  after  for  Miss  High- 
kicker,  but  we'll  forgive  and  overlook  this 
little  idiosyncrasy  in  your  make-up,  if  you 
will  go,  and  say  nothing  about  it. 

In  all  seriousness,  let  us  urge  you  to  go  ! 

d.      Ji»      \Jm 


Open  Letter. 


Editor  American  Denial  Weekly  : 

As  the  **open  letter  to  Dr.  B.  Holly 
Smith,"  published  in  the  November  issue 
(1897)  of  the  International-  Dental  Journal^ 
has  created  some  comment  and  strained 
criticism  through  some  journals  and  prompt- 
ed considerable  correspondence  of  inquiry, 
I  will,  with  your  permission,  address  this 
as  an  **  open    letter"  to  thoee  interested  in 


the  subject  (favorable  or  unfavorable),  to 
the  **  open  letter  to  Dr.  Smith")  and  re- 
quest silence  and  suspension  of  further  in- 
quiry by  letter  on  the  subject  until  the 
meeting  of  the  Southern  Dental  Association 
at  St.  Augustine,  at  which  time  the  subject 
will  be  fully  explained  and  discussed  if  de- 
sired. 

Nothing  but  true  interest  in  behalf  of 
the  profession  prompted  the  writing  and 
publishing  of  the  open  letter  to  Dr.  B. 
Holly  Smith,  as  must  and  will  be  realized 
and  acknowledged  whenever  the  subject 
has  been  justly  and  dispassionately  investi- 
gated and  viewed  from  an  equitable  stand- 
point. Fraternally, 

B.  F.  Arrington. 
Goldsboro,  N.  C. 


To  Remove  Live  Pulp. 

In  removing  hypertrophied  or  even  live 
healthy  pulps,  Dr.  Goble  says :  First  dry 
the  exposed  pulp  and  place  on  it  a  crystal  of 
phenic  acid ;  it  is  highly  deliquescent,  and 
will  extract  moisture  from  the  pulp  tissue 
and  sear  it ;  with  a  fine  needle  inject  cocaio 
solution,  and  remove  the  pulp.  There  is  no 
pain  whatever,  in  the  operation,  if  the  work 
is  done  rapidly. 

Vaseline  in  the  Laboratory. 

Vaseline  is  a  good  thing  in  a  dental  office. 
It  may  be  used  in  impressions  in  place  of 
varnish.  It  is  good  to  use  to  prevent 
sticking  of  flasks,  and  it  may  be  used  to  fill 
in  where  you  forgot  to  put  wax,  or  where 
the  plaster  has  not  run  up  sufi^ciently  to 
admit  easy  drawing,  says  A.  N.  Coates  in 
Ohio  Dental  Journal, 


Tough  Plaster  Casts. 

Plaster  casts  may  be  made  so  tough  that 

they  will  bear    the  driving  of  a  nail   into 

them  without  cracking  by  immersing  them 

in  a  hot  solution  of  glue  for  a  sufficient  time 

to  permit  it  to  permeate  the  ei»tire  mass  — 
Scientific  American. 
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FROM  DOCTOR  FLAGG. 


To  the  American  Dental  Weekly: 

Messrs.  Editors  : — With  your  kindly 
raentioD  of  my  name  in  your  February  3d 
issue,  p.  261,  I  would  say  that  my  dissatis- 
faction with  the  chapter  on  plastics  was  not 
because  I  was  not  given  proper  credit,  for 
had  I  been  everi/tfiing  that  is  correct  would 
have  had  to  have  been  credited  to  my  book 
ou  '*  Plastics,"  but  I  was  displeased  at  find- 
ing myself  misquoted  and  misrepresented, 
aiul  accredited,  specifically,  with  views 
which  I  never  advanced.  I  wrote  the 
author  that  he  would  never  have  done  this 
had  he  not  been  writing  upon  a  subject  re- 
garding which  he  had  no  practical  knowledge. 
The  whole  chapter  is  merely  a  **  Comedy  of 
Errors." 

In  order  that  I  may  contribute  something 
of  general  as  well  as  of  special  interest,  I 
lend  you  the  analyses  of  the  two  alloys  of 
which  I  spoke  at  the  recent  **  Swarming  of 
the  Hornets." 

The  analyses  as  made  by  myself  and  (for 
verification)  by  the  analytical  chemists, 
Messrs.  Booth,  Garrett  &  Blair,  Philadel- 
phia, are : 

Fox  &  Gerhard t*6— said  to  be  following 
**  Dr.  Black's" — found  in  a  27-page  article 
in  Connos  of  December,  1896,  p.  991,  and 
which  b  nothing  more  than. an  old  "New 
Departure"  formula,  which  was  abandoned 
twelve  years  before ;  but  this  is  very  unlike 
it,  being: 


Silver 68.00 

Tin  28.86 

Gold 2.88 

A   little   zine   and   iron — •*  probably  as 
impurities." 

You  will  see  that  it  makes  a  very  good 
**  contour"  alloy,  had  it  been  properly  cut, 
magnetized  and  prepared,  as  usual,  by 
'*  heat  ageing."  As  prepared  it  **  smuts" 
profusely  if  washed,  but  mixes  well  if 
mortar  mixed. 

For  the  *«only  perfect  alloy,"  called  the 
**  Fellowship,"  it  is  one  of  the  very  nu- 
merous results  of  **  much  hard  work,"  which 
however  always  proves  so  amply  compensat- 
ing, as  it  invariably  produces  the  **  be4  "  / 

This  alloy  made  into  amalgam  has  been 
used  by  Dr.  Grouse  **  for  several  months 
(only  think  of  it ! )  in  his  own  practice, 
with  entire  satisfaction  "  —  therefore  — he 
guarantees  it.  I  would  say,  incidentally, 
that  each  lot  of  this  alloy  is  ^^  tested  with 
the  micrometer  and  dynamometer,"  and  as, 
ut  this  late  date  in  amalgam  alloy  work, 
these  two  instruments  are  practically  useless^ 
as  we  have  been  thoroughly  informed  upon 
shrinkage  and  expansion  for  almost  twenty 
years,  and  as  there  is  no  alloy  soki  which 
does  not  make  an  amalgam  sufficiently  hard 
for  all  service  required,  it  is  important  and 
very  gratifying  that  this  is  done. 

The  formula,  as  given  by  two  analyses,  is : 

Silver 67.73 

Tin 26.88 

Copper 4.71 

Zinc 1.23 

Gold none 

Antimony none 
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This  kind  of  alloy  is  what  is  known  in 
New  Departure  Corps  work  as  a  "bastard" 
alloy,  as  it  is  a  mingling  of  metals  which 
have  been  for  many  years  regarded  as  ari' 
iagoniitic,  but  which  have  repeatedly  and 
sometimes  for  long  periods— one  or  more 
years — deemed  to  promise  well,  but  which 
have  eventually  shown  their  '*  cloven  foot" 

This  •«  Fellowship  "  alloy,  it  will  be  rec- 
ognized, would  make  an  excellent  ''sub- 
marine" with  its  68  silver,  27  tin,  and  5 
copper,  but  its  value  for  this  work  is  in 
degree  interfered  with  by  its  ill-advised  ad- 
dition of  zinc. 

'^  Bub-marine"  amalgam  saves  its  poor- 
structured,  soft  teeth  just  in  propartUm  as 
it  sulphides  promptly,  and  Oius  by  the  dark, 
ening  of  its  surface  and  the  incorporative 
darkening  of  the  surrounding  tooth  struc- 
ture making  two  absolute  '* compatibles" 
to  rest  the  one  in  apposition  with  the  other. 
Yours,  with  kind  regards, 
J.  Foster  Flagg. 


SYPHILIS. 


In  writing  on  this  loathesome  disease  be- 
fore the  Minn.  State  Society,  Dr.  Frank  R. 
Wright  gives  some  very  interesting  infor- 
mation : 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  one  person  out 
of  every  fourteen  in  the  United  States 
either  has  or  has  had  syphilis.  Still  it  Is 
true,  70,000,000  population  And  over 
5,000,000  syphilitic.  Now,  in  the  country 
a  case  of  syphilis  is  a  rarity,  even  to  a  phy- 
sician. If  the  disease  is  rare  in  the  coun- 
try, it  leaves  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
5,000,000  cases  to  be  distributed  among  the 
cities  and  larger  towns.  This  leaves  a  prop- 
osition like  this :  One  in  fourteen  in  the 
country,  as  a  whole,  and  nearly  5,000,000 
cases  to  be  distributed  in  the  cities  and 
towns.  What  is  the  proportion  in  the  cities 
and  towns  ?  If  the  proportion  in  the  cities 
is  one  to  fourteen,  or  one  to  twelve,  as  the 
case  may  be,  what  proportion  of  these  visit 


the  dentist  in  the  course  of  a  year  ?  How 
many  of  those  who  do  inform  him  of  their 
condition?  The  majority  of  people  visit 
their  dentist  more  or  less  regularly,  so  that 
the  majority  of  these  patients,  sooner  or 
later,  come  under  the  care  of  some  dentist. 
But  very  few  of  them  ever  tell  him  of 
their  condition. 

What  is  the  dentist  to  do  ?  Every  case 
that  comes  under  his  care  is  a  source  of 
danger,  not  only  to  himself,  but  to  his  other 
patients  in  whose  mouths  he  may  use  his 
instruments.  You  cannot  refuse  to  accept 
as  patients  all  persons  who  come  to  you  with 
a  congested  pharynx,  or  suspicious  spots  in 
their  mouths.  These  patients  have  the 
same  right  to  the  service  of  a  dentist  that 
they  have  to  those  of  a  physician.  For  a 
member  of  a  profession  like  either  medicine 
or  dentistry  to  refuse  to  care  for  one  of 
these  unfortunate  ones  is  to  brand  himself 
as  ignorant  and  cowardly,  and  a  man  unfit 
to  practice  the  profession  he  has  chosen. 

With  this  patient  before  you,  three  things 
must  be  considered.  First,  the  patient; 
second,  other  patients  who  may  come  to  the 

ofilice ;  third,  the  protection  of  the  operator. 

First.  These  patients  are  entitled  to  the 
same  consideration  that  other  patients  re- 
ceive at  your  hands. 

Second.  Other  patients  who  are  treated 
in  the  office  must  be  protected.  This  can 
be  done  in  only  one  way — cleanliness.  By 
cleanliness  I  do  not  mean  the  simple  wash- 
ing of  the  instrument  used,  but  surgical 
cleanliness.  Every  instrument  that  has 
been  used  should  be  sterilized  either  by 
boiling  or  by  being  placed  in  strong  carbolic 
acid  for  some  time.  Under  no  circumstances 
should  an  instrument  or  napkin  that  has 
been  used  in  the  mouth  of  one  patient  be 
used  in  treating  that  of  another  without 
being  sterilized. 

Third.  The  operator  must  protect  himself 
against  accidentally  wounding  his  hands 
with  the  instrument  he  is  using,  and  against 
inoculating  any  abrasion    that  may  be  on 
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them,  with  the  secretion  of  any  sore  that 
may  be  in  the  mouth  of  the  patient.  It 
must  be  remembered,  also,  that  where  there 
are  specific  sores  in  the  mouth,  the  saliva 
will  be  contaminated  and  infection  may 
take  place  from  contact  with  it. — Dental 
Review. 


LIQUEFIED  AIB. 


The  economical  liquefaction  of  air  in 
large  quantities  has  been  recently  accom- 
plished by  Mr.  Chas.  £.  Tripler,  of  New 
York,  after  several  years  of  experimental 
work.  Two  and  a  half  gallons  of  the 
liquid  were  recently  sent  from  his  labora- 
tory to  Prof.  Barker,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  iis  properties  were  ex- 
hibited in  an  extremely  interesting  series  of 
experiments  during  a  lecture  delivered  by 
Prof.  Barker  to  his  class  and  a  company  of 
invited  guests.  This  was  the  first  public 
exhibition  of  the  kind  of  this  article  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Tripler's  method  of  liquefaction  is 
based  upon  the  fact  that,  if  a  gas  be  com- 
pressed and  allowed  suddenly  to  expand,  it 
absorbs  the  heat  of  the  surrounding  medium, 
thereby  producing  intense  cold.  He  com- 
presses air  to  2,000  pounds  to  the  square 
inch,  passes  it  through  a  coil  and  permits  it 
to  issue  from  a  needle  point  orifice.  There 
it  expands  and  cools.  This  cold  stream  of 
air  circulates  around  a  second  coil  through 
which  compressed  air  is  flowing,  reducing 
the  temperature  of  the  latter.  The  air 
issuing  from  this  second  coil  has  its  tempera- 
ture lowered  to  a  point  due  to  its  own  ex- 
pansion plus  the  cold  imparted  from  the  first 
expansion.  The  expanded  and  extremely 
cold  air  from  the  second  coil  is  used  simi- 
larly to  cool  a  third  coil,  the  air  in  which  is 
brought  down  to  a  temperature  of  311.8°  F. 
and  below,  at  which  it  condenses  and  flows 
from  the  end  of  the  coil  in  a  liquid  stream. 

In  the  course  of  his  lecture  Prof.  Barker 
made  a    number  of  curious    experiments 


with  the  liquid,  illustrating  the  operation  of 
the  laws  governing  the  formation  of  solids, 
liquids  and  gases.  When  it  was  poured 
into  a  tumbler  it  boiled  until  it  had  absorbed 
the  heat  of  the  glass.  The  cold  gas  given 
ofiT  condensed  the  mobture  in  the  air  above 
the  glass,  which  fell  in  the  form  of  hoar 
frost.  A  piece  of  tin  thrust  into  the  liquid 
made  it  boil  and  the  tin  was  rendered  as 
brittle  as  glass.  Copper  and  platinum 
were  not  so  affected,  and  it  is  evident  that 
these  metals  will  make  suitable  receptacles 
for  this  new  liquid.  When  it  was  boiled 
over  a  furnace  the  ebullition  was,  of  course, 
excessive;  but  the  moment  water  was 
poured  into  the  boiling  liquid,  the  former 
was  instantly  frozen.  Alcohol  and  mercury 
were  frozen  when  brought  in  contact  with 
the  new  product  The  liquefaction  point 
of  the  two  constituents  of  air  is  different, 
that  of  oxygen  for  given  pressures  being 
several  degrees  higher  than  that  of  nitro- 
gen. Hence,  as  the  temperature  of  the 
liquid  rises,  the  nitrogen  is  the  first  to 
escape  as  a  gas.  The  remaining  liquid  is 
proportionately  rich  in  oxygen — a  fact 
which  is  proved  by  the  bluish  tent  which  a 
standing  vessel  of  the  liquid  assumes  if  ex- 
posed to  the  air.  Just  what  the  economic 
value  of  this  new  and  extremely  interesting 
product  is  time  will  show ;  but  in  experi- 
mental work  in  the  laboratory  it  will  be 
certain  to  find  a  ready  field  of  usefulness. 
Scientific  ^American. 


Repairing  Vulcanite  Plate. 


The  following  process  for  this  work  is 
sent  by  Dr.  W,  H.  Bailey,  Chippewa  Falls, 
Wis. : 

For  repairing  vulcanite  plates,  bevel  the 
broken  edges  with  file  or  scraper,  then  with 
a  clean  iron  spatula  heated,  the  new  rubber 
can  be  spread  on  the  beveled  edge  nearly  as 
easily  as  we  spread  wax.  The  new  rubber 
adherer  firmly  to  the  old  and  much  time  is 
saved  in  getting  the  case  into  the  vulcanizer. 
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CANADIAN  LETTER. 


Editor  American  Dental  Weekly : 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  invitation 
to  the  meeting  of  the  Southern  Dental  As- 
sociation. It  will  be  impossible  for  me  to 
attend,  but  the  warmth  of  your  invitation 
smacks  of  typical  Southern  hospitality  of 
"fore  de  wah."  I  suppose  you  Southerners 
have  such  an  opinion  of  Canadian  weather 
that  it  would  be  useless  to  invite  you  to  our 
Ontario  Dental  Society  meeting  March  3d 
and  4th.  The  date  of  our  meeting  was  de- 
cided in  eTuly  last  in  order  to  correspond 
with  the  30th  anniversary  of  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  dental  profession  in  the  province 
of  Ontario.  An  effort  will  be  made  to  get 
together  as  many  as  possible  of  the  '*old 
timers/'  as  those  who  were  in  practice  previ- 
ous to  1868  are  called.  Dr.  G.  V.  Black, 
of  Chicago,  will,  it  is  expected,  be  present 
and  talk  on  "Amalgam." 

At  the  January  meeting  of  the  Toronto 
Dental  Society,  Dr.  F.  J.  Capon  read  a 
paper  on  "Implantation,  Reimplantation 
and  Transplantation."  Many  interesting 
cases  in  practice  were  cited  by  Dr.  Qapon 
and  others.  One  case  came  under  the 
notice  of  Dr.  Capon  where  a  boy  had 
several  lower  incisors  removed  by  a  kick 
from  a  horse.  The  boy's  mother  picked  up 
the  teeth  from  among  the  straw  and  imme- 
diately replaced  them,  so  hastily  that  one 
tooth  was  placed  with  its  lingual  aspect 
facing  out.  All  the  teeth  became  firm  and 
have  been  so  for  several  years,  the  only 
noticable  feature  being  the  tooth  placed 
wrong  side  out." 

On  January  25th  the  annual  dinner  of 
the  Toronto  Dental  Society  took  place  at 
Webb's.  Almost  fifty  dentists  were  present 
and  a  most  enjoyable  evening  was  spent. 
The  following  toasts  were  proposed  and  re- 
sponded to :  "  The  Queen,"  "The  Toronto 
Dental  Society,"  "The  Dental  Profession," 
"The  Dominion  Dental  Journal,"  "The  Un- 
dergraduates." The  Toronto  Dental  Society 


will  have  a  special  evening  with  Dr.  G.  V. 
Black  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Toronto 
in  March. 

As  the  spring  approaches  the  most  talked 
of  portion  of  Canada  is  that  most  inaccessi- 
ble part  known  as  the  Klondyke.  Several 
parties  are  preparing  to  start  from  Toronto, 
among  them  a  Toronto  dentist  who  proposes 
to  dig  his  own  gold.  I  heard  of  an  enterpris- 
ing Canadian  demist  the  other  day  who  had 
pushed  his  way  to  the  Yukon  district  and 
was  extracting  teeth  at  eight  dollars  per 
tooth.  Sounds  like  "  pulling  their  legs*' 
doesn't  it?  No  need  to  wash  gold  out  of 
the  sand  in  his  case 

Dr.  J.  W.  Oakley  has  sold  his  Toronto 
practice  and  gone  to  Ontario,  California,  to 
grow  oranges  and  regain  his  health. 

A  sleek  looking  young  man  with  a  plau- 
sible story  about  being  the  brother  of  the 
president  of  the  Manitoba  Dental  Society 
and  a  dental  student,  succeeded  in  borrow- 
ing a  dollar  from  a  large  number  of  On- 
tario dentists.  He  said  he  expressed  his 
money  and  watch  to  Toronto  to  his  sister 
and  found  her  away  on  his  arrival  so  that 
he  was  penniless  in  a  strange  land.  "The 
day  after  to-ruorrow"  has  not  yet  arrived  in 
so  far  as  his  promise  to  pay  goes. 

Canuck. 

Toronto,  Feb.  1,  1898. 


For  Cement  Fillings. 


To  insure  a  smooth,  hard  cement  filling, 
in  proximal  surfaces,  particularly  where  the 
labial  and  lingual  walls  are  to  be  restored, 
pass  a  thin  piece  of  mica  or  celluloid  ma- 
trix, first  having  been  slightly  oiled,  be- 
tween the  teeth,  and  after  introducing  the 
cement  into  the  cavity,  press  the  mica  or 
celluloid  matrix  firmly  over  the  cavity  and 
hold  in  this  position  for  a  few  moments. 

The  pressure  makes  a  more  solid  filling. 
The  oil  prevents  the  cement  sticking  to  the 
matrix,  and  the  matrix  gives  the  proper 
space  between  the  teeth.  j.  A.  c. 
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Schedule  of  Prices  for  Dentists  in 

Switzerland. 


The  Dental  profesfiion  of  Switzerland  en- 
joys a  law  which  is  as  unique  as  valuable. 
It  regulates  the  minimum  and  maximum 
charges  of  any  kind  of  work  done  in  a  den- 
tist's office. 

The  Schioeizerische  Vierteljahresschrift  re- 
ported those  charges  in  force  in  the  canton 
of  Zurich,  some  of  the  most  interesting  of 
which  are  given  below  : 

Examination  of  mouth  and  teeth,  40 
<;ent8  to  $2.00. 

Cleaning  of  teeth,  one  sitting,  40  cents 
to  $2.00. 

Extraction  of  one  tooth  or  root,  20  cents 
to  $2.00. 

Extraction  of  several  teeth  or  roots,  per 
piece,  20  cents  to  $1.00. 

Extraction  of  one  or  more  teeth  with 
anesthetic,  $1.00  to  $10.00. 

Local  anesthetic  during  operation  on 
tooth,  60  cents  to  $1.00. 

Capping  of  pulp  or  cauterizing,  or  extrac- 
tion of  same,  40  cents  to  $1.00. 

Every  antiseptic  treatment,  20  cents  to 
$1.00. 

Treatment  of  sensitive  dentine  during 
•one  sitting,  20  cents  to  60  cents. 

Any  of  above  operations  done  at  home  of 
patient  60  cents  to  $2.00  more. 

Done  at  night  $1.00  to  $3.00  more. 

Filling  of  cavity  with  any  plastic  material, 
$1.00  to  $3.00. 

With  gold,  $3.00  to  $6.00. 

Contour  gold  fillings,  $6.00  to  $13.00. 

With  tin,  $2.00  to  $4.00. 

Rubber  Denture,  $4.00  to  $6.00. 

Every  tooth  on  same,  $1.60  to  $4.00. 

Gum  teeth  60  cents  to  $1.20  additional. 

Denture  made  of  gold,  $6.00  to  $10.00. 

Every  tooth  on  same,  $4.00  to  $6.00 
additional. 

Gold  crown,  $5.00  to  $20.00. 

Bridge- work,  every  tooth,  $6.00  to  $12.00. 
Value  of  gold  charged  extra. 


Bandaging  of  jaws  by  fractures,  $1.00  to 
$10.00. 

Splint  for  fracture,  $6.00  to  $20.00. 

The  prices  of  obturators,  regulating  and 
other  mechanical  apparatuses  are  settled  on 
by  mutual  agreement. 

F.  A.  Brosius. 


Uniformity  in  the  Laws. 


Reciprocity  between  the  different  State 
boards  is  so  generally  endorsed  and  desired, 
it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  this  will 
prevail.  In  a  bill  to  be  introduced  in  the 
Maryland  legislature,  this  clause  appears: 
**  Graduates  in  dentistry,  who  have  secured 
by  examination  certificates  from  other  State 
boards,  need  pass  no  further  examination  in 
Maryland." 

And  in  New  Jersey  a  new  dental  bill  has 
been  drafted  with  a  similar  clause,  and  it  is 
►afe  to  predict  that  the  "Hornets'*  will 
carry  it  through. 

Now,  let  all  the  States  fall  into  line  with 
this  amendment  to  their  present  law,  and 
thus  bring  about  a  uniformity  and  harmony 
which  are  so  much  desired.  J.  a.  c. 


First  Female  Dentist. 


Miss  Lucy  B.  Hobbs  Taylor,  of  New 
York,  has  the  distinguished  honor  of  re- 
ceiving the  first  dental  diploma,  having 
graduated  from  the  Ohio  Dental  College 
in  1866.  In  the  dental  profesnon  there 
are  only  about  three  hundred  women  grad- 
uates in  practice. 


Simpson,  the  discoverer  of  chloroform 
anesthesia,  had  an  humble  beginning,  as  is 
usual  with  great  men.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  baker.  (How  the  letter  n  in  that  word 
would  have  revealed  his  life  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  say.)  At  college  his  expenditures 
did  not  amount  to  more  thau  $50  a  year. 
Soon  after  graduating  he  filled  the  chair  of 
obstetrics  in  the  University  of  Edinburg. 
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The  Very  Latest  Method  of  Filling 

Teeth. 


Practical  Hints. 


Memphis,  Feb.  8,  1898. 

A  young  lawyer  of  Walnut  Ridge,  Ark., 
had  five  email  approximal  cavities  in  the 
upper  incisorB. 

A  man,  sixty  years  old,  claiming  to  be  a 
dentist  and  registered  under  the  laws  of 
Arkansas,  made  fiat  separations  between 
the  teeth  with  a  file,  and  without  removing 
decay  from  the  cavities  made  and  cemented 
on  four  open-faced  gold  crowns. 

On  being  remonstrated  with  for  such  a 
vulgar  display  of  gold,  he  claimed  that  as 
the  best  and  very  latest  method  of  treating 
such  conditions. 

The  crowns  were  driven  on  so  tightly 
between  the  teeth  as  to  set  up  inflammation 
and  force  them  out  of  line.  Of  course  they 
were  removed  and  the  cavities  filled  with 
gold.  But  the  disfiguration  caused  by  the 
fiat  separations  remains,  a  souvenir  or  per- 
petual reminder  of  **01d  Foxie"andhis 
**  new'est  method  of  filling  teeth." 

J.  L.  Mewborn. 

To  remove  the  stains  of  artesian  or  min- 
eral waters,  fruits,  berries,  tobacco  or  tartar, 
which  will  accumulate  on  artificial  teeth, 
use  a  stifi*  tooth-brush,  soap  and  pumice  once 
a  day.  J.  l.  m. 


Florence,  Italy. 

I  have  received  The  American  Dental 
Weeexy  and  think  it  fine. 

The  Italian  authorities  have  started 
quite  a  crusade  against  American  dentists. 
No  one  will  be  allowed  to  continue  practice 
unless  he  has  the  M.D.  obtained  in  Italy, 
and  all  who  have  settled  here  since  1888 
will  have  to  quit.  This  comes  hard  on 
many.  Wm.  Dunn. 


Noel,  of  Nashville,  is  filling  roots  with 
thorus.  Isn't  this  a  case  of  thorn  in  the 
flesh?  When  will  the  perfect  root-filling 
material  be  discovered  ? 


In  writing  on  the  subject  of  painless 
dentistry,  before  the  New  York  dental  soci- 
eties and  published  in  the  Dental  Cosmos^ 
Dr.  L.  8.  Goble  says:  '*  Most  of  the  ex- 
cavators are  thick  and  dull ;  they  should  be 
as  sharp  and  thin  as  a  new  moon.  He 
always  takes  his  to  the  laboratory  and 
makes  them  thin.  One  can  readily  see  the 
advantage.  A  thin  razor-like  edge  will 
slide  under  the  decay  and  peel  it  out  in 
layers,  where  the  other  spoon  will  only 
cause  pressure  and  scrape  the  surface. 

Jewelers'  broaches  are  valuable  instru- 
ments ;  they  are  as  fine  as  a  hair,  and  often 
almost  as  pliable.  Bemove  the  temper  as 
follows :  Place  the  broach  in  the  flame  of 
an  alcohol  lamp  until  red-hot ;  then,  shield- 
ing the  flame  with  one  hand  to  protect  it 
from  drafts,  raise  the  broach  slowly  until 
out  of  the  flame  and  away  from  the  heat, 
so  letting  it  cool  slowly.  K  it  is  heated 
and  removed  quickly  from  the  heat  it  will 
be  as  hard  as  it  was  before. 

The  hypodermic  needle  can  be  used  with 
advantage  with  nearly  every  patient.  He 
uses  the  Tiemann.  They  cost  forty  cents 
each,  wholesale ;  are  not  reinforced,  but  are 
so  fine  you  can  put  them  through  the  canal 
of  an  ordinary  hypodermic  needle.  A 
thick,  heavy  needle  jammed  into  the  gum 
or  pulp  is  very  painful. 


Aid  in  Taking  Impressions. 


To  facilitate  the  taking  of  an  impression 
where  the  teeth  are  slightly  inclined  to  each 
other,  cut  a  band  from  rubber  tubing  and 
slip  over  the  teeth,  the  upper  inside  rim  of 
band  trimmed  thin  so  as  to  produce  a  per- 
pendicular position  of  the  band. 

In  saucer-shaped  buccal  cavities  of  molars, 
the  rubber  band  is  also  an  excellent  means 
of  retaining  an  application  of  devitalizing 
fiber,  and  protects  it  from  the  action  of 
saliva.  J.  a.  c. 
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For  Toothache,  Pato  after  Extrac- 
tion, Etc. 


Wood  Oanal  Polnte. 


Dr.  Welch  extols  the  following  so  highly 
aDd  its  uses  are  so  varied  and  valuable,  we 
present  it  for  those  who  have  not  tried  it : 

Best  alcohol 1    ounce. 

Chloroform 2  oancefl. 

Sulph.  ether f    ounce. 

Guna  camphor ^    ounce. 

Laudanum ^    ounce 

Oil  of  cloves. i    dram. 

For  toothache,  plug  the  carious  tooth 
with  cotton  saturated  with  this  cordial. 
For  after  pain  in  extracting,  press  a  good 
quantity  of  the  saturated  pledget  well  up  in 
the  socket,  and  allow  it  to  remain  for  an 
hour  or  two.  If  there  is  fear  of  hemorrhage, 
place  a  little  powdered  tannin  on  the  side 
of  the  pledget  first  entering  the  socket.  You 
can  also  relieve  the  most  stubborn  toothache 
of  pregnancy  by  first  bathing  the  tooth 
and  gums  with  cotton  soaked  with  it,  having 
the  patient  draw  in  the  breath  a  few  times, 
80  as  to  pass  the  air  over  it.  Change  the 
saturated  cotton  once  or  twice,  if  necessary. 
It  is  sure  to  so  )the  the  pain  and  the  whole 
nervous  system.  For  toothache  in  preg- 
nancy, when  suffering  has  been  fearful  and 
the  prostration  dangerous,  he  has  always 
administered  it  with  relief  Rubbed  on  the 
skin  it  is  very  penetrating  and  of  frequent 
use  in  all  painful  swellings  and  bruises,  if 
the  skin  is  not  abraded.  In  the  dental  office 
it  makes  the  dentist  master  of  the  situation. 
He  has  studied,  worried  and  experimented, 
and  bought  everything,  in  hopes  of  finding 
*'the  nectar  distilled  in  the  garden  of  the 
gods";  but  never  found  it  till  he  found 
this. 


Oold  XJeed   Annually  for  Dental 

Purposes. 


In  the'United  States  alone,  it  is  a  reason- 
able estimate  to  say  that  the  amount  of  gold 
used  annually  for  dental  purposes  amounts 
to  one  and  a  half  million  dollars. 


The  wood  pulp  canal  points  sold  at  dental 
depots  I  find  to  be  better  than  anything 
else  for  root  fillings.  I  keep  them  in  a  wide- 
mouth  bottle  with  carbolic  acid.  After  the 
pulp  canal  is  dried  and  ready  to  fill,  pump 
it  full  of  chloro-percha  then  select  a  wooden 
point  which  fits  the  canal  and  carefully 
force  it  into  canal,  driving  out  surplus 
chlora-percha.  After  using  the  wood  points 
I  think  few  operators  will  again  use  gutta- 
percha points. 

BANDS   FOR   KEGULATING. 

German  silver  wire  rolled  to  required 
thickness  makes  better  bands  for  regulating 
than  the  band  material  sold  at  depots,  and 
the  expense  is  very  much  less. 

FILLINO   LABIAL   CAVITIES. 

To  those  who  have  not  tried  the  felt,  or 
crystal  gold  in  filling  sensitive  labial  or 
buccal  cavities,  do  so  and  you  will  be  pleased 
with  the  result.  But  little  undercut  is 
needed  and  cavity  can  be  filled  quicker, 
better  and  easier  for  both  patient  and  ope- 
rator. W.  H.  Bailey. 

Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 


Qeorge  Edwin   Hunt— Ida  Qrace 

Brooks. 


Married,  Thursday,  February  3d,  1898. 
8o  soon  an  editor,  so  soon  a  benedict. 

My  friend,  may  the  devil  never  worry 
you,  and  may  the  honeymoon  never  cease 
and  the  humdrum  life  never  begin.  We 
are  sure  that  with  the  Grace  which  you  now 
possess  your  eternal  happiness  has  begun. 


An  Absorbent. 


In  the  absence  of  bibulous  paper,  spunk, 
or  other  absorbent  material,  get  a  new  ink- 
blotting  pad,  break  down  the  stiffness  by 
rolling  it  roughly,  and  with  the  pliers  pick 
off"  pieces  the  size  of  the  cavity,  and  you 
have  an  absorbent  almost  equal  to  the  man- 
ufactured variety.  J.  a.  c. 
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Taking  Difficult  ImpressioxiB. 


OompamtiTe  Foods. 


Several  yeans  dnce  Dr.  E.  Angle  gave  to 
the  profeesioii  the  folloiring  method  for 
taking  difficult  impreeeionB : 

Impresrions  of  the  mouth  for  a  full  or 
partial  denture  should  always  be  taken  in 
plaster.  Where  difficulties  arise,  as  they 
often  do  in  partial  cases,  oil  the  impression 
cup  before  pouring  the  plaster,  to  facilitate 
the  removal  of  the  former  from  the  latter ; 
then  divide  the  outer  portion  of  the  impres- 
sion into  three  pieces,  when  the  whole  can 
be  easily  removed  and  replaced  in  the  cup. 
After  obtaining  a  good  impression  of  an 
upper,  which  must  include  a  part  of  the 
soft  palate  and  condyles  of  the  jaw;  the 
portion  of  the  plaster  indicating  the  loca- 
tion of  the  hard  palate — unless  of  a  soft, 
spongy  membrane  or  tissue  over  the  hard 
palate — should  be  trimmed  to  relieve  pres- 
sure at  that  point.  Knock  the  impression 
out  of  the  cup,  trim  ofi  all  surplus  plaster 
before  pouring  the  plaster  for  the  model. 

Incase  the  plaster  impression,  after  its 
proper  preparation,  in  a  sheet  of  lead  two 
and  one-half  inches  wide  and  about  24- 
gauge  ;  the  object  of  this  is  obvious.  The 
resulting  model  should  be  scraped  to  the 
depth  of  a  line  on  that  part  representing 
the  soft  palate,  then  with  proper  articula- 
tion of  the  teeth,  satisfaction  for  the  patient 
and  dentist  usually  ensues. 


Lacking  Journalistic  Courtesy. 


We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Denial  Cosmos 
has  noticed  the  advent  of  the  Indiana  Dental 
Journal  J  which  very  recently  appeared.  We 
were  under  the  impression  that  the  editor 
of  the  Dental  Cosmos  was  not  aware  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  journalistic  courtesy. 

Dr.  Chae.  W.  Meloney,  of  New  York 
City,  died  Monday,  February  7,  after  a 
brief  illness  of  ten  days.  He  was  a  quiet, 
unassuming  man,  and  will  be  greatly  missed 
by  his  associates. 


A  quart  of  milk,  three  quarters  of  a 
pound  of  moderately  fat  beef — ^sirloin  steak, 
for  instance,  and  five  ounces  of  wheat  flour, 
all  contain  about  the  same  amount  of  nu- 
tritive material;  but  we  pay  different  prices 
for  them,  and  they  have  different  values  for 
nutriment.  The  milk  comes  nearest  to 
being  a  perfect  food.  It  contains  all  of  the 
different  kinds  of  nutritive  materials  that 
the  body  needs.  Bread  made  from  the 
wheat  flour  will  support  life.  It  contains 
all  the  necessary  ingredients  for  nourish- 
ment, but  not  in  the  proportion  best  adapt- 
ed for  ordinary  use.  A  man  might  live  on 
beef  alone,  but  it  would  be  a  very  one- 
sided and  imperfect  diet.  But  meat  and 
bread  together  make  the  essentials  of  a 
healthful  diet.  Such  are  the  facts  of  ex- 
perience. The  advancing  science  of  later 
years  explains  them.  This  explanation 
takes  into  account,  not  simply  quantities  of 
meat  and  bread  and  milk  and  other  materi- 
als which  we  eat,  but  also  the  nutritive  in- 
gredients or  "nutrients"  which  they  con- 
tain.— N.  Y.  Med,  Times. 


If  you  do  not  feel  able  to  pay  the  Ponce 
de  Leon  hotel  rates  at  St.  Augustine,  there 
are  dozens  of  other  good  places  at  a  much 
less  price,  where  are  served  the  finest  fish, 
oysters,  shrimp,  crabs,  etc.,  etc.,  oranges, 
grape-fruit,  lemons,  limes,  bananas,  pine- 
apples, etc. 

Your  attention  is  called  to  the  advertise- 
ment of  the  Southern  Railway.  It  ramifies 
the  whole  country,  and  from  any  point  will 
land  you  in  St.  Augustine,  where  the  South- 
ern Dental  Association  will  meet  February 
22. 


Some  journals  are  still  grinding  out 
bits  of  society  matter  of  a  year's  standing. 
It  may  be  **  original  matter,"  but  it  is 
surely  old  enough  to  be  stale. 

America  against  the  world,  in  dentistry. 
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Atlanta,  February  I7, 1898. 

DishoneBt  Dentistry. 


When  dentistry  is  dishonest,  and  that  is 
not  rare,  it  is  more  dishonest  than  stealing. 
Would  it  not  be  better  for  both  patient  and 
dentist  if  the  latter  were  to  take  surrepti- 
tiously from  the  patient's  pocket  three  dol- 
lars than  to  make  a  hole  in  a  tooth  and  fill 
it  for  that  amount?  Not  long  since  we 
noticed  five  small  fillings  in  the  morsal  sur- 
face of  a  molar,  for  which,  no  doubt,  a 
liberal  fee  was  collected  for  each,  when  one 
crucial  filling  would  have  been  better,  and 
would  have  cost  one  half  of  the  five  fillings. 
Was  it  honest  ?  Wasn't  the  extra  charge 
for  extra  fillings  stealing?  There  is  hardly 
another  profession  in  which  the  patient  is 
so  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  attendant. 

We  quote  from  Dr  Burke t  in  the  Wes- 
tern Dental  Journal  as  follows  : 

"The  practice  of  crowning  teeth  is  reach, 
ing  Buch  magnitude  that  it  may  well  claim 
our  serious  attention.  Scores  of  good  teeth 
tbat  might  be  made  serviceable  for  years  by 


filling  are  ground  down  and  crowned,  till 
we  '4ift  our  hands  in  holy  horror"  at  the 
dental  offices  becoming  dental  slaughter- 
houses. I  know  personally  of  a  case  in 
which  a  dentist  insisted  upon  crowning  four 
teeth,  only  two  of  which  had  cavities  larger 
than  a  pinhead,  and  the  cavities  in  those 
two  were  not  bad  ones.  To  fill  them  would 
have  cost  but  a  few  dollars ;  to  crown  them, 
a  number  of  dollars.  Draw  your  own  con- 
clusions as  to  the  dentist's  motive.  And 
this  kind  of  work  is  going  on  all  the  time 
and  all  over  the  country.  Shame  upon  the 
men  who  will  sacrifice  humanity  for  such  a 
selfish  motive !  Having  had  the  technical 
training  that  would  enable  them  to  do  the 
right  kind  of  work,  they  are  willing  to  in- 
jure their  patients  and  debase  the  profes- 
sion for  the  sake  of  gain.  Measured  by  the 
standard  of  ethics,  they  are  found  wanting. 
What  do  we  practice  dentistry /or  any  way  ? 
Just  for  the  money  that  is  in  it,  or  for  the 
good  of  humanity  ?  The  fact  that  we  must 
earn  our  living  through  our  practice  does 
not  do  away  with  that  other  and  greater 
fact  that  dentistry,  as  a  profession,  owes  its 
existence  to  humanity's  needs.  When  an 
operator's  highest  thought  in  his  work  is  the 
money  he  can  get  out  of  it,  numberless 
evib  edge  their  way  into  his  practice,  al- 
most without  his  notice,  and  he  begins  to 
degenerate." 


Bur  Excavation. 


Some  one  has  said  that  if  the  bur  is  re- 
peatedly dipped  in  oil  of  cloves  while  exca- 
vating the  pain  will  be  much  lessened. 
Such  things  are  often  said  and  go  unheeded 
because  they  are  so  simple,  while  many  a 
time  the  simplest  truths  are  the  greatest 
truths.  However,  if  there  is  any  merit  in 
the  above,  it  b  because  of  the  lubrication 
of  the  bur,  thereby  lessening  the  friction 
which  lessens  the  heat  that  constant  burring 
causes. 

The  pain  of  excavating  with  a  bur  can 
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be  lessened  very  mach  by  lifting  the  bur 
every  few  revolutions,  making  a  kind  of 
lift  and  touch  motion.  This  lessens  the 
friction  and  causes  an  intermittent  pain,  if 
any  at  all,  which  is  more  easily  borne  than 
a  continuous  pain. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  sharp  burs  hurt 
less  than  dull  ones,  causing  less  friction  and 
heat.  Fine  cut  burs  cut  with  less  pain  than 
coarse  cut  ones. 

It  is  well  to  try  these  little  expedients,  as 
painful  excavating  is  the  bane  of  the  den- 
tist's office. 


A  Damage  Suit« 


The  New  York  Journal  says:  ''Miss 
Essie  Abrams  to-day  obtained  a  verdict  for 
$10,000  in  an  action  brought  by  her 
against  Clarence  Hackett,  a  dentist,  for 
injuries  to  her  jaw  caused  by  his  unskillful 
extraction  of  a  tooth  on  July  21,  1894. 
Defendant  was  absent  and  an  inquest  was 
taken  before  Judge  Beach  and  a  jury  to 
assess  damages  to  be  awarded  to  Miss 
Abrams,  who  claimed  she  had  been  injured 
to  the  extent  of  $25,000. 

"Miss  Abrams  said  the  dentist  broke  a 
portion  of  her  jawbone.  She  suffered  ex- 
treme pain  for  a  week  and  then  called  in 
Dr.  Davis  S.  Schlegel,  who  declared  she 
was  suffering  from  necrosis  of  the  jaw.  Dr. 
Schlegel  and  Dr  Erhardt  took  away  an 
inch  and  a  half  of  the  diseased  bone.  She 
said  that  she  had  since  beeb  unable  to  earn 
anything,  as  the  injury  to  her  face  pre- 
vented her  from  following  her  profession  as 
an  actress." 


A  Vulcanized  Finish. 


Some  things  are  never  old.  Here  is  the 
way  Dr.  Steele  makes  a  rubber-plate  with  a 
vulcanized  finish : 

A  nice  way  of  preparing  plates  to  come 
irom  the  flask  clean  and  smooth,  and  ready 
for  pumice  and  final  polishing,  is  to  be  sure 


and  get  a  fMrfeoty  soiooth  cast.  Make  your 
model  plate  of  paraffin  and  wax.  After  the 
teeth  are  mounted  correctly,  shape  the  gums 
and  plate  just  as  you  would  have  it  for  the 
mouth  ;  then  after  trying  it  in  the  mouth  to 
make  sure  it  is  all  right,  place  it  back  on 
the  model  and  flask  as  usual.  When  the 
flask  is  opened,  place  both  parts  in  boiling 
water,  and  with  an  atomizer  tube  go  over 
all  the  joints  and  pius,  thoroughly  washing 
out  all  the  wax.  Take  the  flasks  out  of  the 
boiling  water,  and  immediately  coat  both 
the  model  and  the  lingual  surface  of  the 
plate  with  a  varnish  made  from  pure  liquid 
silex,  to  which  has  been  added  enough  fine, 
pure  powdered  tin  to  make  it  give  a  good 
metallic  coating.  Then  set  the  flasks  in  the 
air  a  few  minutes  till  the  varnish  is  set. 
Now  lightly  coat  both  varnish  surface  with 
soap  to  prevent  the  metal  coating  from  ad- 
hering to  the  vulcanized  plate.  On  opening 
your  flask  the  plate  will  come  out  clean  and 
smooth,   requiring  but  little  work  to  finish. 


Memorialize  Congress. 


The  Indiana  Dental  Association  has  re- 
quested the  congressmen  from  that  State  to 
use  their  efforts  to  have  provision  made  for 
dental  surgeons  in  the  army  and  navy. 

It  is  time  the  dental  profession  was  look- 
ing after  this  matter  in  earnest  The  note 
in  the  last  issue  of  The  Weekly  lends  hope 
for  favorable  action  on  the  part  of  Congress. 
There  should  be,  however,  memorials  seat 
up  from  each  State  association  to  the  con- 
gressmen from  their  respective  States. 
When  the  dental  profession  becomes  earnest 
in  its  efforts  to  secure  the  passage  of  such 
a  law  by  Congress,  the  members  of  that 
body  will  feel  the  impulse  and  move  in  the 
matter.  The  whole  country  should  act  this 
year. 

The  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  of  Eng- 
land, has  eliminated  the  study  ot  materia 
medica  from  its  course.  The  Medical  Coun- 
cil advises  the  same  for  the  dental  schools. 
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Hardening  SteeL 


MetallurgiBts  now  think  they  know  why 
apiece  of  red-hot  tool  steel  becomes  flint 
bard  when  suddenly  cooled  in  water.  For 
years  they  have  been  satisfied  with  the  ex- 
planation that  the  shock  drote  the  mole  • 
cities  of  the  st«el  into  closer  contact,  hence 
the  hardness,  but  this  theory  was  complete- 
ly destroyed  by  the  fact  that  the  volume  of 
the  hardened  steel  was  greater  than  that  of 
the  unhardened  material.  After  five  years' 
search  the  metallurgical  department  of  the 
Sheffield  Technical  School  has  solved  sub- 
etaDtially  this  difficult  problem.  It  had 
been  necessary  to  employ  very  intricate 
physical  apparatus,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  measure  accurately  what  seemed  a  para- 
dox, namely,  how  much  hotter  a  piece  of 
^teel  becomes  on  cooling,  and  how  much 
c  oler  it  becomes  on  heating.  These  phe- 
nomena were  due  to  the  formation  or  disso- 
ciation of  compounds  within  the  steel  itself. 
The  result  of  the  researches  showed,  almost 
beyond  doubt,  that  the  almost  diamond 
hardness  of  suddenly  cooled  steel  was  due 
to  the  presence  of  a  remarkable  sub-carbid 
of  iron,  and  that  the  action  of  tempering 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  far  below  red  heat 
this  compound  decomposed  and  diluted  the 
mass  with  soft  iron.  The  permanent  mag- 
netism of  steel  depended  on  the  amount 
present  of  this  compound. 

Dr.  Leffman  says :  Steel  gets  larger  when 
hardened.  A  steel  rod  that  will  pass  easily 
in  a  ring  when  soft  will  not  pass  when 
hardened.  There  are  several  theories  con- 
cerning tempering.  I  do  not  know  what  is 
the  present  theory  among  engineers.  One 
ia  that  the  hardening  causes  the  carbon  to 
remain  in  the  iron.  There  is  no  chance  for 
the  carbon,  in  solution,  to  escape.  It  is  in 
the  molecules  of  the  iron,  and  is  forced  to 
remain.  There  is  no  perfectly  demonstrated 
theory,  however,  as  to  the  hardening  of 
steel.  There  has  been  one  suggestion,  that 
the   carbon    remains  because  the  steel  is 


chilled  so  quickley  that  it  does  not  have  a 
chance  to  escape.  By  chilling  it  quickly  it 
is  actually  forced  to  remain  in  its  place. — 
Exchange, 


Securing  Immediate   Suction    in 

Dentures. 


The  plate  is  moistened,  and  then  simply 
sprinkled  with  fine  powder  of  gum  traga* 
canth.  The  plate  is  then  pressed  in  place, 
and  no  matter  how  good  or  bad  a  fit,  it  will 
hold  firmly  for  a  day  under  almost  any  use 
or  abuse.  The  advantage  of  this  will  be 
apparent  to  any  one;  for  the  first  half-hour 
or  few  minutes  after  a  plate  is  put  in  for 
the  first  time  makes  or  mars  the  reputation 
of  the  dentist,  for  the  time  being,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  inexperienced  patient, 
whose  efibrts  to  **  suck  up  **  a  plate,  if  not 
immediately  successful,  are  at  once  discon- 
tinued, the  plate  is  taken  out,  and  the  inva- 
riable remark  is,  ''  It  don't  fit." 

A  patient  will  bring  a  rickety,  ill-fitting 
plate,  and  after  being  without  it  the  few 
hours  necessary  to  repair  it,  will  insist  that 
the  plate  fitted  perfectly  before  it  was  con- 
fidingly submitted  to  our  care,  but  now  ii 
feels  as  though  it  had  been  made  for  an- 
other party.  A  thin  coating  of  tragacanth 
will  even  up  all  irregularities,  soothe  the 
wounded  sensibilities  of  the  patient,  anl 
prevent  the  plate's  wounding  the  sensitive 
membrane  of  the  mouth. 


Tempering  Swiss  Broaches. 

The  proper  temperature  when  elasticity 
is  desired  is  stated  to  be  530  to  570^  F. 
The  difficulty  is  in  producing  the  required 
degree  of  heat.  The  boiling  point  of  glyc- 
erin is  given  as  554°  F.  Here  we  have  a 
solution  of  the  problem.  Place  the  broaches 

in  a  test  tube  or  small  vial,  pour  in  the 
glycerin  and  bring  to  the  boiling  point  and 
keep  it  there  a  few  minutes.  Place  the 
tube  or  vial  on  a  non-conductor  to  cool 
slowly.  John  G.  Harper. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Pyorrhea  Alveolaris. 


To  Make  Induction  Fluid. 


In  discussiDg  this  subject  before  the 
Southern  Dental  Association,  Dr.  C.  N. 
Pierce  said: 

*'  We  too  often  make  the  mistake  of  tak- 
ing the  symptoms  for  the  disease.  Pus  is 
simply  an  expression  of  pyorrhea. 

**By  pyorrhea  alveolaris  we  mean  'pus  in 
the  socket."  It  is  a  conspicuous  symptom 
and  we  seek  to  eliminate  that  condition. 

**Five  year.-*ago,  I  noticed  in  connection 
with  this  condition  of  pus  in  the  sockets 
other  systemic  conditions,  and  by  continued 
observation  I  found  that  in  four-fifths  of  the 
cases  I  also  had  some  expressions  of  a  gouty 
-condition  of  the  uric  acid  diathesis.  I  took 
the  accumulation  from  the  roots  of  the 
teeth  to  Professor  Congdon,  and  asked  him 
to  analyze  them  carefully.  He  reported 
that  they  consisted  largely  of  urate  of  soda, 
urate  of  lime  and  uric  acid  crystals.  I  said 
to  the  patient,  I  would  suggest  that  you  be- 
gin systemic  treatment  for  the  uric  acid 
•diathesis ;  place  yourself  on  a  diet  as  though 
f(*r  a  case  of  gout.  I  also  prescribed  lithia 
and  hot  water.  You  cannot  imagine  my 
joy  when  I  found  the  gums  healing  up  at 
once  with  no  local  treatment. 

**  Treating  the  patients  for  gout  cured 
the  pyorrhea,  but  pyorrhea  does  not  stay 
cured.  You  can  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
•disease,  stop  the  accumulations  of  pus ;  but 
let  your  patient  indulge  in  elaborate  din- 
ners and  suppers,  eat  heartily  of  meat  and 
•drink  wines,  and  he  must  suffer  for  it." — 
Extrcict  Dental  CJosnwB,  j. 


A  man  came  through  the  country  the 
other  day  selling  amalgam  and  a  new  thing 
for  facilitating  the  mixing  of  amalgam, 
called  ''Induction  flui(i.'' 

By  dropping  the  required  quantity  of 
mercury  on  the  amalgam  and  then  a  few 
drops  of  ''induction  fluid,''  the  amalgama- 
tion would  take  place  .immediately  without 
any  kneading  of  the  mass  at  all. 

The  "induction  fluid"  is  made  by  taking 
five  parts  of  water  to  one  of  C.  P.  sulph. 
acid.  It  is  certainly  a  time-saver,  but  the 
mass  should  be  washed  thoroughly  in  clean 
water  before  inserting  the  tilling  to  remove 
the  traces  of  acid.  h.  h.  j. 


Babbitt  Metal— To  Make. 


A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  Michi- 
gan legislature  providing  for  the  castration 
of  all  inmates  of  the  Home  of  the  Feeble- 
Minded  and  Epileptic  before  their  discharge ; 
of  all  persons  convicted  of  felony  for  the 
third  time,  and  of  those  convicted  of  rape. — 
Atlantic  Mediml  Weekly, 

Physicians  are  said  to  average  only  $1,500 
in  New  York. 


Babbitt  metal  is  so  valuable  in  the  labo- 
ratory, and  cannot  always  be  obtained  suit- 
able for  dental  purposes.  We  quote  Dr 
Haskell's  formula  for  making  it : 

Copper,  one  part ;  antimony,  two  parts ; 
tin,  eight  parts.  Remember  to  melt  in  tiie 
order  named,  otherwi:<e  the  tin  will  oxidize 
badly. 

Pure  lead  cannot  be  used  for  the  counter- 
die,  because  it  melts  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture than  the  die.  Reduce  the  melting 
temperature  by  adding  tin.  Make  it  five 
parts  lead  and  one  part  tin. 

A  Bequest  by  M.  Magitot. 

M.  Magitot  has  bequeathed  to  the  Acad- 
emy  of    Medicine  an  annuity   of  £23  to 

found  a  Magitot  prize  for  the  best  work  on 
stomatology,  which  is  to  be  given  every 
two  years.  Also,  his  personal  library.  He 
has  thus  ignored  at  his  death  the  dentists  of 
France,  whom  he  would  never  recognize  as 
colleagues  during  his  lifetime — British  Jour- 
nal Dental  Science. 


Dr.  W.  Geo.  Beers  writes  to  say  that  be 
has  not  given  up  the  active  practice  of  den- 
tistry. There  was  something  else  on  the 
card,  but  if  you  have  seen  his  writing  you 
will  kuow  why  we  cannot  print  it. 
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SYNCOPE,  NEOBOSIS,  ROOT- 
FILLING. 


To  prevent  fainting  Dr.  E.  B.  Owen,  as 
appears  in  the  Dental  Digest,  gives  thirty- 
five  drops  of  the  aromatic  spirits  of  am- 
monia just  prior  to  performing  an  opera- 
tion which  might  produce  syncope,  as  in  ex- 
tracting teeth.  The  object  is  to  stimulate 
the  heart,  and  he  finds  this  usually  very 
efficacious  and  a  precaution  which  it  is  well 
to  take  with  patients  who  are  subject  to 
fainting. 

The  idea  is  a  good  one  and  no  doubt  is 
good  practice.  All  of  us  have  patients  to 
topple  over  in  the  office  at  times,  particu- 
larly when  teeth  are  to  be  extracted, 
when  a  precaution  like  this  would  avert  the 
incident.  Any  cardiac  stimulant  would 
have  the  same  effect,  though  Dr.  Owen 
only  mentions  the  one. 

While  on  this  line  I  will  say,  syncope, 
being  the  result  of  failure  of  the  heart  to 
force  the  blood  to  the  head,  the  first  thing 
to  do  is  to  place  the  patient  in  a  horizontal 
position  and  keep  him  thus  until  he  re- 
covers. Of  course  stimulants  should  be 
given  to  accelerate  the  heart's  action.  On 
more  than  one  occasion  I  have  seen  them 
fall  to  the  floor  in  my  office,  and  some- 
times from  the  most  trivial  causes ;  even 
from  the  sight  of  my  operating  on  another 
patient.  It  is  my  practice  in  such  cases  to 
fix  them  as  comfortably  as  possible  and 
leave  them  on  the  floor  until  consciousness 
has  been  restored.  It  would  be  even  better 
if  possible  to  have  the  head  inclining  a  lit- 


tle downward,  which  would  fitcilitate  the 
flow  of  the  blood  to  the  head. 

In  the  discussion  of  incidents  of  office 
practice  in  the  same  journal.  Dr.  B.  G. 
«  Maercklein  says  he  treats  necrosis  of  the 
jaws  with  a  fifty  per  cent,  solution  of  ordi- 
nary sulphuric  acid,  injecting  it  into  the 
carious  pocket  until  the  tissue  is  wholly  sat- 
urated ;  he  forces  the  syringe  until  the  parts 
are  distended,  and  holds  the  fluid  within 
the  pocket  for  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  a 
minute,  when  he  allows  it  to  discharge 
itself.  He  prepares  beforehand  a  solution 
of  bicarbonate  of  soda  to  neutralize  the 
acid  as  it  enters  the  mouth.  By  this  treat- 
ment he  dissolves  the  necrosed  bone  where 
it  can  be  washed  away  and  discharged  with- 
out any  drilling  or  cutting.  The  doctor 
claims  for  this  treatment  that  for  ordinary 
cases,  if  thoroughly  done,  one  sitting  will 
be  sufficient.  This  strength  of  acid  is  not  at 
all  dangerous,  as  it  does  not  affect  the  healthy 
bone,  but  its  action  ceases  at  the  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  living  and  dead 
tissues. 

Again  in  the  same  journal  Dr.  J.  W. 
Beetham,  speaking  of  treating  teeth  for 
country  people,  not  "  Georgia  crackers" 
however,  says :  (Patient  suffering  from  an 
exposed  pulp  and  came  from  a  distance) 
**  Apply  rubber  dam,  wash  out  the  cavity 
with  warm  water,  then  with  pyrozone,  next 
remove  all  debris  and  insert  a  small  pellet 
of  cotton  saturated  with  carbolic  acid,  work- 
ing it  well  against  the  exposed  surface. 
Then  take  about  ten  minims  of  a  four  per 
cent,  warm  solution  of  cocain  in  the  syringe 
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— tell  the  patieut  it  will  be  painful  for  a 
short  time  only  (Wonder  if  that  assurance 
carries  conviction  ?— Ed.),  remove  the  cot- 
ton, apply  soft  rubber  plug,  pass  needle 
through  and  well  into  pulp,  discharge  some 
of  the  contents  and  leave  the  needle  for  a 
short  time.  After  two  or  three  minutes  the 
whole  pulp  can  be  removed  painlessly  with 
a  spiral  barbed  broach.  Wash  the  chamber 
well  with  pyrozone,  repeating  until  it  ceases 
to  effervesce ;  flush  with  95  per  cent,  alco- 
hol and  dry  thoroughly.  Do  not  depend 
entirely  upon  warm  air  for  drying,  but 
use  copper  wire  heated  in  flame  of  lamp 
also.  Wipe  out  canal  with  fine  broach, 
wrap  with  shred  of  cotton  dipped  in  euca- 
lyptus oil,  pump  in  chloropercha,  insert 
gutta-percha  point  and  fill  cavity  perma- 
nently as  desired.  The  pyrozone  breaks  up 
the  blood  and  washes  -  it  out,  also  penetrates 
the  dental  tubuli.  The  oil  following,  being 
a  solvent  for  gutta-percha,  penetrates  the 
cement,  and  being  followed  by  the  chloro- 
percha, must  seal  the  pulp  chamber  perma- 
nently. 

In  cases  of  severe  hemorrhage  keep  float- 
ing with  95  per  cent,  alcohol  until  it 
ceases. 

Now  the  doctor's  method  of  immediate 
extirpation  of  the  pulp  and  root-filling  is 
very  good,  but  it  cannot  be  said  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  that  the  pulp  can  at  all 
times  be  removed  by  the  use  of  cocain  with- 
out any  pain.  Of  course  if  it  is  injected 
into  the  pulp  tissue  it  will  have  that  efiect 
but  the  insertion  of  the  needle  into  the 
pulp  would  be  equal  to  the  insertion  of  a 
Donaldson  broach  ;  that  is  in  a  single-rooted 
tooth. 

In  my  practice  I  have  met  with  varying 

success  in  the  use  of  cocain  for  this  purpose. 

I  have  found  that  the  crystals   permitted 

to  dissolve  on  the  surface  of  a  newly  ex- 

ptjeed  pulp,  would  nearly  always  produce 
complete  anesthesia  of  the  entire  pulp,  but 
where  there  was  congestion  or  an  ex{)08ure 
of  long  standing,  it  would  have  no  effect 
whatever. 


As  to  injecting  the  medicine  into  the 
pulp  I  always  expect  pain  when  the  needle 
is  inserted,  and  in  this  am  not  disappointed. 
Yet  there  are  times  when  such  practice 
seems  to  be  justified.  It  seems,  however, 
that  in  this  class  of  cases  cataphoresis  is 
destined  to  fill  a  long-felt  want  in  the  den- 
tal profession.  a. 


METHOD  OF  HERMETICALLY 
SEALING  APICAL  FORAMEN 
OF  ROOT. 


This  oh  I  subject  comes  up  for  discussion 
on  all  occasions.  A  has  his  cotton  method, 
B  his  cement,  and  C  his  gutta-percha.  It 
is  very  rare  to  hear  a  new  idea  advanced  on 
filling  root-canals,  but  Dr.  H.  D.  Boyd,  io 
an  article  in  Items  of  Interest,  advances  an 
idea  we  don't  remember  to  have  heard  be- 
fore. He  fills  roots  with  aristol  and  creo- 
sote. 

After  preparing  the  root  in  the  usual 
manner,  he  proceeds  as  follows : 

Place  a  sufficient  quantity  of  aristol— 
from  three  to  five  grains — on  cement  slab. 
Dip  spatula  into  pure  wood  creosote,  and 
mix  creosote  and  aristol  as  you  would 
cement.  That  makes  a  very  sticky  mass, 
which  can  be  made  into  any  desired  con- 
sistency by  employment  of  more  or  less 
aristol  as  desired.  After  getting  the  mass 
as  stiff  as  possible,  clean  spatula  and  put 
fresh  quantity  of  aristol  on  clean  portion  of 
slab.  Drop  the  mass  into  this  and  by  mov- 
ing spatula  backward  and  forward  with 
gentle  pressure  roll  into  a  cone  of  the  right 
size  for  the  canal  in  question  By  this 
means  you  can  make  in  one  minute's  time  a 
cone  of  the  same  consistency  as  a  gutta- 
percha point,  and  as  small  as  a  hair  if  re- 
quired. 

"When  the  cone  is  prepared,  take  a  pair 
of  pliers  (I  find  the  style  sold  as  *<  college 
pliers"  will  reach  into  canals  best),  and  take 
up  the  cone  by  the  larger  end  and  push 
into  canal.     There  is  no  difficulty  to  get  a 
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•cone  prepared  in  this  manner  clear  to  the 
apex,  and  the  little  excess  of  creosote  which 
18  necessarily  left  there  will  keep  any  of  it 
from  paaaing.  When  you  have  the  apex  of 
the  cone  at  the  apical  end  of  the  canal, 
take  a  straight  canal  instrument  and  press 
on  its  base.  This  forces  the  mass  up  into 
the  canal,  after  which  cement  or  gutta- 
percha may  be  inserted  according  to  pref- 
erence of  operator,  and  who  can  deny  that 
the  canal  is  "hermetically  and  antiseptically 
filled  ?  "  If  any  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
sliding  the  cone  to  place,  dip  it  in  dry  aristol 
and  try  again,  when  it  will  go  right  up." 

Dr.  Boyd  says  that  though  the  cones 
made  in  this  way  are  flexible  at  flrst  they 
sooQ  become  as  hard  as  crystal.  We  be- 
lieve there  are  good  ideas  involved  in  this 
method  which  should  receive  a  fair  trial. 
Like  Dr.  Boyd  we  are  always  ready  to 
enter  our  protest  against  cotton  as  a  root- 
Hlling.  The  idea  of  putting  a  vegetable 
fiber  into  a  root-canal  as  a  permanent  asep- 
tic stopping  is  the  most  absurd  thing  that  a 
scientific  mind  ever  advocated.  If  the 
apical  foramen  happens  to  be  so  small  that 
Qo  moisture  can  ever  infiltrate  from  that 
direction  and  the  filling  in  the  orown  of  the 
tooth  never  leaks,  cotton  is  just  as  good  as 
anything ;  in  fact,  it  would  not  make  the 
least  diflerence  whether  the  canal  is  filled 
or  not,  both  ends*  being  perfectly  closed. 
Let  moisture  reach  the  cotton  from  either 
direction  and  there  will  be  trouble,  and  a 
hestp  of  it.  H.  H.  J. 


QELATINE  AS  A  HEMOSTATIC 
IN  DENTISTRY. 


Treating  Mouth  Mirror. 

Immerse  the  new  mirror  in  melted  par- 
affin for  a  minute,  which  will  run  well  at 
the  back  of  the  glass  and  prevent  moisture 
from  getting  there.  Wm.  Dunn. 

Florence,  Italy. 

The  American  Dental  Weekly  is 
highly  appreciated  by  every  dentist  whom 
I  have  heard  speak  of  it. 

Attalla,  Ala.  N.  N.  Vann. 


Here  is  another  remedy  for  hemorrhage, 
which  bids  fair  to  be  used  ^ith  great  advan- 
tage. Dr.  Frey,  professor  of  the  Dental 
School  at  Paris,  writes  in  V  Odantologie  as 
follows : 

*  *  There  are  two  kinds  of  blood-stopping 
remedies :  Those  which  contract  the  vessels 
and  the  coagulants.  The  former  show  many 
disadvantages:  their  toxic  properties;  the 
possibility  of  the  recurrence  of  the  hemor- 
rhage if  the  contracted  vessel  goes  back  to 
its  normal  circumference  at  the  place  where 
the  clot  has  formed ;  their  favoring  infec- 
tion, because  it  has  been  proven  that  the 
body  is  more  protected  against  infection 
when  the  blood-vessels  are  dilated.  They 
favor  diffusion  and  diapedesis  in  that  state 
more  than  when  contracted.  The  applica- 
tion of  those  remedies  which  contract  the 
vessels,  as  ergotin,  pyoctanin,  etc ,  has  to 
be  limited  to  such  cases  where  local  means 
fails  to  do  any  good ;  these  instances  are 
but  rare  in  dentistry. 

The  coagulants  on  the  other  hand  only 
further  the  normal  process  of  hemostasia  to 
an  excess,  because  the  clotting  of  the  blood 
externally  to  the  vessels  stops  up  the  wound 
in  the  vessel  in  an  injudicious  manner. 

These  remedies  must  be  entirely  harmless 
to  the  tissues  they  come  in  contact  with,  so 
that  the  clot  can  organize  itself.  The  chlo- 
rid  of  iron,  which  has  boen    in  use  mostly, 

• 

does  not  possess  this  property ;  on  the  con- 
trary it  injures  the  tissue  to  a  great  extent. 

There  are  only  two  remedies  among  the 
coagulants  which  are  little  injurious,  but 
form  a  firm  and  adhesive  and  easily  orsnw 
izableclot:  1.  The  calcium  salts,  amons^ 
which  especially  the  chlorid  of  calcium.  2 
gelatine,  which  was  used  by  Carnot  the 
first  time  for  hemorrhages,  and  which  was 
fouud  to  be  far  superior  to  the  calcium 
salts 

The   coagulating  properties  of   gelatine 
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were  discovered  by  D^tr^  and  Floresco, 
who  were  examining  its  changes  taking 
place  in  animal  organisms ;  they  observed 
au  abnormal  clotting  taking  place  after  an 
intravenous  injection  of  gelatine. 

Gelatine  is  absolutely  harmless ;  it  fur- 
thers, together  with  the  fibrin  of  the  clot,  the 
granulation  of  the  endothelial  cells,  which 
form  the  vessels,  and  it  adds  much  to  the 
quick  formation  of  the  scar. 

The  preparation  of  the  gelatine  solution 
is  as  follows :  5  to  10  parts  are  dissolved  in 
100  parts  of  a  physiological  solution 
of  common  salt  (7  parts  common  salt, 
100  water).  The  mass  is  to  be  steril- 
ized twice  within  two  days  for  fifteen  min- 
utes by  100°  centigrade.  A  few  drops  of 
carbolic  acid  can  be  added  without  destroy- 
ing its  properties.  The  solution  is  kept  in 
a  bottle  and  made  liquid  before  use.  The 
5  per  cent,  solution  is  sufficient  in  ordinary 
cases;  if  the  patient  is  weak  and  shows  a  tend- 
ency to  hemorrhage  the  10  per  cent,  solu- 
tion is  preferable. 

A  pellet  of  cotton  saturated  with  the 
gelatine  is  introduced  in  the  alveolus  and 
left  there  two  to  three  minutes,  the  time 
sufficient  for  the  formation  of  the  clot.  In 
case  of  a  second  hemorrhage  the  pellet  is  to 
be  left  in  place  about  six  hours.  After  re- 
moval of  application  an  antiseptic  mouth 
wash  is  to  be  recommended  for  frequent 
use,  which  mitigates  the  pain  and  swelling. 

The  application  of  the  gelatine  is  simple 
and  clean.  The  pellet  of  cotton  remains 
in  place  very  well  and  keeps  the  blood  from 
running  down  the  throat,  which  in  more 
severe  cases  often  causes  gastric  troubles. 

Large  surgical  operations  which  require 
much  patience  on  account  of  the  abundant 
flow  of  blood,  can  be  simplified  by  the  use 
of  the  gelatine  solution.  Dr.  Carnot  uses 
it  locally  together  with  some  calcium  salt 
internally,  which  latter  furthers  the  clotting 
process  whenever  the  patient  is  a  recognized 
bleeder.  f.  a.  b. 


PUTRESCENT  PULP  CANALS. 


A  great  deal  is  said  about  the  immediate 
filling  of  putrescent  pulp  canals.  I  have 
often  wondered  if  the  writers  are  men  of 
experience.  It  is  very  easy  to  say  a  thing, 
but  quite  another  to  do  it.  Again,  there 
may  be  a  time  when  a  given  operation  may 
be  successfully  performed,  but  the  same 
would  not  do  to  rely  upon  as  a  custom  or  as 
a  regular  practice.  We  all  know  the  value 
of  the  various  antiseptic  remedies,  and  we 
know  they  will  kill  or  destroy  the  germs  of 
infection,  but  with  whatever  cure  an  opera- 
tor may  proceed  and  whatever  disinfectants 
he  may  employ,  it  is  hardly  possible  for  him 
to  treat  a  tooth  of  this  class  in  regular 
practice  so  that  he  can  feel  assured  of  the 
after  comfort  of  the  patient,  if  it  is  perma- 
nently filled  at  the  first  sitting ;  and  particu- 
larly is  this  the  case  with  those  teeth  which 
for  years  have  been  devitalized  from  trau- 
matism or  other  like  cause,  the  pulp  cham- 
bers of  which  have  not  been  opened.  To 
open  into  them  is  a  matter  of  extreme  deli- 
cacy, and  fraught  with  great  danger  of 
great  discomfort  to  the  patient.  The  con- 
dition is  usually  this :  The  pulp  chamber 
having  been  the  resort  for  all  of  the  gases 
arising  from  the  decomposed  pulp  tissue, 
with  no  opening  for  its  escape,  is  probably 
completely  full  of  these  gases,  and  conse- 
quently any  pressure  from  without  will 
force  some  of  it  through  the  apical  foramen, 
which  immediately  creates  irritation  by  rea- 
son of  the  septic  nature  of  the  gas.  A 
pulp  chamber  of  this  kind  should  not  be 
opened  with  anything  like  a  blunt  drill,  but 
with  a  delicate  sharp-pointed  instrument, 
and  after  it  is  opened  sufficiently  to  permit 
the  escape  of  the  gas  it  should  be  left  to  the 
succeeding  day  before  the  operation  is  pro- 
ceeded with,  and  even  then  the  roots  must 
be  handled  carefully,  for  if  any  of  the 
debris  is  forced  through  the  foramen  trouble 
will  surely  ensue.  Every  dentist  has  a 
method  peculiar  to  himself,  and  many  are 
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not  willing  to  learn  of  others,  but  when  I 
hear  of  the  succesB&l  immediate  filling  of 
putrescent  pulp  canals,  and  then  exhaust  my 
patience  and  whatever  of  skill  I  may  claim 
to  posseas  trjdng  with  the  utmost  care  to  do 
what  some  others  claim  to  do,  I  conclude 
it  Lb  not  a  safe  practice,  and  the  attempt 
rarely  justifiable.  Now,  as  I  take  it,  it 
matters  very  little  what  remedies  are  used — 
carbolic  acid,  creosote,  alcohol,  pyrozone* 
listerine,  or  any  other  of  the  accredited 
germicides.  The  object  is  to  disinfect,  to 
destroy  the  microorganisms,  to  sterilize  the 
canal.  After  that  is  accomplished  a  drill 
may  be  carried  with  impunity  as  far  into 
the  canal  as  it  will  go.  Listerine  is  a 
favorite  antiseptic  agent  with  me,  because 
it  is  so  easily  applied  and  does  not  in  any 
way  irritate  the  mucous  membrane  should  it 
touch  it.  After  one  or  two  applications 
the  root  is  generally  aseptic  and  can  be 
filled.  I  have  for  years  used  alcohol  for  the 
same  purpose  and  with  pleasing  efiect.  It 
seems  to  me  it  takes  less  time  in  the  long 
run  to  give  these  teeth  a  minute  or  two 
each  day  for  a  few  days  than  to  spend  a 
greater  length  of  time  at  one  sitting  trying 
to  accomplish  at  once  what  the  remedies 
will  themselves  accomplish  if  time  is  given, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  latter 
will  be  much  more  certain  in  the  result. 

A. 


ADVEBTISINQ  DENTISTS. 


Investment— Breaking  and  Mend- 
ing. 


Some  one  has  given  a  good  item  on  this 
as  follows:  Occasionally,  in  soldering,  a 
portion  of  our  investment  breaks  off,  expos- 
ing a  part  of  a  tooth.  We  can  ill  afford 
the  time  to  patch  the  break  and  wait  for 
the  plaster  to  harden  again.  The  exposed 
portion  of  the  porcelain  may  be  perfectly 
protected  by  covering  it  with  a  thick  paste 
of  chalk  and  water.  This  mixture  may 
also  be  used  to  fasten  small  pieces  of  gold 
to  the  solder-block  while  soldering. 


The  dental  profession  has  risen  with  more 
rapid  strides  to  the  dignified  position  it  has 
attained  than  any  other  calling  known. 
Its  growth  now  seems  likely  to  be  stunted 
by  the  ''dental  parlor"  fiend.  They  are 
nothing  more  than  abominable  parasites 
sucking  the  sap  from  the  tree  upon  whose 
very  fruit  they  depend  for  subsistence.  Dr. 
W.  W.  Belcher,  in  Hems  of  Interest,  writes 
interestingly  on  this  subject,  as  follows : 

''  Honor  and  glory  are  not  nourishing, 
but  to  the  true  professional  man  dearer 
than  wealth.  Every  man  has  two  reputa- 
tions—one  among  his  professional  brethren 
and  one  with  the  public.  The  first  is  most 
dear,  but  the  latter  brings  his  living,  and 
often  we  find  a  man  with  no  professional 
standing  who  succeeds  for  a  time  in  deluding 
the  public  to  the  benefit  of  his  exchequer. 
Many  of  us  in  the  dental  profession  are 
woefully  lacking  in  business  principles, 
and  perhaps  the  advertising  dentist  is  better 
endowed  than  his  fellows,  but  the  advance- 
ment of  dentistry  has  not  come  through 
the  advertising  offices;  they  are  simply 
parasites,  who  live  on  the  work  of  others, 
pulling  them  down  by  defrauding  the 
public  ;  they  contribute  nothing  to  the  up- 
building or  advancemeut  of  the  profession 
or  the  investigation  of  new  problems. 

The  man  who  advertises  a  **  dental  par- 
lor," who  decorates  his  office  with  valua- 
ble (?)  oil-paintings  or  advertises  superiority 
over  all  his  fellows,  is  to  be  avoided  ;  like- 
wise, the  man  who  advertiser  cheapness,  for 
if  his  services  were  worth  more  he  could 
command  the  higher  fee. 

When  we  consider  the  preliminary  edu- 
cational requirements,  the  time  and  money 
expended,  the  standing  of  dentistry  as  a 
profession  is  not  to  be  despised  nor  to  be 
lightly  traded  for  a  mess  of  pottage  by  low- 
ering it  and  your  abrui  mater  by  resorting 
to  the  tricks  and  wiles  of  trade. 

**  Be  good  and  you  will   be  lonesome," 
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says  the  humoroas  writer,  but  the  only  per- 
manent foundation  of  a  dental  practice  is 
honesty  and  ability.  A  loud  tooting  of 
trumpets  and  bragging  in  the  daily  papers 
will  perhaps  bring  more  immediate  results, 
but  not  a  desirable  nor  appreciative  clien- 
tele, and  will  in  the  end  be  less  profitable 
than  a  practice  conducted  on  a  dignified 
and  professional  basis." 

**  Honesty  is  the  best  policy,"  is  an  old 
saying  that  time  has  proven  the  wisdom  of 
thousands  of  times  over.  I  heard  one  say 
the  other  day,  *'  Yes,  I  guess  I  am  what 
you  fellows  call  a  quack,  but  I  am  making 
the  money  just  the  same." 

And  I  suppose  he  was  making  money 
and  by  making  it  he  had  sold  his  honor, 
degraded  his  profession  and  disgraced  his 
alma  maier^  if  he  has  one.  What  a  speci- 
men of  humanity — honor  all  gone,  pro- 
fessional dignity  all  gone,  pride  and  ambi- 
tion all  gone ;  sold  for  a  few  pieces  of  silver. 
Is  he  any  better  than  Judas  Iscariot 
Well,  not  much,  if  any.  h.  h.  j. 


FITNESS  FOB  VLARRIAQIE. 


Eating  Sawdust,  Soap  Qrease* 
Clay,  Etc. 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
Mainland  Medical  Journal  says :  **  The 
PureTood  Congress  will  meet  March  2d  in 
this  city.  Over  150  delegates  have  been 
chosen  and  a  fierce  fight  will  be  waged  for 
pure  food  and  drugs.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  people  pay  $90,000,000  a  year  for  saw- 
dust, sand,  soap  grease,  horse  fat,  clay, etc., 
not  mentioning  impure  milk  and  other 
injurious  substances." 

Cork  Bench  Block. 


Bore  a  hole  in  the  bench  block  and  glue 
a  cork  into  it.  Valuable  for  filing  small 
pieces. 

Headaches  of  nasal  origin  are  commonly 
present  in  the  morning  on  awakening ;  those 
due  to  eye-strain  come  on  later  in  the  day 
and  after  using  the  eyes. — Medical  Sum- 
mary. 


It  does  seem  that  something  should  be 
done  to  regulate  marriage,  and  any  legal 
enactment  in  that  line  is  proper.  An  edi- 
torial in  the  Maryland  Medical  Journal  on 
this  subject  is  as  follows : 

'*  The  Ohio  legislature  has  been  asked  to 
pass  a  bill  regulating  marriage,  so  that  per- 
sons contemplating  matrimony  shall  be  sub* 
jected  to  a  phyt*ical  examination  and  not 
allowed  to  be  married  and  propagate  unless 
they  pass  the  physical  test  proposed.  While 
it  is  hardly  likely,  with  our  present  ideas, 
that  such  a  law  could  be  seriously  enforced, 
it  has  certainly  many  advantages.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  love  which  laughs  at 
locksmiths  will  also  hold  in  derision  any 
statute  which  has  for  its  object  the  keeping 
apart  of  two  loving  hearts. 

'*  Whether  this  bill  has  been  proposed  for 
notoriety's  sake  or  with  pure  sincerity,  it 
has  aroused  no  small  amount  of  interest 
Our  insane  asylums  are  hardly  large  enough 
to  hold  the  insane,  our  jails  and  penal  insti- 
tutes are  too  often  crowded,  and  the  number 
of  defectives  which  are  allowed  to  go  about 
unrestrained  is  shown  in  the  daily  press  by 
the  ever-increasing  number  of  suicides,  mur- 
derers and  paranoiacs.  Drunkards  too  often 
beget  drunkards,  the  imbecile  brings  forth 
like  kind  and  many  of  them,  and  thus  is 
the  world  too  thickly  peopled  with  individ- 
uals who  are  only  a  burden  and  tax  on  the 
better  class  of  citizens  and  taxpayers. 

''While  such  a  law  as  the  one  proposed 
could  not  be  enforced  without  much  fric- 
tion and  opposition,  it  would  certainly 
lessen  the  number  of  marriages  between  de- 
fectives ;  but  the  question  is,  would  it  pre- 
vent the  birth  of  like  kind,  even  though 
illegitimate  ? 

''In  some  countries  marriage  licenses  are 
only  granted  when  the  man  can  show  that 
he  or  his  intended  has  enough  to  support 
both,  and  in  the  case  of  the  military  or 
those  of  rank  each  class  has  a  certain  price 
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which  the  bride  must  brin^  with  her  as  a 
dot  or  dowry.  In  a  free  country  like 
America,  where  laws  are  first  made  and 
then  tested  in  court  to  see  if  tbey  will  hold, 
it  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  enforce  any 
statute  of  the  kind  proposed. 

* 'Still,  such  a  measure  has  its  good  side, 
and  if  one  State  can  show  its  ability  to  pass 
and  carry  into  effect  any  kind  of  law  which 
will  tend  to  lessen  the  number  of  defectives 
incalculable  good  will  be  done  not  only  to 
that  State,  but  to  the  country  at  large,  for 
other  States  will  soon  fall  in  line  and  fol- 
low the  good  example  set.  Even  if  the  sug- 
gestion sounds  like  a  joke  it  is  welt  worth  a 
test." 


Orthoform,  a  New  Anesthetic. 


The  discoverers  of  the  new  drug  are  Drs. 
Einhorn  and  Heinz,  of  Munich,  Germany. 
Highly  interesting  experiments,  which  have 
been  made  during  the  last  few  months  by 
Prof.  Klausner,  seem  to  give  it  an  impor- 
tant place  in  the  office  of  the  surgeon  in  the 
near  future.     Says  the  Correspondem-Blatt : 

''Orthoform  is  a  chemical  compound  of 
the  methyl-ether  and  the  araidoxy benzoic 
acid.  It  is  a  white,  crystalline  powder,  has 
neither  taste  nor  smell,  dissolves  very 
slowly  in  water,  and  is  non-poisonous.  On 
tender  tissues  it  can  be  used  in  the  powder 
form  or  as  salve.  It  acts  also  as  an  anti- 
septic and  can  be  given  internally  for  tumors 
of  the  stomach,  etc.,  in  such  cases  the  mu- 
riate of  ortbof'^rm  is  [referred*  being  quite 
soluble.*' 

As  above  stated,  it  dissolves  slowly  and 
is  totally  non-])oisonous ;  in  this  lies  its  chief 
value.  The  effect  of  the  anesthetic  is  a 
slow  one — from  three  to  five  minutes, — but 
the  average  time  of  action  is  thirty  hours. 
Id  some  cases  it  was  effective  for  even  three 
and  four  days.  That  is  longer  than  any 
other  substance  used  for  such  purposes. 
That  property  makes  it  specially  valuable 
for  large  wounds,  burns,  tumors,  wherever 
it  touches  tissue  with  exposed  nerve- ends  ; 


it  is  without  effect  on  normal  skin  and  mu- 
cous membrane 

Of  great  value  is  its  property  to  limit 
secretion,  facilitating  so  the  healing  process ; 
it  also  seems  to  stop  the  ffow  of  pus  in 
many  cases. 

Prof.  Klausner  has  given  as  much  as 
sixty  grams  of  it  weekly  to  a  patient  suf- 
fering with  cancer,  proving  it  to  be  absolute- 
ly non-poisonous.  f.  a.  b. 


Extraction  and  Pericementitis. 


Editor  The  American  Dental  Weekly : 

I  want  to  write  and  thank  you  for  what 
you  said  in  The  Weekly  of  last  week,  in 
reply  lo,or  rather  as  criticism  on,  a  number 
of  replies  to  a  question  propounded  in  a 
dental  journal  aa  to  whether  or  not  it  is 
proper  to  extract  a  tooth  while  in  a  state  of 
acute  pericementitis. 

After  reading  so  many  and  so  positively 
pronounced  opinions  in  favor  of  immediate 
extraction  under  all  circumstances,  I  was 
compelled  to  conclude  that  if  they  were 
right,  and  it  seemed  presumptuous  to  ques- 
tion that,  I  had  been  wrong  all  my  pro- 
fesi&ional  life,  for  I  have  always  considered 
it  imprudent  to  extract  a  tooth  under  the 
circumstances  named,  and  rarely  ever  have 
done  it. 

One  reason  why  I  pursue  that  course  is 
that  it  is  much  more  painful  to  the  patient 
to  extract  in  that  condition  than  it  would 
be  after  the  inflammation  and  soreness  in 
the  surrounding  parts  had  passed  away. 
Therefore,  I  use  palliative  measures  and 
defer  the  extraction  until  later,  feeling  that 
I  can  save  the  patient  much  unnecessary 
pain   by  that  course.     This  alone,  if  there 

should  be  no  other  reason,  I  consider  suffi- 
cient cause  to  defer  extraction. 

I  am  always  glad  to  get  The  Weekly. 
I  feel  sure  of  getting  something  %ooA  and 
useful  from  its  pages,  and  I  have  never  been 
disappointed  in  my  expectations.  Hoping  it 
may  live  long  and  prosper,  I  am  yours  very 
gratefully,  W.  R.  Christian. 

Lumpkin,  Ga.,  Feb.  18,  1898. 
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Storage  Batteries  for  Oataphoresis. 


Articulating  Gold  Crown. 


The  special  fitness  of  storage  batteries  for 
cataphoresis,  says  Dr.  Chas.  A.  Hawley,  lies 
in  their  constant  and  steady  voltage  during 
discharge,  which  is  due  to  several  causes : 

First,  the  internal  resistance  of  the  cell 
is  very  low,  owing  to  the  small  space  neces- 
sary between  the  plates.  With  perhaps  a 
few  exceptions  the  internal  resistance  of 
primary  batteries  is  very  high  and  interferes 
largely  with  their  efiiciency. 

Second,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  polari- 
zation of  a  storage  cell.  Polarization  unfits 
most  primary  cells  for  closed  circuit  work, 
or  for  holding  a  steady  current  for  any 
length  of  time. 

The  character  and  rate  of  discharge  from 
a  storage  differs  considerably  from  that  of  a 
primary  battery,  in  that  a  very  much  larger 
volume  of  current  can  be  obtained  by  de- 
creasing the  resistance  in  the  external  cir- 
cuit. The  capacity  of  a  storage  battery  is 
measured  in  ampere  hours  or  the  number  of 
hours  the  battery  will,  when  fully  charged, 
discharge  one  ampere  current  before  be- 
coming discharged.  But  the  discharge  can 
be  completely  controlled  by  varying  the  re- 
sistance in  the  external  circuit.  For  ex- 
ample, a  ten  ampere  battery  will  discharge 
one  ampere  for  ten  hours ;  or,  reducing  still 
further,  twenty  amperes  for  one-half  hour, 
forty  amperes  for  one-fourth  hour,  etc. .  If 
used  with  very  great  external  resistance,  as 
in  cataphoresis,  it  would  discharge  a  current 
of,  say,  five  million  amperes  for  two  thousand 

hours. 

In  practical  results  in  cataphoresis,  I  have 

found  that   the  storage  battery  carries  out 

all    that    would    be   expected   of  it  from 

theoretical  considerations. — Kttract  Dental 

Cosmos, 


**  Hunt  is  hunting  in  the  West,  Catching 

is   catching  in    the   South." — Ohio  Dental 
Journal. 

To   be   in  more  excellent  company,  we 

have  joined  the  Bethel. 


Many  people  being  troubled  by  an  irreg- 
ular articulation  in  this  country,  we  often 
find  it  difficult  to  make  a  well  fitting  gold 
crown.  To  overcome  this  difficulty  some 
few  of  us  have  resorted  to  the  following 
method : 

A  gold  band  is  accurately  fitted  to  the 
tooth  to  be  crowned,  and  after  being  con- 
toured, cut  to  the  desired  length.  The 
band  is  adjusted  and  wiped  dry,  and  after 
pressing  a  small  piece  of  wax  into  it  (which 
may  be  allowed  to  overlap  the  edges  of  band 
a  trifle)  the  patient  is  requested  to  ''bite 
firmly.  After  the  wax  has  hardened  it  is 
taken  out  with  the  band  in  the  most  careful 
manner,  and  more  wax  flowed  ineide  the 
crown.  The  articulating  surface  is  then 
trimmed  at  the  edges  and  an  impression 
taken  of  it  in  moldine.  The  die  and  coun- 
ter-die are  made  of  Wood's  metal  (or  any 
other  easily  fusible  metal)  and  a  cap  made 
for  the  band.  After  the  two  are  soldered 
we  have  a  crown  that  will  articulate  per- 
fectly. I  may  add  that  it  is  well  to  fill  out 
under  cuts  in  the  root  with  cotton  in  order 
to  prevent  the  wax  from  changing  its  shape 
when  it  is  taken  ofl*  vrith  the  band. 

If  a  rubber  denture  is  desired  and  the 
**  bite"  is  very  close  where  we  wish  to  place 
molars  or  bicuspids,  I  have  arranged  "Hoi- 
lingsworth  cusps "  in  the  wax  base-plate  in 
the  desired  position,  taken  a  model  in  mol- 
dine and  stamped  up  the  whole  articulating 
surface  of  gold,  to  which  I  soldered  two  or 
three  waved  strips  of  gold  (same  as  we  do 
in  gold  plate  with  rubber  attachment). 
This  makes  a  very  durable  piece,  and  may 
save  much  vexation  caused  by  the  breaking 
of  the  thinly  ground  porcelain  teeth. 

N.  C.  AOHARD. 

Zurich,  Switzerland. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  Amer- 
ican Dental  Weekly. 

W.  M.  Slack,  Memphis. 
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Pivot  Teeth. 


There  is  one  thing  certain,  and  that  is 
when  a  tooth  has  lost  its  crown,  and  the 
root  remains,  there  is  no  way  known  to  den- 
tists whereby  it  can  better  be  replaced  than 
by  pivoting.  Not  discussing  at  this  time 
the  relative  merits  of  the  different  crowns, 
we  will  consider  the  preparation  of  the  roots. 
I  want  to  say  incidentally,  this  article  (if  it 
may  bear  that  distinction)  is  suggested  by 
having  observed  teeth  pivoted,  and  notably 
with  Logan  crowns,  where  from  carelessness 
or  perhaps  improper  consideration  of  dy- 
namic forces  in  the  preparation  of  roots, 
the  same  have  suffered  correspondingly  and 
in  some  instances  have  been  lost. 

If  a  root  is  to  be  pivoted,  it  is  not  neces- 
Barj  that  the  canal  should  be  drilled  larger 
than  is  sufficient  to  admit  the  pivot ;  any 
more  than  that  is  wanton  destruction  of 
tooth  structure,  and  works  an  irreparable 
loss  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  operation. 
It  is  true,  the  cement  to  be  used  will  fill  up 


what  is  cut  ftway,  but  it  can  never  compen- 
sate for  the  loss  of  strength  consequent  upon 
the  lose  of  dentine.  Again  the  less  amount 
used  the  better  for  the  operation.  It  is  a 
very  common  practice  to  take  large  pulp 
canal  reamers  and  cut  away  the  root  more 
than  twice  large  enough  to  accommodate 
the  pivot.  It  facilitates  the  operation.  The 
crown  can  be  moved  more  easily  to  its  posi- 
tion, and  when  finished  appears  as  well  as 
more  careful  work.  Y^ould,  but  the  root  has 
been  weakened,  and  it  can  be  said,  with  a 
certainty,  that  the  operation  will  not  be  as 
durable  as  it  would  have  been  had  the  canal 
been  reamed  only  large  enough  to  admit 
the  pivoU  There  is  another  view  to  take 
of  this.  When  a  tooth  is  to  be  pivoted,  it 
is  the  last  thing  that  can  be  done  to  save 
the  tooth,  it  is  the  dernier  reasort.  It  be- 
hooves then  both  dentist  and  patient  to 
spare  no  pains  to  make  as  durable  an  opera, 
tion  as  can  be  made;  the  cost  should  not  be 
considered.  The  idea,  what  is  the  best  should 
be  supreme  in  the  consideration  of  the 
method,  and  it  is  possible  to  make  a  pivot 
tooth  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  equal  of  a 
pulpless  tooth  in  appearance  and  in  strength. 
Whatever  is  the  best  method  to  preserve  the 
root,  that  method  should  be  employed. 
Cheap  methods  may  do  very  well  in  me- 
chanical dentistry  where  the  teeth  are  all 
out  aud  nothing  at  stake,  but  when  it  is  a 
question  of  preserving  the  teeth  and  roots 
for  future  use,  only  the  best  ought  to  be 
employed.  Now,  what  is  best?  It  lies  be- 
tween the  Richmond  crown  and  the  gold, 
backed  pivot  tooth,  but  each  must  have  the 
cutting  edges  tipped  with  gold  to  catch  the 
strain. 

These,  I  say,  are  best,  because  the  roots 
are  better  preserved  if  the  work  is  well 
done. 

Another  point :  when  the  root  is  prepared 
the  foramen  should  be  closed  before  the 
tooth  is  set  with  cement  This  insures  im- 
munity from  periostitis  after  the  operation, 
a  condition  which  is  perplexing  in  the  ex- 
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treme  to  the  operator  and  at  times  almost 
intolerable  to  the  patient. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  banding  roots 
to  prevent  them  from  splitting,  but  obser- 
vation would  seem  to  warrant  the  conclu- 
sion that  roots  split  only  when  they  are 
subjected  to  excessive  strains,  and  then  in 
most  cases  they  have  been  weakened  by 
having  their  strength  unnecessarily  im- 
paired by  reaming. 

D.  D.  Atkinson. 


Plate  Irritation. 


The  buccal  edge  of  a  plate  should  not  be 
made  sharp,  but  rounded.  After  a  sharp 
edge  plate  has  been  worn  a  while  it  divides 
the  fold  of  membrane  under  the  cheek 
longitudinally,  as  if  done  with  a  knife. 
This  is  done  by  the  constant  pressure  of  the 
sharp  edge,  which  may  not  cause  active 
inflammation  at  first,  but  a  gradual  absorp- 
tion of  the  tissue,  but  later  the  severed  fold 
of  membrane  which  hangs  down  closely 
over  the  side  of  the  rim  of  the  plate,  which 
is  not  lifted  by  the  muscles,  and  being  not 
self-cleansing,  will,  with  the  constant  effect 
of  the  sharp  edge,  cause  severe  inflammation, 
necessitating  the  cutting  down  of  the  rim. 


SucoesB. 


The  dentist's  success  can  be  measured 
largely  by  the  interest  he  takes  in  dental 
literature.  A  man  is  not  a  success  in  any 
calling  who  does  not  avail  himself  of  all 
the  help  obtainable  for  the  prosecution  of 
his  calling.  The  world  terms  a  man  suc- 
cessful who  accumulates  money — the  more 
money  the  greater  the  success.  This  is  a 
low  and  debasing  standard  for  success.  The 
plane  of  money-making  is  a  low  plane  to 
live  upon.  All  higher  principles  are  sub- 
ordinated ;  the  finer  sensibilities  are  so 
blunted  that  they  are  not  discernible  in  such 
a  life.  The  ever-present  question  is,  **Is 
there  any  money  in  it."    It  is  impossible  for 


such  persons  to  follow  any  profession  to  its 
highest  a  ms  and  purposes.  Avarice  makes 
the  charlatan. 


Danger. 


A  few  weeks  since  Dr.  Atkinson  called 
attention  to  the  importance  of  placing  a 
napkin  or  something  else  in  the  back  of  the 
mouth  when  extracting  a  tooth.  At  the 
time  we  thought  him  a  little  over-precau- 
tious.  Now  comes  the  news  of  the  death  of 
two  patients  caused  by  the  extracted  tooth 
slipping  into  the  trachea.  So  his  warning 
is  well  and  timely. 


Investing  Compound. 


As  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  lately  in  the 
American  Dental  Weekly  about  invest* 
ment  materials,  I  want  to  call  attention  to 
the  one  I  have  been  using  for  six  years, 
and  I  don't  think  there  is  anything  else 
quite  so  well  adapted  to  the  purpose. 

I  make  all  my  investments,  whether  for 
big  pieces  or  little  pieces,  out  of  nothing 
but  Teague's  Impression  Compound.  The 
addition  of  asbestos  fiber,  which  some 
recommend,  only  retards  drying  out  with- 
out adding  anything  to  the  good  qualities 
of  the  impression  compound.  It  will  pro- 
tect your  porcelains  and  stand  all  the  heat 
you  may  apply  to  it  without  cra(*.kiag  or 
shrinking,  and  you  may  begin  to  heat  it  too 
in  five  or  ten  minutes  after  mixing.  I 
don't  tree  Teague's  Impression  Compound 
for  anything  but  investments,  but  it  beats 
the  world  for  that. 

E.  G.  QUATTLEBAUM. 


Modeling  Wax. 


This  is  generally  paraffin  wax  colored 
pink  with  alkanet.  It  is  made  into  sheets 
by  pouring  a  thin  layer  into  a  suitable  ves- 
sel, and  when  set  warming  the  dish,  when 
the  layer  of  wax  is  readily  removable. 
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Onwning  with  Bnbber  Tooth. 


Time  does  ^ot  improve  this  method  given 
by  Dr.  Schtilze  m  the  Dental  Cosmos : 

''Band  the  root  as  for  an  all-gold  crown, 
remove  and  cut  away  the  front  of  the  collar 
leaving  a  narrow  band  showhig  at  the  neck. 
Bevel  the  labial  edge  of  the  root«o  that  the 
tooth  can  set  well  into  the  collar.  Replace 
the  collar  on  the  root,  dry  out,  and  plaoe  a 
little  softened  wax  onto  the  end  of  the  root. 
Select  a  suitable,  plain  rubber  tooth,  nip 
off  heads  of  pins,  grind  so  that  they  will  enter 
the  collar,  adjust  and  articulate,  pressing 
the  tooth  against  the  wax.  Carefully  re- 
move the  collar  and  tooth.  Invest  in  plas- 
ter and  asbestos  fiber.  Fit  a  thin  piece  of 
platinum  into  the  collar,  burnishing  it  down 
onto  the  tooth,  and  bending  it  down  to  the 
pins.  If  it  is  desired  to  use  a  post,  remove 
and  punch  the  platinum  plate  at  the  proper 
place,  and  solder  in  a  post ;  replace  within 
the  collar,  and  secure  with  a  piece  of  bind- 
ing wire  imbedded  in  the  investment.  A 
little  18  K.  solder  will  join  together  the 
collar,  platinum  plate  and  tooth  pins.  If 
there  are  any  places  where  the  collar  does 
not  fit  the  tooth  closely,  pack  in  gold  foil 
before  soldering.  If  the  inner  cusp  does 
not  fill  the  collar,  or  it  needs  lengthening 
for  occluding  purposes,  get  the  desired 
shape  with  wax  when  fitting  the  tooth. 
Remove  the  wax  after  investment,  pack  in 
gold  foil  pellets,  and  add  enough  20  K. 
wider  to  flow  through  it." 


Qaery. 


I  have  had  two  cases  under  my  notice  of 
rubber  denture  being  entirely  covered  with 
a  thin  substance,  making  the  plate  have  the 
same  color  as  a  highly  polished  and  finely 
colored  meerschaum  pipe.  Both  patients 
are  ladies  who  do  not  smoke  and  keep  their 
plates  scrupulously  clean. 

The  rubber  used  is  the  red  bowspring 
rabber.    The  water  used  is  pure  lake  water. 


Both  patients  are  Yery  healthy.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  remove  this  deposit,  which  is  on  all 
surfaces  equally  well  distributed,  even  with 
pumice-stone  and  a  brush  wheel.  Who- 
can  account  for  it  ? 

N.  C.  ACHARD. 

Zurich,  Switzerland. 


Swaging  Ousps  for  Crowns. 

It  is  well  to  know  many  methods.     Here- 
is  a  good  one  reported  by  Dr.  Case: 

**  Imbed  a  natural  tooth  in  a  section  of 
gas  pipe  about  an  inch  long  and  three- 
fourths  of  ai3  inch  in  diameter  with  moldine 
or  plaster  of  Paris,  eo  that  only  the  crown 
surface  and  so  much  of  the  lateral  surfaces 
as  may  be  desirable  are  exposed.  A  piece 
of  rubber  tubing  is  then  placed  over  the 
cylinder  containing  the  tooth  so  that  it  ex- 
tends one-half  inch  or  higher,  if  desired, 
above  the  crown.  Into  this  is  poured  Bab- 
bitt metal  or  any  fusible  alloy  that  is  suf- 
ficiently hard  to  endure  the  swaging  without 
changing  form.  This  secures  a  matrix 
mold  of  the  natural  crown.  To  swage  the 
gold  cap,  a  piece  of  gold  of  required  size 
and  thickness  is  laid  over  this  matrix  and 
driven  into  it  by  a  piece  of  lead. 

**The  method  is  very  similar  to  swaging 
caps  on  the  ordinary  die-plate,  but  it  has 
the  advantage  of  securing  any  sized  cap 
that  may  be  needed  and  a  greater  variety 
of  shapes.  Of  course  it  involves  keeping 
near  at  hand  a  large  assortment  of  teeth 
with  which  the  matrix  may  be  made." 


Patent  Medicine  Profits. 


To  gain  some  idea  of  the  profits  of  quack- 
ery, consider  the  fact  that  in  one  year, 
1890,  the  manufactories  of  patent  medi- 
cines in  the  United  States  sold  their  prod- 
ucts for  $32,622,123.  Now  if  the  re- 
tailers doubled  the  price  to  consumers,  as 
is  more  than  probable,  then  the  people  of 
this  country  paid  for  their  patent  medicines, 
which  very  surely  do  much  more  harm  than 
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good,  money  enough  to  have  paid  every 
one  of  the  104,805  '*  physicians  and  sur- 
geons "  of  the  United  States  an  annual  in- 
come exceeding  $600. — New  Orleans  Med, 
and  Surg,  JaumcU. 

Why  does  not  the  medical  profession  take 
some  steps  to  remedy  this  evil.  Aside  from 
those  Congressmen  whose  pictures  adorn 
the  advertisements  of  that  giant  humbug, 
^•Paine's  Celery  Compound,"  that  body 
could  be  induced  to  enact  a  law  that  would 
require  the  formula  of  all  such  no.^trums 
placed  on  the  bottle.  It  does  seem  that 
great  indifference  is  shown  by  physicians 
on  this  subject. 

Feeding  by  Enema. 

In  an  interesting  article  in  the  Maryland 
Medical  Journal,  Dr.  Hemmeter,  in  speak- 
ing about  the  injection  of  food  substances 
directly  into  the  circulation  for  nutrition, 
says: 

*'  The  question  naturally  arises,  can  these 
food  substances  pass  through  the  intestinal 
wall  without  having  undergone  any  prelim- 
inary change  ?  This  I  have  investigated  on 
the  human  subject  in  a  number  of  patients. 
I  occluded  the  transverse  colon  by  blowing 
up  a  soft  rubber  balloon  in  its  lumen, 
and,  after  washing  out  the  descending  colon 
and  sigmoid  by  an  antiseptic  solution,  I  in- 
serted weighed  amounts  of  nutritive  olive 
oil  sterile  milk  and  white  of  egg  as  high 
up  into  the  rectum  as  possible.  This  por- 
tion of  the  bowel  was  after  three  to  six 
hours  washed  clean  by  distilled  water  and 
the  amount  of  the  food  substances  that 
remained  in  the  bowel  determined  by  quan- 
titative analysis.  It  was  found  that  after 
three  to  six  hours'  retention  in  the  sigmoid 
and  descending  colon  nothing  could  be  re- 
gained of   fifty  grams   of    white   of  egg, 

whilst  of  fifty  grams  of  sterile  milk  we 
regained  in  one  case  34  grams  of  res- 
idue, largely  composed  of  casein,  and  in 
two  other  cases  only  traces  of  casein  were 
found.  About  50  per  cent,  of  nutritive  oil 
introduced  was  regained  after  three  hours." 


«« Every  Laugh  Beddens  the 

Blood." 


Smith — Have  you  a  good  doctor  ? 
Jones — Oh,  yes;  he   fills  the  biU  per- 
fectly.— N,  Y.  Journal, 

Customer — Here,  waiter,  bring  me  some 
milk. 

Waiter — Condensed  ? 

Customer — No ;  the  udder  kind." 

Jones  says  that  he  thought  his  gas-meter 
had  gas-trick  fever,  but  now  believes  it  to 
be  affected  with  galloping  consumption. — 
Observer, 

'*  Of  all  the  delegates  I  met  at  the  con- 
vention," says  Dr.  J.  L.  Hill,  *'  I  liked  him 
best  who,  on  being  asked  what  his  business 
was,  said,  '  I  am  a  cheer  up-odist.' " 

A  gentleman  wearing  a  big  chrysanthe- 
mum in  his  buttonhole  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  a  small  boy  on  the  other  side  of  the 
car.  '^  Look,  mam  ma, '^  he  said  ;  "  see  the 
cold  slaw  on  that  man's  coat." 


Miniature  Electric  Motor. 


An  odd  piece  of  jewelry  has  been  made 
by  a  Texas  jeweler  and  electrician.  It  is 
a  scarfpin  in  the  form  of  a  tiny  electric 
motor,  which,  though  weighing  only  one 
pennyweight  and  three  grains,  is  complete 
in  every  particular,  and  can  be  operated 
when  supplied  with  a  current.  Gold  takes 
the  place  of  copper  throughout,  and  not- 
withstanding the  minute  size  of  this  little 
motor,  it  runs  at  a  lively  rate  and  creates 
quite  a  hum  when  supplied  with  current 
from  a  small  silver-chloride  battery  carried 
in  the  vest  pocket. 

Filings  for  Filling  Crowns. 


For  filling  cusps  in  gold  crowns,  there  is 
nothing  better  than  fine  gold  filings,  with  a 
little  gold  solder  intermixed. 

N.  N.  Vaiw. 

Attalla,  Ala. 
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PUIiP   MUMMIFICATION 
VERSUS  SOIBNOEP 


Dr.  W.  H.  Weaver's  encouragiDg  and  re- 
freshiDg  article  on  ''Pulp  Mummification  or 
Science  and  Pseudoscience/'inNo.  19  of  The 
Weekly,  has  induced  me  to  come  forth 
with  a  long  intended  desire  to  endeavor  to 
put  the  method,  whose  sentence  has  been 
-spoken  by  some  of  our  professional  broth- 
ers, to  the  front  again.  The  reason  of  the 
latter  to  condemn  pulp  mummification  is  as 
illogical  as  flat,  a  method,  which  has  been 
based  on  such  natural  and  scientific  prin- 
<iiple8,  cannot  be  overthrown  or  set  aside 
without  a  thorough  test.  I  heartily  con- 
gratulate Dr.  Weaver  on  his  frankness,  I 
folly  indorse  his  views  and  ask  all  those 
who  have  been  experimenting  on  that  line, 
to  opeuly  declare  themselves  for  or  against 
the  method.  Let  those  who  have  opposed 
it  and  oppose  it  to-day,  after  thorough  tests, 
meet  us  **  on  even  ground "  and  show  us 
why  it  should  be  discarded  why  it  should 
be  called  an  unscientific,  a  lazy  man's 
method  !  Have  our  brothers  ever  tried  it 
or  any  other  besides  their  own  f 

Let  me  go  back  and  tell  you  how  the 
idea  to  mummify  pulps  developed.  It  was 
the  effort  at  conservative  dentistry,  in  which 
it  originated,  as  far  back  as  1874.  Dr. 
Witzel  believed  that  arsenical  applications 
would  destroy  the  diseased  parts  of  the 
pulp  only,  while  after  amputation  of  the 
<x>roDal  part  the  ends  of  the  pulp  could  be 
Icept  alive  with  proper  treatment.  He  sub- 
^uently  prepared  a  paste  of  the  oxide  of 


zinc  and  carbolic  acid,  which  was  placed  in 
the  canals,  while  the  cavity  was  filled  in 
the  usual  way.  Many  teeth  were  treated 
that  way  by  him  and  he  had  not  to  report 
a  single  failure.  He  soon  observed  that 
this  paste  would  not  keep  the  pulp  alive, 
but  would  cause  it  to  shrink  to  threads, 
permeated  by  the  antiseptic.  Since  then 
some  others  have  tried,  with  Dr.  Witzel,  to 
improve  on  his  method.  It  was  given  to 
Professor  W.  D.  Miller  to  successfully  in- 
vestigate and  state  certain  facts,  which 
eventually  led  to  the  method  so  wrongly 
criticised  in  late  years.  His  experiments 
were  exact  and  directed  with  much  pains, 
as  follows  :  Freshly  extracted  carious  teeth, 
whose  pulps  were  not  putrid,  were  opened 
with  large  burs  and  the  coronal  portion  of 
the  pulp  removed.  A  certain  antiseptic, 
to  be  tested,  was  applied,  covered  with  a 
sheet  of  tin  or  gold  foil  and  the  cavity  filled 
with  cement.  These  teeth  were  then  planted 
in  agar-agar  and  put  in  the  incubator. 
After  a  certain  time  they  were  removed 
again,  split  open  and  the  pulps  taken  out 
and  put  in  an  agarculture,  already  infected. 
The  whole  was  placed  back  in  the  inctr^ 
bator.  Wherever  the  pulps  were  impreg- 
nated by  the  antiseptic  it  was  found  that 
bacteria  had  not  developed. 

These  experiments  further  on  determined 
the  value  of  the  substances  for  pulp  mum  • 
mification  and  Dr.  Miller  described  the 
most  important  properties  of  an  ideal  mum- 
mifying agent  as  follows : 

Same  must  contain  an  antiseptic  sufiS- 
eiently  strong    to    prevent   decompositioa 
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taking  place  while  mummification  sets  in. 
Once  mummified  the  pulp  is  not  very  likely 
to  become  decomposed  and  putrid. 

It  must  contain  an  ingredient  which  will 
as  quickly  as  possible  cause  mummification 
of  the  pulp  tissues.  It  must  contain  a  sub- 
stance which,  in  conjunction  with  the  other 
ingredients,  will  impart  a  white  color  to  the 
mummified  pulp  and  prevent  discoloration 
of  the  tooth. 

It  must  contain  an  agent  capable  of  bind- 
ing the  whole  compound  together  in  a  pasty 
state,  and  making  it  penetrate  deeply  and 
quickly. 

Since  Professor  Miller's  discovery,  which 
he  advised  to  be  used  cautiously,  as  time 
only  could  be  a  safe  test,  others  have  taken 
up  that  work  and  variously  modified  the 
substances  in  use  by  him.  Dr.  Soderberg, 
of  Sydney,  Australia,  was  the  foremost 
among  them.  He  had  obtained  a  substance 
which  filled  nearly  all  the  requirements  of 
an  ideal  mummifying  agent.     Here  it  is 

again: 

Thymol 1 

Dried  alum v  aajj. 

Glycerol  j 

Zinc  oxide  q.  s.  to  make  paste  Btiff. 

With  this  paste  I  have  been  working  for 
over  two  years  and  not  one  case  has  come 
back  to  me  a  failure.  The  method  of 
applying  same  differs  only  in  minor  points 
from  Dr.  Soderberg's.  While  I  use  it  in 
multi-rooted  teeth  exclusively,  I  take  great 
pains  to  remove  as  much  of  the  pulp,  going 
as  far  down  or  up  the  canals  as  it  can  be 
done  without  causing  unnecessary  trouble 
to  the  patient.  My  belief  is  that  the 
smaller  the  particles  of  the  remaining  pulp 
the  quicker  and  more  thorough  the  mum- 
mification will  take  place.  Further  on  do  I 
lay  great  stress  on  absolute  dryness  of  pulp- 
chamber  and  canals.  With  alcohol  and  hot 
air  I  withdraw  as  much  of  the  moisture  as 
possible.  The  paste  sucks  up  to  the  ends 
of  the  canals  readily,  impregnating  every 
particle  and  even  entering  the  small  den- 
tinal tubuli.     To   insure  myself  that  the 


agent  goes  up  far  enough  I  often  place  a 
piece  of  soft  rubber  in  the  cavity  and  press- 
it  down.  The  patient  will  always  let  you 
know  when  you  have  reached  far  enough. 
In  all  cases  where  I  was  able  to  remove  the 
greatest  part  of  the  pulp,  I  apply  the  paste 
in  the  usual  way  and  then  use  gutta-percha 
points  to  fill  up  the  canals.  These  points 
help  to  bring  the  paste  in  place  and  keep  it 
there,  insuring  perfect  mummification.  It 
never  occurred  to  me  that  this  way  of  treat- 
jxig  canals  of  multi-rooted  teeth  could  be 
called  an  unscientific  or  a  lazy  man's 
method.  I  assure  our  readers  that  the  work 
requires  time  and  care  to  make  it  a  success. 

F.  A.  Brosius. 


INFANTILE  SCURVY-CASES. 


This  is  a  disease  which  seems  only  to  have 
been  observed  within  the  last  few  years.  It 
is  not  frequently  reported,  but  doubtless  is 
of  frequent  occurrence,  and  fails  of  recogni- 
tion by  the  average  physician,  who  is  not 
cap&ble  of  diagnosing  it.  It  will  be  seen  in 
theser  cases  how  it  was  treated  as  a  different 
disease. 

We  can't  but  gather  the  idea  ihat  the 
disease  is  caused  mainly  by  the  artificial 
foods  so  freely  used  for  infants  in  these 
days.  It  has  become  fashionable  for  moth- 
ers not  to  nurse  their  babies,  but  rather  to 
turn  them  over  to  others  to  be  fed  on  this,, 
that  and  the  other  stufi*. 

Here  are  some  interesting  cases  taken 
from  the  Maryland  Medical  Journal,  Dr. 
C.  W.  Mitchell  reports  the  following : 

At  the  time  I  saw  the  child  first  he  was 
lying  motionless  on  the  cot,  with  a  look  of 
extreme  anxiety.  The  countenance  and 
complexion  of  the  child  was  of  a  muddy 
hue.  Examination  showed  that  he  was 
of  good  size  and  not  particularly  anemic. 
There  was  about  the  head  no  sign  of  rick- 
ets, no  protrusion  of  the  eyes  nor  any  ten- 
dency to  chemosis  of  the  face.  The  child 
had  seven  teeth,  and  on  the  surface  of  the 
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gum  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  teeth  the 
tissues  were  very  greatly  swollen,  soft  and 
spongy,  bleeding  very  easily  and  of  a  dark 
color.  The  portions  of  the  gum  not  in 
relation  with  the  teeth  were  perfectly  nor- 
mal and  showed  no  tendency  to  bleed  upon 
rather  rough  handling. 

The  child  had  quite  active  febrile  move- 
ment, the  temperature  being  at  first  102 
2-5°,  with  a  pulse  of  140.  The  joint  symp- 
toms were  remarkable  on  account  of  the 
large  number  of  joints  involved.  The  right 
thigh  was  considerably  enlarged  throughout 
its  entire  length,  and  the  left  was  enlarged 
at  the  upper  and  lower  extremities.  Any 
movement  gave  rise  to  a  scream  from  the 
child.  The  upper  part  of  the  femur  was 
the  site  of  a  very  dense  elastic  tumor,  which 
did  not  pit  on  pressure  and  was  not  attended 
by  any  local  elevation  of  temperature. 
There  was  a  very  considerable  enlargement 
along  the  sheath  of  the  femur,  and  at  the 
epiphyses  there  was  a  tumor.  The  lower 
extremity  of  the  tibia  of  the  left  leg  was 
also  affected.  On  the  right  side  the  upper 
portion  of  the  thigh  seemed  perfectly  nor- 
mal, but  below  the  knee  there  was  a  large, 
dense  elastic  tumor  corresponding  to  that  of 
the  opposite  side. 

The  condition  looked  at  casually  was  one 
suggestive  of  rickets,  and  the  sensitiveness 
on  pressure,  coupled  with  the  febrile  move- 
ment, explained  to  my  mind  clearly  why 
some  years  ago  these  cases  were  classified  as 
acute  rickets,  but  it  is  very  well  known  now 
that  while  there  is  a  coincident  occurrence, 
there  is  no  relationship  between  them. 

The  diagnosis  of  scurvy  was  made  at 
once,  and  orange  juice  was  ordered  in  table- 
spoonful  doses  three  times  a  day.  The  child 
was  put  upon  milk  and  cream,  and  my  rea- 
son for  having  this  begun  while  under  my 
charge  was  that,  knowing  that  they  lived 
out  of  the  city,  I  thought  the  mother  ought 
to  be  prepared  for  making  the  .modified  food 
herself.  The  condition  of  the  child  led  me 
to  believe  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  feed  it 


according  to  its  age,  so  I  put  it  upon  food 
low  in  proteids,  and  after  four  or  five  days 
began  to  increase  this  percentage.  In  two 
days  the  child  began  to  move  the  toes  and 
fingers  slightly  ;  in  four  days  the  tempera- 
ture had  subsided  to  normal,  and  move- 
ments of  the  foot  had  extended  to  move- 
ments of  the  ankle.  The  child  went  home 
well  at  the  end  of  three  weeks. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  character- 
istic history  as  narrated  by  the  mother.  It 
corresponds  almost  exactly  with  the  details 
of  a  case  given  in  Holt's  Book. 

In  answer  to  the  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  sterilized  milk  causes  scurvy,  I  should 
say  yes,  but  not  because  it  is  sterilized.  I 
believe  it  has  been  followed  by  scurvy  be- 
cause the  sterilization  is,  as  a  rule,  thought 
to  be  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  proper 
modification  of  the  milk.  The  public  is 
educated  to  appreciate  the  value  of  steriliza- 
tion and  is  apt  to  feel  too  much  security  in 
it.  The  digestion  is  not  thought  of,  and  I 
think  that  it  is  the  explanation  of  the  fact 
that  sterilized  milk  is  employed  in  institu- 
tions without  the  appearance  of  scurvy,  for 
there  care  is  taken  to  look  after  its  prepara- 
tion for  digestion. 

Between  65  and  70  per  cent,  of  all  cases 
recorded  have  occurred  in  children  fed  upon 
proprietary  foods.  This  is  not  on  account 
of  any  great  deficiency  in  this  food  more 
than  in  any  other,  but  because  it  is  most 
widely  used.  The  use  of  proprietary  foods 
is  followed  by  scurvy,  because  all  of  them 
are  deficient  in  fats.  This  disease  is  abso- 
lutely preventable,  and  it  is  growing  in  fre- 
quency only  because  of  the  increasing  ina- 
bility of  the  average  American  mother  to 
nourish  her  own  child  and  the  consequent 
increased  use  of  the  proprietary  foods. 

Dr.  Finney:  As  I  have  not  complete 
notes  of  a  case  which  I  saw  I  can  only  give 
it  from  memory.  I  saw  the  patient  about 
a  year  ago.  It  was  a  girl  about  fourteen 
months  old,  the  child  of  parents  in  good 
circumstances  living  in  Washington.     The 
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child  could  not  be  nourished  by  the  mother 
and  had  been  fed  artificial  foods.  I  was 
struck  at  once  by  the  extreme  and  peculiar 
pallor  of  the  child  and  its  position.  It  was 
lying  on  the  back,  with  the  knees  flexed, 
the  legs  abducted  and  any  motion  would 
cause  it  to  cry  out.  The  mother  stated 
that  a  swelling  began  in  the  left  ankle,  then 
the  left  knee  and  continued  progressively 
increasing  in  size,  until  when  I  saw  the 
child  there  was  marked  swelling  of  each 
tibia  and  femur.  I  found  on  examination 
that  there  was  intense  pain,  and  I  thought 
the  swellings  fluctuated  slightly.  There 
was  some  temperature,  but  not  much. 

The  question  of  diagnosis,  of  course, 
came  up,  and  as  I  had  never  seen  a  condi- 
tion like  this,  and  as  the  history  of  the 
faiother's  family  was  strongly  tuberculous,  I 
made  the  diagnosis  of  multiple  epiphysitis. 
I  made  incision  in  the  swellings,  and  as  far 
as  I  can  find  out  from  the  literature  this  is 
the  first  case  of  infantile  scurvy  treated  by 
operation.  The  most  I  can  say  for  it  is 
that  it  did  not  seem  to  do  any  harm.  I 
packed  the  wound  and  did  not  know  what 
the  condition  was.  I  opened  each  swelling, 
evacuated  the  contents  and  tucked  in  a  bit 
of  gauze  in  each  case.  On  thinking  the 
matter  over  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  condition  was  that  of  infantile  scurvy. 
I  immediately  sent  for  Dr.  Booker,  who 
saw  the  child  that  evening  and  confirmed 
this  diagnosis.  The  child  was  put  on  proper 
diet  and  the  cure  was  rapid  and  satisfac- 
tory. 

It  is  rather  interesting  that  only  since 
1894  has  this  disease  been  recognized  in 
children  ;  first  by  an  Englishman  and  almost 
simultaneously  by  Dr.  Northrup  in  this 
country.  He  reported  114  cases  found  in 
literature,  many  of  which  had  been  called 
acute  rachitis. 

Dr.  Thayer:  I  had  the  fortune  last 
summer  to  see  a  case  in  many  ways  like 
these.  It  was  a  child  nearly  two  years  old 
that  had  started  to  walk   some   months  be- 


fore and  then  had  stopped  altogether.  The 
child  was  small  for  its  age,  with  a  large 
head,  and  it  lay  perfectly  motionless.  It 
kept  up  a  little,  low  moan  most  of  the  time 
and  cried  whenever  its  legs  were  touched. 
I  did  not  feel  at  all  clear  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  case  and  sent  for  Dr.  Booker.  He 
at  once  asked  about  the  food,  and  found 
that  it  had  been  fed  on  artificial  food.  It 
was  put  on  proper  food  and  soon  got  well. 
Dr.  Booker  said  at  the  time  that  he  had 
qtiite  a  number*  of  cases,  and  most  of  his,  I 
believe,  had  been  using  artificial  food. 

Dr.  Craighill :  About  four  years  ago  I 
had  a  somewhat  similar  case,  but  the  child 
had  been  fed  upon  sterilized  milk  entirely. 
I  had  that  stopped,  and  with  a  proper 
change  of  food  the  child  recovered  and  is 
now  a  very  strong,  healthy  girl.  I  should 
like  to  ask  Dr.  Mitchell  if  he  has  ever 
heard  of  scurvy  being  caused  by  condensed 
milk. 

Dr.  Sanger:  It  is  rather  interesting 
that  just  at  this  time  when  scurvy  is  disap- 
pearing as  a  disease  of  adults  we  begin  to 
see  it  in  children.  A  number  of  years  ago 
I  think  I  gave  a  child  scurvy.  It  was  a 
strumous  child,  that  could  not  take  milk, 
and  for  some  time  it  was  kept  on  the  various 
waters,  barley  and  rice,  and  the  gums  be- 
came very  characteristic,  spongy,  etc.  The 
condition  disappeared  when  beef  juice  and 
lime  juice  were  added  to  the  diet. 

In  Dr.  Mitchell's  case  I  think  the  pri- 
mary mistake  was  made  in  taking  the  child 
from  the  breast.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
cases  occurring  in  nursing  infants,  and  it 
seems  to  me  we  allow  mothers  to  wean  their 
children  for  too  little  cause.  If  more  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  improving  the  mother's 
milk  we  would  have  much  less  scurvy. 
Cow's  milk  contains  some  undeseribed  ele- 
ment ;  what  it  is  I  do  not  know.  Person- 
ally, I  am  somewhat  a  heretic  about  the 
sterilization  of  milk.  I  do  not  believe  in  it 
as  much  as  I  used  to.  The  more  we  ster- 
ilize it  the   more  we  have   to   modify  it 
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Sterilization  at  212°  makes  it  more  indi- 
geBtible  than  non-sterilized  milk.  A  large 
percentage  of  these  cases  occur  in  children 
fed  on  artificial  foods,  particularly  those 
prepared  with  water« 

Dr.  Mitchell :     Next  to  the  proprietary 
foods  condensed  milk  is  the  greatest  oflfender. 


OHIOAOO  MEETINO— TEMPO 
BAKT  OBOWN,  ETC. 


On  the  21st  and  22d  of,  this  month  the 
Odontographic  Society  celebrated  its  tenth 
aniversary,  and  indeed  it  was  a  glorious 
celebration.  It  was  without  doubt  the  most 
enthusiastic  gathering  of  men  of  our  pror 
fession  that  I  have  so  far  had  the  pleasure 
of  attending.  The  clinics  numbered  over 
eighty,  and  were  all  most  interesting,  and  a 
goodly  share  of  them  were  given  by  well- 
known  operators.  It  was  a  pleasure  to 
watch  the  sociability  of  the  gathering, 
where  old  and  young  in  a  cordial  way  ex- 
changed ideas  and  views,  not  only  on  the 
speakers'  platform,  but  wherever  you  looked 
you  could  see  groups  of  two  or  three,  of 
young  and  old  men  of  our  profession, 
heartily  greeting  each  other,  and  discussing 
questions  of  the  day.  Some  of  the  elder 
friends  of  the  Society  who  were  present, 
such  as  Dr.  Taft,  Dr.  Watling,  Dr.  Black, 
Dr.  Bonwill,  Dr.  Barret  and  many  others 
were  responsible  for  the  intense  enthusiasm 
and  interest  which  was  displayed  by  all 
those  present. 

All  who  were  not  already  convinced  of 
the  benefits  derived  by  attending  such  meet- 
ings, soon  became  so  when  they  saw  that 
the  experience  of  many  years  had  taught 
such  men  as  those  above  named  that  the 
good  resulting  to  them  from  attending  such 
meetings  far  outweighed  the  loss  of  time, 
the  fatigue,  and  the  discomfort  of  traveling 
of  many  of  hundreds  of  miles. 

As  to  the  clinics  I  can  say  but  little,  as  I 
was  a  clinician  myself  and  therefore  had 
but  little  time  to  observe  what  others  were 


doing.     However,  there  was  one  most  in- 
teresting exhibition  given  by  Dr.  Taggert ; 
he  demonstrated  a  temporary  crown  to  be 
worn   while    another    permanent  one   was 
being  made,  so  as  to  avoid  for  the  patient 
the  unnecessary  unsightliness  of  having  to 
mingle  with  others  and  showing  the  lack  of 
a  tooth.      Briefly  stated,    the  crown   was 
made  in  the  following  way :  A  square  plat- 
inoid bar  (platinum  and  silver)  about  gauge 
twelve  and  about  an  inch  in  length,  is  se- 
lected, next  about  three-eights  of  an  inch  of 
one  end  of  the  bar,  by  means  of  a  riveting 
hammer  and  the  sharp  end  of  the  anvil,  is 
somewhat  flattened  so  as  to  produce  an  ab- 
rupt shoulder  in  the  continuity  of  the  bar, 
next  a  plate  tooth  of  aproximately  the  cor- 
rect size  and  color  is  selected  ;  in  trying  to 
pass  the  flattened  end  of  the  bar  between 
the  pins  of  the  tooth  flat  on  to  its  surface,  it 
is  found  that  the  bar  is  too  wide ;  with  a 
plate-punch  a  small  amount  is  punched  out 
from  both  edges  of  the  flattened  end  of  the 
bar  producing  a  slot  for  each  of  the  pins, 
which  are  riveted  down  over  the  bar  and 
thereby  fill  up  that  part  which  was  made 
hollow  by  having  malleted  the  bar  down 
and  produced  the  shoulder.      The  tooth  is 
next  soldered  to  the  bar  with  soft-solder  (of 
course  without  investing);  after  somewhat 
heating  the  tooth  in  a  Bunson  burner^   a 
small  quantity  of  gutta  percha  is  moulded 
about  it  with  the  fiugers,  the  pin  is  shaped 
to  aproximately  fit  the  root ;  the  whole  is 
then  somewhat  warmed  and  pressed  to  place, 
no  attention  being  paid  to  keeping  the  root 
dry;  the  unfinished  piece  is  then  removed, 
and  all  excess  of  gutta-percha  is  trimed  ofl; 
a  fairly  solid  and  a  good  appearing  tempo- 
rary crown  has  been  made  in  less  time  than 
it  takes  to  explain.    Set  the  crown  with 
gutta-percha. 

A  number  of  interesting  papers  were 
read  by  the  elder  men  of  the  profession. 
Dr.  Taft's  paper,  speaking  of  the  benefit  of 
society  work,  was  endorsed  on  all  sides  and 
a  keen  interest  in  future  meetings  was 
aroused. 
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During  the  discuBsion  the  excellent  work 
of  Dr.  Crouse,  as  President  of  the  Dental 
Protective  Association,  was  most  highly  and 
most  deservedly  praised,  and  the  hope  was 
expressed  that  no  honest  practitioners  that 
had  any  feeling  of  good  fellowship  and 
honest  interest  in  his  profession,  as  well  as 
a  little  care  for  his  own  safety,  would  re- 
main without  the  fold  of  the  Dental  Pro- 
tective Association. 

The  meeting  concluded  with  a  banquet, 
which  was  attended  by  about  four  hundred, 
and  served  well  to  further  a  friendly  rela- 
tionship among  the  practitioners. 


H«   H*  o. 


Chicago,  Feb.  25th,  1898. 


ST.  LOUIS  COBBBSPONDENCE. 


THE  beggar's  formula. 

The  St.  Louis  Dental  Society's  Executive 
Committee  has  prepared  a  program  for  the 
year  1898  which  will  be  ready  to  distribute 
before  the  end  of  the  month.  The  year 
promises  to  be  one  of  unusual  interest,  a 
number  of  the  younger  men  are  coming  to 
the  front  and  are  encouraged  by  the  older 
members.  The  meeting  of  March  the  1st 
will  be  devoted  to  an  illustrated  paper,  by 
Dr.  Edward  H.  Angle  on  **Some  Important 
Facts  Relating  to  the  Mal-occlusion  of  the 
Teeth." 

A  number  of  the  St.  Louis  boys  attended 
the  Chicago  Clinics. 

For  the  past  three  years  dentists  in  St. 
Louis  have  had  frequent  visits  from  den- 
tists out  of  employment  and  having  a  hard- 
luck  story ;  of  late  these  visits  have  grown 
few  and  far  between.  One  morning  last 
week  an  old  man  called  and  announced  that 
he  used  to  be  a  dentist.  He  seemed  to  hes- 
itate in  presenting  his  mission,  evidently 
reading  my  mind  as  I  had  my  hand  in  my 
pocket,  not  my  hip-pocket,  ready  to  bring 
forth  a  dime,  as  I  fully  expected  him  to  ask 
fo):  something  with  which  to  get  a  cup  of 
coffee  and  a  roll;  but  a  mistake  had  been 


made,  as  he  brought  forth  an  ounce  bottle 
with  the  glass  stopper  securely  tied  down. 
He  announced  that  he  had  a  superior 
cement  for  mending  broken  plaster  casts, 
which  would  set  \n  three  minutes ;  he  said 
that  he  had  four  things  that  he  wished  me 
to  invest  in — ail  for  the  small  sum  of  fifty 
cents.  One  was  the  formula  for  the  cement, 
which  he  demonstrated  would  do  all  that 
he  claimed  for  it.  The  cement  is  made  by 
dissolving  celluloid  in  ether.  He  used  the 
sheet  celluoid  which  can  be  secured  from 
dealers  in  art  supplies,  for  a  cement  Add 
sufficient  celluloid  to  make  a  very  thick, 
creamy  paste.  The  broken  surface  is  thick- 
ly coated  and  the  parts  held  together  for  a 
few  moments  and  then  allowed  to  harden 
for  not  less  than  three  minutes  before 
handling.  He  also  stated  that  a  thin  mix- 
ture was  fine  for  coating  models  used  in  rub- 
ber work  to  prevent  the  plaster  sticking  to 
the  rubber  and  also  to  give  the  palatal  sur- 
face of  the  plate  a  polish,  claimed  that  it 
was  superior  to  collodion.  I  would  suggest 
using  the  colored  celluloid  or  to  color  the 
mass  by  the  use  of  a  little  red  analine,  firitt 
dissolving  the  analine  in  a  little  alcohol. 
The  advantage  in  the  color  is  that  one  can 
see  just  where  the  surface  is  varnished  and 
no  part  is  skipped. 

The  second  was  a  method  of  taking  plas- 
ter of  paris  impressions  for  partial  cases, 
without  any  danger  of  breaking  the  impres- 
sion. The  mouth  is  prepared  for  the  taking 
of  the  impression  by  filling  up  the  spaces 
between  the  remaining  teeth  with  modeling 
compound  and  placing  some  of  the  com- 
pound on  the  side  towards  which  a  leaning 
tooth  pointed,  then  coat  the  teeth  and  com- 
pound with  the  following  mixture :  Plaster 
of  paris,  one  part,  soapstone  three  parts 
After  taking  the  impression  out  of  the 
mouth  replace  the  cores  in  the  impression. 

The  third  was  a  method  of  making  a 
plate  stick,  no  mater  what  its  shape  or  con- 
dition. With  a  soft  lead  pencil  mark  on 
the  model  the  outline  of  the  plate,  going 
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.acrosB  the  heel  of  the  plate,  with  a  knife, 

make  a  groove,  following  the  pencil  mark, 

make  a  solution  of  rubber,  with  which  var- 

niah  the  groove,   and  then    place  in  the 

groove  a  narrow  strip  of  soft  rubber,  such 

as  is  used  for  making  rubber  stamps,  the 

•case  is  waxed  up  to  the  strip,  and  in  invest- 

/ing  allow  the  plaster  in  the  lower  part  of 

the  flask  to  come  above  the  strip  so  as  to 

confine  the  same  when  the  flask  is  closed. 

If  preferred,  velum  rubber  may  be  used  to 

make  this  soft  rim.  " 

The  fourth  was  a  method  of  making  a 
die  and  counter,  without  the  use  of  mould- 
ing sand.  It  is  simply  the  dipping  pro- 
•cesB,  using  the  following  alloy  for  both  die 
.and  counter :  * 

Bismuth 4  lbs. 

Tin 2}ll)8. 

Antimony 1  lb. 

Lead IJ  lbs. 

Melt  the  first  three  and  then  add  the 
fourth. 

If  any  of  the  readers  of  this  should  be 
•called  upon  by  the  party  mentioned,  give 
him  a  hearing  and  something  substantial  to 
help  him  along.  John  O.  Harper. 

St  LouiSy  i(o. 


GteranlumformoL 


We  took  notice  some  time  ago  in  the 
Weekly  of  the  favorable  and  excellent 
results  which  had  been  obtained  bv  the 
Formalin  in  connection  with  the  oil  of  gera- 
nium in  the  treatment  of  prutrescent  root- 
^canals.  MM.  B.  de  Marion  and  G.  Andr6, 
of  Paris,  who  have  been  instrumental  in 
bringing  the  properties  of  this  combination 
to  the  front,  have  made  further  investiga- 
tions, which  were  published  in  the  Monde 
Deniaire.  Formalin  applied  to  putrescent 
toot-canals  will  be  neutralized  and  dissolved 
•away  by  the  products  of  putrescence,  and  if 
the  latter  are  in  abu^ndance  a  frequent  re- 
newal of  the  dressing  is  necessary.  The 
-addition  of  the  oil  of  geranium,  which  is  a 
;good  antiseptic  as  well  as  highly  deodorizing, 


checks  the  further  development  of  any  sep- 
tic matter  and  so  brings  -the  formol  into 
play.  The  solution  now  in  use  consists  of 
80  parts  of  the  combination  of  oil  (tf  gera- 
nium (20  percent,  solution)  with  formol 
(40  per  cent  solution)  and  100  parts  of 
absolute  alcohol.  The  presence  of  the  latter 
and  the  oil  prevent  the  oxidation  of  the 
formalin.  This  is  of  importance,  as  the 
occurrence  of  periostitis  could  be  traced 
back  to  the  formation  of  the  acid  of  formol. 
Like  moat  aldehyde  compounds,  formol 
takes  up  oxygen,  yielding  the  acid  of  for- 
mol, which  is  very  irritating.         f.  a.  b. 


Oollege  Publications. 

Plunger  Points.  Number  2  of  this  in- 
teresting college  journal  has  reached  this 
office.  It  is  a  creditable  publication  by  the 
students  of  the  Dental  Department  of  the 
Southern  Medical  College,  this  city,  though 
we  do  not  like  the  name.  Such  publications 
are  of  much  interest  and  should  be  used  to 
great  benefit  to  those  about  to  enter  the  pro- 
fession. 

Through  them,  those  who  are  soon  to  go 
forth  as  graduates,  can  be  impressed  with  a 
professional  spirit  and  pride,  that  may  keep 
many  from  stumbling  into  the  sloughs  of 
quackery.  They  can  teach  the  way  of  pro- 
fessional life  in  a  maternal  way. 

A  New  Moyement  of  the  Heart. 


A  cablegram  from  Paris,  dated  Feb.  12, 
states  M.  Bouchard  has  discovered  a  new 
movement  of  the  heart  by  means  of  the 
Bcentgen  rays.  It  is  a  rythmic  dilation  dur- 
ing respiration  and  is  not  connected  with  the 
ordinary  movements  of  the  heart.  *'  It  ap- 
pears to  arise,''  says  The  Sun^  *<from  a 
diminution  of  pressure  in  the  interior  of  the 
thoracic  cage  during  respiration." 


Will  some  one  who  can  and  does  perform 
the  operation  successfully,  tell  us  how  to 
divest  a  tooth  of  its  enamel  preparatory  to 
crowning  it?  Tell  what  instruments  are 
needed ;  tell  all  about  it. 
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Notes  From  the  St.  Augustine 
Meeting:  of  the  Southern  Branch 
of  the  National  Dental  Associa^ 
tion. 


We  wonder  if  that  will  not  soand  mxure 
pleasing  to  some. 

President  E.  P.  Beadles  excelled  all 
former  efforts  to  procure  material  for  a  suc- 
cessful meeting. 

We  heard  no  one  express  regrets  that  the 
meeting  was  held  at  such  an  inaccessible 
place,  but  we  are  sure  that  the  Society  has 
agreed  unanimously,  that  we  will  not  go 
there  again  soon. 

Success  I  Success  I !  was  the  unanimous 
verdict,  but  all  conceded  the  fact  that 
nothing  was  ^ined  to  the  Society  by  meet« 
ing  in  Florida. 

Papers  I  Papers ! !  Papers !  I !  Nothing 
like  it  ever  seen.  Three  sessions  a  day  for 
three  days  and  nights  did  not  give  time  to 
read  more  than  two-thirds  of  them.  Many 
good  papers  were  read  by  title.  One  im- 
portant committee  did  not  report  at  all. 

Such  energy,  such  interest,  such  devotion 
to  duty  and  such  deference  was  never  shown 
to  a  presiding  officer,  as  was  accorded  Presi- 
dent Beadles. 

Several  distinguished  visitors  were  presen  t. 
Prominently  among  the  number  was  Dr. 
Woodbury,  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  who 
gave  us  several  interesting  talks. 

Of  the  meritorious  essays  at  the  meeting, 
we  cannot  refrain  from  speaking  of  the  re- 
markably well  prepared  paper  on  ''  Dental 
Education  from  a  College  Standpoint,"  by 
Dr.  J.  A.  Chappie,  of  The  Weelky  edi- 
torial staff.  This  paper  contains  points  of 
interest  to  everybody  and  is  commendable 
for  its  clear  cut  views. 

Who  measures  swords  with  B.  Holly 
Smith,  has  got  something  to  do  to  defend 
himself.  Out  of  that  frail  body  an  intel- 
lectual giant  is  growing.     Watch  him. 

Dr.  J.  Y.  Crawford  was  there  with  his 
enthusiasm  raised  to  the  highest  pitch,  under 


the  stimulating  influences  of  the  balmy 
breezes,  beautiful  scenes,  and  sweetHBcented 
flowers. 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you,  how  many  attend 
dental  meetings,  who  never  contribute  any- 
thing for  the  support  of  the  Society  ?  Well, 
it  is  a  fact,  and  withoet.  doulit,  an  evil  is 
springing  up  on  that  line,  which  must  be 
combatted.  Benefits  are  to  be  received  frorn^ 
attendance  at  a  successful  convention  of  in* 
calculable  value,  and  it  is  nothing  else  but  a 
stingy  penuriousuess  in  a  man  who  attends 
from  year  to  year  reaping  the  benefits,  and 
shirking  the  payment  of  the  small  amount  of 
annual  dues  necessary  to  keep  the  Society 
in  existence. 

Dr.  G.  F.  S.  Wright,  of  South  Carolina, 
who  is  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  old 
Southern  Dental  Association,  was  at  theSt. 
Augustine  meeting.  Dr.  Wright  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Examining  Board  of  his- 
State  for  over  twenty  years.  So  many  faith- 
ful years  of  service  deserves  praise  and  ap- 
preciation. 

All  attention  must  now  turn'  to  Dr.  W.  £. 
Walker,  the  new  President-elect,  and  New 
Orieans,  the  next  place  of  meeting. 

H.  H.  Johnson. 


The  Arkansas  Case. 


I  see  in  the  last  number  of  the  Weeklt 
a  report  of  a  case  by  Dr.  Newbern,  of 
Memphis,  in  which  he  exposes  a  very  bad 
practice  too  often  indulged  in.  He  also 
states  that  the  operator  who  did  the  work 
was  registered  by  the  Arkansas  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the- 
impression  that  said  Board  was  responsible 
for  doing  the  profession  great  harm.  The 
Doctor  certainly  knows  enough  of  legislation* 
regulating  dental  practice,  to  know  that  all 
practitioners  are  allowed  to  register,  who 
were  actively  engaged  in  piaetiee  at  the 
time,  regardless  of  qualifications.  I  expect 
I  registered  the  person  referred  to,  myself, 
but  had  no  option  in  the  matter,  as  has 
been  done  by  Boards  in  the  majority  of  the 
States.  Yours, 

M.  C.  Mabshalu 

St.  LouU,  Mo. 
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Should  Teeth  be  Devitalized 
PreyiouB  to  Crowning. 


The  impression  seems  to  be  gaining  ground 
that  the  liability  to  after-trouble  from  crown: 
ing  live  teeth,  where  they  have  to  be  ground 
and  shaped,  fully  justifies  devitalizing  all 
such  as  a  preparatory  step  previous  to  oper- 
ating. Dr.  H.  J.  Ooslee  has  written  inter- 
estingly oa  this  subject  in  a  paper  read  be- 
fore the  Chicago  Dental  Society  an4  pub- 
lished in  Dental  Seview.  His  argument  is 
as  follows  in  favor  of  devitalizing : 

"  The  encompassing  of  a  tooth  containing 
a  vital  pulp  with  a  metal  cap  and  the  inter- 
vening layer  of  cement  hermetically  isolates 
and  excludes  it  from  all  normal  external 
inflaenoes,  such  as  temperature  and  nutri- 
tive secretions,  upon  the  nerve  and  blood 
^PP'7>  thereby  being  the  medi»  of  estab- 
^^Qg  an  unnatural  condition  to  begin  with, 
^m  which  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
observe  and  deduct  its  ultimate  death  is 
^ost  bvariably  bound  to  result.     It  is,  I 


am  confident,  only  a  matter  of  time.  Does 
not  the  very  study  of  nature  herself  seem 
to  make  it  reasonable  and  self-evident  ?  Is 
there  not  always  some  manifested  revolt,  to* 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  against  the  disturb- 
ance of  that  condition  which  aids  and  pro- 
motes functional  activity  ? 

**  How  often  are  we  called  upon  to  treat 
blind  or  even  chronic  abscesses  involving 
roots  carrying  crowns,  which  have  resulted 
from,  and  been  the  sequence  of,  the  estab- 
lisbKuent  of  ihie  same  condition  ?  . 

<<And  again,  if  a  tooth  is  sufficiently  de- 
cayed, or  caries  extensive  enough  to  war- 
rant crowning,  there  is  or  has,  very  likely, 
at  some  time  .been  more  or  less  inflamma- 
tion, which  renders  lees  liable  its  permanent 
vitality  under  those  conditions.  And,  fur- 
thermore, in  the  preparation  of  a  tooth  that 
has  little  or  no  caries  present,  as  is  some- 
times permissible  for  bridge  work,  it  is,  ow- 
ing to  its  sensitiveness,  almost  absolutely 
impossible  to  properly  shape  it  for  the  recep- 
tion of  an  accurately  fitting  band;  and 
even  granting  such  as  possible  in  some  cases, 
would  not  the  shock  be  oftentimes  severe 
enough  to  superinduce  a  stage  of  inflamma- 
tion suflSciently  virulent  to  hasten  or  cause 
the  destruction  of  the  pulp  ?" 

The  discussion  which  followed  the  reading 
of  the  paper  did  not  entirely  uphold  the 
views  of  the  writer.  Dr.  Schwartz,  in  open- 
ing the  discussion,  said : 

''I  consider  that  the  removal  of  the 
enamel  in  all  cases  of  crown  and  bridge 
work  should  be  thoroughly  done,  and  in 
trying  to  remove  it  from  the  teeth,  in  bicur 
pids  especially,  as  for  instance  lower  bicus- 
pids, where  the  contour  is  so  decided  that 
the  removal  of  the  enamel  would  so  nearly 
encroach  upon  the  pulp  that  it  would  be 
asking  a  great  deal  of  the  pulp  to  withstand 
the  shock,  and  afterward  carry  a  bridge  that 
would  be  constantly  irritating  it,  you  could, 
hardly  expect  a  pulp  to  live.  My  clinical 
experience  is  that  in  the  majority  of  cases - 
treated  thus  death  inevitably  follows/' 
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The  other  speakers  were  not  so  decided  in 
their  views. 

After  all  is  said,  in  most  cases  common 
:  sense  must  dictate.  No  set  rule  can  be 
made  for  any  case  or  class  of  cases.  In 
:8ome  instances  the  very  nature  of  the  case 
would  suggest  devitalizing  being  the  best 
thing  to  do,  while  in  others  it  would  not  be 
advisable  at  all.  The  theory  that  a  cap  of 
metal  lined  with  cement,  being  an  unnat- 
ural condition,  would  produce  death  of  the 
pulp,  will  not  prove  so  in  practice.  Where 
from  close  bite  or  other  cause  it  becomes 
necessary  to  grind  very  much  of  the  tooth 
away,  devitalization  may  be  best,  but  in 
most  instances  it  is  our  opinion  that  it  is  not 
good  practice  to  do  so.  h.  h.  j. 


Pulp  Canals. 


It  has  often  been  said  the  subject  of  fill- 
ing root  canals  has  been  overwritten,  and 
is  entirely  threadbare,  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  it 
is  a  question  which  comes  so  close  to  us  in 
•every-day  practice,  and  at  times  gives  us 
much  trouble,  and  is  of  such  vital  interest 
to  the  patient,  that  the  subject  will  not 
down,  but  instead  continues  to  attract  the 
attention  of  readers  nearly  every  time,  and 
furnishes  interesting  occupation  to  those 
who  boast  the  patronage  of  science,  and  spurn 
the  idea  of  anything  commonplace.  Dr. 
W.  T.  McLean  read  a  paper  on  this  import- 
ant subject  before  the  Ohio  State  Dental 
Society,  which  appeared  in  1;he  February 
number  of  the  Ohio  Dental  Journal,  which 
is  very  interesting  reading  to  the  practical 
•dentist,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract : 

"It  is  well  understood  that  the  tooth 
receives  its  principal  nourishment  from  the 
pulp,  and  if  it  were  not  necessary  for  its 
preservation,  there  is  no  doubt  it  would 
have  been  a  natural  factor  to  eliminate  it. 
It  is  known  that  after  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  there  is  an  improved  cuticle  change  oc- 
curring in  the  structure  of  the  tooth,  and 
.this  improvement  is  greatly  lessened  ti^hen  the 


pulp  is  destroyed.     Owing  to  the  fact  that 

there  is  organic  and  inorganic  matter  which 
enters  into  the  formation  and  substance  of  a 
tooth,  they  are  equally  essential  for  its  main- 
tenance.    I  divide  pulpless   teeth  into  two 
major  classes,  viz :  The  medico-surgical  and 
the  septo-carious.     The  first  class  are  those 
where  the  pulp  is  found  exposed,  vital  or 
partially  so,  and  the  second  class  are  those 
where  the  pulp  has  become  devitalized  by 
septic   and  carious  encroachment.     In  the 
first  class  the  treatment  is  not  complicated 
and  the  progress  is  good.     In  the  second 
class  there  is  invariably  a  septic  condition 
present  at  the  apices  of  the  roots,  and  fre- 
quently a  necrotic  condition  of  the  perice- 
mentum, and  possibly  a    disintegration  of 
the  alveolar  process,  the  result  of  necrosis. 
In  this  class  the  prognosis  is  only  fair.     I 
never  attempt  to  treat  a  pulpless  tooth  upon 
which  J  cannot  apply   the   rubberdam  ;  to    . 
my  mind  this  is  imperative ;  after  its  ac- 
complishment I  obtain  direct  access  to  the 
cavity  and  canals  of  the  tooth  to  be  treated, 
never  fearing  the  sacrifice  of  enamel,  and 
dentin  sufficiently  to  that  end.     In  the  first 
class  the  removal  of  the  vital  pulp'  is  pain- 
lessly accomplished  by  the  chlorid  of  ether 
spray  (Bengue),  which  is  supplied  by  Gam- 
ing &  Co.,  New  York.     This  spray  requires 
about  ten   minutes'    time ;    aft^er  the    re- 
moval of    the  pulp,   which   is  done   with 
a   stiff  barbed   broach,  the'  tooth  is    per- 
mitted  to   return    to  its   previous    QOii'di- 
tion,    after  which  the  thorough  cleansing 
and   dehydration   of  the  dentin  surround- 
ing the  canal  is  accomplished.     The  canal 
is  well  wiped   with    Ceylon  oil  of  cinna- 
mon, and  hot  air  blown  into  it  for  a  few 
minutes.     The  heat  vajporizes  the  medica- 
ment and  causes  it  to  permeate  the  dentin 
slightly,  and  renders  the  canals  and  apical 
space  sufficiently  aseptiec  to  prevent  sepsis. 
The  canals  are  now  filled  with  powdered  as- 
bestos  made  into  a  thin  paste  with  a  fifty 
per     cent,      solution     of     silver    nitrate. 
This  paste   is  pumped   into  the  canals  by 
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BsiDg  a  plain  broach  upon  which  is 
wrapped  a  few  fibers  of  cotton  and 
completely  filled.  Ebrvard  cement  is  used 
to  protect  the  contents  of  the  canals.  The 
tooth  thus  treated  is  given  forty-eight  to 
ninety-six  hours  to  become  accustomed  to 
its  changed  condition,  after  which  filling, 
crowning  or  preparation  of  bridge  abut* 
ment  may  be  accomplished  with  propriety. 

In   the  second  class  the  operative  pro- 
cedure differs  inasmuch  as  complete  asepsis 
is  more  difficult  to  obtain,  and  a  correct 
diagnosis  cannot  be  made,  as  the  degree  of 
the  pathological  condition  cannot  with  ex- 
actness be  ascertained.     We  find  in  this  va- 
riety foreign  matter,  pus  and  possibly  ne- 
crosis of  the  alveolus.     The  treatment  is  as 
follows :  The  rubberdam  is  applied  to  the 
cavity  and  canals,  an   open,  free  access  is 
obtained  with  aseptic  instruments,  and  hot 
water  is  injected  into  the  canals  by  a  hypo- 
dermic syringe  until  all  loosened  debris  is 
removed.     Next  pyrozone  is  injected;  if  pus 
be  present  it  will  be  forced  out ;  a  few  in- 
jections will  sufiice;  bibulous  paper  placed 
conveniently    will   catch  and   absorb    the 
overflow  of  medicament,  and  prevent  soiling 
the-patient's  clothing.     The  canal  is  next 
dehydrated   with  Evans'  root  dryer,   and 
cotton  saturated   with    oil    of   cinnamon, 
loosely  placed  and  retained  in  place  with 
gQtta*percha  stopping.     The  patient  is  dis- 
missed   with    instructions   to    return     in 
forty-eight  hours.     The  treatment  is  con- 
tinned  for  three  or  four  sittings,  depending 
Upon  the  severity  of  the  case  and  the  recu- 
perative powers  of  the  patient,  allowing  the 
same  length  of  time  between  each  treatment. 
When  a  fistulous  opening  is  present,   and 
the  exudation  of  pus  is  noticeable,  I  bur 
through  this  opening  and  endeavor  to  reach 
the  apical  space,  and  inject  pyrozone  through 
the  canals  and  have  it  traverse  the  fistulous 
^ract.    The  object  i^  to  mechanically  and 
aseptically  cleanse  it.     I  pext  partially  dry 
Ais  tract,  and»  with  .a  hypodermic  syringe, 
inject  oil  of  cinnamon  so  that  it  oozes  from 


the  gum  opening.  This  is  continued  until 
fetid  odor  and  sensitiveness  are  eradicated. 
The  completion  is  the  same  as  the  first  class, 
using  my  judgment  in  performing  the  most 
desirable  operation." 

Dr.  J.  Taft,  in  discussing  the  paper,  said : 
*'  Where  the  pulp  is  to  be  destroyed,  the 
course  recommended  by  the  paper  is  much 
better  than  to  poison  the  pulp  by  the  use  of 
arsenous  acid.  This  is  often  the  cause  of 
trouble  afterward;  sometimes  the  trouble 
follows  quickly;  sometimes  it  appears  long 
afterward.  This  can  be  demonstrated  by 
any  one  who  is  careful  to  note  the  result." 
Dr.  Taft  thinks  inflammatory  conditions  will 
sooner  or  later  follow  where  devitalization 
was  accomplished  by  the  use  of  arsenic, 
when  there  would  have  been  immunity  from 
any  such  disturbance,  had  some  of  the 
other  methods,  such  as  the  use  of  cocain, 
been  employed ;  at  least,  that  is  the  infer- 
ence to  be  deduced  from  his  remarks.  There 
is,  however,  one  point  in  the  paper  that  is 
not  quite  clear : 

The  writer  says  he  never  attempts  to  treat 
a  pulpless  tooth  upon  which  he  cannot  ad- 
just the  rubberdam.  It  would  seem  to  the 
practical  mind  upon  this  point,  that  he  is 
either  an  exceptional  expert  in  the  manipu- 
lation of  rubberdam,  or  that  he  suffers  many 
teeth  to  be  lost  which  other  operators  would 
save.  It  is  well  known  that  many  opera- 
tors fill  the  cervical  portion  of  the  cavity 
with  amalgam  for  the  specific  purpose  of  be- 
ing able  to  place  the  rubberdam  before  com- 
pleting the  operation  with  gold.  With  this 
exception  it  seems  that  the  writer  has  given 
us  a  good  paper. 

Sensitive  Erosions. 


It  has  long  been  known  that  nitrate  of 
silvier  would  relieve  sensitiveness  about  the 
necks  of  teeth  caused  by  recession  of  the  gum, 
erosions,  etc.  Dr.  C.  L.  Synder  gives  a 
good  method  of  applying  the  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver. He  takes  a  soaall  silver  wire  about 
eighteen  gauge  and  fixes  it  in  a  handle.  By 
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slightly  heating  the  end  of  the  wire  and  may  as  well  give  up  and  subscribe  to  aoj* 

touching  it  to  the  stick  of  nitrate  of  silver  a  thing  they  ask."    It  is  hard  for  this  scribe 

portion  will  melt  and  a  little  bead  will  form  to  say  how  much  luck  Hunt  is  having  on 

on  the  end  of  the  wire.     This  makes  a  splen-  his  hunt  in  the  West.     He   must  at  least 

did  device  for  applying    the  caustic  just  have  flushed  his  game  by  this  time,  but  it 

where  it  is  wanted.     A  platinum  wire  might  is  certain  that  '*  Catch  "  is  catching  in  the 

be  better  than  silver.  South.     He  is  old  in  the  woods  and  knows 

While  speaking  of  these  sensitive  cases  just  when  to  pull  the  trigger.     He  is  a  sore 

about  the  necks  of  tjeeth  we  would  like  to  shot  and  brings  home  a  bag  full  every  time; 

call  attention   again  to  Phillips'    Milk  of  but  ''Catch"  is  such  a  marvelous  catcher 

Magnesia.     In  some  cases  its  effects  are  most  that  the  game  just  tumbles  to  him. 

happy.     Patients  will  come  to  you  with  the  .  Say,  do  you  take  tbe  Weekly  ?        a. 

complaint  that  they  have  been  unable  to  

brush  their  teeth  on  account  of  the  extreme  ^  Solution  for  Stopping  FaUingr 

sensitiveness.     Upon  examination  you  find  Hair, 

the  gums  about  the  margins  red  and  angry  ^^^  jj^^  ^  TherapeuUque  gives  the  fol- 

looking,  with  a  ragged,  fringed  appearance  lowine: 

about  the  edges.     The  saliva  will  be  found  j^    Hydrochlor.  of  quinine  .  .  .  sJ. 

to  be  viscid  and  ropy,  and  if  tested  will  in  Timnic  acid 3  jj. 

most  cases  give  an  acid  reaction.     In  such  Alcohol  (70  per  cent.)  .  .  .oisa. 

cases  there  is  nothing  so  effectual  and  bene-  '^''''''^'  ^^  cantharides  ....  3  "*«• 

ficial  as  Phillipe'  Milk  of  Magnesia  l^'jllgne^  [  ]  [      [  [  [  JT 

Instruct  the  patient  to  use  it  op  the  brush  Vanillin gr.ij. 

as  a  dentifrice  morning  and  night,  and  also  Pul v.  sandalwood 3j. 

prescribe  small  doses  taken  internally.     The  This  mixture,  after  being  well  mixed  and 

results  will  be  found  to  be  satisfactory,  shaken,  is  allowed  to  stand  for  four  days  and 

Every  pregnant  woman  should  be  supplied  is  then  filtered.     It  is  rubbed  into  the  scalp 

with  litmus   paper  and  a  bottle  of  Phillipb'  daily  for  the  purpose  named. 

Milk  of  Magnesia,  with  instructions  how  and  

when  to  use  it     If  such  precautions  were  Arsenic  in  Oement, 

taken  we  would  have  less  trouble  with  such  ^^  Prothero,  before  the  Chicago  Dentol 
P*^^®°*®-             ^'  ^'  ^'  Society,  made  the  statement  that  tests  re- 
Tit  for  Tat.  vealed  the  presence  of  arsenic  in  most  of 

the  cement  powders   now  on  the  market. 

Our  distinguished  contemporary,  Editor  Marsh's  test  is  the  one  he  applied.     As  it  is 

Bethel  of  the  (Mo  Denial  JowmaL,  makes  a  a  simple  test,  any  one  can  make  it,  and 

clever  hit  when  he  plays  upon  the  name  of  prove  or  disprove  this  assertion.     It  is  apt 

our  editor  in  chief.     Speaking  of  the  Indi*  to  be  true,  as  arsenic  is  usually  present  in 

ana  Dented  Journal  and  its  sagacious  editor,  commercial  oxide  of  zinc. 

Dr.  Gteo.  Hunt,  and  this  sparkling  gem  of  Can  this  be  the  reason  why  so  many  pulps 

dental  literature — the  American  Dental  die  under  cement  fillings  ? 

Weekly — both  being  young  in  years  but  

old  in  wisdom,  he  says :  *' There  is  no  escape;  Polish  for  NiokeL 

you  have  got  to  subscribe.     With  Hunt  ^,,                    ,  ";     T     ^    -        ,     ,    . 

L     A«      •    ; u    Tir  ^      J  i«r«  4  uw     4.  V  Mix   rouge  and  lard.     A  flannel  cloth 

hunting  m  the  West  and     Catch   catehmg  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  preparation  is  excellent  for 

in  the  South,  you  just  as  well  say  *0,  Lord,  rubbing  the  nickeled  parts  of  dental  fiimi- 

there  is  no  chance  to  escape  now.'    You  ture. 
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Dentistry  in  the  Twenties. 


Exiraetsfrom  the  Works  of  Samuel  S,  FUeh, 

Thinking  it  would  be  interefiting  to  The 
Weekly  readers,  I  have  spent  a  brief  sea- 
eon  with  the  teachings  of  the  above  author, 
who  is  accredited  as  being  one  of  the  lights 
of  his  day,  and  who  no  doubt  gives  us  a  faith- 
ful portrayal  of  our  science  at  that  time. 
Few,  if  any,  shall  be  my  comments  on  his 
teachings,  but  will  leave  to  those  who  read 
these  extracts  to  say  if  the  people  should 
appreciate  what  an  intelligent  application  of 
scientific  principles  in  our  profession  has 
done  for  them. 

TREATMENT   OF  COMPLICATED  CASES. 

''Attempts  to  destroy  the  inflamed  nerves 
of  teeth,  especially  the  molar  and  bicuspid, 
are  not  only  very  painful,  but  most  usually 
ineffectual.  If  we  succeed  in  destroying 
the  nerve,  the  tooth  is  often  rendered  al- 
most useless 

'*  I  here  subjoin  a  case  of  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  destroy  the  nerves  of  a  diseased 
tooth,  which  came  under  the  observation  of 
nay  friend,  Mr.  Eleaser  Parmley,  of  New 
York.  *In  a  front  tooth  the  nerve  is  most 
commonly  destroyed  by  a  single  operation, 
because  the  fang  is  single  and  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  more  perpendicular  than 
in  a  tooth  with  divaricating  fangs.  But 
it  is  an  erroneous  idea  that  a  diseased  tooth, 
if  it  has  more  than  a  single  fang,  may  be 
i^ndered  useful  and  free  from  pain  by  de- 
BtToying  its  nerves.     The  practice  has  only 


served  to  expose  the  emptiness  of  the  the- 
ory, since  most  of  those  who  have  under- 
gone the  operation,  which  can  be  termed 
little  less  than  martyrdom,  have  barely 
found  that  they  have  been  made  to  forget 
the  usual  pain  of  toothache  in  the  unuttera- 
ble agony  of  the  operation.  But  this  is  not 
all  the  objection;  for  where  the  operator  is 
so  fortunate  as  partially  to  destroy  the 
nerves  of  double  teeth,  as  even  this  is  very 
rarely  the  ca«e,  the  membranes  are  apt  to 
become  diseased  by  inflammatory  action, 
and  the  tooth  requires  to  be  extracted  in  a 
very  short  time  afterwards.  It  cannot 
therefore  be  too  strongly  urged,  that  where 
a  double  tooth  is  painful  and  has  become  so 
much  decayed  as  not  to  be  capable  of  being 
saved  by  the  operation  of  stopping,  it 
should,  in  order  to  prevent  all  unpleasant 
consequences,  be  extracted  immediately.  In 
evidence  of  the  fallacy  of  the  attempts  of 
destroying  the  nerves  of  the  back  teeth,  I 
shall  adduce  a  single  instance,  which  came 
under  my  own  observation. 

'<  A  gentleman  possessing  highly  organized 
teeth,  having  twice  suffered  very  serious 
lacerations  of  the  bone  from  extraction,  and 
having  even  been  threatened  with  lockjaw, 
submitted  to  having  the  fangs  of  the  first 
lower  molars,  which  had  long  been  a  source  of 
torture,  drilled,  with  the  hope  of  thus  eradi. 
eating  its  nerves.  The  operation,  after  ex- 
cruciating agonies,  proved  within  a  few 
hours  to  have  been  use!  :ss ;  the  cavity  of 
the  tooth  was  then  fiUeu  with  a  compound 
metallic  stopping ;  but  the  pain  returned 
with  such  violence  that  it  was  necessary  to 
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remove  it.  The  patient  continaed  during 
many  months  to  make  every  application 
and  adopt  every  measure  which  the  most 
experienced  medical  practitioners  could 
suggest,  but  in  vain.  His  protracted  suf- 
fering brought  on  a  low  fever,  accompanied 
by  frequent  delirium.  Efforts  were  again 
and  again  made  at  extraction ;  but  at  the 
first  touch  of  an  instrument  the  patient  was 
always  seized  with  convulsions  and  the  op- 
eration could  not  be  effected.  Having  thus 
lingered  on  for -six  months,  the  tooth  was 
fortunately  extracted  during  a  period  of  in- 
sensibility, the  result  of  intense  suffering ; 
but  although  the  expected  local  relief  was 
thus  obtained,  several  months  elapsed  be- 
fore he  regained  his  former  health  and 
vigor.  The  tooth  was  examined  after  ex- 
traction, when  it  appeared  that  very  trifling 
portions  of  the  nerve  had  been  destroyed,  . 
that  one  fang  contained  a  large  and  vigor- 
ous nerve,  sending  off  five  branches  at  its 
point ;  the  other  fang,  a  large  nerve  equally 
unaltered,  sending  off  six  branches  around 
its  point.' 

**A11  these  modes  of  destroying  the  nerve 
occasion  great  pain  to  the  patient  in  most 
cases,  and  what  is  still  more  objectionable, 
by  destroying  the  nerve,  the  rest  of  the  vital- 
ity of  the  crown  and  body  of  the  tooth  is 
soon  lost,  and,  at  any  rate,  those  parts  change 
their  color  and  often  incline  to  produce  a 
diseased  state  of  the  gums  and  remaining 
teeth;  although  bad  consequences  may  arise 
to  the  patient  from  this  course,  still  in  some 
cases,  from  the  desire  of  the  patient  or 
our  own  inclination,  we  may  do  it  in  pref- 
erence to  extracting  the  tooth.  After  de- 
stroying the  nerve  we  should  immediately 
plug  the  tooth  and  leave  it  to  nature." 

OP  SUBSTANCES  PROPER    FOR   FILLING  THE 
CAVITIES  OF  THE  TEETH. 

*'It  would  seem  superfluous  to  speak 
particularly  upon  this  subject"  (If  this 
subject  was  thread-bare  in  that  day,  what 
may  be  said  of  it  to-day ;  or  considering 
the  bent  and  genius  of  the  human  mind,  its 


achievements  and  possibilities,  may  it  not 
be  said  that,  comparatively  speaking,  this 
same  subject  is  as  embryonic  now  as  then  ? 
"A.")  "One  would  suppose  that  the  com- 
mon sense  and  discrimination  of  men,  and 
practitioners  in  particular,  would  determine 
this  point  after  the  years  of  experience  that 
have  elapsed  since  plugging  the  teeth  has 
been  practiced.  But  such  is  the  ignorance 
or  cupidity  of  some  dentists  at  this  period, 
that  there  are  not  wanting  men  who  will 
assert  to  their  patients  that  lead  or  tin  is 
better  than  gold,  and  thereby  impose  in  the 
grossest  manner  upon  their  patients  and  the 
public  in  general.  Of  this,  as  an  illustra- 
tion, I  will  mention  the  following  case: 
Two  young  gentlemen  who  were  preparing 
for  the  Christian  ministry  called  on  me  in 
May,  1827,  to  consult  me  respecting  their 
teeth.  I  found  in  both  that  their  teeth  were 
in  a  very  bad  condition.  The  front  incisors 
of  both  were  in  a  state  of  decay.  I  advised 
a  course  of  dental  operations,  which  would 
place  their  teeth  and  gums  in  a  state  of 
health,  and  that  the  carious  front  teeth 
should  be  plugged  with  gold ;  and  more  es- 
pecially so,  because  they  were  intending  to 
become  public  speakers,  in  whom  the  health 
and  beauty  of  the  teeth  are  indispensable 
to  a  cleanly  appearance  of  their  mouths, 
and  perfect  enunciation  of  language. 

"They  both  went  away,  saying  if  they 
concluded  to  have  their  teeth  operated  upon 
they  would  call  soon.  One  of  them  called 
in  two  or  three  days,  and  by  a  judicious 
course  of  operations  on  the  principles  before 
detailed  and  which  will  be  hereafter,  I 
rendered  his  teeth  perfectly  healthy.  The 
upper  incisors,  two  or  three,  I  plugged  with 
gold  in  a  very  perfect  manner,  so  that  I 
saw  him  in  the  next  November  and  his 
teeth  were  all  in  fine  order  and  health. 

<<  While  plugging  his  teeth  he  told  me  that 
his  friend  who  came  with  him  at  first  to  ask 
my  advice,  had  called  upon  another  dentist 
who  persuaded  him  that  tin-foil  was  ftr 
better  than  gold  for  plugging  the  teetb^ 
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that  h  was  retained  longer  and  waa  in  all 
respeots  qiufte  preferable  to  gold ;  and  so 
little  was  the  jaung  gentleman  acquainted 
with  the  subject,  that  he  suffered  the  dentist 
to  plug  his  teeth  with  tin-foil  and  two  or 
three  of  his  incisors,  one  of  which  he  said 
was  so  far  decayed  that  he  thiought  best  to 
leave  it  to  ultimate  destruction.    Now  any 
person  can  see  the  result  of  this  case.    A 
gradual  oxidation  to  a  certain  extent  of  the 
tin  immediately  commences  which  gives  the 
substance  of  the  tooth  opposite  the  plug  a 
dark  and  repulsive  appearance,  and  what  is 
far  worse  beyond  comparison,  that  by  the 
gradual  oxidation  of  the  tin   the  caries  of 
the  tooth  is  suffered  to  go  on,  favored  by 
the  oxidizing  metal,  and  ultimate  destruc- 
tion of  the  tooth  is  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence; whilst  those  as  in  the  first  case 
plugged  with  gold  will  remain  in  all  prob- 
ability external  caries  excepted,  during  the 
life  of  the  patient  precisely  as  when  first 
introduced.     It  is  but  a  few  weeks  since  I 
saw  the  front  incisor,  shown  me  by  a  young 
lady,  which  had  been  plugged  about  two 
years,  and  with  lead,  in  which  the  lead  was 
almost  completely  oxidated  and  the  caries 
had  proceeded  so  far  as  to  entirely  destroy 
the  vitality,  and  almost  the  substance  of  the 
tooth,  BO  much  so  that  I  could  pass  a  probe 
directly  through   the  front  surface  of  the 
tooth  which  was  black  and  a  mere  shell. 
She   told    me    that  when  the  tooth   was 
plugged  it  was  but  little  decayed. 

*'  Cases  of  this  kind  are  seen  every  day, 
and  yet  some  dentists  have  the  hardihood 
to  assert  that  tin  and  lead  are  as  proper  for 
plugging  the  teeth  as  gold,  although  be  it 
said,  to  the  credit  of  the  profession,  that 
very  few  respectable  dentists  are  guilty  of 
thia  abominable  ignorance  or  dishonesty. 
Lead  may  be  applied,  as  we  have  before 
mentioned,  to  cover  the  nerve  of  the  tooth, 
and  the  filling  completed  with  gold:  Tin- 
foil, if  pure,  may  be  used  in  some  cases  for 

plugging  the  grinding-teeth  if  the  patients 
are  not  able  to  pay  for  gold,  or  if  the  gold 
cannot  be  obtained." 


ICETHODS  OF  RETAHriNO  ABTIFIOIAL  TEETH 

m  THE  MOUTH. 

**  Ligatures.     ...     .     .    In  this  case 

we  should  have  to  continue  our  block  of 
teeth  to  the  last  molar  tooth  or  not  be  able 
to  use  a  ligature,  and  should  we  do  so;  a 
ligature  would  not  confine  such  a  large 
block  of  teeth  as  firmly  as  they  ought  to 
be.  In  the  next  place,  if  made  of  silk, 
etc.,  they  are  extremely  apt  to  contract  an 
unpleasant  taste  and  smell,  become  dirty, 
and  the  patient  is  obliged  to  change  them 
very  often.  If  made  of  gold  or  silver  wire, 
then  the  patient  will  be  troubled  to  untie 
them,  so  as  to  take  out  the  teeth  and  clean 
them  as  he  will  desire  to  do  occasionally, 
and  he  will  be  troubled  to  tie  them  in  again. 
In  the  third  place,  they  never  give  that 
firmness  to  the  new  teeth  which  we  desire 
and  the  teeth  are  constantly  moved  by  the 
tongue.  The  fourth  and  last  objection  I 
would  mention  to  ligatures  and  one  which, 
if  we  could  pass  by  all  others,  would  for- 
ever in  most  cases  forbid  their  use  alto- 
gether, is  the  injurious  effects  which  liga- 
tures suspending  the  teeth  have  upon  those 
living  teeth  to  which  they  are  tied.  Their 
first  bad  effect  is  to  pull  those  teeth  out  to 
which  they  are  tied,  which  they  generally 
do  sooner  or  later,  or  else  they  cut  off  the 
tooth,  as  I  have  seen  done  in  repeated  in- 
stances." 

PHYBIOLOGICAIi  OBSERVATIONS  UPON  STUMPS 
OF  TEETH,  ETC. — MODE  OF  PERFORMING 
THE  OPERATION,  INSTRUMENTS,  ETC. 

*' The  instruments  required  are  a  pair  of 
sharp-cutting  forceps,  like  extracting  for 
ceps,  only  attenuated  to  sharp  edges,  and 
well  tempered.  These  should  be  placed 
upon  the  tooth  to  be  excised,  and  carried 
close  to  the  gum,  and  even  raise  the  gum  a 
little,  or  depress  it,  as  the  case  may  be, 
when,  with  a  steady,  deliberate  pressure 
upon  the  handles  of  the  forceps,  the  tooth 
is  instantly  cut  off*;  then,  with  a  pointed 
instrument,  we  may  remove  and  destroy  the 
nerve.     Having  done  this,  if  we  wish  to 
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engraft  a  new  tooth,  we  may  drill  up  the 
stump  as  much  as  will  be  necessary  for  the 
reception  of  a  pivot ;  but  we  must  not  at 
this  time  insert  the  tooth  ;  instead  of  which 
we  put  a  small  lead  pivot  in  the  fang  so 
firmly  that  it  will  not  drop  out ;  we  may 
then  dismiss  our  patient  for  at  least  one 
week,  with  directions  to  avoid  taking  cold 
or  heating  himself  much  during  that  time. 
At  the  expiration  of  seven  or  eight  days,  if 
little  or  no  inflammation  has  appeared,  we 
may  take  out  the  lead  pivot  and  engraft 
the  new  tooth.  In  cases  where  the  tooth  is 
so  far  decayed  or  crumbled  away  as  not  to 
require  much  cutting  away,  and  where  the 
lining  membrane  and  nerve  are  dead,  if  we 
wish  to  engraft  a  tooth  upon  the  stump  we 
may  drill  it  out  as  much  as  we  wish  to,  and 
then  insert  our  leaden  pivot,  as  before  di- 
rected ;  for  if  we  neglect  this  precaution, 
inflammation,  in  a  great  many  instances, 
will  take  place,  so  as  often  to  compel  us  to 
remove  the  engrafted  tooth,  or  at  any  rate 
it  will  greatly  weaken  the  stump  and  oc- 
casion much  suffering  to  the  patient.  It 
should  be  our  earnest  endeavor  to  save  pain 
to  our  patients  as  much  as  possible,  which 
will  be  done  to  a  great  degree  by  pursuing 
the  practice  I  have  here  detailed.  The 
many  cases  of  most  violent  inflammation 
and  extreme  suffering  occasioned  by  this 
mode  of  inserting  teeth  upon  stumps  with- 
out being  prepared  (so  much  so  in  many 
cases  as  to  almost  destroy  the  constitution 
and  health  of  the  patients)  has  often  thrown 
this  part  of  dental  surgery  into  great  disre- 
pute, and  has  been  a  standing  opprobrium 
to  the  profession.  These  wretched  effects 
in  every  case  when  I  have  followed  this 
plan,  have  been  completely  prevented,  and 
the  whole  course  of  operation  hajs  not  pro- 
duced as  much  pain  as  the  extraction  of 
the  tooth  or  stump  would  have  done.  Other 
modes  of  preparing  stumps  have  been 
practiced,  but  I  prefer  this  to  any  other. 
If  the  patients  do  not  wish  a  new  tooth  to 
be  engrafted,  then  we  need  not  drill  the 


fang,  but  fill  the  internal  cavity  with  a  piece 
of  soft,  pure  lead  wire,  so  firmly  introduced 
as  that  it  will  not  come  out  unless  done  so 
by  art.  Little  or  no  pain  will  ensue,  and 
the  patient's  mouth  will  retain  its  form.  I 
believe  that  this  plan  of  treating  the  front 
teeth  and  of  preparing  stumps  of  teeth  for 
insertion  of  artificial  teeth  is  founded  upon 
the  most  correct  surgical  principles,  and  if 
generally  adopted  will  disarm  this  part  of 
dental  surgery  of  nearly  all  its  terrors. 

"  We  should,  before  inserting  a  new  tooth 
upon  a  stump,  cut  away  the  end  of  the 
stump  so  that  the  end  of  the  new  tooth 
shall  pass  completely  within  the  gum  and 
firmly  against  the  end  of  the  stump. 
When  so  done  this  is  the  best  mode  of  in- 
serting artificial  teeth  with  which  we  are  at 
present  acquainted." 

ODONTALGIC  PILLS. 

*'  In  applying  medicines  to  the  exposed 
nerves  of  the  teeth,  either  to  relieve  tooth- 
ache or  prepare  the  nerves  of  the  teeth  for 
receiving  the  presence  of  metallic  stop- 
pings, it  is  often  convenient  and  indispensH- 
ble  to  form  our  medicines  into  pills,  so  as  to 
fill  the  cavity  of  a  tooth  in  this  way,  from 
which  fluid  medicines  would  immediately 
pass  off.  I  give  a  few  forms  of  these.  lu 
their  exhibition,  the  pills  are  to  be 
adapted  to  the  size  of  the  cavity  in  the  de- 
caying tooth,  and  after  introduced  it  should 
be  covered  with  a  piece  of  wax,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  pill  from  being  dissolved  into 
the  liquor  of  the  mouth  : 

*'  R     Pulvisgallie 3  ii. 

Opium 3  SB. 

PulviB  camphorae 3  jss. 

Tine,  daturas  stramonii q.  8. 

Reduce  the  BubBtance  to  pillB." 

D.  D.  Atkinson 


Perfect  ModeL 


To  make  a  perfect  model,  mix  the  plaster 
thin,  and  with  a  camel's  hair  pencil  work  it 
into  the  impression  up  to  the  gum  outline, 
pour  the  remainder  of  the  plaster  in  the 
impression.  H.  D.  Wilson. 
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TO    RBMOVE    ENAMEL    PRE- 
VIOUS TO  OROWNINQ. 


Li  answer  to  the  query  in  last  issue  of 
The  Weekly  I  will  give  my  method  for 
the  above  operation,  which  is  as  follows : 

Take  a  molar  or  bicuspid,  for  example, 
which  is  to  be  prepared  for  an  all-gold  shell 
crown.  Where  spacing  will  be  required 
between  the  tooth  to  be  crowned  and  the 
adjoining  tooth,  it  can  be  more  easily  ac- 
complished with  vulcan  disks,  which  are 
thin,  strong,  flexible  and  cut  rapidly.  Care 
should  always  be  used  not  to  cut  the  oppo- 
site tooth,  which  can  easily  be  avoided  by 
using  pressure  towards  the  tooth  to  be  pre- 
pared. By  the  time  sufficient  space  has 
been  obtained  these  two  sides,  the  anterior 
and  posterior  approximal,  have  generally 
been  squared  up  very  well,  as  these  thin 
disks  will  easily  pass  down  below  the  festoon 
of  gum  and  remove  all  the  enamel. 

The  buccal  and  lingual  sides  and  the  ap- 
proximo-buccal  and  approximo-Iingual  cor- 
ners is  generally  where  the  difficulty  arises. 

The  buccal  and  lingual  sides  down   to 
within  a  few  lines  of  the  gingival  margin 
may  be  easily  and  rapidly  cut   away  with 
small    carborundum     wheels,    which    now 
leaves  the  crown  of  the  tooth  above  the  neck 
in  a  sq  uare  shape.     The  disk  has  flattened  it 
on   the  approximal  sides,    and   the  small 
wheels  on  the  buccal  and  lingual  sides.     By 
takiug  small,  thin,  double  convex  carbo- 
rundum wheels  these  corners  may  be  cut 
down  until  the  tooth  takes  a  proper  shape 
and  all  the  enamel  Ib  removed,  except  a 
little  ring  around  the  neck  of  the  tooth, 
which   generally  extends  up  just  beneath 
the  gum   margin.     To   remove  this  little 
ring  of  enamel  there  is  nothing  so  eflectual 
as   ihe    vulcan    cups    or    concavo-convex 
wheels.     The  thin  edge  of  these  little  vul- 
can cup  wheels  will  pass  easily  down  below 
the  margin  of  the  gum   without  scarcely 
wounding  it  and  cut  off  all  the  irregularities 
ftod  excrescences.    The  range  of  work  which 


these  little  wheels  will  do  is  remarkable, 
and  they  are  hard  and  tough  and  do  not 
wear  easily.  After  cutting  and  leveling 
down  the  bumps,  the  surfaces  of  the  crown 
should  be  planed  ofi*  smooth  by  using  scalers 
made  very  hard  and  sharp.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  ordinary  diamond-pointed,  double- 
edged  scalers  are  best. 

By  placing  the  thumb  on  the  crown  of 
the  tooth  and  grasping  the  scaler  firmly  in 
the  fingers,  commencing  at  the  gum  line 
and  pulling  downward  towards  the  cutting 
edge,  the  surfaces  can  be  effectually  planed 
off*  and  rendered  perfectly  smooth.  If  any 
enamel  should  have  been  left  by  the  wheels 
it  can  be  easily  removed  with  the  scalers  in 
this  way. 

As  these  scalers  come  from  the  manufac- 
turers, they  are  too  soft  for  the  purposes 
suggested  above,  and  must  be  hardened. 
This  can  easily  be  done  by  heating  the 
point  to  a  white  heat  and  plunging  in  cold 
water  or  oil.  Some  claim  that  mercury  is 
still  better.  After  treating  them  in  this 
way  you  have  an  instrument  that  will  cut 
enamel,  or  even  glass  if  required. 

In  those  cases  of  leaning  third  molars 
which  have  tipped  forward  on  account  of 
the  loss  of  the  molars  in  front,  these  little 
cup  shaped  vulcan  wheels  are  indispensable 
for  reaching  the  anterior  surface. 

I  shall  offer  no  apology  for  consuming  so 
much  space  in  describing  a  simple  method 
of  removing  enamel.  I  believe  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  justifies  it. 

H.  H.  Johnson. 


TAKE  THE  CHIP  OFF  YOUR 

SHOULDER. 


For  many  months  we  have  had  a  flood  of 
criticism  pro  and  con  regarding  the  Facul- 
ties' Association  and  the  National  Board 
of  Dental  Examiners.  There  seems  to  be 
a  misunderstanding  or  disagreement  be- 
tween them. 

This  has  given  men  not  connected  with 
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either  association,  and  opposed  to  one  or 
both,  an  opportunity  to  '* roast." 

This  certainly  is  an  unfortunate  condi- 
tion of  affairs  for  both  associations. 

They  have  been  in  existence  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  have  done  a  great  and 
good  work.  It  seems  to  me  like  boys'  play 
for  the  members  of  the  two  associations, 
now,  to  get  into  a  fight  after  years  of  har- 
monious work. 

By  their  good  work  they  have  raised  the 
standard  of  the  colleges  and  the  standard 
for  admission  to  practice  in  the  various 
States.  By  their  efforts  State  laws  are 
gradually  becoming  more  uniform. 

Now  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  not  spoil 
all  their  good  work.  It  is  true  of  all  bodies 
in  power  that  they  become  more  or  less 
arrogant,  but  there  is  a  time  for  all  sensible 
men  to  call  a  halt. 

Let  each  member  of  either  association 
take  the  chip  off  his  shoulder  and  go  to 
work  as  he  did  in  years  past  and  hold  the 
ground  that  has  been  gained. 

There  is  a  great  amount  of  fault  found 
with  the  action  of  State  boards  by  the 
laity.  It  must  be  expected  ;  but  criticism 
of  the  ''make-up"  of  State  boards  comes 
with  poor  grace  from  members  of  faculties. 
Look  at  your  own  association.     Is  it  clean  ? 

State  boards,  like  all  other  bodies  of 
similar  nature,  make  mistakes  in  their 
membership  and  do  foolish  things.  Our 
own  board  has  made  mistakes  in  both,  and 
is  criticised;  but  our  board  has  done  a 
noble  work  in  our  State,  especially  taking 
into  consideration  the  faulty  law  that  it 
had  to  contend  with  and  the  meager  fi- 
'nances  at  its  command.  Now  that  we  at 
last  have  a  law  providing  funds  for  the 
board  expenses,  we  have  good  men  that  are 
foolish  enough  to  try  to  have  that  clause  in 
our  law  repealed.  In  all  due  respect  to  the 
men  engaged  in  this  work,  I  wish  to  sug- 
gest that  if  they  (by  the  kind  consideration 
of  our  president)  could  have  been  granted 
one  year  as  secretary  of  the  board,  with 


scarcely  enough  money  to  buy  stamps,  un- 
der the  old  law,  they  would  not  have  any- 
thing more  to  say. 

Referring  to  the  work  of  State  boards  in 
general,  I  do  not  deny  that  individual  acts 
may  be  criticised,  and  that  men  get  on  the 
boards  that  have  no  business  there.  We 
find  young  and  middle-aged  men  that  in 
recent  years  have  managed,  after  many 
trials,  to  pass  the  examination  as  members 
of  the  boards.  This  is  not  right,  but  the 
work,  as  a  whole,  has  certainly  been  benefi- 
cial for  the  advancement  of  the  profession, 
and  the  same  can  be  said  of  the  Faculties' 
Association. 

Because  they  have  erred  in  judgment  is 
no  reason  why  they  should  pull  each  other's 
hair.  Neither  should  it  give  the  dentists 
cause  to  denounce  both  as  detrimental  to 
the  profession.  When  they  meet  in  Omaha 
next  summer  they  can't  help  but  kiss  and 
make  up,  because  they  will  not  be  able  to 
resist  the  temptation  to  see  the  Exposition. 

E  L.  Brower. 
Le  MarSy  lauxi. 


CiEitaphoresis  or  Electric  Medica- 

mental  Diffusion  as  Applied 

in  Medicine,  Surgery  and 

Dentistry. 


By  William  James  Morton,  M.D.,  American 
Technical  Book  Company,  45  Vesey  St., 
New  York.     Price  $5.00. 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  any  note  that 
has  appeared  on  this  subject.  Dr.  Morton 
should  be  good  authority  on  the  subject. 
The  work  before  us  is  not  above  criticism  in 
its  makeup.  It  may  be  that  we  are  too  ac- 
customed to  having  things  concisely  put, 
leaving  out  all  superfluous  matter,  of  which 
there  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  in  this  work. 
If  it  is  to  stand  as  a  review  of  the  history 
of  Cataphoresis,  then  such  matter  as  "Early 
Experimenters"  is  well  put,  and  so  are  the 
early  contributions  of  the  author,  and  **Ele- 
mentary  Electrical  Principles,"  "Services 
of  Electricity."    The  many  cases  cited,  and 
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some  other  matter,  in  aU  amounting  to  many 
pages,  may  be  very  well  included.  But  for 
practical  benefit,  all  that  might  have  been 
omitted,  and  the  value  of  the  work  enhanced. 
Books  are  not  more  valuable  because  of 
their  size,  but  for  their  conciseness. 

We  are  glad,  however,  to  have  'the  work 
by  Dr.  Morton.  The  subject  is  one  worthy 
of  book-making.     The  contents  are : 

INTRODUCTION. 

Part  L — Historical. — Early  Experimen- 
ters. Modem  Bevival.  Development  in 
Dental  Surgery.  The  Writer's  Contribu- 
tions. 

Part  II. — Physics  and  Physiology. — Ele- 
mentary Electrical  Principles.  Sources  of 
Electricity.  Simple  or  Chemical  Osmosis. 
Electrical  Osmosis  or  Cataphoresis.  Elec- 
trolysis and  Cataphoresis.  Physiological 
Experiments. 

Part  in. — Apparatus  and  Outfit. — Elec- 
trodes for  Medicinal  Difiusion.  Electrodes 
for  Metallic  Electrolysis.  Dental  Electrodes. 
Batteries.  Rheostats.  Medicaments.  Cen- 
tral Station  Circuits. 

Part  rV. — Applications  in  Dental  Sur- 
gery.— AnsQSthetization  of  Sensitive  Dentine. 
Ansesthesia  of  the  Gums.  Antisepsis  or 
Sterilization  of  the  Teeth.  Diffusion  from 
Soluble  Electrodes. 

Part  V. — A])plications  in  Medicine  and 
General  Sureery. — Simple  Cataphoresis. 
Cataphoric  Medication  or  Electric  Medica- 
mental  Diffusion.  Electro -Cocaine  Local 
Anesthesia  Electric  Diffusion  from  Soluble 
Electrodes. 


Corroded  Aluminum  Plate, 


Here  is  an  item  I  would  like  the  opinion 
of  some  of  your  readers  on. 

A  lady  called  recently,  for  whom  I  had 
made  a  Chase  aluminum  combination  plate 
seven  years  before.  An  examination  of  the 
plate  revealed  the  lingual  surface  rough, 
corroded  and  eaten  through  in  two  places, 
while  the  palatal  surface  was  as  bright  and 
clean  as  when  made. 

Two  years  ago,  patron  moved  to  the  iron 
country.  Was  not  the  trouble  caused  by 
the  iron  in  water?    If  so,  would  it  have  the 


same  effect  on  Weston's  metal?  The  plate, 
was  repaired  by  covering  the  lingual  surface 
with  thin  vulcanite.  E.  H.  Keith. 

Rhinelander,  Wis. 

[Has  any  one  else  noticed  deleterious 
effects  on  such  plates  by  chalybeate  water  ? — 
Ed.] 

Science  Utilizes  All  the  Ox. 


In  an  article  on  **The  Wonders  of  the 
World's  Waste,"  William  George  Jordon, 
in  the  October  Ladies*  Home  Journal^  details 
how  science  at  the  present  day  utilizes  the 
ox.  "Not  many  years  ago,"  he  says, 
*'  when  an  ox  was  slaughtered  40  per  cent, 
of  the  animal  was  wasted;  at  the  present 
time  nothing  is  lost  but  its  dying  breath. 
As  but  one  third  of  the  weight  of  the  ani- 
mal consists  of  products  that  can  be  eaten, 
the  question  of  utilizing  the  waste  is  a 
serious  one.  The  blood  is  .used  in  refining 
sugar  and  in  sizing  paper  or  manufactured 
into  door-knobs  and  buttons.  The  hide  goes 
to  the  tanner;  horns  and  hoofs  are  trans- 
formed into  combs  and  buttons;  thigh 
bones,  worth  $80  per  ton,  are  cut  into  han- 
dles for  clothesbrushes ;  fore  leg  bones  sell 
for  $30  per  ton  for  collar  buttons,  parasol 
handles  and  jewelry;  the  water  in  which 
bones  are  boiled  is  reduced  to  glue ;  the 
dust  from  sawing  the  bones  is  food  for  cattle 
and  poultry ;  the  smallest  bones  are  made 
into  bone-black.  Each  foot  yields  a  quarter 
of  a  pint  of  neat's-foot  oil ;  the  tail  goes  to 
the  'soup' ;  while  the  brush  of  hair  at  the 
end  of  the  tail  is  sold  to  the  mattress-maker. 

The  choicer  parts  of  the  fat  make  the 
basis  of  butterine ;  the  intestines  are  used 
for  sausage  casings  or  bought  by  gold  beat- 
ers. The  undigested  food  in  the  stomach, 
which  formerly  cost  the  packers  of  Chicago 

thirty  thousand  dollars  a  year  to  remove 
and  destroy  is  now  made  into  paper.  These 
are  but  a  few  of  the  products  of  abattoirs. 
All  scraps  unfit  for  any  other  use  find  wel- 
come in  the  glue-pot,  or  they  do  missionary 
work  for  the  farmers  by  acting  as  fertili- 
zers," 
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A.  J.  SAWVEK.  D.D.S.. 

Manchester,  N.  H. 

President  Ne*  Hampshire  State  Denial  Society. 

Andrew  Jackson  Sawyer,  D.D.S.,  waa 
born  in  the  town  of  Washiuglon,  Wyomiog 
County,  PenoBylvania,  June  8,  1859.  He 
was  educaied  at  the  common  Bchoole  and  at 
the  Montrose  Academy,  He  graduated  from 
the  Ftinnsylvania  College  of  Dental  Surgery 
in  the  class  of  1881-82.  Practiced  his  pro- 
fession one  year  in  White  Haven,  Pa.,  six 
years  in  Newmarket,  N.  H.,  and  is  now 
located  in  Manchester,  New  Hampshire, 
where  he  has  been  since  1889,  and  now  en- 
joys one  of  the  very  best  practices  in  the 
State. 

Dr.  Sawyer  is  a  member  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Dental  Society,  has  filled  various 
offices  in  the  Society,  and  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  October  was  unanimously  elected 
its  president 

The  American  Dental  Weekly  is  a 
welcome  visitor,  and  is  always  read  with 
interest  and  profit.  Its  freshness  and  value 
in  dental  literature  might  be  compared  to 
the  morning  daily  in  secular  news. 

Very  truly,         B,  Rutledge. 


OtBcers  of  the  Florida  State  Dental 
ABBOciatlon. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  this  Association, 
held  at  St.  Augustine,  February  2 1st,  the 
following  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 

Prewdent,  S.  W.  Allen,  Tampa;  First 
Vice-President,  W.  Z.  McLeroy,  Orlando ; 
Second  Vice-President,  A.  J.  Hannah, 
Umatilla ;  Secretary,  C.  H.  Frink,  Fernan- 
dina;  Treasurer,  L.  M.  Frink,  Lake  City. 

Executive  Committee :  F.  B.  Hannah, 
Umatilla;  J.  N.  Jones,  Jacksonville;  H  R. 
Eates,  Palatka;  R.  L.  McMulIen,  Palmetto ; 
L,  F.  Frink,  Jasper. 

The  next  annual  meeting  will  be  held  at 
Orlando,  second  Tuesday  in  May,  1899. 

The  Florida  Association  is  composed  of 
some  very  bright  men,  whose  ability  is  rec- 
ognized and  appreciated  far  beyond  their 
State  lines.  Chase,  of  Ocala,  is  not  much 
of  a  talker,  but  is  a  worker  and  good  all- 
round  dentist,  and  as  a  raeonteur,  has  no 
equal. 

Jones,  of  Jacksonville,  besides  lookiug 
after  the  demands  of  a  large  practice,  is  on 
the  gui  vim  for  violators  of  the  law. 

The  profession  of  Florida  is  greatly  in- 
debted to  the  djjctor  for  his  untinng  labors 
in  perfecting  the  present  dental  law. 

Dr.  Smith  and  others,  of  St  Augustine, 
were  jolly  good  fellows.  At  their  invitation 
a  large  number  of  the  State  and  Southern 
members  joined  them  in  a  sail  down  the  bay, 
where  discussions  of  shop  were  ruled  out 
of  order  or  forgotten,  and  where,  now  and 
then,  the  land  lubber  would  feed  an  oc- 
casional fish  and  call  for  the  usual  antidote 
for  snake  bite. 

Three  cheers  for  Florida  I  c. 


Many  subscriptions  for  the  first  six 
months  of  The  Weekly  expires  with  this 
number. 


It  is  said  that  the  most  frequent  cause  of 
death  among  professional  men  is  that  refer- 
able to  the  heart. 
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Cleansing  the  Mouth  and  Teeth. 


If  antisepsis  means  anything,  it  means 
cleanliness.  A 'tooth  in  an  aseptic  condi- 
tion is  necessarily  a  clean  tooth.  Let's  go 
a  little  further  and  say  that  a  clean  tooth 
never  decays. 

H.  C.  Kahlo,  D.D.S.,  in  an  article  be- 
fore the  Indiana  Medical  Society  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Indiana  Dental  Journal,  writes 
well  on  Antiseptics,  and  after  giving  the 
necessary  requisites  for  a  mouth-wash,  says 
the  best  time  to  use  a  mouth  wash  is  just 
before  retiring.  **At  this  time/' says  he, 
"the  teeth  should  be  properly  cleansed  by 
the  use  of  the  brush,  the  wash  properly 
diluted,  furnishing  the  liquid  with  which 
the  brush  is  saturated.  After  the  use  of 
the  brush  the  mouth  should  be  thoroughly 
rinsed  with  the  wash.  Patients  should  un- 
derstand that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the 
abuse  of  a  desirable  wash,  and  that  the 
mouth-wash  habit,  if  such  an  expression  is 


allowable,  is  a  thoroughly  desirable  one, 
since  cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness.'' 

He  is  just  like  nine-tenths  of  those  who 
write  and  speak  on  this  subject.  The  brush 
and  mouth- wash  are  stressed,  and  it  is  well 
to  do  so,  but  teeth  cannot  be  made  clean  by 
these  alone.  There  is  no  cleanliness  with- 
out the  silk  or  linen  floss,  which  is  the 
only  thing  that  will  remove  deposits  from 
between  the  teeth,  where  nine- tenths  of  the 
decay  occurs. 


Southern  Branch  of  the  National 
Dental  Association. 


president's  address. 
The  president.  Dr.  E.  P.  Bendler,  Dan- 
ville, Va.,  in  his  annual  address,  dwelt  at 
some  length  upon  the  objects  had  in  view 
in  the  so-called  ^*  Consolidation  "  and  the 
immense  difficulties  encountered  by  the  two 
committees  in  their  desire  to  formulate  a 
plan  that  should  do  most  to  further  the  in- 
terests of  the  dental  profe^ion,  the  work 
accomplished  being  really  the  formation  of 
a  new  organization,  with  provision  made  for 
branch  organizations — one  in  the  East,  one 
in  the  South,  and  one  in  the  West.  As  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  "Southern " 
did  not  desire  their  association  to  go  out  of 
existence,  by  ^n  express  understanding  that 
organization  has  been  continued  as  the 
Southern  Branch  of  the  National.  The 
* 'American"  might  have  continued  as  the 
Eastern  Branch,  but  the  majority  preferred 
not  to  do  so.  It  has,  therefore,  passed  out  of 
existence.  There  are  good  reasons  for  the 
continued  existence  of  the  "Southern." 
Such  an  organization  is  needed,  not  only 
for  scientific  advancement,  but  also  from  a 
social  standpoint,  the  true  Southerner  being 
a  social  animal,  created  that  way,  with  a 
desire  to  know  each  other  personally,  look- 
ing forward  to  the  annual  renewal  of  per- 
sonal friendships.  A  meeting  of  Southern 
dentists  is  never  a  failure,  even  if  there  are 
but  few  papers,  small  discussions  and  but 
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little  in  the  way  of  clinics.  The  most  help- 
ful hints  are  given  in  private  talk.  We 
know  and  appreciate  the  grasp  of  the  hand, 
the  welcome  in  the  eye.  Cold  science  is 
not  all  of  professional  life.  After  brief  but 
feeling  reference  to  the  past  of  the  old 
Southern  Association,  whose  history  is  em- 
balmed in  the  hearts  of  its  members,  the 
present  position  of  the  Association  as  a  part 
of  the  National  Dental  Association  was 
clearly  defined,  with  an  earnest  deprecation 
of  the  cry  of  '*  sectionalism  "  that  has  been 
heard  in  some  quarters.  The  question  of 
meeting  eoppemes  was  briefly  discussed  and 
also  the  best  time  for  the  annual  meeting, 
the  opinion  expressed  being  that  the  month 
of  February  is  best  for  several  reasons.  It 
is  the  most  pleasant  season  in  the  Gulf 
States ;  it  is  not  usually  a  very  busy  month 
among  dentists ;  it  will  not  conflict  with  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Association. 

The  importance  of  Association  work  was 
pointed  out  and  the  question  of  how  to 
reach  and  attract  non-members  discussed. 
Examining  Boards  and  college  faculties, 
and  the  means  of  reconciling  the  diflerence 
between  the  respective  National  Boards;  the 
appointment  of  dental  surgeons  in  the  army 
and  navy,  and  also  as  examiners  for  insur- 
ance companies ;  dental  patents;  the  Army 
National  Museum  and  Library  were  among 
the  subjects  recommended  for  consideration 
at  the  present  meeting. 


Failures  In  Operative  Dentistry. 

AbBtraei  of  paper  read  at  Southern  Dental  AeeO" 

datum. 

Dr.  L.  F.  French,  Lake  City,  Fla.,  in  a 
paper  entitled  *' Failures  in  Operative  Den- 
tistry,**  enumerates  as  among  the  more  fre- 
quent causes  of  failures :  1.  The  use  of 
dull  instruments,  especially  burs,  and  the 
lack  of  keen  sharp  excavators  and  chisels  in 
the  preparation  of  the  marginal  walls;  2. 
Placing  a  metallic  filling  in  too  close  prox- 
imity to  the  pulp ;  3.  The  wrong  choice  of 
material,  either  of  the  plastics  in  the  wrong 


places  from  a  desire  to  complete  the  work 
more  rapidly , or  of  gold  where  not  indicated  by 
conditions,  from  the  desire  to  obtain  a  higher 
fee,  or  an  improper  choice  through  yielding 
to  the  desires  of  the  patient ;  4.  The  failure 
to  remove  salivary  calculus,  calling  to  mind 
the  injunction  of  Prof.  Truman  to  his  classes: 
First,  examine  well  the  mouth;  Second, 
clean  the  teeth ;  then  you  are  prepared  to 
see  what  the  further  treatment  should  be. 
Let  us  impress  upon  our  patients  the  grand 
lesson  of  cleanliness  in  the  mouth  as  well  as 
of  the  body ;  then  we  will  have  fewer  failures 
in  operative  dentistry. 


Revised  Constitution  and   By« 
Laws  of  the  Southern  Den- 
tal Association. 


In  the  absence  of  two  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Revision  of  the  Constitution, 
Dr.  W.  E.  Walker  and  Dr.  J.  A.  Chappie 
were  added  to  the  committee  and  the  work 
of  revision  completed,  the  Constitution 
adopted  in  Atlanta,  in  1895,  being  so 
amended  to  harmonize  in  all  essentials  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  National,  adopted 
at  Old  Point  Comfort. 

The  name  adopted  is:  The  Southern 
Branch  of  the  National  Dental  Association. 
For  Sections  1-6,  of  Article  II.,  on  **  Mem- 
bership," were  substituted  Sections  1-5  of 
Article  III.,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Na- 
tional, thus  incorporating  the  delegate  feature. 
The  attention  of  all  the  State  Societies  hold- 
ing annual  meetings  between  this  date  and 
that  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
should  be  especially  directed  to  this  feature, 
as  membership,  either  directly  in  the  Na- 
tional, or  through  the  Southern  Branch,  can 
only  be  secured  through  the  presentation  of 
eredentiah  showing  election  by  haUot  at  a  regu- 
lar meeting  of  their  State  Society.  All  dele- 
gates thus  elected,  who  are  aspirants  for 
office  in  the  National,  must  become  *'  per- 
manent members"  of  the  National  as  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Constitution. 
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Important  changes  were  made  in  the  list 
of  committeee,  Materia  Medica  and  Cata- 
phoresis  being  added  to  Section  6 ;  Bac- 
teriology added  to  Section  7 ;  Metallurgy 
added  to  Section  8 ;  Nomenclature  added  to 
Section  9;  Sections  14  Anatomy,  15  Ortho- 
dontia, and  16  Oral  Surgery  being  added 
to  the  list  of  committees  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President  within  ninety  days  after  ad- 
journmeBt. 

Article  XIV.  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
National  relating  to  branches,  their  powers 
and  obligations,  government,  etc.,  and  also 
the  standing  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
National  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  were  ap- 
pended to  the  Constitution  of  the  Southern 
Branches. 

This  includes  all  the  important  changes 
made  in  the  revision. 


The   Education   Features  of  the 
Dental  Association. 


Abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Southern  Den^ 

tal  AMoeiaiion. 

The  three  great  educational  factors  are, 
the  journal,  the  college,  and  the  Associa- 
tion. Our  dental  literature  has  contrib- 
uted more  to  the  advancement  of  the  pro- 
fession socially  and  scientifically,  than  any 
other  department  of  the  educational  regime^ 
and  as  an  outgrowth  of  its  influence  we 
have  the  college  and  the  Association,  whose 
high  curricula  and  chase  code  of  ethics  are 
the  source  of  pride  to  every  son  of  America. 

The  college  professor  is  the  vessel  which 
Wrs  the  inspiring  draught  to  our  thirsty 
^ps;  he  should  be,  and  often  is,  an  artist 
with  instinctive  genius  for  discerning  the 
scattered  forces  of  our  nature  and  arrang- 
^g  them  in  harmonious  accord. 

The  Association  is  a  great  confessional, 
where  we  relate  our  failures,  pointing  to 
where  the  hidden  reef  lies  beneath  the 
glassy  surfiEU^e.  We  bring  our  problems 
and  ask  advice.  We  also  bring  the  treas- 
ures which    we  gather    as  we  climb  the 


rugged  steeps  of  experience  and  scale  the 
mountains  of  difficulties.  The  Association 
is  also  a  great  store-house  which  holds  with- 
in its  capacious  vaults  the  accumulated 
wealth  of  hundreds  of  lives  devoted  to  toil 
and  study.  It  is  a  kind  of  professional 
Mecca  to  which  we  make  annual  pilgrim- 
ages to  pay  tribute  at  the  shrine  of  prog- 
ress, and  acquire  strength  for  the  ever  in- 
creasing responsibilities  of  life. 

Upon  the  shoulders  of  the  dental  profes- 
sion rests  the  burden  of  educating  the 
public.  There  is  ecarce  an  institution  of 
learning  to-day  which  has  not  in  its  curric- 
ulum a  treatise  on  *'  physiology  and  hygi* 
ene,"  and  its  campus  and  gymnasium  for 
the  cultivation  and  development  of  the 
sinews  of  the  body ;  but  the  oral  cavity,  the 
most  important  department  in  the  human 
economy,  is  passed  with  scarcely  a  word. 
The  toothbrush  is  more  important  than 
dumb-bells,  and  dental  sanitation  the  first 
step  in  hygienic  routine.  I  admit  the  need 
of  dental  surgeons  in  the  army  and  navy, 
but  the  nursery  needs  dental  attention  more 
than  the  garrison,  and  the  schoolboy  more 
than  the  soldier.  The  sooner  we  recognize 
in  the  boy  the  fetus  of  the  man,  and  the 
baby  as  our  most  important  patient,  the 
sooner  will  we  attain  the  ideal  in  dental 
achievement. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Association  con- 
sists of  egotists  seeking  for  office ;  the  col- 
lege professor  electioneering  for  students; 
the  inventor  advertising  his  appliance,  and 
the  depot  man  peddling  his  wares !  But  if 
a  man  is  qualified  to  serve  his  profession  in 
an  official  capacity,  it  is  his  duty  to  use 
legitimate  means  for  the  attainment  of  such 
a  position  of  usefulness  and  honor ;  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  college  to  let  the  profession 
know  the  material  she  has  in  her  faculty 
and  to  demonstrate  the  advantages  offered  ; 
it  is  kind  of  the  inventor  to  show  us  his 
appliance  and  show  us  how  to  use,  thus 
saving  us  from  investing  in  something  else 
we  might  be  unable  to  use  to  advantage  ; 
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and  the  depot  man  confers  a  genuine  favor 
on  those  of  us  who  live  in  the  country,  by 
his  magnificent  displays  of  all  the  para- 
phernalia of  our  profession.  So  these  accu- 
sations bring  no  discredit  upon  the  Associa- 
tion. May  this  convention  mark  the  dawn 
of  a  new  era  in  dentistry  which  shall  spread 
as  the  morning  light,  until  the  dark  shadows 
of  ignorance  and  superstition  shall  have 
given  place  to  the  glory  of  intellectual  day. 
The  social,  intellectual  and  clinical  features 
of  the  "Southern"  have  stood  for  years 
without  a  parallel.  Let  us  then  build  upon 
the  prestige  of  the  past  a  "Parthenon  "  for 
the  future.  The  wise  Creator  did  much  for 
every  clime  .  .  .  but  when  the  Lord  made 
" Dixie"  he  did  his  best. 

The  ideal  dentist  is  an  incarnation  of 
German  learning,  French  art,  English  thor- 
oughness, American  push,  and  Southern 
chivalry.  J.  Percy  Corley. 

Greensboro,  Ala. 


Some  Failures  Attending  the  Use 
of  Weld's  Ohemico-Metallic 
Method  of  Filling  Root- 
Canals. 


On  the  10th  of  last  July  I  removed  the 
pulp  from  a  second  upper  left  bicuspid  for 
Mies  G.,  age  twenty-two,  and  filled  the 
rootrcanal  with  a  Weld's  chemico-metallic 
point,  following  the  directions  given  by  the 
inventor. 

The  tooth  was  then  filled  with  amalgam. 
On  August  17th  the  patient  returned  with 
a  severe  alveola  abscess  upon  the  tooth. 
The  filling  and  point  were  removed,  an  in- 
cision made  through  the  gum  and  alveola 
process,  and  the  abscess  treated  and  cured 
in  the  usual  way,  the  root  being  filled  this 
time  with  chloro-percha  and  gutta-percha 
cones. 

On  July  15th  an  upper  right  first  bicus- 
pid was  treated  in  a  similar  manner  for  the 
same  patient — the  pulp  being  thoroughly 
removed  from  both  roots,  and  the  roots  be- 


ing filled  with  the  points.  A  gold  crown 
was  then  inserted.  The  tooth  gave  no 
trouble  until  the  middle  of  December,  when 
it  began  to  get  sore.  When  the  crown  wu 
removed  on  the  29th  inst.,  there  was  a 
copious  flow  of  rather  thick  pus  from  the 
lingual  root-canal  as  soon  as  the  point  was 
withdrawn.  At  the  same  time  at  which  I 
was  doing  the  work  on  the  teeth  above 
mentioned,  I  also  devitalisced  the  upper  left 
first  bicuspid  and  lower  right  second  bicus- 
pid, and  filled  the  root-canal  with  chloro- 
percha  and  gutta-percha  cones,  and  they 
have  given  no  trouble  whatever.  I  used 
about  thirty  of  the  points  during  July  and 
August,  and  have  had  one  other  similar  ex- 
perience. 

While  the  others  have  given  no  trouble 
as  yet,  I  am  afraid  that  it  will  be.  An 
revoiVf  but  not  ** good-bye" — ^Dr.  H.  B. 
HiNHAN,  in  Ohio  Dental  Journal. 


Educated  dentists  are  expected  not  only 
to  keep  posted  professionally,  by  the  laity, 
but  they  are  expected  to  keep  abreast  of 
current  events.  There  is  a  publication  which 
for  several  years  we  have  enjoyed  monthly, 
because  the  whole  world,  in  every  phase,  is 
reviewed  and  laid  before  us  in  concise  style. 
Every  important  event,  from  everywhere, 
and  every  magazine  article  of  note  is  made 
ready  to  assimilate,  having  been  digested. 
We  can  but  refer  to  the  American  Monthly 
Review  of  Reviews.  Edited  by  that  brainiest 
of  editors,  Albert  Shaw. 

We  do,  unhesitatingly,  advise  a  subscrip- 
tion to  this  wonderful  magazine.  Price, 
•2.50.   Address,  13  Astor  Place,  New  York. 


The  Mississippi  Dental  Association  will 
meet  at  Jackson,  Mississippi,  on  April  6th, 
and  will  be  in  session  three  days.  The 
Board  of  Dental  Examiners  wUl  meet  on 
the  5th  P.  H.  Wright, 

President. 

Howard  Stewart, 

Secretary. 
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POSTEBIOB  TEETH  APPBOXI- 
MAL  FILLINGS. 


Mt  Deab  Phillip  : — ^In  my  l^t  letter 
to  you  I  dwelt  particularly  on  gold  fillings 
ID  front  teeth,  and  throughout  you  could 
obeerve  opinionB  expresaed  on  the  variouB 
metbodfl.     It  ib  hard  to  get  two  men  to 
agree  on  one  thing,  or  one  method,  and  it 
16  quite  imponible  to  get  all  men  to  agree 
on  anything,  or  any  method.     So  what  I 
now  write,  will  perhaps  not  aflect  the  in- 
dorsement of  all  practitioners,  but  will  be 
found  on  the  line  of  safe  and  practical  dent- 
istry and  will  go  fiir  to  secure  the  greatest 
comfort  to  the  patient.     We  will  consider 
in  this  letter  the  treatment  of  approximal 
cavities  in  posterior  teeth,   including  the 
bicuspids.     In  the  normal  jaw,  these  teeth 
are  so  arranged  that  their  crowns  touch  all 
around  the  arch,  while  at  the  gingivse  there 
is  considerable  space  into  which  the  gum 
tissue  finds  a  normal  resting. place,  protected 
from  the  force  of  mastication  by  the  arch 
above,  formed  by  the  contact  of  the  crowns 
of  the  adjacent  teeth ;  but  when  this  pro- 
tecting arch  has  become  impaired  by  caries 
or  by  filiDg  or  other  permanent  separation, 
the  tendency  will  be  for  food  to  be  forced 
into  this  space  by  the  teeth  of  the  opposite 
jaw,  which  will  prpye  to  be  such  an  annoy- 
ance to  the  patient  as  sometimes  become 
almost  unbearable.    To  such  extremity  will 
this  vex  the  patient,  that  there  is  often  a 
feeling  that  it  would  be  far  better  that  one 
or  the  other  of  the  teeth  should  be   re- 
luoved.    A  good   illustration   of  how   far 


this  annoyance  could  reach  may  be  found 
in  the  following  incident:  In  the  herbivora, 
nature  has  provided  the  ideal  molars.    Once 
while  walking  in  the  country,  my  attention 
was  attracted  to  the  akull  of  an  ox  which, 
upon  examination,  disclosed  that  by  some 
means,  perhaps  chewing  a  piece  of  bone,  oys- 
ter sheU,  or  gravel,  one  of  the  molars  had 
been  split.    Into  the  crevice  so  formed  grass 
had  been  packed  from  time  to  time  until  the 
soft  tissues  had  yielded  to  the  pressure  and 
then  the  bone,  until  it  was  forced  to  a  position 
far  beyond  the  apices  of  the  roots  of  the  teeth. 
So  striking  was  this  to  me  that  I  investi- 
gated far  enough  to  satisfy  myself  that  the 
ox  had  died  from  starvation  on  account  of 
the  pain  incident  upon  mastication.    What- 
ever may  be  said  of  permanent  separation 
in  the  front  teeth,  an  operation  upon  the 
posterior  teeth  which  leaves  the  interdental 
spaces  exposed  to  pressure  in  mastication  if 
the  same  is  so  situated  as  to   become  im- 
pacted with  food,  is  a  failure.     The  writer 
spent  some   few  years  of  his  humble   life 
suffering  from  this  very  thing  and  therefore 
has  a  feeling  acquaintance  with  the  subject. 
A  second   bicuspid  and  first  molar,  each 
having  a  cavity  approximate  to  the   other, 
had  been  filled  '*  flat,"  and  there  is  no  need 
of  my  trying  to  describe  the  discomfort  this 
condition  engendered.     Suffice  it  to  say,  I 
never  did  enjoy  a  meal,  especially  if  beef 
was  on  the  table,  so  long  as  it  lasted.    In 
the  course  of  time  these  teeth  were  sepa- 
rated and  each  contoured  with  amalgam  so 
that  their  original  shape  was  restored.  This 
last  operation  was  performed  in  1889,  and 
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to  thit  dar  I  have  experienced  no  diecom- 
fort  from  those  teeth.  .  The  proper  remedy 
lies  in  judiciously  contouring  the 'teeth  to 
their  original  shape.  In  some  cases  where 
there  is  much  loss  of  structure  this  is  best 
done  with  crowns ;  in  other  cases  with  gold 
fillings,  and  in  still  others  with  amalgam ; 
the  judgment  of  the  operate/  must  discrim- 
inate. But  while  we  have  seen  some  very 
good  articles  advocating  such  a  course,  I 
do  not  think  it  good  practice  to  bridge 
amalgam  filling  from  one  tooth  to  another. 
Of  course  this  would  prevent  food  from 
being  impacted  in  the  spaces  as  above  writ- 
ten, but  it  is  barely  possible  that  the  fillings 
would  save  the  teeth  into  which  they  have 
been  anchored,  being  subjected  to  the  heavy 
strain  which  would  necessarily  fall  upon 
either  tooth  in  mastication. 

This  letter  does  not  purport  to  give  any 
new  ideas,  but  it  is  often  the  application  of 
things  that  are  already  known  which  marks 
the  success  of  the  professional  man. 

A. 


MAKING  VULCANITE  PLATE. 


The  following  method  of  making  vulcan- 
ite plate,  by  Dr.  W.  E.  Walker,  is  so  prac- 
tical that  we  feel  every  one  should  be 
familiar  with  it,  especially  to  do  artistic 
work ; 

Having  secured  an  accurate  plaster- cast, 
ooat  it  with  rubber  cement  (amber  cement 
fumhhed  by  the  Chase  Combination  Dental 
TUktS  Company  is  excellent  for  this  pur- 
pose). Press  oil  to  the  cast  a  sheet  of  vul- 
canizable  rubber,  to  which  it  will  adhere 
because  of  the  rubber  cement.  When 
pressing  the  rubber  on  to  the  cast,  if  there 
are  any  decided  depressions  on  the  alveolar 
ridge,  they  may  be  filled  with  small  pieces  of 
rubber  before  the  large  piece  is  put  over  all, 
which  will  give  a  uniform  surface.  This  is 
now  vulcanized,  but  only  about  one-half  or 
two-thirds  the  usual  time.  This  gives  a 
vulcanit  base  plate   which   will   fit  more 


accurately  than  it  woald  if  made  hy  any 
other  method,  as  the  ca«t  escapes  the  uMitil 
screw  pressure  which  obliterates  the  finer 
features  of  the  cast,  and  which  occasiooally 
results  in  fracture  of  the  cast,  as  shown  by 
the  sharp  thread-like  ridge  which  is  often 
found  crossing  the  vulcanised  pistes. 

This  is  now  used  as  a  base-plate  in  obtain- 
ing the  occlusion,   or  **  bite,'  when  it  is 
filled  with  plaster  and  placed  on  the  articu- 
later.     To  this  vulcanit  base-plate  the  teeth 
are  now  waxed,  and  the  plate  is  found  to 
be  much  more  steady  and  more  satisfactory 
while  trying  in   than   if  only  a  wax-plate 
had  been  used.     Another  advantage  in  this 
method  is  that  the  rugsB  are  preserved ;  and 
if  it  is  found  that  the  plate  does  not  fit,  we 
ta,n  take  another  impression,  and  thus  save 
the  time  occasionally  lost  in  setting  up  the 
teeth  when  the  impression  is  faulty.     The 
gums  may  now  be  carved  up  and  the  plate 
finished  in  the  usual  way  ;'  or  at  this  stage 
the   following  method    may  be    adopted: 
Having  waxed  the  teeth  on  the  vulcanit 
base-plate  and  tried  them  in,  remove  any 
wax  from  between  the  teeth,  which  can  be 
done   with   chloroform.      Now,  instead   of 
carving  up  the  gums,  lay  a  strip  of  moldin 
on   the  gum  at  the  necks  of  the  teeth ; 
punch  holes  in  a  semi-circular  piece  of  thin 
rubber-dam,  and  pass  the  teeth  through, 
stretching  the    rubber  over    the    moldin, 
which,  by  a  little  manipulation  through  the 
rubber,    will   form  a  very  natural  gum. 
When  and  where  necessary  the  dam  can  be 
turned  back  and  moldin  added,  and  again 
pressed  to   shape  under   the  rubber  dam. 
After  flasking,  the  dam  is  pulled  out  and  the 
moldin  brought  with  it,  leaving  the  plaster 
clear. 

Another  great  time-saving  method,  which 
can  be  used  in  some  cases,  is  as  follows : 
Having  removed  the  bite-wax  from  the  vul- 
canit base-plate,  clear  the  surface  of  the 
latter  with  chloroform,  benzine  or  gasoline. 
The  alveolar  ridge  portion  is  next  coated 
with   amber  cement  and   covered   with  a 
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«faeet  b'f  rubber,  not' extending'  it  over  ihe 
fMUnte.  The  teelh  are  dow  warmed  and 
pressed  into  the  rubber,  when  it  will  be 
found  that  the  rubber  bulges  o^er  their 
neclcBy  forming  a  very  natiind  fostooh,  with- 
out aay  spatulatidn.  Teeth  with  a  slight 
^^rooveAt  the  neck,  such  as  are  made  for 
•celluloid  work,  are  best  for  this  method. 
In  trying  the  piece  in  the  mouth,  any 
desired  change  in  the  position  of  the  teeth 
is  made  by  removing  the  tooth,  warming 
-and  resetting.  •  When  the  teeth  are  satis- 
factorily arranged,  a  piece  of  modeling 
•composition  is  used  to  fill  the  vault  to  sup- 
port the  teeth  from  the  lingual  side. 

When  the  composition  is  hard  the  teeth 

are  removed  and  a  thin  sheet  of  vulcaniza- 

ble  pink  rubber  is  placed  over  the  labial 

and    buccal  surface,   extending   over    the 

depressions  in  the  red   rubber  from  which 

the   teeth   have  been   removed,   and    into 

which    the  piok   rubber  sinks  and  shows 

nicely   where  each  tooth  is  to  be  placed. 

Each   tooth  is  now  warmed  and  replaced, 

the  impression  in  the  compound  serving  to 

^nide  eadi  tooth  into  the  correct  position. 

The  piece  is  now  flasked  on  the  cast  and 

planter  built  up  so  as  to  support  the  buccal 

and  labial  fiices  of  the  teeth 

When  the  plaster  is  hard  the  modeling 
<romposition  is  removed.  Small  pieces  of 
rubber  are  now  warmed  and  placed  about 
the  pins  so  as  to  anchor  the  teeth,  which 
must  first  be  coated  with  amber  cement. 

The  Griswold  flask  is  excellent  for  this 
work,  as  it  supports  the  plaster  which  sur- 
rounds the  teeth,  but  an  ordinary  flask  will 
do.  No  superatin^  fluid  is  necessary  before 
filling  the  upper  portion  of  the  flask,  as  it 
will  not  have  to  be  opened  till  vulcanized. 
No  allowance  of  time  is  to  be  made  for  the 
previous  vulcanization  of  the  base  plate. 
When  the  piece  is  removed  the  usual  excess 
is  not  found,  and  after  a  little  trimming  at 
edges  of  plate  and  over-pins,  attention  can 
be  given  to  labial  surface,  which  is  found 
to  require  no   scraping,    but    should    be 


cleaned  with  pumice  carried  by  bibulous 
paper  moistened  with  water  or  alcohol,  or 
best  of  all,  chloroform,  and  then  with  chalk 
on  chamois  or  flannel ;  after  which  the  color 
of  the  gums  is  improved  by  placing  in  a 
glass  dish  of  alcohol  in  the  sun,  which 
bleaches  it. 

Note  that  the  time  usually  spent  in 
'*  waxing  up"  is  saved ;  also  the  time  usu- 
ally spent  in  waiting  for  the  plaster  to 
harden  that  the  flask  may  be  opened ;  like- 
wise that  ordinarily  consumed  in  washing 
out  wax,  packing  and  closing  flask,  as  well 
as  that  generally  spent  in  scraping  and 
filing,  while  an  even  more  important  con- 
sideration being  that  the  hard  vulcanized 
surface  of  the  rubber  is  preserved  most  all 
over  the  plate.  The  rtsgft  are  also  well 
represented,  as  the  rubber  over  that  portion 
is  uniform  in  thickness. 


SILHOUBTTES. 


What  would  a  meeting  of  the  Southern 
be  without  J.  Y.  Crawford,  the  Demosthe- 
nes of -the  Association?  He  always  an- 
swers to  the  roll-call,  a  fact  which  can  be 
said  of  but  few  ex-presidents.  His  pres- 
ence is  an  inspiration  and  a  benediction  al- 
ways to  any  meeting. 

Then  there  is  B.  Holly  Smith,  who  is 
ever  ready  with  strong,  clear-cut  argument 
and  apt  illustration,  who  fascinates  you  with 
his  logic  and  impresses  you  with  his  earnest- 
ness. As  an  advocate  of  the  law  his 
achievements  would  have  proven  second  to 
none. 

The  familiar  countenance  of  that  patri- 
otic soul,  O.  F.  S.  Wright,  recalled  memo- 
ries of  the  long  ago  when  the  Association 
first  donned  its  swaddling  clothes  and  was 

fondly  and  liberally  nurtured  by  bis  gener- 
ous heart  and  mind.  A  seat  is  always  re- 
served for  this  golden-hearted  Knight. 

Our  editorial  friend  and  confrere,  H.  H. 
Johnson,  does'nt  occupy  as  much  space  and   ' 
breathe  as  much  air  as  some  others,  but  he 
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managesi  nevertheleae,  to  make  his  preaenoe 
felt  Besides  contributing  two  interesting 
tnd  valuable  papers,  and  doing  a  clinic^  he 
held  up  his  end  in  great  shape  as  the  only 
representative  of  the  National  Board  of 
Dental  Examiners  present.  The  little 
Hercules  stood  his  ground  against  all 
comers,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  office  of 
Second  Vice-President, 

That  quiet,  gentle  and  graceful  figure, 
whose  nimble  fingers  are  moving  swifUy 
over  her  pad,  occupies  an  exalted  place  in 
the  esteem  and  affections  of  the  Southern. 
Her  contributions  to  dental  literature  are 
sufficient  to  embalm  her  name  in  history, 
and  evoke  that  universal  praise  and  admir- 
ation which  the  profession  at  large  have 
unstintedly  awarded  her.  The  Association 
honored  itself  greatly  when  it  elected  Mrs. 
Walker  an  honorary  member. 

Cowardin,  Holland,  et  id,  preached  the 
funeral  of  the  Richmond  crown  and  made 
strong  effort  to  give  it  a  decent  interment, 
but  Crawford,  with  faint  support  and  en- 
couragement, demanded  an  inqufst,  and 
thus  the  corpse  reposes  in  the  ioe-house 
awaiting  tiie  final  verdict 

Cook  declares  that  he  is  in  imminent 
danger  of  arrest  whenever  he  relates  a  good 
story  to  Brabson,  for  the  latter  laughs  so 
loud  he  disturbs  the  devotional  exercises 
throughout  the  town.  j.  a.  c. 

Rubber  Dam  Economy. 

For  front  teeth  a  piece  of  dam  cut  diago- 
nally will  not  only  serve  the  purpose  better, 
but  will  save  one-half.  A  small  cravat 
clamp  at  each  corner  with  a  band  back  of 
the  head,  will  secure  it  perfectly.  The 
lower  corner  will  drop  over  the  mouth. 
The  dam  will  be  without  wrinkles.  Cut  a 
square  of  dam  from  the  roll  and  cut  the 
piece  diagonally  in  two.  Punch  the  holes 
in  the  base  of  the  triangular  piece. 


All    eyes  are    now  turned  to    Omaha, 
which  is  the  dental  Mecca  for  1898. 


Meeting  of  Southern  Branch  oT 

the  National  Dental  Amo-* 

ciation. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  8outhen» 
Branch  of  the  National  Dental  Association, 
which  convened  at  St.  Augustine,  Fla.^ 
Feb.  22d,  was,  beyond  question,  the  most, 
successful  ever  held  in  the  history  of  the- 
old  association.  . 

In  point  of  numbers  in  attendance,  they 
were  not  equal  to  former  occasions,  but  what, 
was  lacking  in  this  particular,  was  more- 
than  compensated  for  by  the  unusual  num- 
ber and  rare  excellence  of  the  papers  read. 

All  praise  is  due,  and  is  enthusiastically 
accorded,  President  Beadles,  for  his  grand 
work  in  bringing  about  such  a  signal  finale^ 
It  must  be  remembered,  too,  this  was  accom* 
plished  in  six  months'  time. 

As  a  presiding  officer,  President  Beadles- 
was  superb;  and  had  the  law  permitted,  he 
would  have  been  his  own  successor  as  a  fit> 
ting  recognition  of  his  valuable  servicea^ 
Indeed,  all  of  the  officers  gave  the  president 
most  hearty  support,  and  no  little  success  of 
the  meeting  was  due  to  their  efforts.  A. 
proper  appreciation  of  this  fact  was  shown 
in  their  promotion  and  re-election  to  their 
respective  offices. 

We   desire,   right    here,    to  plaee    the- 
National  Association  on  notice  that  they 
will  have  to  look  well  to  their  laurels  if  they 
succeed  even  half  so  well  as  their  Southern 
alliance. 

The  meeting  developed  the  fact  that  the 
papers  read,  with  one  or  two  exceptions^ 
were  by  the  younger  element  of  the  Associa- 
tion ;  and  as  already  stated,  evidenced  much 
thought  in  new  lines,  were  carefully  pre- 
pared, and  evoked  discussions  which  were 
rather  commendatory,  than  combative  in 
character. 

At  the  invitation  of  President  Beadles,. 
Dr.  A.  K.  Fort,  Professor  of  Bacteriology  in 
the  Atlanta  Dental  College,  read  a  valuable 
paper,  stressing  the  importance  of  a  knowl- 
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^g<e  of  bacteriology  by  the  practitioner  of 
•dentiftrjy  which  would  enable  him,  in  no 
«mall  degree,  to  make  intelligent  selection 
and  proper  application  of,  germicidal  and 
Antiaeptic  agents  in  hygienic  treatment  of 
oral  diseases.  The  doctor  showed,  by  nu- 
merous experiments,  which  he  had  s]>ecially 
prepared,  the  growUi  of  bacteria  in  septic 
conditions,  and  the  eflects  of  various  anti- 
.septics  upon  Uie  different  cultures  of  bacteria. 
This  was  a  novel  feature  of  the  proceedings, 
and  was  greatiy  appreciated  by  all  present. 

Dr.  Weld,  of  New  York,  iHustrated,  by 
the  aid  of  the  steriopticon,  his  chemico- 
metallic  method  of  root  canal  filling,  the 
practicability  of  which  was  variously  esti- 
mated. 

Dr.  T.  P.  Hinman,  at  no  litUe  incon- 
venience, but  for  the  pleasure  of  those 
present,  demonstrated  the  practical  workings 
of  the  X  ray,  giving  a  brief  hist6ry  of  the 
•discovery  and  valuable  application  of  this 
wonderful  adjunct  to  modem  surgery.  Each 
one  present,  the  ladies  especially,  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing,  for  the  first  time,  the 
bones  of  their  hands.  The  doctor  exhibited 
excellent  X  ray  photographs  of  subjects  in 
which  were  shown  the  location  of  traumatic 
injuries. 

A  resolution  setting  forth  the  necessity 
for  the  appointment  of  dental  surgeons  to  the 
•army  and  navy,  and  urging  Congress  to  pass 
-a  law  to  this  end,  was  adopted  without  a 
dissenting  voice.  To  carry  this  resolution 
into  effect,  the  following  genUemen  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  act  in  harmony 
with  a  like  committee  to  be  appointed  by 
President  Fillebrown : 

J.  A.  Chappie,*  Atlanta,  Ga.;  E.  P. 
Beadles,  Danville,  Va.;  B.  Holly  Smith, 
Baltimore,  Md.;  M.  F.  Finley,  Washington, 
D.  C;  Henry  B.Noble,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Ofiicers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  are 
as  follows : 

President— W.  E.  Walker,  Pass  Christian, 
Miss. 

First  Vice-President— T.  P.  Hinman, 
Atlanta,  QtL. 


Second  Vice-President — H.  H.  Johnson. 
Macon,  Ghi. 

Third  Vice-President— E.  F..  Adair,  Har- 
mony Qrove,  Oa. 

Treasurer — ^B.  D.  Brabson,  Enoxville, 
Tenn. 

Corresponding  Secretary — C.  L.  Alex- 
ander, Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Recording  Secretary — S.  W.  Foster,  At- 
lanta, Gki. 

Two  members  on  Executive  Committee 
for  three  years:  I.  Simpson,  fiock  Hill, 
S.  C^;  E.  G.  Quartiebaum,  Columbia,  S.  C. 


The  Ohapin  A.  Harris  Memorial. 

At  the  St  Augustine  meeting  Dr.  Wm.  £. 
Walker  caUed  attention  to  the  various  efforts 
that  have  been  made  to  collect  a  fund  for 
the  erection  of  a  mortuary  tribute  to  the 
meoiory  of  Chapin  A«  Harris,  the  founder 
of  the  first  dental  college,  the  editor  of  the 
first  dental  journal,  the  author  of  numerous 
standard  works  in  dental  literature. 

Work  in  this  direction  was  undertaken 
by  the  '^  Chapin  A.  Harris  Association  of 
Baltimore  "  in  1890 ;  by  the  Virginia  State 
Dental  Association  in  1893-4.  Circulars 
were  issued  in  1895  and  1897  in  regard  to 
a  **  Harris  Memorial  Fund,"  of  which  the 
Snowden  and  Cowman  Manufacturing  Co., 
of  Baltimore  were  made  custodians. 

The  Southern  Dental  Association  in  1894 
appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with  the 
different  State  societies,  and  to  bring  the 
matter  before  the  American  Dental  Associ- 
ation, Dr.  H.  E  Beach  being  elected 
treasurer  of  the  fund  which  it  was  hoped 
to  receive  by  these  means. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  subject  Dr.  £.  P. 
Beadles  reported  that,  according  to  the 
resolution  adopted  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  in 
1894,  he  had  written  letters  to  the  secre- 
taries of  all  the  State  associations,  replies 

to  which  were  directed  sent  to  Dr.  H.  E. 
Beach,  custodian  of  the  fund. 

Dr.  Beach,  not  being  present,  no  report 
was  had  from  him. 
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Dr.  B.  If.  Smith  related  the  eforts  made 
'by  the  Baltimore  Aaaociation  in  1890,  the 
fund  then  accumulated  being  doubdess  still 
held  in  readiness  for  any  future  action  in 
this  direction. 

Dr.  J.  Y.  Crawford  thought  that  only 
through  united  effort  on  the  part  of  the  en- 
tire dental  profession  of  the  United  States, 
could  anything  be  accomplished.  That 
the  meeting  of  the  National  Dental  Associ- 
ation,  at  Omaha,  in  August  next,  would  be 
the  proper  place  to  push  this  thing  along. 
He  had  no  doubt  that,  in  the  big  crowd 
that  would  be  assembled  there,  a  thousand 
dollars  could  be  raised. 

On  motion.  Dr.  Walker  was  appointed  a 
committee  of  one  to  bring  this  matter  before 
the  National  Association,  the  Southern 
Branch,  as  a  body,  obligating  itself  to  be  on 
bond  and  make  it  a  success. 


Orowning  Badly  Decayed  Boots. 

How  to  crown  badly  decayed  roots  and 
make  a  serviceable  tooth  is  always  an  inter- 
esting question. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  a  case 
reported  by  Dr.  T.  J.  Mason  in  the  Indiana 
Dental  Journal : 

The  root  was  a  left  superior  bicuspid 
overgrown  with  gum-tissue.  With  a  lancet 
the  gum  was  excised,  the  flow  of  blood 
checked  with  trichloracetic  acid.  After 
cleansing  the  root-canal  of  debris,  a  small 
wooden  screw  was  inserted  in  it,  around 
which  was  packed  gutta-percha.  At  a 
second  sitting  the  gutta-percha  about  the 
head  of  the  screw  was  removed,  then  the 
screw  was  taken  out,  and  through  the  hole 
left  by  the  screw  through  the  gutta-percha, 
the  root  was  filled.  When  the  remaining 
gutta-percha  was  removed,  exposing  well 
the  end  of  the  root,  an  impression  was 
taken  with  plaster  in  a  previously  made 
wax  impression,  so  as  to  force  the  plaster 
well  up  around  the  root.  After  drying  the 
impression  and  oiling  it,  a  stick  of  warmed 
sealing  wax,  pointed,  was  forced  into  the 


impression,  forming .  a  good  model  of  the 
root:end;  around  this  a  gfx>d  ban^d  was 
^tted  and  then  soldered.  The  band  was 
placed  on  the  root,  carefully  removed, 
heated  and  the  root^od  imbedded  in  the 
stick  of  sealing-wax  as  deeply  as  it  was  in- 
tended to  encircle  the  root  In  the  writer's 
own  words  it  was  finished  as  follows : 

^'Tbe  task  of  shaping  the  top  of  band 
and  arranging  a  cap  for  the  root  to  slip  in- 
side of  band  was  now  an  easy  matter. 
Having  done  this,  the  band  was  removed 
from  the  wax,  and  aflier  cleansing  it  was 
replaced  on  the  root,  together  with  the  cap^ 
which  was  perforated  to  admit  a  dowel. 
Sealing  the  patis  together  with  wax,  they 
were  removed,  imbedded  in  sand  and  plas- 
ter and  soldered.  After  polishing,  the  ex- 
tension was  set  upon  the  root  with  cement, 
leaving  the  exposed  edge  of  the  band  over 
which  to  construct  a  gold  crown,  which  was 
done  in  the  usual  manner.  This  piece  of 
work,  aft»r  five  -months'  service,  giveft 
promise  of  a  long  period  of  usefulness." 


Temporary  Pivot  Tooth. 

It  is  often  desirable  to  place  temporary 
crowns  on  the  roots  of  teeth  while  prepar- 
ing for  a  bridge  or  Richmond  crown  or 
other  like  operation.  An  easy  way  to  do 
this  is  to  select  a  Bonwill  crown  as  near  the 
size  and  shade  as  possible.  Grind  off  from 
the  palatal  side  as  much  as  interferes  with 
the  occlusion.  Then  cut  an  orange  or  hick- 
ory peg,  one  end  being  flattened  to  some- 
what conform  to  the  crown,  the  other  end 
being  round  to  fit  the  root,  having  the  pin 
the  right  length  it  is  placed  in  the  root,  but 
not  very  tightly.  Now  with  the  hole  in 
the  crown  filled  with  cement,  the  same  is 
slipped  over  the  wooden  pin  and  operation 
is  complete.  No  cement  has  been  put  in 
the  root ;  it  only  serves  to  hold  the  wood 
and  crown  together  and  can  be  done  in  lesB 
time  than  it  would  take  to  write  this  de- 
scription. The  only  essential  preparation 
for  this  work  is  having  on  hand  Uie  Bon- 
will crowns,  which  are  cheap.  A. 
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The  FMseat  PcMition  of  the  Dental 

ProiBeeton. 


Fwm  a  paper  hy  .Dr,.  D,  R.  StubhUfield,  read  at 
the  St,  Auffustine  Meeting ^  February,  1898. 

From  bwg  deprived  by  the  narrow  and 
intolerant  ak^pticism  thai  dominated  even 
the  best  in  other  branches  of  knowledge  and 
research,  she  has  fhirly  gained  the  intelli- 
gent ajqneeiatiDaf  of  the  best  and  wisest  in 
the  world.  From  being  denied  the  least 
asBodatioii  with  the  arrogant  pretetiders  to 
all  reepBCtabiiity^  she  has  aspired  and  at- 
tained to  equal  merit  and  equal  honor  with 
all  professions;  Medicine  *  ^  has  gra- 
dously  deigned  to  allow  the  claim  of  blood- 
relationship  to  be  announced  unchallenged. 
Law  *  *  has  so  iar  unbended  that  he 
calls  upon  expert  exponents  of  this  new  pro- 
fession to  throw  light  upon  obscurities. 
General  Science  *  *  has>  gravely  ac- 
knowleged  that  this  young  claimant  has  just 
right  to  a  seat  among  the  mighty.  Dentistry 
has  gained  by  merit  alone,  the  respect  and 
honor  of  an  acknowledged  equality  with  all 
who  love  the  truth  and  seek  it. 

THE  LTTERATURB  OF  DEKTI8TRY. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  dentistry  has  been 
unable  to  develop  a  literature  worthy  of  her 
name  and  fame.  Is  this  true?  My  own 
opinion  is  that  our  literature  is  all  right, 
that  it  is  as  good  as  her  nature  and  relation 
to  the  world  at  present  will  permit.  *  ^ 
The  nature  and  essence  of  dentistry  limits 
its  literature,  as  well  as  its  work.  The 
greatest  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  social 
recognition,  so  to  speak,  by  the  allied  profes- 
sions was,  that  it  demanded  of  its  followers 
manual  labor.  *  *  This  cannot  be  denied, 
because  it  imbues  in  the  nature  of  our  call- 
ing. There  may  be  cotton-picking  machines, 
and  type-setting  machines,  but  there  will 
never  be  tooth-filling  machines  that  do  not 
stand  on  human  feet  and  in  human  hands. 
This  manual  part  being  a  vital  portion  of 
our  Calling,  we  must  expect  it  to  limit  us 
Bomewhere,  somehow;  it  must  exert  an  in-. 


fluence  upon  our  literature.  *  The  obstrocf  can 
only  be  comprehended  by  the  highest  intelli- 
gehce,  while  it  must  be  confessed"^  that  the 
average  of  our  specialty  is  not  highly  culti- 
vated in  mind.  lUuBtration  is  a  universal 
language  and  reaches  the  average  intelli- 
gence. We  appreciate  what  we  Bee  better 
than  what  we  hear,  and  better  than  aH,  what 
we  both  see  and  hear  at  the  same  time.  '  >For 
this  reason  the  necessity  for  demonstrators 
in  our  schools,  and  for  illustrations  in  our 
literature. 

In  the  second  place,  only  money  making 
enterprises  can  publish  journals  requiring 
new  and  original  illustrations.  It  takes 
money,  and  lots  of  it.  Who  of  the  profes- 
sion is  able  to  do  it  f  What  dentist  has  the 
purse  of  Fortunatus,  and  the  heart  of  an 
Atkinson?  They  do  not  consort  together. 
Therefore,  it  devolves  upon  the  money- 
making  concerns  iuterested  in  the  profession, 
and  I,  for  one,  think  we  ought  to  hold  up 
their  hands,  yield  our  willing  gratitude  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  back  their  enterprises  cor- 
dially. 

In  the  third  place,  the  journals  gladly 
print  what  the  profession  utters,  when  it 
bears  the  signs  of  honest  conviction,  and  is 
new  enough  to  take.  If  you  want  better, 
write  it  yourselves,  and  contribute  it.  The 
greatest  trouble  is,  the  publications  call  for 
bread,  and  you  give  them  a  stone.  You 
expect  brick,  but  you  give  them  no  straw. 


To  Devitalize  the  Pulp. 


It  often  happens  that  the  pulp  is  exposed 
on  the  distal  surface  of  a  second  molar  and 
is  exceedingly  difficult  to  reach  with  the 
devitalizing  agent  without  endangering  the 
gum  tissue.  In  such  cases  it  is  expedient 
to  drill  a  hole  in  the  crown  of  the  tooth 
sufficiently  deep  to  hold  the  medicament 
and  the  protecting  plug;  then  place  the 
same  accordingly.  The  result  will  be  found 
very  satisfactory,  although  it  may  some- 
times require  two  applications.  a. 
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The  {^w1]i  of 'doBtid  Bleritafe  baa  been 
pffopottionate  to  that  of  the  art  and  aciSBoe 
it  represents.  From  a  cmde  b^mningj 
when  material  was  meagerly  sapplied,  when 
dental  societies  were  in  their  infancy,  when 
the  majoritj  of  operators  jealously  guarded 
the  knowledge  they  had  obtained— our  litera- 
ture has  risen  to  a  stage  which  makes  it  an 
indispensable  .  and  potent  factor  in  the  ele- 
vation of  the  profession.  A  marked  feature 
of  the  literature  of  the  past  year  was  its 
high  standard  of  quality.  The  higher  aver- 
age of  dental  education,  and  the  higher 
standard  of  admittance  to  our  colleges,  has 
had,  and  will  have,  a  marked  influence  on  the 
quality  of  dental  literature.  The  depart- 
ment of  Society  Proceedings  is  an  important 
feature,  whose  posBibilities  can  hardly  be 
overestimated.  Important  discoveries,  and 
the  results  of  individual  research,  are  usually 
presented  to  the  profession  first,  through 
local  or  State  societies,  thence  by  their 
merit,  finding  their  way  to  the  press  to  be 
read  by  thousands  of  dentists.  The  exigen- 
cies of  a  dental  practice  demands  that  we  read 
and  study  daily  to  keep  up  with  the  rapid 
advances  in  our  profession,  and  there  is  not 
an  issue  of  any  journal  but  which  contains, 
somewhere  in  its  pages,  a  hint  or  suggestion, 
that  is  worth  more  than  the  cost  of  a  yearly 
subscription. 

The  publication  of  college  journals  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  subserving  to  the 
development  of  the  young  mind  in  the  arts 
of  observing,  thinking  and  writing.  The 
dental  text-books  published  during  the  past 
year  fully  met  in  qulEility,  what  they  lacked 
in  numbers.  These  works  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  member  of  our  profession^ 
It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  there  still  remains, 
unsold,  on  the  publishers'  shelves,  a  large 
portion  of  the  first  edition  of  some  of  the 
most  valuable  text-books  yet  published. 


XtiMia  been  xntiasiBtedtintthB  aeB^geV' 
not  aufficiMitly  e^caeting  m  xeqntiuig  llie 
poaswsion  of  the^atandaid  text-books  by 
their  matvieiilsnto,  who  we  certainly  not 
properly  eqnipped  withoot  them.  We  be- 
Ve«!e  it  is  imly  neeasaary  to  bdsg  thiteTil  to 
liieiiotioe  of  proper  sathorities  to  have  it 
ooReoled. 


Bestoring  Gum  Tiasue. 


.  Many  are  very  skeptical  about  permanent 
results  of  gum  restoration,  and  some  very 
clumsy  appliances  have  been  put  forwaid 
to  do  the  work.  Here  is  the  way  Dr.  Har- 
lan says  he  has  accomplished  it,  but  we 
can't  help  feeling  that  the  good  fellow  was 
a  little  shy  when  he  sent  it  forth.  He  saya : 
''  I  have  found  in  trying  to  restore  gum 
tissue,  where  it  was  uniformly  wasted  away 
around  the  necks  of  teeth,  that  if  we  take 
a  tolerably  stout  silk  thread  and  wax  it  w^, 
tie  it  firmly  around  the  teeth  and  leave  it 
there,  it  will  cause  a  degree  of  irritation 
that  will  have  the  gum  tissue  come  up  and 
go  beyond  the  ligature,  so  that  by  watching 
it  carefully,  and  keeping  the  mouth  clean, 
we  will  be  able  to  produce  uniformly  a 
pretty  good  margin  of  gum,  and  afterward 
care  for  it  antiseptically  after  the  ligature 
is  taken  off,  and  we  will  find  in  some  of 
those  <  symmetrical  wastings'  that  the 
necks  will  be  very  well  covered.  In  other 
cases  I  have  found  that  by  loosening  the 
gum  tissue  around  the  surftces  of  the  root 
and  making  transverse  cuts  in  the  gums  at 
regular  intervals  I  could  force  it  down." 


Will  some  one,  who  makes  it,  please  tell 
a  reader  of  the  Weekly  how  he  makes 
temporary  stopping  material.  I  do  not 
want  a  copied  recipe,  but  one  actually  in 
use.  Rradsb. 


The  Medical  Age  says  that  a  Toronto  wo- 
man, over  sixty  years  of  age,  gave  birth 
recently  to  a  baby  girl. 
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Trlgeminoos  Beflexes. 


Ahtiraet  from  a  paper  retut  by  H.  H.  Johnson, 
D.D.S.,  before  the  Southern  Dental  Auociation 
oi  St.  AugusHne,  Flo. 

The  trigeminous  nerve  and  its  branches 
is  the  most  important  plexus  of  nerves  in 
the  body.  To  the  dentist  it  is  a2Z«impor* 
tsnt  because  there  is  not  a  nerve  disorder 
coming  under  our  specialty  that  this  nerve 
i«  not  directly  involved. 

From  the  variety  of  functions  it  has  to 
perform,  the  intricacy  and  complexity  of  its 
connections  and  distributions,  reflexes  diffi- 
cult of  diagnosis,  are  more  often  met  with 
m  the  territory  of  its  ramifications  than  in 
•ny  other. 

"nirough  some  false  connections  in  the 
^ra  the  message  has  been  switched  off  and 
^^Afried  to  a  wrong  destination,  and  there  is 
iH>ttung  to  lead  our  minds  in  determining 
^  source  of  origin  of  the  impression,  no 
^7  of  retracing  the  nerve  current  to  the 


oentrd  oi&oe  and  from  ihence  to  the  point 
of  irritation. 

How  often  are  we  called  upon  to  relieve 
odOBitalgia  manifestod  in  a  snpenor  tootk 
when  its  rsal  source  oTorijpn  is  irritation  of 
an  inferior  one,  or  vio$  verta ;  or,a8  is  fre- 
quently die  case,  the  pun  may  not  be  re 
fenred  to  a  tooth  at  all,  but  may  assume  t 
neuralgic  character  and  manifest  itself  in 
some  other  locality,  as  the  eye,  ear,  nose,  or 
in  the  infra,  or  supraorbital  regions;  evi« 
donees  of  pathological  reflexes,  tttt  of  a 
meaningless  and  purposeless  kind,' naving 
no  reference  to  the  seat  of  trouble,  although 
it  is  often  met  with  in  other  teeth.  The 
third  superior  m61ars  are  the  most  frequent 
source  of  reflexed  dental  neurosis.  '  This 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  close  pr6xim- 
ity  of  the  spheno-palatine  ganglion,  whose 
fibres  anastimose  with  the  fibres  of  other 
branches  of  the  nerve,  short-circuiting  it, 
as  it  were,  causing  bonfusibn  of  messages  as 
when  telephone  wires  are  crossed. 

Numerous  interesting  cases  may  be  cited 
under  this  head  illustrating  this  curious  ac- 
tion of  the  nerves  in  disease. 

Case  1,  a  gentleman,  lawyer  by  profes- 
sion, had  been  treated  for  ten  days  for  a 
severe  neuralgia  centered  in  the  region  of 
the  left  temple.  No  pain  of  any  character 
had  been  felt  in  his  teeth.  Through  des- 
peration he  came  to  me  hoping  that  the 
trouble  might  be  located  in  his  mouth. 
After  careful  examination  a  cavity  was  dis- 
covered in  the  posterior  proximal  surface  of 
the  second  superior  left  upper  molar,  corre- 
sponding to  the  side  of  the  head  the  pain 
had  been  centered  in.  The  cavity  was  very 
difficult  of  access,  having  commenced  at 
the  gingival  margin  and  extended  upward 
towards  the  alveolar  border.  In  attempting 
to  explore  it  the  probe  slipped  accidently 
into  the  point  of  exposure.  The  patient  in- 
voluntarily clasped  his  hand  to  his  temple, 
saying :  '<  That  felt  as  if  you  bad  driven  a 
nail  into  my  brain  right  there."  Mind  you 
no  pain  was  feh  m  the  tooth.    The  nerve 
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was  killed,  the.  tooth  .filled,,  and  m^rj 
twinge  of  pain  experienced  .  dnriog/^ 
treating  apd  fiUing  waa  felt  fin-  the.TEM- 
ru^andnotin  the,taofh,  No.pain^waa.^v^ 
felt  after  .tba;operation.      . 

.  ;Ga8e.2^  a.B^arried  lady,,  about  itbirtj- 
five  yeaB9  of  age«  hadbieen  treaty  bf  pbj* 
siciana  fop>  ebroqic  neiirajgia  foi^  s^v^ral 
months.  She  ^had  bad -no  trouble  in ;  h^r 
teeth,  but  came  hoping  that  jK^metbwg 
might  bQ  found  to  give  relief.  .  Bojth.  lowar 
third  molars  were  filled  with  cement  on  the 
buccal  surface.^  Pains  were  not  confined  to 
any  one  side  of  the  head  or  locality. 
Removed  one  of  the  fillings  and  destroyed 
the  nerve,  the  pain  ceased  on  that  side. 
Being  encouraged  by  this,  removed  the 
other  filling  apd  destroyed  that  nerve  also. 
This  completely  cured  the  other  side  with 
no  return  of  pains  for  over  a  year.  Sba 
often  speaks  of  her  terrible  agony  of  suf- 
fering and  how  easily  I  relieved  her  after 
the  physicians  had  treated  her  so  long  I 
may  state  that  I  found  pulp  nodulesin  both 
these  teeth. 

Case  3,  a  married  lady,  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  had  been  sufiering  intermit 
tentiy  with  neuralgia  of  the  left  side  of  her 
face  and  head  for  several  years.  She  had 
exceptionally  fine  teeth,  none  having  ever 
required  to  be  ^iled  except  some  in  front. 
Repeated  examinations  had  not  revealed 
the  source  of  trouble.  From  hard  brushing, 
the  gum  had  receded  some  around  the  first 
upper  molar  left  side.  As  the  trouble  was 
becoming  quite  annoying,  I  determined  to 
try  for  pulp  stones  in  this  tooth.  The  nerve 
was  accordingly  killed,  which  proved  very 
stubborn.  Upon  opening  the  pnlp  chamber, 
a  layer  of  secondary  dentine  was  found  to 
have  covered  the  entire  fioor  of  the  cham- 
ber and  almost  cut  off  communication  with 
the  roots.  The  tooth  was  filled  and  relief 
followed  immediately. 

These  three  cases  being  a  little  dissimilar 
from  the  many  every  day  cases  of  dentid 
reflexes  of  a  pathologicaJf  character,  I  have 


reported  them  thinking  they  might  be  of 
^me  interest.  .   . 

Case  4,  Dr.  Brubaker  reported  a  case 
where  a  lady  suffered  extremely  withjlqoth- 
ache  for:  several:  days  after  undergoing  a 
Burgicil  operation  in  the  nasal  cavity. 'Here 
is  aiTinstance  of  peripheral  irritation  in  a 
part  being  referred  to  the  nerves  of  the 
teetfi. 

Case  -6,  Dr.  W.  H.  Morgan  says,  in 
years  past,  he  had  oonsideraUe  practice 
among  inmates  of  the  Central  Asylum  of 
Tennessee*  He  reported  a  case  in  which 
the  patient,  a  raving  maniab,  was  cured  by 
extracting  offending  teeth.  Dr..  Morgan 
says  we  have  it  in  infancy  when  the  decid- 
uous teeth  are  making  their  appearance  and 
from  inability  to  control  this  action,  is  due 
a  large  prqportion  of  infantile  mortality 
during  the  second  summer. 

In  the  American  System  of  Dentistry, 
pages  500  and  501,  four  very  interesting 
cases  of  insanity  are  reported,  caused  by 
dental  irniAtion.  .  Shdwing  very  grave  and 
interesting,  forms  of  trigeminous  reflexes. 
These  expressions  from  eminent  men,  as 
well  as  the  few  cases  from  my  own  personal 
experience,  has  been  given  to  impress  the 
fact  upon  my  hearers  and  reading  members 
of  the  protession, .  that  this  question  is  of 
serious  importance  and  deserves  more  than 
passing  notice.  These  evidences  could  be 
multiplied  ad  infinitum^  but  these  few  casea 
will  suffice  to  call  attention  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject  and  open  it  up  for 
discussion. 


Some  operators  speak  of  removing  the 
enamel  from  a  tooth  as  easily  as  the  remov- 
ing of  the  bark  from  a  tree.  They  speak 
of  using  enamel  cleavers,  etc.,  and  seem  to 
think  it  a  simple  matter  to  peel  off  the  en- 
amel. Dr.  Johnson  told  nicely,  in  hwt 
week's  issue,  how  he  grinds  it  away,  but 
where  is  the  man  with  his  cleavers  who 
just  shells  it  off  in  an  off-hand,  every-day 
wav? 
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W%rm  r  Water^ 


llo08bftoki« 


We.  bave  often  hearfl  patients,  ezpieBs 

agreeable  snrpiifle  that  warm  wateri  waa 

need  in  th^  defital  sjtibge  •  instead  of  <06ld 

water.  "Why  any  one  should  inject  cbld 

water  into  a  live  tooth  while  excavating  it, 

10  not  easily  understood*     The  pain  pro* 

daoed  hy,  sjgyphja  often  excruciating.    There 

can- be  no  exouae  for.using.cold  water,  when 
it  can  be  00  easily  warmed,  and  a  supply 
kept  warm  daring  operating  hours. 

If  tha  laboratery  .is  supplied  with  gas^  a 
Bonsen- burner  turned  very  low,*  with  ta 
ToloaniaEer  jacket  around  it,  and  a  vessel,  a 
oofiee  pot  if  nothing  else,  placed  on  it,  will 
keep  an  ample  supply  of  water  warm^   . 

If  there  is  no  gaa,  an  ordinary  glass  oil 
lamp,  with  a  corrugated  top  lohimney,  on 
which  a  cap  of  water  is  placed,  will  heat 
the  water.     The  cost  is  nothing. 

Thia  leada  to  a  remark  about  receptacles 
for  water  on  the  operating  table.  Each 
patient  should  have  a  clean  glass;  those 
known  aa  whiskey  glasses  are  splendidly 
Riuted  for  the  purpose. 

We  can  never  forget  when  we  sat  in  a 
brother  ptactitioner*s  chair  and  he  in- 
jected into  our  mouth,  from  the  same  glass, 
water  that  be  had  been  using  from  for 
other  patients.  He  was  exoeedingly  care« 
All  of  his  personal  appearance  and  the 
cleanliness  of  his  hands,  but  some  of  the 
nice  little  things  he  did'nt  seem  to  care  for. 

Header,,  if  you  are  using  cold  water  for 
syringing  out  cavities,  cease  it  and  substi- 
tute .warm  water. 


Are  we,  as  a  profession,  ungrateful? 
Your  attention  is  called  to  the  article  in 
this  issue  on  the  Chapin  A.  Harris  memo- 
nal«  Will  a  suitable  monument  ever  be 
built?  la  it  not  a  fiust  that  we  are  so  fuU 
of  conceit,  we  are  not  willing  to.  accord 
Buperior  merit  to  others,  especially  to  the 
dead? 


.  It  is  rather  strange  that  ^ith  tl|e  number 
of  dental,  periodicals  and  t{^  .number  of 
dental  societies,  there  dioul(}^fbe  ,moss> 
backs  in  the  profession.  .A  &m.d^jB  since 
a  broken  plate  fell  into  our  hands.  ,  It  had 

•  a  ...      • 

beei)  mended  by a.mossback.who  lived  in 
Iowa.  The  ordinary  office-boy  of  Unlay 
would  know  better  how  to  mend  such  a 
breltk. 

A  few  years  ago  one  of  our  gmduating 
class  came  into  our  office.  'We  Were  glad 
to  see  him,  as  it  had  been  two  decades  since 
we  met.  As  is  usual  with  dentists,  we 
began  to  talk  about  proftasioviai  ]^ogress. 
Something  cau^  the  question  to  be  asked, 
*'How  do  you  mend'  a  broken  rtibber 
plate?"  He  said  in  the  simplicity  of  a 
child,  '*  By  drilling  and  countersinking 
holes  and  making  dovetails  to  hold  the 
new  rubber  to  the  old."  We,  of  coulw, 
showed  him  how  and  removed  a  Ktlle  of  tho 
moss  from  his  back.  He  had  in  his  pocket 
a  hollow  handle  hand-plugger,  which  he 
was  endeavoring  to  patent,  and  which  was 
as  obsolete  as  he  was  ignorant. 
,  If  such  men  would  attend  dental  meet- 
ings, watch  the  clinics,  listen  to  the  discus- 
sions, take  some  of  the  good  journals,  tjiey 
would  begin  to  feel  the  covering  of  moss  on 
their  backs,  and  would  pursue  a  course  that 
would  remove  the  parasitic  growth.  It  is 
quite  difficult  to  interest  them  in  society 
work,  for  when  they  do  attend  a  meeting 
they  find  themselves  so  far  behind  in  pro- 
fessional matters  that  they  are  ashamed  to 
mix  with  the  advanced :  and  for  the  socie- 
ties  to  adapt  themselves  to  their  condition, 
they  would  have  to  go  back  years  in  expe- 
rience and  begin  with  a,  b,  c.  If  enough 
such  men  could  be  gathered  together,  it 
would   be   a  school   for    the   kintergarten 

teacher. 

He  who  graduates  now,  unless  he  associ- 
ates with  his  fellows  and  reads,  will,  in  a 
short  while,  find  the  moss  growing  on  hia 
back. 
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Flux  for  Bridge  Work. 

The  Wutem  DmUal  Journal  flays  the 
-following  ifl  aa  exceedingly  nsefiil  flux  in 
Abridge  work : 

Put  in  a  cup*- 

Boffaek  acid^........... .'. 1  oz. 

Ammoaii '..  }  oz, 

Oarbeoate  of  iimnionia 46  gn. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda. 60  gn. 

Water 4  oz. 

Boil  until  the  fumes  of  ammonia  are  no 
longer  given  off. 

Coat  the  bridge  or  other  work  all  over 
the  gold  with  the  flux.  Heat  it  over  a 
spirit  lamp  to  dry  it  on.  Give  it  another 
•coat,  if  needed,  leaving  no  part  exposed^ 
Then  scrape  off  where  it  is  desired  that  the 
•solder  shall  flow,  and  it  will  go  nowhere 
•else.  The  work  will  come  out  of  the  heat- 
ing as  bright  as  when  it  went  in,  and  the 
solder  will  be  smooth.  The  polished  sur* 
.faces  will  not  be  corroded  or  blackened. 


Pulp  Capping  KateriaL 


Society  Work. 


The  improvementof  society  work  is  never 
a  closed  question,  but  always  open  for  de- 
bate. Here  is  an  item  from  Dr.  Bell,  in 
Dental  Revieic  : 

**  There  must  be  leaders  in  every  society, 
"but  it  appears  to  me  that  in  order  to  promote 
the  usefulness  of  our  dental  societies  so  that 
•every  member  may  be  interested  and  bene- 
fited, each  one  should  be  willing  to  assist  in 
some  way ;  that  committees  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  introduce  new  comers,  and  make 
them  feel  that  they  are  welcome,  and  needed, 
:as  they  are,  for  new  blood  is  the  life  of 
yrogresB" 

Nerve  Paste  Formula* 


Dr.  Chupein  says  a  nerve  will  die  under 

the  following  preparation  as  painlessly  as  an 

infant  going  to  sleep.     Equal  parts  of  acetate 

of   morphia,   cocaine  and  arsenious  acid, 

mixed  on  a  slab,  with  carbolic  acid.  A  fresh 
:mix  for  each  case. 


In  the  discusnon  on  Operative  Dentistry, 
at  the  St.  Augustine  meeting.  Dr.  L.  O. 
Noel  (Niishville,  Tenn.)  recomm^died  the 
use  of  a  bydroxiapthol  cement  fiUiag  over  a 
trammatically  expoaed  pulp,  in  cases  where 
there  has  been  no  peridental  inflammation. 
The  filling  consists  of  one-third  hydronap- 
diol  powder  to  two-thirds  of  the  powder  of 
any  good  cement,  mixed  and  used  as  usual, 
with  cement  fiDings.  This  filling  may  also 
be  used  in  cases  of  peridental  inflammation, 
which  yields  within  thirty^«ix  to  forty-eight 
hours  to  treatment  with  pure  beeoh<^wood 
creosote.  He  used  the  creosote  quite  liber- 
ally, first  saturating  the  cavity  walls  and 
then  sealing  it  in  the  cavity,  on  spunk  or 
cotton,  from  one  sitting  to  another.  If  the 
inflammation  does  not  yield  within  forty- 
eight  hours,  arsenic  is  the  only  remedy. 


Application  of  Nerve  Paste. 


Remove  debris  from  about  the  exposure, 
wash  out  the  cavity  with  warm  water,  dry 
out  the  cavity  with  an  absorbent,  put  from 
the  point  of  a  small  instrument,  a  verj 
small  part  of  nerve  paste  on  the  exposure, 
cover  this  with  a  small  piece  of  cotton, 
and  flow  over  this  melted  wax,  which  is 
done  by  placing  a  small  piece  of  wax  in  the 
cavity  and  applying  a  hot  instrument  to  it. 
After  the  cotton  is  thoroughly  covered, 
melt  enough  wax  in  to  fill  the  cavity. 
Base  plate  wax  of  wax  and  parafin  is  best. 


For  Opening  Boot  OanalB« 


Do  you  use  sulphuric  acid  fifty  per  cent 
strong,  for  opening  root  canals?  If  not, 
begin  at  once.  It  is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able additions  to  the  dentist's  armamento- 
rium  of  late  years.  Use  a  Donaldson  canal 
cleaner  with  it,  and  be  carefiil  not  to  use 
the  same  cleaner  for  the  same  purpose  too 
often.     The  acid  renders  them  brittle. 
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EROSION. 


This  disease,  described  by  the  observant 
Hunter  as  ''decay  by  denudation,"  has  been 
the  source  of  many  experiments  and 
lengthy  controversy.  In  8j)ite  of  much  in- 
vestigation, its  cause  has  remained  a  mys- 
tery, the  various  agencies  assigned,  amongst 
others,  attrition  by  the  tooth-brush,  acidity 
of  the  gums,  consumption  of  fruit,  defec- 
tive development,  absorption,  and  caries 
tending  to  spontaneous  cure  by  oblitera- 
tion of  the  dentinal  tubes,  have  all  found 
their  exponents,  and  have  all  failed  to  satis- 
factorily account  for  the  various  phenomena 
observed  in  this  disease. — The  editor  of  the 
British  Journal  of  Dental  Science, 

But  lately.  Dr.  Znamensky  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Moscow,    has   published  a  paper 
on  the  subject  which  is  worthy  of  all  atten- 
tion, as  it  seems  to  gatisfactorially  explain 
the  cause   of  this  affection.      We  are  all 
aware  that  dentine  is  composed  of  organic 
mat  ter — tooth-cartilage — impregnated    by 
earthy  salts.     In  caries  we  have  the  inor- 
ganic salts  attacked   by  acids,  and  the  or- 
ganic cartilaginous  matter  subsequently  de- 
stroyed by  micro-organisms.    But  according 
to  Professor  Znamensky,  in  erosion  we  have 
the  tooth* cartilage  first  afiected,  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  earthy  salts  being  a  secon- 
<iary  result.     The  process  is,  therefore,  the 
reverse  of  that  of  caries.     The  investigator 
proceeded  by  removing   the  tooth-cartilage 
of  extracted   teeth   by  heating  and  boiling, 
and  was  able  by  prolonged    boiling    in   a 
Papin   digester   to   get   rid  of  it  entirely. 


The  result  of  the  boiling  was  that  the  tooth 
became  siift  and  could  be  easily  scraped 
with  a  blunt  knife,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  became  very  fragile  and  crumbly.  If 
the  boiling  was  prolonged  at  a  high  temper-- 
ature,  the  tooth  broke  up.  The  enamel 
was  not  much  changed ;  it  became,  however, 
more  brittle.  If  a  boiled  tooth  was  brushed 
by  a  brush  in  a  polishing  lathe  without 
powder,  an  artificial  erosion  could  be  pro- 
duced, varying  in  rapidity  with  the  tem- 
perature at  which  it  had  been  boiled.  The 
enamel  strongly  withstood  the  action  of  the 
brush,  so  that  the  dentine  could  be  removed 
from  under  it,  forming  the  undercut  ap- 
pearance so  often  noticed  in  the  mouth. 
The  microscopical  appearance  of  the  ero- 
sion also  differed  with  the  temperature.  If 
the  boiling  was  at  a  lower  temperature  the 
erosion  was  smooth,  but  the  higher  the  tem- 
perature the  rougher  the  surface  became, 
thus  agreeing  with  the  varying  micro- 
scopic appearances  noted  in  natural  erosion. 
The  dentine  also  became  translucent,  also 
agreeing  with  the  natural  appearance  of 
many  erosions,  and  the  enamel  became 
more  brittle  and  its  adhesion  to  the  dentine 
became  weaker.  From  these  experiments 
Professor  Znamensky  infers  that  the  tooth- 
cartilage  which  binds  the  calcareous  parti- 
cles together  becomes  removed  by  boiling, 
and  that  the  salts,  becoming  isolated,  very 
easily  fall  away  from  each  other,  just  as  in 
a  mixture  of  osteo  and  amalgam,  as  the 
cement  becomes  washed  away  the  particles 
of  amalgam  become  isolated  and  are  easily 
broken  off*.     A  boiled  tooth   when  placed 
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in  an  acid  decalcifyiug  solution  is  dissolved 
inucli  more  rapidly  than  one  which  has  not 
undergone  boiling,  and  the  rapidity  of  de- 
calcification varies  with  the  temperature  at 
which  the  tooth  has  been   heated.     Profes- 
sor Znamensky  also  used  dry  heat  by  means 
of  the  blow-pipe,  both  directly  on  the  tooth, 
and  also  when  the  latter  was  protected  by 
a  thin  layer  of  plaster  of  Paris.     He  found 
that  at  the  heated  part  the  dentine  swelled 
and  the  enamel  peeled  off,  leaving  an  appear- 
ance very  similar  to  the  so-called  atrophy  of 
the  crown.     As  the  result  of  these  experi- 
ments the   investigator  draws   the  conclu- 
«ons  that  the  tooth  cartilage  is  the  cement 
which  joins  intimately  the  granules  of  lime 
salts,  and  that  the  loss  of  this  cement  from 
any  cause  induces  the  mechanical  falling  off 
of  the  isolated  granules,  which  would  also 
be  more  easily  attacked  by  any  acid  present. 
If  this  goes  on  slowly,  a  smooth,  glossy  sur- 
face is  produced,  but  if  quickly  the  surface 
is  pitted,  the  pits  corresponding  to  the  bed 
of  the  individual  granules.     The  sensitive- 
ness of  erosion  cavities  is  explained  by  the 
theory  that  as  the  process  of  '^decbondra- 
tion"  proceeds,    the   dental   filaments  with 
their  tender   protoplasm  become   exposed 
This  sensitiveness  is  greatest  when  the  dis- 
ease is  in  active  progress,  and  passes  away 
when  the  defect   becomes   stationary.     Al- 
though the  investigator   thinks  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  tooth-brush,  etc.,  does  not  cause 
the  disease,  yet  he  thinks  the  brushes,  pow- 
ders, and  certain  kinds  of  food  modify  the 
defects.      He   explains   the   fact    that   the 
teeth  usually  are  affected  on  the  labial  sur- 
face, by  the  theory  that  the  internal  alveo- 
lar plate  is  much  thicker  than  the  external 
its    nutrition  therefore  is  better,  and  con- 
sequently nutrition  of  the  internal  portion 
of  the  teeth  is  also  better.     When  the  dis- 
ease is  slow,  the  pulp  being  irritated  by  the 
exposed  dental   filaments  forms   secondary 
dentine  and  recedes,  when  on  the  contrary 
the  disease  progresses  very  rapidly,  the  new 
dentine  has  no  time  to  develop  and  the  pulp 
Wx)me8  exposed. 


80  far  as  we  know,  Professor  Znamensky's 
experiments  have  not  yet  been  confirmed  or 
disputed  by  other  investigators,  but  we 
have  no  doubt  that  before  long  we  shall 
have  on  record  the  results  of  similar  ex- 
periments. If  erosion  is  due  to  loss  of 
tooth-cartilage,  it  yet  remains  to  be  dis- 
covered why  the  teeth  of  certain  persons 
are  apt  to  lose  this  substance,  and  why  cer- 
tain animals,  for  instance,  many  of  the  seal 
tribe,  are  affected  by  this  disease.  We  shall 
await  further  contributions  toward  the  elu- 
cidation of  the  subject  with  much  interest. 


THE  AGE  OF  QLITTEB. 


BY  JOHN  H.  COYLE,  D.D.S. 

We  see  so  many  claims  made  for  superi- 
ority of  modern  dentistry  that  one  naturally 
seeks    some    explanation    for    this    claim. 
Speaking  for  myself,  while  admitting  with- 
out dispute  that  in  many  ways  the  profes- 
sion of  to-day  is  more  fully  equipped  both 
practically   and   theoretically  to    meet  the 
demands   made  upon   it,  especially  in  ref- 
erence to  restoration,  yet  from  an  esthetic 
point  of  view  there  is  either  a  degeneracy 
or  an  abuse  of  the  mechanical  attainments 
made.     Under  the  old  system  of  dentistry, 
one  of  the  very  first  considerations  in  ope- 
rations on  the  teeth  was  to  preserve  as  far  a^ 
possible  natural  appearances.     If  a  case  of 
prosthesis,   then    the  same  principles   were 
kept  in  view  and  the  restoration  was  made 
with  teeth  that  harmonized  with  complex- 
ion, age  and  other  facial  characteristics,  so 
that  at  first  glance  the  bald,  naked  truth 
did  strike  every  eye.     In  filling  the  front 
teeth,  separations  were  obtained  by  pressure 
and  the  cutting  away  of  the  palatine  walls 
of  the  teeth,  so  that  when  they  returned  to 
their  normal  position  only  a  close  scrutiny 
would  disclose  the  fact  that  they  were  filled. 
Dr.  Atkinson  gave  an  accurate  description 
of  this  method  of  filling  the  front  teeth,  iu 
a  former  number  of  the  Weekly.      With 
nine  out  of  ten   operators  of  to-day  this  is 
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aII  reversed.  Great  gaps  are  cut  between 
the  teeth,  including  extensive  destruction 
of  the  labial  walls,  making  an  opening  and 
a  cavity  which  requires  no  sort  of  skill 
whatever  to  fill — only  certain  routine 
knowledge  apertaining  to  the  manipulation 
of  gold  and  suitable  methods  and  instru- 
ments for  polishing.  The  result  is,  one  can 
see  the  glitter  afar  off,  before  even  the  faces 
of  the  mutilated  persons  can  be  recognized. 

This  is  not  all :  fully  one-half  of  the  teeth 
£0   maltreated   sooner   or    later  lose   their 
vitality  through  conductivity  of  so  large  a 
mass  of  metal  required  to  replace  the  por- 
tions of  tooth  destroyed  in  preparation  for 
such  method  of  filling,  become  the  cause 
of  peri-dental  inflammation  and  its  concom- 
itant, alveolar  abscess.     I  have  for  the  last 
two  years   been   struck  with  this  result  of 
such  methods  of  filling.     Another  instance 
is  the  growing  abuse  of  the  gold  crown.    It 
seems  to  be  the  custom  in  these  days  to  slip 
a  misfitting  gold  crown  over  all  the  bicus- 
pids and   molars  that  are  at  all  badly  de- 
cayed.    Nineteen  out  of  twenty   of   these 
teeth  could  and  would  be  filled  by  the  older 
dentists  and   more  certainly  preserved  than 
l)y  the  ill-fitting  gold  crown.    The  wind  has 
beeu  sown  with  these  crowns  with  tbe  result- 
ing reaping   of  the   whirlwind,    for   what 
busy  dentist  is  not  called  on  almost  daily  to 
extract  one  of  these  whilom  forever  lasiiiuj 
crowned  teeth,  which  has  become  loosened 
and  a  source  of  irritation  from  supperative 
inflammation,    induced    by    the    misfitting 
crown  ? 

So,  the  upshot  of  my  meditations  has  con- 
vinced me  that  after  all  we  are  a  little  too 
boastful  in  our  claims  for  modern  dentistry. 

The  sum  of  our  knowledge  is  wider  and 
greater,  while  our  facilities  are  immeasur- 
ably beyond  that  possessed  by  the  older 
^leniists,  yet  with  it  all  we  are  bringing 
about  a  state  of  things  which  to  my  mind 
^8  not  at  all  desirable,  viz. :  the  Age  of 
<jlitter. 


The  Operating  Table— An  Aseptic 
Cover— Sterilization. 


In  the  discussion  of  Hygiene  and  Bacte- 
riology, Dr.  W.  E.  Walker  described  an 
aseptic  cover  for  the  bracket  table  or 
''float,''  which  he  is  using  with  great  satis- 
faction. It  is  simply  a  square  of  rubber 
dam,  which  is  removed  with  the  instru- 
ments used  for  each  patient,  and  sterilized 
b}'  boiling  for  five  minutes  in  water  to 
which  a  little  bicarbonate  of  soda  has  been 
added.  The  soda  prevents  the  instruments 
from  rusting  and  also  raises  the  tempera- 
ture of  boiling  water,  thus  increasing  its 
efficacy  as  a  germicide.  The  rubber  dam  is 
not  injured  in  any  way,  by  repeated  boilings, 
a  sample  shown  which  had  been  boiled,  as  a 
test,  thirty-two  times  for  five  minutes  and 
over,  when  forgotten  boiled  for  half  an 
hour,  being  as  elastic  and  strong  as  a  new 
piece  of  rubber  dam.  The  color  is  agree- 
able and  does  not  reflect  the  light ;  it  is 
noiseless  when  instruments  are  dropped 
upon  it,  and  does  not  absorb  the  warmth 
as  does  a  glass  top ;  it  is  not  injured  by 
acids  as  is  the  felt  or  linen  cover,  and 
being  boiled  with  each  set  of  instruments 
used  obviates  the  great  danger  of  con- 
tamination from  laying  instruments  pro- 
miscuously over  a  felt  cover.  Dr.  Walker 
also  described  a  simple,  inexpensive  appa- 
ratus for  sterilizing  the  rubber-dam  cover 
and  instruments.  It  consists  merelv  of  an 
ordinary  flat-bottomed  **  agate-iron  ware  " 
pot  with  a  cover,  in  which  is  placed  a 
** cream-cheese  mould" — a  tin  vessel  with 
perforated  bottom  and  sides,  having  little 
knob-like  legs  to  raise  it  from  the  bottom  of 
the  pot.  (In  localities  where  * 'cream- 
cheese"  is  an  unhiown  quantity ^  such  a 
vessel  can  be  made  by  any  ordinary  tin- 
smith). 

The  instruments  having  been  first  me- 
chanically cleansed  of  any  debris,  are  placed 
in  the  perforated  tin  vessel,  which  is  then 
immersed  in  the  boiling  soda-water.  Even 
the  hand-pieces  are  boiled   in  this  way,  and 
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after  shaking  the  water  from  them  laid  in  a 
vessel  of  alcohol  for  ten  minutes.  They 
are  then  not  only  sterilized  but  they  are 
thoroughly  cleansed  from  all  gumminess  and 
work  like  new  instruments..  In  the  auto- 
matic hand-piece  the  little  click  of  the  deli- 
cate machinery  is  heard  distinctly. 

For  sterilizing  the  hands  with  minimum 
loss  of  time  after  each  operation,  Dr. 
Walker  has  adopted  the  following  plan  :  A 
small  quantity  of  a  very  good  article  of 
soap  is  reduced  to  a  jelly  by  grating  finely 
and  digesting  in  wat.er.  Very  little  of  this 
jelly  upon  the  damp  hands  makes  an  almost 
instantaneous  lather,  to  which  is  added  a 
pinch  of  the  best  mustard  powder,  such  as 
is  used  for  culinary  purposes.  It  takes  but 
a  moment  to  cover  the  hands  with  a  pale- 
yellow,  creamy  lather,  which  is  readily 
rinsed  off,  imparting  a  not  unpleasant  odor. 
It  cleanses  and  sterilizes  perfectly,  leaving 
the  hands  feeling  delightfully  clean. 

In  view  of  recent  statistics  in  regard  to 
specific  infection  (see  Dental  Review,  Jan- 
uary, 1898),  Dr  Walker,  ably  seconded  by 
Dr.  B.  Holly  Smith,  emphasized  very 
strongly  the  importance  of  thorough  steril- 
ization of  the  dental  paraphernalia. 


On  the  Boad  to  Physical  Buin. 


There  is  a  world  of  truth  in  the  following 
lines  taken  from  an  article  by  Dr.  Beacock, 
in  the  Ohio  Dental  Journal,  It  is  full  of 
texts  for  many  good  sermons  on  health. 
More  people  die  from  overfeeding  than 
from  under- feeding.     The  writer  says  : 

**  Think  for  a  moment  of  the  appalling 
aggregate  of  over  a  thousand  meals  annually, 
at  each  one  of  them  a  small  amount  is  con- 
sumed in  excess  of  the  systematic  ability  to 
digest,  oxidize  and  assimilate ;  gradually  the 
bowels  become  clogged,  poisonous  matter  is 
reabsorbed,  and  neuralgia,  headache,  and 
low  spirits  intervene,  the  stomach  being  over- 
burdened, it  throws  more  work  on  the  liver 
and  it  is  unable  to  perform  its  functions 
properly,  then  it  throws  the  extra  work  on 


the  kidneys,  and  now  they  soon  become  de- 
ranged, and  lastly  the  heart  over-taxe»i,  by 
redoubled  efforts  in  pumping  the  blood 
through  these  organs,  thus  engorged  and 
partially  disabled.  There  results  low  spirit* 
and  a  form  of  insanity  termed  melancholia, 
all  caused  by  faulty  metabolism  and  mal nu- 
trition. All  substances  remaining  in  the 
stomach  undigested,  ferment  and  act  as  toxic 
irritants,  while  the  nerve  centres  hyper- 
sensitive from  effects  of  heat,  heave  with  the 
throes  of  terrible  convulsions.  Fermenta 
tion  always  prevents  healthy  digestion  and 
assimilation,  and  soon  the  mucous  surface- 
become  so  paralyzed  that  they  lose  their 
normal  selective  power,  as  usually  displayed 
in  health.  These  poisonous  product^  aod 
acid  forming;  plants  then  begin  to  be  takeo 
up,  and  a  partial  paralysis  of  the  surround- 
ing parts  affected.  This  brings  about  a 
dilated  state  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  titasi* 
in  them,  the  outcome  of  which  is  a  peculiar 
hyper- nutrition,  by  virtue  of  which  couuet' 
tive,  and  even  epithelial  tissue  of  a  very 
low  type  are  formed  in  excess.  We  need  not 
be  told  that  the  weakest,  most  exposed,  mo?t 
abused  and  most  used  part  or  organ  fall^  a 
victim,  because  the  operative  influence  brinirs 
such  part  or  organ  into  a  state  best  fitted  M 
take  on  diseased  action." 


Copies  of  the  Georgia  Dental  Law. 

ilir.  Editor: 

Please  say  to  those  interested  that  I  have 
just  received  copies  of  the  law  regulatiug 
the  practice  of  dentistry  in  Georgia,  in 
printed  form,  and  will  be  pleased  to  forwani 
a  copy  to  any  one  who  will  apply  for  it.  h 
the  applicant  is  a  student  in  either  of  llu 
Georgia  colleges  he  will  be  furnished  by  the 
dean  of  his  college,  who  will  be  supplie«l 
within  a  few  days.     Very  truly, 

D.  D.  Atkinson,  D.D.S., 

Brunswick,  Ga.  Secretary. 

A  case  is  reported  where  a  child,  two 
years  old,  fell  and  knocked  out  two  uppr 
incisors.     They  were  replaced  and  did  well. 
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Discussion  of  Dr.  Johnson's  Paper 
on  Trig^dmlnous  Beflezes,  at  the 
Meeting:  of  the  Southern  Dental 
Association. 


Id  the  discussion  of  Dr.  H.  H.  Johnson's 
paper  on  Trigeminous  Reflexes,  see  p.  337, 
Dr.  J.  Y,  Crawford  said  that  in  no  depart- 
ment is  there  so  pronounced  an  exhibition 
of  reflex  action  as  in  the  domain  of  dental 
fiurgery.  in  the  field  which  belongs  to  us. 
Is  there  a  dental  surgeon  present  who  has 
not  seen  the  patient  place  the  finger  upon 
the  second  bicuspid  when  the  seat  of  pain 
was  in  the  third  molar?  What  is  reflex 
action  ?  In  the  fewest  words  it  is  when  an 
injury  to  one  part  exerts  an  abnormal  in- 
fluence in  another.  We  all  recognize  that 
the  eye  is  involved  in  common  with  the 
tooth,  this  rarely  occurs,  however,  after 
the  destruction  of  the  pulp. 

The  eye  is  the  first  part  in  the  organism 
to  be  thus  involved,  the  tissues  involved  in 
the  structure  of  the  eyeball,  however,  have 
comparative  immunity  from  the  effects  of 
<li8ea6ed  teeth.  Reflex  action  is  most  fre- 
<iueutly  exhibited  in  connection  with  the 
teeth,  in  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  temporal  region, 
the  superior  and  inferior  orbital  regions,  the 
cranium,  the  neck,  the  shoulder,  the  bron- 
•  chial  region  and  in  the  thoracic  cavity.  The 
responsibility  for  the  manifestations  of  reflex 
action  in  these  directions  rests  with  the 
<lental  profession,  with  whom  rests  the  possi- 
bility of  more  mistakes,  more  calamitous 
oiigtakes,  than  any  other  class  of  men. 
There  are  countless  instances  of  diseased 
^nd  calamitous  illness  as  the  result  of  ill- 
judged  dental  services  rendered. 

I^r-  Walker  expressed  surprise  that  Dr. 
vrawford  should  make  an  exception  of  the 
tiesues  in  the  structure  of  the  eyeball,  in 
reflex  neurosis  from  the  trigeminous,  the 
lenticular  or  ophthalmic  ganglion  having 
two  roots,  from  one  of  which  arise  the 
<imary  nerves  distributed  to  the  ciliary 
'muscles  and  iris  as  very  beautifully  shown 


in  the  illustrations  of  Gray's  Anatomy,  '97 
edition.  It  is  also  known  that  blindness  has 
been  cured  by  the  extraction  of  diseased 
teeth. 

Dr,  Chappie  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Prof.  Garretson  made  the  broad  proposi- 
tion that  nine-tenths  of  all  neuralgias  and 
other  diseases  of  the  human  head  are  due  to 
diseased  teeth,  the  eye  not  being  excepted. 
He  related  the  case  of  a  lady  who  suffered 
from  severe  pain  in  front  of  the  left  ear. 
Local  treatment  not  affording  relief,  she 
was  sent  by  her  physician  to  him  for  ex- 
amination of  the  teeth.  The  molars  were 
found  to  have  beautiful  gold  fillings,  and  as 
a  last  resort  one  of  the  apparently  perfect 
fillings  was  removed  and  the  pulp  found  to 
be  in  a  dying  condition.  Removal  of  the 
diseased  pulp  aflTorded  immediate  relief  from 
the  excruciating  pain  in  front  of  the  ear. 

Dr.  B.  Holly  Smith  spoke  of  numerous 
cases  which  had  fallen  under  his  observation, 
of  persons  of  neurotic  tendency  in  whom 
the  climax  had  been  developed  in  connection 
with  diseased  teeth.  He  cited  several 
cases  of  recurring  insanity  coincident  with 
an  erupting  wisdom  tooth,  with  exposure  of 
the  pulp  of  a  tooth,  as  the  result  of  an 
oxyphosphate  filling  in  close  proximity  to 
the  pulp.  In  each  of  the  cases  cited  return 
to  sound  mentality  followed  the  cure  of  the 
dental  disease. 

Dr.  Frank  Woodlniry,  of  Halifax,  N.  S., 
cited  a  similar  case.  As  long  as  the  teeth  of 
this  patient  were  in  good  condition  his  mind 
was  sound,  but  when  from  negligence  a 
nerve  became  exposed  he  became  insane, 
with  restoration  to  mental  health  after  treat- 
ment of  the  teeth.  He  said:  '* There  is  no 
doubt  as  to  the  connection  between  the  con- 
dition of  the  teeth  and  of  the  mind,  in  these 
cases,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  ser- 
vices of  the  dental  surgeon  would  restore 

many  of  the  inmates  of  our  insane  asylums 
to  their  families. 

Dr.  E,  P.  Beadles  said  that  he  could  only 
account  for  the  indifference  to  this  very  im- 
portant matter  by  the  fact  that  the  medical 
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profession,  as  a  rule,  do  not  regard  the  teeth 
as  having  anything  whatever  to  do  with  the 
rest  of  the  human  system.  Even  in  obstinate 
cases  of  dyspepsia,  etc. ,  it  is  rarely  that  the 
condition  of  the  masticating  organ  is  looked 
into. 

X>r.  T.  P.  Hinrnan  expressed  the  opinion 
that  tissues  which  are  associated  in  their 
development  are  also  associated  in  diseased 
conditions.  He  instanced  the  development 
of  the  teeth  and  the  internal  ear,  and  cited 
the  case  of  a  young  man  wlio  was  suffering 
from  toothache,  and  also  an  abscess  in  the 
ear.  Coincident  with  removal  of  exposed 
pulps  in  the  inferior  molars  there  was  no 
further  trouble  from  the  abscessed  ear. 

Dr.  H.  H,  Johnson  in  closing  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  paper,  spoke  of  the  great  im- 
portance in  the  interest  of  humanity,  in  view 
of  these  facts,  of  securing  the  services  of 
dental  surgeons  for  the  unfortunate  inmates 
of  our  insane  asylums. 


Hygiene. 


From  a  paper  read  at  the  St.  Augustine  Meeting 
hy  Dr,  S.  \V.  Foster,  Atlanta,  Oa. 

Hygiene,  that  branch  of  science  which 
has  for  its  consideration  the  preservation  of 
health,  includes  in  its  broad  sense  the  study 
of  all  conditions  relative  to  the  develop- 
ment, growth  and  preservation  of  the  in- 
dividual. 

Hence  it  presents  itself  under  a  two-fold 
aspect — the  prevention  of  disease,  and  the 
removal  of  the  cause. 

Oral  hygiene  involves  the  principles 
which  fill  our  lifS-work.  Hygiene  of  the 
oral  cavity  begins  with  embryonic  develop- 
ment, with  the  formation  of  the  dental 
follicle  and  the  development  of  tooth  struct- 
ure. The  teeth  which  are  the  first  to  decay 
are  those  which  are  imperfectly  developed. 
Hence,  the  first  and  most  important  con- 
sideration is  the  nutritive  supply — abun- 
dance of  tooth-building  material.  In  con- 
nection with  proper  nutrition,  there  must  be 
sufficient  physical  exercise  to  maintain  the 


organs  of  the  body  in  a  healthy  state  of 
action,  and  to  secure  sound  sleep,  for  it  is 
during  the  hours  of  sleep  that  we  have  the 
most  active  assimilation  of  nutrition  and  re- 
storation of  the  general  organism. 

Next  to  nutrition  is  cleanliness.  Tooth 
decay  is  a  chemico-parasitical  process.  The 
acids  which  effect  the  decalcification  of  the 
tooth  are  generated  by  fermentation,  prin- 
cipally of  starchy  or  saccharine  substances 
lodging  around  and  about  the  teeth.  Hence, 
the  adage,  clean  teeth  never  decay,  and  the 
importance  of  the  brush,  the  dentifrice  and 
above  all,  the  silk  floss  passed  between  the 
teeth.  Of  special  importance  is  the  hygiene  of 
children's  mouths  as  a  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  permanent  teeth.  In  all  opera- 
tive procedures,  hygienic  conditions  must  be 
borne  in  mind.  In  proximal  fillings  special 
regard  must  be  pavi  to  the  interproximal 
space.  With  flat  surfaces,  and  V-shaped 
spaces,  are  associated  gingivitis  and  the 
development  of  Rigg's  disease,  and  ulti- 
mately loss  of  the  organs.  Ill-fitting  crowns 
or  bridges  may  become  incubators  for  putri- 
factive  developments.  Without  proper  hy- 
gienic precautions,  the  services  of  the  dentist 
may  prove  a  detriment,  rather  than  a  bene 
fit  to  the  patient. 

Bacteriology  and  Oral  Hygiene. 

From  paper  read  by  Dr.  A.  K.  Fori,  Atl^mia,  Oa. 

It  is  a  matter  of  reproach  to  the  profession 
that  we  do  not  know  more  of  the  organisms 
to  whose  work  we  owe  our  occupation  as 
dentists.  We  have  begun  at  the  wrong  end, 
in  our  treatment  of  dental  lesions,  seeking 
by  mechanical  means  to  replace  lost  tissue, 
instead  of  striking  at  the  cause  and  endeavor- 
ing to  prevent  the  loss.  Why  should  we  not 
battle  against  the  causal  factors  of  caries  as 
the  sanitarian  battles  against  the  causes  of 
infective  diseases?  The  human  mouth  was 
the  incubator  of  the  first  bacteria  ever 
studied  by  Lenwenhoch,  over  200  years  ago, 
and  yet,  we  do  not  now  know  much  more 
about  the  oral  bacteria  than  he  did. 
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Bacteriological  investigation  has  taught 
us  what  little  we  know  of  antiseptic  treat- 
ment, but  investigations  of  this  kind  have 
been  left  almost  entirely  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession. We  need  more  Millers,  Blacks  and 
Williams. 

In  our  journals  we  see  pages  on  pages  in 
regard  to  filling  teeth,  but  when  do  we  see 
anything  pertaining  to  the  prophylactic 
treatment  of  caries?  We  see  the  teeth  of 
school  children  going  to. pieces  for  want  of 
proper  care,  and  what  do  we  do  ?  Introduce 
some  cement  filling,  and  tell  them  to  call 
again  in  four  or  six  months,  instead  of  de- 
manding in  a  voice  of  thunder,  that  oral 
HYGIENE*  be  taught  in  our  schools. 

If  we  ever  succeed  in  preventing  caries, 
it  will  be  due  to  bacteriological  investigation. 
How  can  we  hope  to  successfully  cope  with 
a  diseased  condition  unless  we  thoroughly 
understand  its  casual  factor? 

Dead  teeth  are  the  most  trying  things  we 
have  to  contend  with.  Why  ?  Because  of 
the  exceptional  opportunity  offered  of  push- 
ing millions  of  bacteria  through  the  apical 
foramen.  The  injunction,  **Do  not  take 
cold  in  this  tooth, ^'  after  the  apical  space  has 
been  crowded  with  bacteria,  will  not  even 
serve  the  charlatan  longer.  One  of  two 
things  must  go:  Abscesses  following  opera- 
tions in  root  canals,  or  our  reputations  as 
dentists.     Which  shall  it  be? 

I  appeal  for  more  thought  and  investiga- 
tion on  this  subject,  feeling  confident  that  the 
greatest  triumph  of  dentistry,  if  we  achieve 
a  triumph  at  all,  will  be  in  the  Prophylactic, 
not  the  Restorative  Method. 


New  York  Oorrespondence. 

The  February  meeting  of  the  First  Dis- 
trict Dental  Society  was  noteworthy  be- 
cause Miss  Martha  Smith  was  permitted  to 
speak  before  that  society.  It  is  not  so 
many  years  ago  that  any  effort  to  gain  ad- 
mittance for  women  was  taboed  and  the 
only  one  who  ever  gained  membership  was 
always  spoken  of  as  **  our  one  girl  member." 


The  story  goes  that  it  was  not  dfseovered 
until  too  late  that  '"Olga"  was  a  woman's 
name,  the  "power  behind  the  throne  think- 
ing it  was,  of  course,  the  name  of  a  man !  *^ 

At  the  March  meeting  of  same  society,  a 
paper  by  Dr.  Eugene  S.  Talbot,  of  Chica- 
go, on  * 'Degeneracy  in  its  Relation  to  De- 
formities of  the  Jaws  and  Irregularities  of 
the  Teeth"  was  read  by  the  Secretary.  Why- 
is  it  that  good  men  will  promise  papers — 
have  their  names  appear  on  the  announce- 
ments and  then  fail  to  appear  but  send  their 
papers  to  be  read  by  some  one  else  ?  As 
there  was  no  statement  concerning  the 
cause  of  Dr.  Talbot's  absence  it  is  fair  to 
presume  that  he  had  no  good  excuse.  As 
is  too  often  the  case  when  the  writer  of  a 
paper  is  not  present — his  contribution  was 
not  discussed  at  all. 

The  Central  Dental  Association  of  North- 
ern New  Jersey  held  its  annual  on  the  21st 
of  February.  Dr.  W.  L.  Fish,  the  presi- 
dent, presiding.  By  the  way,  he  is  captain 
of  a  gattling  gun  battery  at  Newark,  N.  J., 
and  has  all  his  men  in  readiness  for  any 
war  with  Spain  or  any  other  country. 

His  address  was  very  felicitous,  referring' 
to  the  fact  that  this  was  the  eighteenth  an- 
niversary, and  for  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  C.  D.  A.  a  lady  was  present — 
a  sister  practitioner — (again  the  woman 
question,  you  see).  lie  spoke  of  it  as  being 
singular  because  there  was  but  one  of  her, 
alluded  to  the  fact  that  there  were  repre- 
sentatives of  North,  East,  West  and  South 
present — from  Chicago,  Connecticut,  Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore,  New  York.  He  asked 
all  to  rise  and  join  in  a  silent  toast  to  ''  our 
American  citizens  who  have  gone  to  rest 
the  past  week — the  crew  of  the  Maine.'* 

The  mayor  of  the  city  of  Newark,  Hon. 
James  Seymore,  gave  a  resum^  of  the  city 
of  Newark's  greatness. 

Dr.  Dwight  L.  Hubbard,  Dean  of  the 
New  York  Dental  School,  envied  the  den- 
tist the  manipulative  dexterity  he  acquires 
(Dr.  Hubbard  isanM.D.),  and  said:  **  Hon- 
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estly,  if  I  had  my  life  to  live  over  I  would 
be  a  dentist."  He  claimed  that  it  was  not 
only  manual  dexterity,  but  dexterity  of  the 
brain  coupled  therewith  which  enabled  the 
dentist  to  succeed  so  well.  He  spoke  at 
some  length  of  the  relation  of  teacher  to  stu- 
dent and  student  to  people. 

Dr.  O.  E.  Houghton,  President  of  the 
Second  District  Dental  Society  of  New 
York,  was  introduced  as  an  ex-alderman. 
He  spoke  of  the  reciprocal  relations  of  the 
two  societies. 

Dr.  Louis  Ottofy,  of  Chicago,  was  the 
next  speaker,  and  occupied  his  time  speak- 
ing on  Dental  Laws,  etc.  He  criticised  the 
Illinois  State  Dental  Law  which  he  claimed 
does  not  cover  the  ground.  At  any  rate  is 
not  enforced  even  in  Chicago — claims  that 
the  examiners  are  appointed  on  political 
grounds. 

Dr.  Daniel  Jones,  of  Connecticut,  was 
the  next,  but  most  of  his  '*  thunder"  was 
mild  ;  we  skipped  it. 

Dr.  Ottolengu^  spoke  on  Independent 
Dental  Journalism.  Referred  to  endeavors 
to  amend  patent  laws — spoke  of   uniform 

examinations   in   each   State    as  a   foolish 

» 

proposition.  Intimated  that  he  would  like 
to  know  who  your  correspondent  is,  because 
of  our  remarks  concerning  what  he  said  at 
the  annual  of  the  Brooklyn  Society. 

F.  L.  Pembroke,  the  mayor  of  Asbury 
Park,  N.  J.,  was  introduced.  He  promised 
to  arrest  any  one  who  should  interfere  with 
the  pleasure  of  the  dentists  while  in  annual 
session  at  Asbury  Park.  That  was  in 
reference  to  the  regular  summer  meeting  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Dental  Society  which 
occurs  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  July,  and 
Asbury  Park  is  the  regular  place.  This 
•C.  D.  A.  is  virtually  the  monthly  meeting 
of  the  New  Jersey  State,  all  of  which  was 
neatly  referred  to  by  the  President  of  the 
■State  Society,  Dr.  John  L.  Crater. 

Two  gentlemen  did  not  appear — Dr.  Wm. 
Carr,  of  New  York,  and  Dr.  Crouse,  of 
Chicago.    Dr.  Carr  was  too  ill  to  be  present. 


but  Dr.  Crouse  did  not  send  any  good  ex- 
cuse, and,  as  in  Dr.  Talbot's  case,  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  too  bad  to  hold  out  such  in- 
ducements, time  after  time,  only  to  disap- 
point many. 

At  the  February  meeting  of  the  "New 
York  Institute  of  Stomatology,"  Dr.  Charles 
Kimball  demonstrated  what  is  spoken  of  as 
the  **Dunning"  method  of  soft  foil  filling, 
showing  by  diagram,  first  how  he  would  do 
it,  and  then  filling  a  tooth  held  in  a  matrix 
in  the  hand. 

0 

Dr.  S.  C.  G.  Watkins  spoke  of  his  latest 
fad  in  antiseptics,  "Tribromphenol,"  which 
he  extoled  to  the  skies.     Next ! 

At  the  March  meeting  of  the  same  so- 
ciety. Dr.  Benj.  Lord,  one  of  our  oldest  prac- 
titioners, demonstrated  his  method  of  using 
soft  foil,  filling  a  tooth  held  in  his  fingers 
and  not  in  a  matrix.  He  showed  several 
styles  of  instruments  he  had  fashioned  for 
just  this  kind  of  work.  In  a  very  loving 
tone  he  spoke  of  his  foil  shears  as  he  was 
about  using  them,  saying  that  he  had  used 
this  one  pair  more  than  fifty  years.  Showed 
some  tinfoil  he  had  made  twenty  five  year? 
ago,  which  was  bright  and  clean.  Claimed 
that  there  had  never  been  any  made  like 
it  since,  except  on  one  occasion. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  recent 
literature  was  remarkable  in  that  portion 
of  it  which,  referring  to  the, recent  discus- 
sions between  Dr.  Williams  and  Prof. 
Andrews,  showed  that  their  main  dif- 
ferences arose  in  regard  to  nomenclature — 
that  on  general  principles  they  agree  !  I 

The  Odontological  Society  began  clinics 
with  its  February  meeting.  Dr.  Gaylord, 
of  New  Haven,  and  Dr.  Hodgson,  of  New 
York,  being  the  clinicians.  Dr.  Hodgson 
demonstrated  the  beauties  of  a  little  matrix 
for  amalgam  fillings. 

The  meeting  for  this  week  was  very  in- 
teresting. Dr.  Harlan,  of  Chicago,  being 
the  essayist,  and   Dr.  Harlan,   Dr.    Delos 

Palmer  and  Dr.  St.  George  Elliott  being 
the  clinicians.  "  Metropolitan." 
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T  j.z::  T3 


Appointment  of  Dentists  to  Luna- 
tic Asylums. 


Four  years  ago,  the  following  resolution 
was  offered  by  the  undersigned,  and  passed 
unanimously  by  the  Georgia  State  Dental 
Society : 

Whereas,  There  are  about  two  thousand, 
more  or  less,  inmates  of  the  Georgia  Luna- 
tic Asylum,  shut  up  from  the  outside  world 
without  a  possibility  of  obtaining  proper 
dental  services ;  and, 

Whereas,  That  inasmuch  as  the  af- 
fections of  the  teeth,  as  well  as  coherent 
diseases,  wear  on  the  nervous  system,  pro- 
ducing irritation  that  is  decidedly  detrimen- 
tal to  the  comfort,  welfare  or  recovery  of 
the  patient ;  therefore  be  it. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Geor- 
gia State  Dental  Society,  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  dental  surgeon  to  the  Georgia 
Lunatic  Asylum  for  the  relief  and  comfort 
of  the  helpless  inmates,  and  the  preserva- 


tion of  their  teeth,  would  be  a  humane  and 
Christian  act,  and  that  this  society  urgently 
recommends  the  same. 

It  was  further  resolved  that  the  president 
appoint  a  committee  to  urge  the  trustees  to 
recommend  the  appointment.  Dr.  C.  V. 
Rosser,  in  discussing  the  subject,  said,  den- 
tistry has  advanced  rapidly  to  the  front, 
but  if  we  succeed  in  accomplishing  the 
ends  purposed  by  this  resolution,  we  shall 
have  done  more  in  this  one  stride  for  the 
benefit  of  our  fellow  beings  than  could  be 
accomplished  by  any  other  means  in  a  life 
time.  It  is  well  known  that  the  agonies 
suffered,  which  we  alone  can  relieve,  are  a 
great  aggravation  to  the  nervous  condition 
of  the  inmates. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Morgan  said  he  hoped  this 
resolution  would  pass  without  a  dissenting 
voice.  In  years  past  he  had  had  considerable 
practice  among  the  inmates  of  the  Central 
Asylum  of  Tennessee,  and  his  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  special  condition  of  the  teeth 
in  connection  with  insanity.  He  cited  a 
case  of  insanity  caused  by  reflex  neurosis. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Southern 
Branch  of  the  National  held  at  St.  Augus- 
tine, Fla.,  in  discussing  a  paper  on  Reflex 
Neurosis,  Dr.  B.  Holly  Smith  cited  two 
very  interesting  cases  of  insanity  caused  by 
dental  troubles,  which  he  succeeded  in  per- 
manently relieving  by  proper  treatment. 

Dr.  Frank  Woodbury,  of  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia,  also  described  au  interesting  case  of 
insanity  caused  by  dental  irritation  which 
had  come  under  his  observation.  He  sue  ■ 
ceeded  in  promptly  relieving  the  patient  by 
proper  treatment,  although  the  patient  was 
perfectly  insane. 

Many  other  interesting  cases  could  have 
been  cited  at  that  time  by  the  members 
present,  but  owing  to  the  great  press  of 
business,  the  subject  had  to  be  passed  hur- 
ridly. 

A  case  has  recently  developed  in  Macon, 
Ga.,  which  it  will  be  in  order  to  mention 
here. 
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A  youDg  lady  visited  a  dentist  to  have  a 
badly  decayed  tooth  attended  to.  The  den- 
tist applied  something  to  the  nerve  and  in  a 
short  time  she  became  perfectly  insane  and 
has  continued  so  up  to  the  present  time.  No 
effort  has  been  made  to  relieve  the  trouble 
by  proper  dental  treatment,  and  in  all 
probability  she  will  go  to  the  asylum  as  soon 
as  a  place  can  be  provided  for  her. 

These  and  hundreds  of  other  cases  which 
could  be  cited  are  facts  beyond  dispute, 
which  go  to  prove  absolutely  that  dental 
irritation  not  only  aggravates  neurotic 
troubles,  but  can  and  does  produce  insanity 
itself.  But  beside  the  humanitarian  side  of 
the  question,  which  all  must  admit ;  and 
besides  the  fact  that  a  few  cases  can  be  re- 
lieved or  permanently  cured  by  proper  den- 
tal treatment,  a  dentist  should  be  appointed  * 
to  these  institutions  for  the  purpose  of  aid 
ing  and  co-operating  with  medicine  in  scien- 
tific investigation  in  neurotic  diseases. 

The  dental  profession  should  take  up  this 
subject  and  give  it  the  attention  its  impor- 
tance demands.  We  hope  it  will  be  done, 
and  that  before  long  an  appointee  will 
be  in  every  asylum,  working  harmoniously 
with  medicine  in  deep  scientific  research  for 
the  relief  of  unfortunate  humanity. 

H.  H.  Johnson. 


A  Credit. 


The  article  in  last  week^s  issue  of  The 
Weekly,  by  Dr.  W.  E.  Walker,  on  Mak- 
ing Vulcanite  Plates,  should  have  been 
credited  to  Plugger  Points,  the  bright  college 
journal  of  the  Southern  Dental  College. 

Dentine  Obtundent. 


Sulphate  of  zinc  is  said  to  be  a  much 
better  obtundent  than  the  chloride.  It 
does  not  cause  the  pain. 


In  our  esteemed  New  York  correspon- 
dent's letter,  in  this  issue,  Dr.  Lord  is  men- 
tioned as  showing  a  pair  of  foil  shears  that 
he  has  used  for  fifty  years.  What  a  world 
of  thought.  Suppose  those  shears  could 
tell  the  history  of  their  oflSce  career ! 


Protecting:  Qums  —  Pulp  Canal 
Question— Dr.  Weaver's  Article 
— Dr«  Barrett  and  Cane  Sugar— 
Machine-made  Fillings,  Etc. 


What  do  you  think  of  this  little  method- 
of  protecting  the  gingivae  in  interdental 
spaces,  while  applying  dressings  to  pulps  in 
treatment  for  devitalization,  to  prevent 
**  weeping"  from  those  spaces  which  often 
is  so  profuse  as  to  be  uncontrollable  when 
an  amalgam  or  other  filling  is  about  to  be 
inserted,  thus  jeopardizing  good  results  in 
that  character  of  cases  where  the  dam  can- 
not be  forced  far  enough  over  root  of  tooth 
to  keep  caviiy  absolutely  free  from  mois- 
ture, or  where  the  napkin  is  used  ?  The  cav- 
ity may  be  kept  dry  by  flowing  chloro- 
percha  over  both  gum  and  cervixal  portion 
of  cavity  and  into  the  base  of  cavity,  if  it 
is  deemed  necessary  to  use  that  material  as 
an  insulating  protector  for  the  pulp.  No 
misgivings  need  be  entertained  as  to  the 
policy  of  allowing  guch  a  thin  film  of  gutta- 
percha (for  that  is  all  it  results  in,  after 
chloroform  has  evaporated)  to  remain  ex- 
posed at  or  below  the  gingival  margin,  if 
dryness  of  the  cavity  has  been  attained  by 
its  use. 

There  must  always  be  conflict  of  opnion 
in  all  matter,  we  know,  but,  the  manage- 
ment of  the  pulp  canal  question,  of  all 
dental  subjects,  seems  to  have  engrossed 
more  time  and  attention  than  any  other 
theme,  and  the  various  methods  of  proce- 
dure— the  positive  one,  where  the  utmost 
nicety  of  manipulation  and  antiseptic  meas- 
ures are  adopted  and  the  careless  procedure 
where  the  inference  is  given  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  remove  all  pulp  canal  contents, 
nor  to  be  too  scrupulous  in  the  insertion  of 
the  materials  that  are  likely  to  insure  im- 
munity from  future  distress.  If  the  apical 
end  of  the  root  is  not  reached  by  the  filling, 
that  is  of  trivial  consequence — so  some  eay. 
But  such  an  argument  might  just  as  read- 
ily be  advanced  in  asserting  that  it  is  not 
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necessary  to  iDsert  a  fiHing  in  the  cavity  of 
a  tooth  \vith  precision,  nor  to  remove  all  the 
calcular  deposits  in  an  attempt  to  control 
pyorrohea  alveolaris  Positive  results  can 
only  be  obtained  or  expected  in  proportion 
only  as  the  successive  steps  in  each  opera- 
tion have  been  accomplished  positively. 
There  is  not  a  known  remedy  in  our  arma- 
mentarium that  is  unlimited  or  eternal  in 
its  action,  and  which  is  at  the  same  time 
non-irritating. 

The  general  impression  is  prevalent  that 
if  the  apical  end  of  the  roots  of  teeth  (dis- 
eased) were  subject  to  thorough  sealing  so 
as  to  exclude  septic  infection  from  the  ever 
resourceful  blood  serum,  no  fear  need  be 
entertained  as  to  satisfactory  results,  even 
though  the  remainder  of  pulp  canal  be  not 
filled.  When  the  order  of  accomplishment 
has  been  reversed,  what  may  we  not  expect, 
is  the  general  impression. 

Dr.  Weaver's  article  on  pulp  mummifica- 
tion, in  No.  19  of  The  American  Dental 
Weekly,  is  certainly  pseudo  scientific,  and 
as  has  always  been  the  experience  of  the 
** short-cut"  brigade,  **  things  are  not 
*  always'  what  they  seem." 

Even  Dr.  Barrett  is  addicted  to  the  over- 
turning of  old  beliefs  and  has  taken  to  eat- 
ing cane  sugar  because  it  is  absolutely  un- 
fermentable,  before  and  after  eating ;  and 
as  to  candies — if  they  are  pure,  **  they  will 
be  a  preservative  of  the  teeth  and  may  he 
recommended  for  that  purpose^  provided 
ALWAYS  that  the  teeth  are  properly  cleaned 
after  they  have  been  taken."  If  they  are 
a  preservative  of  the  teeth — why,  cleanse 
them — of  course,  or  at  aU,  or — any  old 
way. 

Soon  we  may  expect  to  hear  from  some 

other  celebrity,  of  the  old  school,  of  course 

(reverence  to  it),  that  Tnachine-mcule  fillings 

have  ruined  more  teeth,  wasted  more  gold 

and  reduced   the   honorable  profession  of 

dentistry  to  the  profession  of  stomatology, 
or  something  else  fearful. 

Louis  Leroy. 
New  York,  March  12. 


The  Prostitution  and  Abasement 
of  Dental  Practice. 


Abstract  of  a  paper  read  at   the  Si.  Augustine 
Meeting  of  the  Southern  Dental  Association, 

In  an  able  paper  bearing  the  above  tiUe, 
that  honored  Nestor  of  the  dental  profession, 
Dr.  W.  W.  H.  Thackston,  described  in 
burning  words  as  the  climax  of  the  prostitu- 
tion of  what  should  be  an  honored  title,  the 
degree  of  D.D.S ,  flaunted  as  an  attraction 
in  the  gaudy  advertisements  of  '*  dental  par' 
lors,''  of  which  the  hired  assistants  and  op- 
erators are  6ona /rfe  graduates  of  dental 

COLLEGES. 

In  the  olden  time  the  **cheap  John"  crept 
in  almost  by  stealth — almost  afraid  to  call 
himself  a  dentist;  but  now,  heralded  with 
printer's  ink,  upheld  by  personal  impudence, 
strengthened  by  association  with  recreant 
GRADUATES,  they  are  arrogant  and  defiant, 
and,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  achieving  a 
startling  success  in  the  abasement  of  dentis- 
try as  a  profession. 

What  shall  we  do  ?  What  means  shall 
we  adopt  to  checkmate  the  assaults  being 
made  upon  the  interests  of  dentistry  as  a 
science  and  a  liberal  profession  ? 

The  remedy  lies  within  the  control  of  our- 
college  faculties.  Let  the  colleges  be  cau- 
tious and  circumspect  in  matriculating  stu- 
dents; let  not  one  be  graduated  who  does 
not  give  reasonable  promise  of  a  professional 
career  ungftained  by  dishonor  or  by  moral  or 
professional  obliquity.  As  a  rule  our  col- 
lege faculties  are  composed  of  gentlemen  of 
acute  and  clear  perceptions;  they  are  good 
judges  of  human  character,  and  their  oppor- 
tunities for  observation  are  ample  for  form- 
ing an  estimate  of  character,  as  well  as  of 
qualifications  for  practice.  Let  it  be  made 
a  requirement  that  every  aspirant  for  a  di* 
ploma  should,  before  receiving  the  same, 
sign  a  pledge,  to  be  attested  by  the  dean  or 
president  and  filed  in  the  archives  of  the 
school,  that  he  will  faithfully  observe  andi 

honor  the  **  Code  of  Ethics'*  adopted  by  the 
National  Dental  Association  and.  by  all  rep- 
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u table  schools,  and  that  in  default  ther-eof 
he  shall  surrender  his  diploma  to  the  «chool 
from  which  it  was  received,  and  have  his 
•degree  revoked  by  pilblication  in  the  annual 
announcements  of  his  alma  mater  and  in  the 
secular  press  of  his  jilace  of  residence. 

With  the  co-operation  of  the  examining 
boards  of  the  different  States,  in  informing 
the  faculties  of  the  schools  of  any  lapse  or 
•disregard  of  the  graduating  pledge,  this 
would  strike  at. the  root  of  the  evil,  for  it  is 
the  recreant  graduates  and  degree-men  who 
are  giving  some  degree  of  respectability  to 
the  '*  dental  parlors."  The  **  cheap  John," 
of  end  by  himself,  would  out  but  a  «orry 
figure;  but  with  a  diploma  conspicuously 
displayed  to  the  gaze  of  all  in  want  of 
*' painless  dentistry  "  at  the  lowest  rates — 
well,  the  copartnership  is  a  financial  suc- 
cess. Let  the  brakes  be  put  on  and  set  hard 
upon  the  traitorous  graduates  of  the  dental 
colleges. 


Board  Meeting. 


The  Board  of  Dental  Examiners  of  Geor- 
gia will  meet  in  Atlanta  on  the  28th  inst., 
in  the  State  capitol,  for  the  purpose  of 
passing  upon  the  qualifications  of  those 
desiring  to  enter  upon  the  practice  of  den- 
tistry in  the  State  of  Georgia. 

This  is  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board 
under  the  act  of  1897,  which  law  requires 
that  the  Board  can  examine  only  graduates 
ot  schools  of  dentistry  whose  terms  and  cur- 
riculum are  equal  to  that  of  a  majority  of 
the  schools  of  dentistry  in  the  United  States. 
It  will  be  necessary  for  applicants  to  pre- 
sent their  diplomas  for  examination  and 
registration,  excepting  those  who  are 
vouched  for  by  the  faculties  of  the  colleges 
jfrom  which  they  graduated.  The  license 
fee  fixed  by  law  is  ten  dollars,  to  be  paid  in 
advance,  and  is  not  to  be  returned  if  the 
.applicant  fails  to  pass. 

John  H.  Co^le, 

D.  D.  Atkinson,  Chairman. 

-Secretary. 


Opening  Pulp  Canals. 

There  must  be  no  fear  or  hesitation  about 
cutting  away  dentine  to  open  a  pulp  cauaL 
In  the  six  anterior  teeth,  the  opening  should 
be  made  with  a  drill,  in  the  engine  if  pref- 
erable; and  we  usually  prefer  it.  The 
opening  must  be  made  as  large  as  the  bulb< 
ous  portion  of  the  pulp.  It  is  hazardous 
to  a  successful  operation  to  attempt  the  re- 
moval of  a  pulp  through  a  much  smaller 
opening  than  the  cavity  it  occupies  If 
there  be  a  cavity  in  the  side  of  one  of  these 
teeth,  and  it  is  not  very  extensive,  it  is  better 
to  drill  directly  into  the  canal  than  to  at- 
tempt the  removal  of  the  pulp  through  the 
decayed  opening.  In  molars  the  canals 
are  usually  constricted  at  the  margin  ot  the 
pulp  chamber.  To  open  them,  it  is  not  safe 
to  use  a  drill,  save  for  the  palatal  roots,  but 
sulphuric  acid  instead,  used  on  a  Donaldson 
cleaner,  which,  with  a  slight  motion  in  and 
out,  will  remove  the  debris.  With  ample 
room  at  the  orifice  of  the  canals,  their  con- 
tents can  be  removed  without  much  danger 
of  tearing  the  pulps  to  pieces. 


Information  Wanted. 


Who  is  it  in  New  York  City  that  makes  a 
paper  gold  plug  finishing  disk  seemingly  of 
graphite?  Samples  were  sent  us  and  the 
name  and  address  of  the  party  lost.  Any 
information  leading  to  the  manufacturer 
will  be  appreciated  by  the  American  Den- 
tal Weekly. 


Soldering  Block. 

Fill  a  sheet  iron  dish,  says  Dr.  Chupein, 
with  equal  parts  of  plaster,  powdered  kao- 
lin, powdered  asbestos  and  powdered  char- 
coal, mix  them  thoroughly  If  a  handle  is 
desired,  rivet  one  to  the  pan  before  filling  it. 

Word  has  come  from  several  sections 
asking,  **Who  is  your  New  York  correspon- 
dent?" We  answer  by  saying  that  the 
American  Dental  Weekly  has  the  best 
correspondents  of  any  who  send  out  letters 
from  the  Metropolis. 
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A  HYGIENIC  AND   ESTHETIC 

CROWN. 


From  a  paper  read  at  the  St.  Augustine  Meeting. 

Dr.  W.  E.  Walker  described  the  follow- 
ing method  oF  mountiDg  a  Logan  crown, 
the  result  being  satisfactory  in  every  sense 
— hygienic,  esthetic,  easy  to  adjust,  and 
with  the  least  discomfort  to  the  patient : 

The  end  of  the  root  is  to  be  squared  off 
and  beveled  a  little  beneath  the  gum  at  the 
labial  aspect.     The  canal  is  reamed  and  a 
Logan  crown  selected  with  a  periphery  cor- 
responding with  that  of   the   root.      The 
crown  is  ground  to  a  fair  joint  at  the  labial 
margin,  and  beveled  upward  to  the  lingual 
surface  so  as  to  leave  a  space  of  about  the 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  between  the  porcelain 
and  the  root  at  the  lingual  margin,  leaving 
a  wedge-shaped    space  between   porcelain 
and  root,  of  which  the  apex  is  toward  the 
labial  aspect  of    the   tooth.     A    circular 
groove  is  next  cut  in  the  end  of  the  root 
between  the  canal  and  the  periphery,  in 
which  is  fitted  a  band  of  22  k.   28  gage 
gold,  made  wide  enough  to   project  suffi- 
ciently from  the  groove  to  afford  a  good 
hold  for  removal.     The  band  in  position  in 
the  groove  is  scratch-marked  all  around  at 
the  level  of  the  root  end,  and  ground  down 
even  with  the  mark  except  at  one  or  two 
points  where  tongues  are  left  by  which  to 
remove  the  band  from  the  groove.     The 
baud  is  then  removed,  the  tongues  ground 
off,  and  the  band  turned  down  on  a  thin 
piece  of  gold  or  platinum  laid  in  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  which,  if  well  annealed,  will 


adapt  itself  closely  to  the  ground  edge  of 
the  band  when  the  latter  is  ground  down 
upop  it  The  plate  with  band  in  position 
is  then  grasped  with  a  delicate  pair  of 
tweezers,  and  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
flux,  8olde)r  and  flame,  the  two  are  made 
one.  The  plate  is  then  trimmed  approxi- 
mately to  the  size  of  the  root,  placed  in 
position  with  the  band  entering  the  groove 
and  the  plate  burnished  to  the  face  of  the 
root,  outlining  the  periphery  and  the  mouth 
of  the  root-canal.  The  piece  is  again  re- 
moved and  the  plate  trimmed  to  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  root  periphery,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  burnishing,  and  a  hole 
punched  or  drilled  to  admit  the  pin  of  the 
Logan  crown  previously  prepared  as  de- 
scribed. A  piece  of  24  k.  gold  is  next  per- 
forated for  the  passage  of  the  Logan  pin, 
and  adapted  closely  to  the  beveled  base  of 
the  porcelain.  The  pin  is  then  surrounded 
by  a  mass  of  Parr's  flux  wax,  the  plate 
with  the  band  placed  on  the  root  and  re- 
burnished,  and  warmed  by  throwing  a  cur- 
rent of  hot  air  on  it.  The  porcelain  with 
its  gold  plate  in  position,  is  next  warmed 
and  placed  upon  the  root,  the  warmth  caus- 
ing the  flux  wax  which  now  fills  the 
wedge-shaped  space  to  adhere  to  both  plates 
so  that  when  cooled  all  will  come  away 
together.  When  cool  remove,  trim  away 
all  surplux  wax  and  invest,  for  which  pur- 
pose Brown's  ** Investment  Fiber"  serves 
admirably.  When  mixed  with  alcohol,  the 
latter  can  be  ignited,  drying  out  the  invest- 
ment while  you  get  the  solder  ready  Re- 
moving the  wax,  18  or  20  k.  gold  is  then 
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flowed  into  the>^ae^  Wt^aet>*'lii^twObfiirrs'.  ^oti^tiotiB*?.:  So  far  as  artificial  deDture&tre 
faces  of  gold.     Polish  the  exposed  surface 
of  gold  and  set  to  place  with  cement  or 


gutta-percha  as  preferred.  This  crown 
ofiers  the  advantage  of  a  band  for  strength, 
but  obviates  the  adaptation  of  a  band  to 
the  outside  of  the  root,  the  fitting  of  which 
is  so  difiicult,  disagreeable  and  even  some- 
times painful  to  the  patient;  the  band  is 
out  of  sight  (no  slang  intended)  and  cannot 
irritate  the  tissues  or  caui^e  recession  of  the 
gums 

This  crown  combines  the  features  of  .the 
inner  band  described  by  Dr.  H.  F  Maasch 
in  1888,  the  wedge-shaped  section  of  gold 
used  by  Dr.  Gordon  White  in  moanting  the 
Logan  crown,  with  some  features  of  the 
HoUinsworth  method.  But  we  were  told 
many  years  ago  that  '*  there  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun."  Its  advantages  are  that  it 
is  hygienic,  esthetic,  strong  and  easy  to 
construct  and  to  adjust,  giving  the  mini- 
mum amount  of  discomfort  to  the  patient. 


PECULIARITIES  OF  THE  LEFT 
SIDE  OF  THE  JAW. 


In  ninety-five  per  cent  of  mouths  there  is 

more  depression  upon  the  left  side  of  the 

upper  jaw,  in  the  region  of  the  cuspid  tooth, 

than  upon  the  right.  The  alveolar  pro- 
cess is  shorter  on  the  left  side  than  upon 
the  right,  so  that  if  the  artificial  teeth  are 
set  parallel  with  the  jaw  they  will  be  short  on 
that  side. 

In  a  majority  of  cases  the  lower  teeth  are 
higher  and  more  prominent  in  the  region  of 
the  cuspid  tooth  on  the  left  side  than  on  the 
right. 

In  very  many  cases  the  left  side  of  the 
lower  jaw  is  farther  from  the  median  line 
than  the  right  side. 

Operators  assert  there  is  more  decay  of 
the  teeth  on  the  left  side  of  the  mouth  than 
on  the  right. 

Who  can  give  a  tangible  reason  for  these 


concerned,  they  must  all  be  taken  into  ac- 
count.— Dr.  L.  p.  Haskell,  in  Ohio  Den- 
tal Journal. 

From  the  above  it  is  inferred  that  Dr. 
Haskell  is  speaking  of  edentulous  alveolar 
processes. 

This  is  a  condition  I  have  not  before  taken 
into  consideration,  but,  granting  its  verity,  I 
shall  ventuie  something  '*  tangible'*  for  the 
docto/.  It  is  a  well  known  principle  in 
physiology  that  use  strengthens  any  organ 
or  part  of  the  animal  economy.  The  right 
arm  is  brought  into  play  on  all  occasions 
where  strength  or  skill  is  required ;  the  right 
leg  is  called  into  play  if  either  must  be  used 
in  an  extraordinary  efiort,  as  in  kicking; 
consequently  the  muscles  of  the  right  side 
grow  stronger  than  do  those  of  the  left. 
The  miller  carries  the  sack  of  grain  on  the 
right  shoulder  all  because  of  the  better  de- 
velopment of  the  muscles  on  this  side.  It 
can  therefore  not  be  surprising,  to  find  peo- 
ple masticating  food  on  the  right  side  more 
than  on  the  left.  Then,  it  must  follow  that 
the  teeth,  being  used  most  on  that  side,  will 
be  more  firm,  that  the  bone  in  which  the? 
are  set  will  become  more  dense,  than  where 
it  is  less  used,  and  consequently  will  not  be 
absorbed  to  as  great  an  extent  when  the 
teeth  are  extracted ;  and  in  proportion  as 
the  alveolus  of  the  left  side  is  less  dense 
than  that  of  the  right  will  the  absorption  be 
greater  and  the  depression  greater. 

It  is  also  a  fact  that  teeth  constantly  used 
in  mastication  will  not  sufiTer  from  caries  as 
do  those  which  are  not.  Any  operator  can 
tell  at  a  glance  which  side  a  person  masti- 
cates on,  from  the  healthy  appearance  of  the 
teeth  on  that  side,  and  this  is  particularly 
the  case  with  persons  who  do  not  give  their 
teeth  the  proper  care. 

I  think  the  question  of  use  and  disuse 
will  answer  the  five  conditions  named  by 

m 

Dr.  Hajskell,  yet  it  is  not  the  purpoae  of  this 
article  to  treat  of  all  of  them  in  detail. 

D.  D.  Atkiksoit. 
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The  Chemico-Metallic  Method  of 
Boot^^Canal  Filling. 


From  a  paper  read  at  the  St.  Augustine  meeting' 

Dr  E.  W.  Weld,  of  New  York,  read  a 
paper  descriptive  of  his  method  of  filling 
rootrcanals  by  means  of  specially  prepared 
metallic  points,  to  which  is  applied  a  drop 
of  a  modified  nitro- hydrochloric  acid,  the 
chemical  action  which  takes  place  in  the 
Toot-caoal  assuring  asepsis.  The  lecture  was 
illustrated  with  lantern  slides  and  chemical 
•experiments. 

A  communication  on  the  subject  of  this 
method  from  Dr.  J.  V.  Haller,  Wytheville, 
Ya.,  was  read,  followed  by  a  general  dis- 
<^ussion  of  root-canal  filling. 

Dr.  Haller  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 

dbinfection  of  root  canals  obtained  by  Dr. 

Weld's  method    was  accomplished  by  the 

•chlorine  liberated  within  the  canals,  the  dry 

chlorine  gas   combining  with  the  hydrogen 

of  water,  and  liberating  oxygen,  which  does 

the   work.     If  enough  of  the  nitro-hydro- 

•chloric   acid   is  employed  to   dissolve   the 

metallic    points,    the  excess  of  nitric   acid 

acting   upon   the   silver  will    throw   down 

silver  nitrate  as  a  white  precipitate  by  the 

•chlorine.     This  may  be  sufficient  in  quantity 

to  dissolve  the  tooth  structure  in  a  very  short 

time,  though  this  can  only  be  ascertained 

by  expenment. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  Dr.  J.  Y. 
"Crawford  said  that  the  slight  subsequent 
-soreness  sometimes  following  root-canal  fill- 
ing was  a  factor  in  the  favorable  result,  an 
infiltrating  action  which  closes  up  the  fora- 
men, making  it  impervious.  This  being  the 
-case,  he  did  not  think  there  was  anything 
to  be  feared  from  septic  emanations  from  the 
tabuli,  unless  they  were  of  sufficient  force 
to  uncork  the  foramen,  or  burst  the  tooth, 
which  latter  did  sometimes  occur.     He  does 

iiot  consider  the  treatment  of  pulpless  teeth 
the  terrible  bugbear  it  is  made  out  to  be,  not 
more  than  five  per  cent,  being  lost  as  a 
^neral  average,  among  the  better  class  of 
pmctitioners. 


Dr.  L.  O.  Noel  thinks  that  in  the  case  of 
molars,  a  good  artificial  crown  or  well  filled 
roots  is  better  practice  than  a  natural  crown 
with  a  large  filling,  when  the  root-canals 
are  small,  tortuous  and  difficult  of  access, 
except  by  removal  of  the  entire  crown.  In 
adopting  this  method,  the  tooth  should  be 
ground  down  to  a  good  solid  foundation,  but 
the  bottom  of  the  pulp  chamber  should  be 
left  as  nature  has  formed  it. 


<<  Temporary  Stopping." 

On  page  336  (March  17th)  American 
Dental  Weekly,  "Reader"  asks  how  to 
make  temporary  stopping. 

As  this  material  is  the  easiest  to  make  of 
all  the  **  plastics/'  and  as  dental  students 
have  been  educated  for  many  years  in  this 
regard,  as  well  as  in  the  making  and  testing 
of  amalgam  alloys,  it  seems  strange,  firsts 
that  such  an  inquiry  should  appear  in  the 
Weekly,  and  second,  that  the  inquiry  was 
not  answered,  as  I  well  know  it  could  have 
been,  by  some  one  of  your  well-informed 
editorial  corps. 

'  'Temporary  stopping"  is  made  from  white 
wax,  precipitated  chalk,  oxide  of  zinc,  gutta 
percha,  and  vermillion ;  but  as  the  last 
three  components  are  found  acceptably  com- 
bined in  red  base-plate,  this  material  is  of 
course  utilized. 

On  page  174a  of  *^  Plastics  and  Plastic 

Filling"  will  be  found  the  recipe  '* actually 

in  use  "  very  largely  and  most  acceptably  in 

both  this  country  and  Europe : 

B     While  wax 1  dwt  (full). 

Red  gutta  percha  base-plate  4  dwt. 
Precipitated  cbalk  4  dwt. 

In  a  small,  porcelain-covered  iron  ladle 
melt  the  wax.  When  melted  add  to  it  the 
gutta  percha  base-plate,  cut  into  small  pieces; 
this  must  be  carefully  and  ihoroughly  melted 
into  a  smooth,  thick  paste ;  then  add  the 
chalk  and  work  all  together  by  means  of  a 
pestle. 

When  mixed  take  a  convenient  sized  por- 
tion, not  too  hot,  and  roll  it  into  a  ball  be- 
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tween  the  palms  of  the  hands ;  then  placing 
the  ball  upon  a  smooth  surface,  as  a  porce- 
lain slab  or  sheet  of  pasteboard,  roll  it  gently 
into  a  stick  by  the  fingers  of  an  open  hand; 
smoothly  round  the  stick  by  rolling  it  with 
a  flat  piece  of  wood  or  plate  of  glass. 

I  would  add  that  the  admixture  of  chalk 
is,  with  a  little  practice,  a  very  easy  task, 
but  that  the  thorough  working  of  the  warm 
mass  in  the  ladle  with  the  pestle  is  very  im- 
portantj  as  upon  this  depends  entirely  the 
toughness,  homogeneity  and  excellence  of  the 
temporary  stopping. 

J.  Poster  Flagg. 


TEAGUE'S  HINTS. 


Entering  the  Antrum. 

Professor  Boenning,  before  a  class  in  his 
college,  says  never  extract  a  tooth  to  enter 
the  antrum.  He  means,  of  course,  unless 
it  is  a  tooth  that  is  causing  antral  trouble. 
In  the  acute  form  raise  the  periosteal  flap 
over  the  bicuspids,  he  says,  and  with  a  drill 
make  an  opening  above  the  tooth  right  into 
the  abscess  cavity,  and  be  sure  your  open- 
ing is  at  least  ^  inch  in  -  diameter ;  and  in 
chronic  abscess  make  an  opening  by  means 
of  the  surgical  engine,  just  above  the  bicus- 
pids, large  enough  for  you  to  put  your  finger 
through  into  the  antrum,  to  explore  its 
cavity,  discharge  its  contents,  remove  the 
diseased  structures  and  their  products,  and 
enable  you  to  cure  your  case.  Do  not  be 
afraid  to  make  a  large  opening.  Do  not 
think  that  it  will  not  heal.  The  trouble  is 
that  it  closes  up  too  rapidly. 


Buts  and  Roads. 


Don't  run  in  the  old  ruts  when  you  have 

reason  to  know  that  they  are  much  worn 

and  are  not  safe.  Turn  to  the  right  or  the 
left.  Make  a  new  road ;  the  first  track  in 
it  will  lead  others.  Be  a  road  builder  and 
not  a  rut  follower. 


Weedsport,  N.  Y.,  March  17,  1898. 

Enclosed   find  $1.00  for  the  American 
Dental  Weekly.     I  like  it  very  much. 
Yours  truly,  A.  J.  Sprague. 


Sandarac  varnish  is  undoubtedly  the 
best  parting  fluid  now  in  use  for  separating- 
a  plaster  cast  from  an  impression,  since  it 
gives  the  former  a  most  beautiful,  emooth 
surface.  The  varnish  should  be  kept  in  a 
glass-stoppered  bottle,  while  the  brush  (a 
small,  long-handled  '^  marking  brush  "> 
should  be  kept  in  another  bottle  filled  with 
wood  alcohol,  stopped  with  a  cork  through 
which  the  handle  should  protrude. 

In  investing  shell  crowns  for  solderiug,  it 
is  better  to  pack  the  interior  with  asbestos 
fiber  first,  as  it  is  less  liable  to  shrink  away 
than  the  investing  material,  thus  prevent- 
ing'^  burnt  holes"  where  the  metal  is  un- 
supported. 

The  * 'Crown  Metal"  of  the  trade  is  a  de- 
lusion. There  is  considerable  more  price 
to  it  than  pure  gold.  It  is  best  to  make  it 
by  shrinking  the  desired  thickness  of  gold 
and  platinum  together  and  rolling  smooth 
through  the  mill. 

A  hand  mallet  and  chisel  used  as  a  mal- 
let and  plugger,  are  more  tolerable  to  a 
patient  when  '* breaking  into"  a  cavity, 
than  the  punching  method. 

A  sandpaper  disk,  reinforced  with  a 
No.  31  soft  rubber  wheel  on  a  screw- 
head    mandrel,     works    nicely.       Try    it. 

A  hard  rubber  disk,  charged  with  corun- 
dum, will  cut  still  better  if  dipped  in  a 
mixture  of  glycerin  and   corundum  flour. 

A  quick  way  of  flasking  is  to  mix  enough 
plaster  to  fill  the  flask.  Fill  one  half  and  put 
in  the  plaster  cast  on  plate,  shape  the  sur- 
rounding soft  plaster  so  as  to  have  no  under- 
cuts. Cover  this  filled  half  with  a  piece  of  tis- 
sue or  bibulous  j)aper,  brush  it  over  with  soap- 
solution,  put  on  the  ring  of  the  other  half 
and  fill  up  with  the  remaining  plaster  while 
yet  soft  and  put  on  the  top  of  the  flask.  It 
can  be  opened  as  readily  as  if  two  mixes 
had  been  made. 

Circulars,  almanacs,  etc.,  in  the  paper 
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line,  cut  ioto  squares,  are  usefol  to  have  in 
the  drawer  with  extracting  instruments,  on 
which  to  put  and  with  which  to  wrap  up 
•extracted  teeth,  and  also  to  have  at  hand 
in  the  laboratory  on  which  to  place  impres- 
sions, investments  and  the  like  to  keep  the 
plaster  from  sticking  to  the  table  or  board. 

Experience  has  impressed  me  that  mor- 
phine and  cocain  are  useless  adjuncts  to  a 
nerve  paste  and  tanning  or  embalming  in- 
gredients should  be  eliminated,  as  should 
also  anything  that  coagulates  albumin.  We 
need  in  a  paste,  a  mixture  that  will  correct 
acidity,  soothe  pain,  and  devitalize;  there- 
fore the  old-time  formula  has  been  found 
to  be  as  efficient  as  is  to  be  bad,  viz.: 

Ardenic 1  part. 

Prepared  chalk  or "Xq  narts 

Calcined  magnesia j     ^ 

Oil  of  cloves  sufficient  to  form  a  paste. 
Oil  of  cloves  comes  nearer  to  being  a 
epecific  for  toothache  than  any  drug  known. 
It  is  decidedly  best  to  allow  the  nerve  to 
slough  and  then  use  germicides,  than  to  tan 
or  embalm  it  and  extract  it  with  the  atten- 
dant pain  and  shock  to  the  patient. 


Prevent  Rubber  Bands 


Here  is  a  little  point  that  may  come  in 
well  for  those  who  use  rubber  bands  in  reg- 
ulating teeth ;  it  is  by  Dr.  Locke,  in  the 
Ohio  Dental  Journal.  He  says,  to  keep 
rubber  bands  from  slipping  up  or  down,  tie 
a  ligature  around  the  neck  of  the  tooth, 
place  the  band  on,  carry  the  ligature 
through  the  fissure  of  the  crown,  and  tie  it 
to  the  ligature  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
tooth,  thus  holding  the  band  both  ways. 

Creosotal. 

It  would  be  well  for  those  who  use  cre- 
osote to  try  the  preparation  known  as  creo- 
sotal. It  is  an  oleaginous  substance,  con- 
taining 90  per  cent,  of  pure  creosote,  and 

is  free  from  the  nauseous  odor  and  burning 
taste  of  the  plain  drug,  which  are  so  disa- 
greeable to  most  people. 


Oral  Surgery. 

From  a  paper  read  at  the  St.  Augtiattne  meeting. 

Dr.  W.  E.  Walker  exhibited  a  seques- 
trum which  embraced  nearly  the  entire 
ramus.  A  first  permanent  molar  which 
had  abscessed  in  February,  1897,  was  ex- 
tracted in  April  by  a  country  physician ; 
necrosis  ensued.  In  February  of  the 
present  year  the  sequestrum  was  removed 
through  the  sinus  without  much  force. 

Dr.  Cowardin  related  the  history  of  a 
somewhat  similar  case,  but  which  followed 
the  administration  of  three  grains  of  calo- 
mel by  the  child's  mother,  without  proper 
subsequent  treatment;  the  bone  was  necrosed 
from  the  lateral  incisor  to  the  condyloid 
process. 

Dr.  B.  Holly  Smith  spoke  of  the  embar- 
rassment of  operating  in  a  septic  field  in 
such  cases.  He  thought  it  possible  that  in 
the  case  of  the  specimen  exhibited  there 
might  have  been  aggravated  stomatitis — 
cancrum  oris. 

Dr.  Ao//  thought  it  looked  like  a  sequel 
of  diphtheria — the  inflammation  diffused 
under  the  periosteum. 

Dr.  Frank  Holland  thought  that  if  the 
earlier  history  of  the  case  could  be  known, 
it  would  be  found  that  poultices  had  been 
used  on  the  outside  of  the  face. 

Dr.  WaUcer  said  that  he  was  not  familiar 
with  the  early  history  of  the  case,  but  when 
he  saw  it  there  was  nothing  like  stomatitis, 
the  tissues  of  the  mouth  were  in  fairly 
healthy  condition  and  the  child  apparently 
healthy — not  anemic.  He  spoke  of  the 
importance  of  sterilization  in  such  opera- 
tions, especially  if,  as  had  been  suggested, 
it  was  a  sequel  of  diphtheria. 

Dr.  B.  Holly  Smith  related  the  case  of  a 
dentist  who  had  contracted  diphtheria  inhal- 
ing particles  from  the  chip-blower  used  for 

a  patient  who  had  been  dismissed  as  cured 
two  months  before.  She  was  wearing  new 
garments,  her  hair  had  been  sterilized,  etc., 
and  yet  she  communicated  diphtheria  to  her 
dentist  two  months  later. 
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Dr,  Orawford  was  glad  to  see  proper  at- 
tention paid  to  the  matter  of  sterilization. 
In  case  of  a  wounded  finger  he  recommends 
wrapping  tighdy  with  a  ribbon  of  bibulous 
paper  and  floss  silk  and  immersing  in  alco- 
hol. He  believes  that  when  alcohol  is  ab- 
sorbed into  the  system,  pari  passu  with  the 
toxin,  there  is  elaborated  an  antitoxin — 
something  which  annihilates  toxic  influ- 
ences. 

Dr.  Walker  covers  all  slight  wounds  of 
the  fingers  or  abrasions  of  the  skin  with 
collodion,  which  aflbrds  protection  and  is 
not  easily  rubbed  ofl*. 


Oare  of  Hand-Pieces. 


The  following  facts  about  hand- pieces, 
says  the  Western  Denial  Journal^  are  worth 
remembering : 

The  mechanism  of  hand-pieces  and  right 
angles  is  frequently  rendered  useless  from 
excessive  pressure  arising  from  a  desire  to 
hasten  the  cutting  operation  and  forcing  the 
tools  beyond  their  capacity.  Many  dentists 
hold  on  to  their  hand-burs  until  the  edges 
of  the  leaves  are  entirely  worn  ofi;  and 
then  press  on  the  hand-pieces  or  right 
angles  so  as  to  force  the  cutting,  or  even 
with  new,  sharp  instruments  they  use 
double  or  triple  the  requisite  pressure  and 
thus  damage  things  generally.  The  neces- 
sarily delicate  machanism  of  the  hand- 
pieces and  right  angles  will  not  successfully 
stand  such  treatment.  The  gearing  of 
right  angles,  although  made  as  strong  and 
heavy  as  the  space  will  permit,  is  neverthe- 
less quite  a  weak  afiair,  and  should  be  used 
carefully  and  cautiously. 


Alabama  Meeting. 

The  29th  annual  meeting  of  the  Alabama 

State  Dental  Association  will  be  held  in  the 

Exchange  Hotel,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  April 

12th  to  16th,  1898.  All  members  of  the 
dental  profession,  in  good  standing,  are  cor- 
dially invited  to  attend.     Fraternally, 

W.  J.  Reynolds,  Sec'y. 


An  Appreciated  Letter. 

Chicago,  March  21, 1898. 

To  ike  Editor  of  the  Ameriean  Dental  Weekly  r 

It  is  presumed  that  when  I  wrote  you  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  development  of  the 
Dental  Weekly,  in  answer  to  your  re- 
quest for  an  article,  that  I  would  "  some 
day "  send  you  one,  you  simply  tossed  the 
letter  to  the  office  ''cat"  and  remarked^ 
"  There's  the  end  of  that" 

But  you  see  we  are  all  likely  to  be  mis- 
taken at  times — even  editors — and  so  here 
I  am  at  last.  I  may  sometimes  disgrace- 
fully delay  a  promise,  but  I  seldom  or  never 
forget  one,  especially  one  made  to  an  editor. 
And  this  calls  to  mind  a  compliment  I  must 
give  the  Weekly.  When  the  dapper  little 
aspirant  tripped  airily  into  my  office  one 
morning  and  gave  me  a  jaunty  salute,  I 
must  confess  myself  surprised.  Then  I  wa& 
refreshed.     Then  I  was  dubious. 

And  why  ?     I  was  refreshed  because  the 
Weekly  brought  with  it  a  new  atmosphere 
and  a  new  tendency  in  dental  journalism, 
and  it  interested  me.     Then  I  was  dubious 
because  I  thought  I  knew  something  about 
editing  a  journal  and  just  a  trifle  about  pub- 
lishing one ;  and  it  was  difficult  for  me  to  see 
how  any  man  or  any  body  of  men  could  keep 
up  the  pace  set  by  the  first  few  issues  of  the 
Weekly.     To  be  frank  with  you,  I  fully 
expected  to  see  it  decline— or  bust.     But, 
bless  you !    the  precious  little  rascal  has 
laughed  to  scorn  all  my  glum  forebodings, 
and  here  it  is  week  after  week  better  than 
ever  before.     If  a  Monday  morning  came 
without  a  visit  from  my  aggressive  Southern 
friend  I  should  feel  that  the  week  was  some- 
how out  of  joint.   I  lunch  over  it  every  Mon- 
day  noon,    and   I   find  myself  with  fewer 
'*  blue  Mondays"  on  account  of  its  coming. 

The  thing  that  most  impresses  me,  that 
most  compels  my  admiration,  is  the  marvel- 
ous and  sustained  energy  put  into  the  work 

by  yourself  and  staflT.  It  has  sometimes 
seemed  to  me  that  there  was  no  other  pur- 
suit with  such  an  element  of  persistent  and 
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perpetual  grind  in  it  ae  editing ;  and  to  as- 
sume   the    burden  of  getting  out  a  dental 
journal  every  week,  with  the  grim  necessity 
of  securing  something  bri^^ht  and  original 
for    each    issue,  such  as  has  marked   the 
course   of  the  Dental  Weekly  from   its 
inception — this  is  a  task  which  none  but  the 
most    courageous    men    would    undertake. 
And  in    this  brief  word  of  greeting  from 
Chicago  I  am  sure  I  express  the  sentiments 
of  a  large  number  of  your  readers  every- 
where when  I  say  a  word  of  encouragement 
to  you   and  the  little  band  of  editors  who 
support  you. 

May  you  always  have  the  brain  and  brawn 
to  continue  in  the  way  you  have  started  out, 
for  it  takes  both  mental  and  physical  effort 
to  carry  on  such  an  enterprise.  May  the 
profeBsion  appreciate  what  you  are  doing, 
and  rally  to  your  support  in  a  way  that 
shall  assure  the  permanent  success  of  the 
American  Dental  Weekly. 

I  had  intended  making  of  this  an  article 
on  some  practical  or  scientific  subject,  but 
now  that  I  have  consumed  so  much  of  your 
space  I  must  defer  this  till  another  time. 
Yours  with  bedt  wishes, 

C.  N.  Johnson. 

Nerve  Paste. 

The  following  is  the  formula  of  Dr.  Du- 
bois, of  Paris,  and  is  said  to  act  without 
causing  pain.  This  statement,  however, 
must  be  taken  with  some  allowance,  as  the 
application  of  arsenious  acid  to  a  pulp  in 
certain  diseased  conditions  will  cause  pain. 
As  we  are  seeking  that  formula  which  will 
cause  the  least  pain  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
we  can  but  test  this  one.     It  is  composed 

of— 

Arsenious  acid 5  parts. 

Eserine 2  parts. 

Cocain  2  parts. 

Chloroform q.  8.  to  form  a  paste. 

Dr.  N.  W.  Eingsley,  of  New  York,  is  re- 
ported to  be  dangerously  ill.  We  hope  for 
his  recovery. 


Oataphoresis* 


From  a  paper  read  at  the  St  Augustine  meeting. 

Dr.  H.  H.  Johnson  read  a  brief,  but  emi- 
nently practical  paper,  on  this  subject.  He 
disclaimed  the  possibility  of  writing  any 
thing  new  at  this  time,  cataphoresis  having 
passed  the  experimental,  and  reached  the 
thoroughly  practical  stage.  With  a  good 
instrument,  a  suitable  case,  and  proper  appli- 
cation, satisfatory  results  must  follow. 

Disappointments  can  only  result  from 
ignorance  of  the  laws  governing  electricity, 
and  therefore,  inability  to  select  proper  ap- 
pliances or  practicable  cases.  The  essentials 
in  the  apparatus  are  a  constant,  steady  cur- 
rent and  a  perfect  current  controller.  A 
milliampere  meter,  while  not  a  necessity,  is 
desirable,  indicating  tbe  condition  of  the 
connections,  the  amount  of  current,  whether 
too  much,  or  too  little,  or  none  at  all. 

Complete  insulation  of  the  tooth  is 
essential,  the  soft  tissues  of  the  mouth  being 
a  better  conductor  than  the  tooth,  while 
moisture  conducts  it  away,  or  may  form  a 
short  current  with  a  steel  rubber  dam  clamp, 
for  instance,  producing  pain. 

Cavities  which  have  been  previously  filled 
with  cement  or  amalgam  are  apt  to  prove 
stubborn,  the  open  ends  of  the  tubuli  of  the 
dentine  having  been  closed  up.  In  these 
cases  the  surface  of  the  cavity  should  be 
burred  away  or  some  solvent — as  a  weak 
acid — ^used  previous  to  applying  the  cur- 
rent. 

Where  secondary  deposits  of  dentine  have 
taken  place,  or  pulp  nodules  exist,  satisfac- 
tory results  are  hard  to  obtain.  Too  high  a 
potential  coagulates  the  contents  of  the 
dentinal  tubuli  an^  the  cocain  salts  become 
dammed  up  on  the  surface.  If  the  negative 
pole  is  placed  near  the  tooth  and  a  mucous 
membrane,  there  will  be  less  resistance.  In 
bleaching,  apply  th^  negative  electrode  in 
the  tooth,  reversing  the  current. 

There  are  undoubtedly  dangers  possible 
in  the  use  of  cataphoresis,  but  they  come 
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only  through  ignorance  and  carelessness. 
If  too  much  current  is  used,  the  flesh  under 
the  negative  electrode  may  be  burned.  If 
the  street  current  is  used,  a  ground  current 
may  be  made  through  the  fountain  spittoon, 
and  unpleasant  results  follow.  When  there 
is  leakage  of  the  rubber  dam,  micro-organ- 
isms may  be  driven  into  the  soft  tissues  by 
the  force  of  the  current,  causing  septic 
poisoning.  Hence,  the  importance  of  bath- 
ing the  gums  with  some  good  antiseptic  solu- 
tion previous  to  the  operation. 

To  sum  up.  Cataphoresis  is  a  success  in 
producing  anesthesia  of  the  dentine  or 
even  of  the  pulp  itself,  when  conditions  are 
favorable ;  the  favorable  cases  for  perfect 
success  are  not  more  numerous  than  the 
reverse ;  when  success  is  attained  the  time 
consumed  is  an  item  in  a  busy  practice. 


A  Method  of  Making  Qold  Croisms. 


The  Irrepressible. 


Oh,  he  is  a  terror  I  Awake  or  asleep,  his 
presence  haunts  you  1  Who  ?  Why  the 
fellow  who  meets  you  on  the  car,  at  lunch, 
at  the  theater,  or  the  church,  and  insists 
upon  talking  shop,  and  in  a  tone  of  voice 
that  can  be  heard  a  block.  The  burden  of 
his  song,  and  the  fact  which  he  wishes  to 
make  most  prominent  is — that  he  is  so  very 
busy — appointments  a  month  ahead,  he  has 
no  time  to  read,  sleep  or  eat,  etc.,  etc.  And 
as  time  goes  apace,  in  sunshine,  rain,  pesti- 
lence, war  or  famine,  the  song  and  the  tune 
are  the  same. 

The  tax  books,  for  some  inexplicable 
reason,  fail  to  corroborate  his  statement. 
You  happen  to  know  that  he  lives  in  a  rented 
house  and  that  his  credit  is  not  rated  in 
Dun  or  Bradstreet  at  **  A."  But  why  does 
he  talk  so  extravagantly?  We  can  best 
make  reply  by  recalling  Carlyle's  criticism 
of  America.  On  his  return  from  a  visit  to 
this  country,  he  observed  to  some  of  his 
friends  that  **  America  was  a  republic  of 
forty  five  million  people,  mostly  fools." 

J.  A.  C. 


A  few  weeks  ago,  while  in  Des  Moines, 
la.,  I  called  at  Dr.  A.  R.  Begun's  office  and 
he  demonstrated  his  method  of  making  gold 
crowns,  which,  in  my  estimation,  is  the  neatr 
est  and  best  method  that  I  have  ever  seen. 

The  band  is  fitted  to  the  root  in  the  usual 
way,  then  the  cap  is  struck  up  of  pure  gold, 
very  thin ;  about  36  G. 

At  this  point  the  cap  may  be  fitted  in  the 
mouth,  or  an  impression  and  bite  may  be 
taken  and  set  up  on  the  articulator. 

The  cap  is  fitted  by  placing  it  on  the 
band  and  bending  down  the  edges  ( which 
are  left  surrounding  the  cap  proper)  over 
the  bands ;  then  close  the  teeth  or  articula- 
tor and  the  opposing  teeth  form  a  perfect 
articulation  on  the  soft,  thin  gold. 

Remove  from  the  mouth  or  articulator, 
twist  binding  wire  around  the  band  and  cap 
to  hold  them  in  place  and  fill  in  with  an 
abundance  of  22  K.  solder.  Use  plenty  of 
solder  to  be  sure,  and  have  a  good,  heavy 
cap,  and  solder.  He  uses  dry  flux,  holds 
the  crown  by  the  long  ends  of  the  wire  and 
flews  the  solder  by  using  a  large  flame  from 
the  blowpipe. 

This  may  not  be  new  or  strange  to  most 
dentists,  but  I  have  always  done  all  such 
things  by  holding  in  the  flame  of  a  bunsen 
burner  and  thought  I  had  the  most  con- 
venient way  of  doing  it. 

After  finishing  you  will  have  a  perfect 
fitting  crown  and  the  prettiest  crown  that 
you  ever  saw. 

The  overlaping  edges  of  the  cap  will  be 
filled  with  22  K.  solder,  and  if  you  have 
bent  the  overhanging  edges  down  perfectly, 
the  crown  will  be  nicely  contoured. 

The  same  method  of  striking  up  caps  for 
bridge  teeth  may  be  used,  single  and  in 
series,  for  two  or  more  teeth,  by  making  a 
die  for  the  whole  space  and  stick  up  pure 
cusps  and  adjust  in  place  over  the  facings 
backed  up  properly;  invest  and  solder.  Try 
it.  E.  D.  Brower. 
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Quacks. 


The  individuals  denominated  quacks  wear 
different  garbs.  Some  so  clothe  themseves 
that  even  the  world  recognizes  them  as  such ; 
they  are  the  professional  quacks.  Others 
try  to  hide  their  identity  under  a  cloak  of 
professional  respectabilty ;  they  are  the 
quack  professionals. 

The  professional  quack  can  better  be 
trusted  than  the  quack  professional,  who  is 
the  quintessence  of  perfidy.  Verily,  the 
professional  quack  is  a  gentleman  by.  the 
side  of  him.  His  is  truly  the  whited  sepul- 
chre— fair  without  and  foul  within.  He 
covers  his  ear-marks  with  his  robe  of  self- 
righteousness  and  sits  with  the  saints. 

The  editor  of  the  Atlantic  Medical  Weekly 
says :  * '  It  is  no  longer  the  survival  of  the 
fittest — it  is  the  survival  of  the  cheekiest. '* 
Again  :  '*  The  advertising  quack  "  (the  pro- 
fessional quack)  *'  is  not  so  harmful  as  the 
regular   practitioner   with   dishonest  prac- 


tices." There  is  a  world  of  truth  in  these 
two  quotations.  The  harm  the  quack  pro- 
fessional does  the  cause  he  is  supposed  to 
honor  is  far  greater  than  that  done  by  the 
plain,  every-day,  out-and-out  professionl 
quack,  who  makes  no  claims  to  professional 
decency  and  does  not  try  to  hide  his  ear- 
marks. 


Tell  Him  80. 


Some  things  are  more  appreciated  than 
gold.  This  may  sound  strange  to  many 
ears,  but  it  is  a  fact,  nevertheless.  And 
one  of  those  things  which  an  editor  appre- 
ciates is  just  such  a  letter  as  we  publish  in 
this  issue  of  the  Weekly.  We  heard  an 
address  once,  on  the  subject  of  '*  Tell  Him 
So,"  and  found  it  full  of  solid  truth.  Dr. 
Johnson  is  carrying  out  the  teachings  of 
that  teacher.  If  the  world  were  made 
simply  on  the  basis  of  dollars  and  cents, 
every  emotion  of  our  nature  would  be 
chilled,  civilization  would  wax  into  worse 
than  barbarism. 

That  our  efforts  to  furnish  the  profession 
with  a  weekly  dental  journal  are  appre- 
ciated, we  have  felt  to  be  true,  but  when 
one  who  knows  '* tells  him  so,"  it  makrs 
sarcasm  sink  into  insignificance,  the  place 
it  properly  belongs. 


Serious  Roentgen  X-Ray  Burn. 


Dr.  Tuttle,  of  New  York,  reports  in 
the  Philadelphia  Medical  Journal  a  serious 
X-ray  burn.  The  knee  was  exposed  to  the 
rays.  In  about  three  weeks  the  skin  sloughed 
off,  and  finally  the  leg  was  amputated 

What  can  be  the  reasons  for  such  results 
from  the  Roentgen  rays  ?  Only  two  serious 
cases  have  been  so  far  reported.  There 
may  be  others,  as  this  valuable  means  of 
diagnosis  is  used  daily  hundreds  of  times. 
The  bad  results  reported  so  far  are  serious 
enough  to  cause  carefulness  in  the  use  of 
this  valuable  discovery. 
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Transmission  of  Disease  by   the 

Mosquito. 


The  New  York  Medical  Journal  has  a 
splendid  article  oa  this  subject.  The  writer, 
Dr.  Craig,  seems  to  prove  conclusively  that 
this  pestiferous  insect  carries  disease — yellow 
fever  particularly.  The  bill  of  the  insect 
becomes  covered  with  the  blood  of  the  fever 
patient  upon  whom  it  feasts,  and  dries 
thereon.  After  about  forty  eight  hours  the 
little  pest  is  ready  to  plunge  its  pump  into 
some  one  else,  inoculating  the  healthy  per- 
son with  the  germs  of  the  disease. 

Clinics  at  the  Southern. 


The  clinics  at  the  St.  Augustine  meeting 
presented  some  valuable  features. 

Dr,  1.  Simpson,  of  Rock  Hill,  S.  C, 
demonstrated  the  possibility  of  keeping  cer- 
vical cavities  dry  without  rubber  dam  or 
clamp. 

Dr.  Frank  Holland  demonstrated  the 
value  of  the  Ivory  No.  9  clamp  as  a  gum 
retractor  in  the  most  difficult  cases.  He 
filled  the  cervical  cavity  with  cohesive  gold, 
using  the  electric  mallet. 

Dr.  J,  Y,  Crawford  removed  cement  fill- 
ings from  two  cavities  in  a  second  upper 
molar,  finding  a  considerable  amount  of  de- 
cay. He  cut  away  the  septum  between  the 
cavities,  making  one  large  cavity,  which  he 
filled  with  large  mats  of  Abbeg's  No.  4  non- 
cohesive  gold,  first  covering  the  bottom  of 
the  cavity  with  two  mats  of  No.  4  tin-foil. 
The  mats  of  gold-foil  were  allowed  to  ex- 
trude almost  equal  to  the  depth  of  the  cav- 
ity. They  were  finally  wedged,  and 
thoroughly  condensed  by  hand  pressure, 
being  finally  burnished '  down  and  finished 
in  the  usual  way. 

Dr,  L.  M.  Cowardin  demonstrated  cata- 

phoresis,  anesthetizing  two   very  sensitive 

cavities.     Dr.  Cowardin  fears  that  through 

electrolytic  action   upon  the   medicament, 

chemical   deterioration  of    tooth  structure 
will  result,  by  the  liberation  of  oxygen. 


Dr.  C.  L.  Alexander  exhibited  a  number 
of  original  methods  of  making  and  mount- 
ing crowns,  cast-fillings,  etc 

Dr.  E.  B.  MardhaU  showed  an  original 
matrix,  to  be  used  with  plastic  fillings. 

Dr.  H,  H.  Johnson  demonstrated  a  meth- 
od of  articulating  gold  crowns  on  molar 
teeth. 

Dr.  E.  E.  Cruzen,  of  Baltimore,  present- 
ed an  electric  root-drier  and  a  method  of 
repairing  broken  porcelain  faces  in  crown 
and  bridge- work. 

Mr.  Wm.  Pohlman  exhibited  his  gold- 
plating  solution  for  plating  without  battery, 
a  method  which  commends  itself  for  aim- 
plicity  and  rapidity. 


The  State  Boards 


Will  now  have  another  opportunity  to  pas 
upon  the  work  of  the  colleges.     Heretofore, 
in  the  Southern   territory,  the   boards  have 
shown  a  very  liberal,  conservative  spirit, 
and  the  colleges  have  had  no  occasion  for 
serious  complaint.     But  this  could  not  be 
otherwise  in  Dixie.     **  Live  and  let  live  "  is 
a  principle  as  deeply  imbedded  in  the  Soath- 
ern  heart  as  maternal  afiTection  is  universal. 
No  doubt  the  same  liberal  ideas  are  equally 
dominant  among  other  boards,  and  we  are 
not  disposed  to  make  invidious  comparisons. 
We  simply  have  had  personal  cognizance  of 
the  ofiicial  conduct  of  the  Southern  boards, 
and  hence  we  speak  of  what  we  hiow  to  be 
a  fact. 

A  distinguished  mepiber  of  the  Southern 
Branch  of  the  National  Dental  Association 
said  at  St.  Augustine  that  he  knew  of  in- 
stances where  the  applicant  for  examination 
before  certain  boards  was  paralyzed  with 
fear  by  the  austere  attitude  and  studied  dis- 
courtesy of  members  of  the  board.  "  Un- 
der such  circumstances  the  most  thoroughly 
qualified  and  deserving  were  rendered  hen 
de  combat t  and  failed  to  pass." 

We  apprehend  that  the  student  or  sta- 
dents  in  question,  by  his  or  their  peculiar 
conduct,  invited   disrespect,  and   their  fiiil- 
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ore  to  paas  the  board  was  attributable  solely 
to  their  own  "austere  attitude  and  studied 
diecoartesy . " 

The  applicant  for  license  should  therefore 
remember  that  the  members  of  the  respec- 
tive Btate  boards  are  entitled  to  the  highest 
respect  and  consideration,  as  they  are  the 
legal  guardians  of  the  profession  and  the 
public  ;  and  it  is  entirely  safe  to  affirm  that 
no  applicant  who  deports  himself  with  the 
proper  bearing  and  makes  the  percentage 
required  will  have  occasion   to  complain  of 
an  injustice  done  him.     In  rare,  isolated  in- 
stances,  it  is  possible  there  are  those  who 
allow  their  prejudices  to  influence  them,  but 
as  a  rule  there  will  always  be  found  a  ma- 
jority who  know   no   other  law  than  •*  Jus- 
Htia  omnihus"  j.  a.  c. 


The  Ohapin  A.  Harris  Memorial. 


MoBsback  No.  2. 


The  American  Dental  Weekly  speaks 
of  mosssbacks  as  men  that  do  not  always 
attend  dental  meetings.      We  also  see  an 
extract  from  our  own  State  dental  journal, 
from  a  member  of  the  State  Dental  Exam- 
ining  Board,   removing   over- grown  gum 
tissue  of  a  bicuspid  root  with  a  lancet.     It 
seems  to  me  I  see  ''moss"  on  that,  as  in 
these  days  of  electrical  appliances  he  could 
more   easily  have   removed   the  offending 
tissue  with  electric  cautery,  and  thus  avoid 
all  hemorrhage  and  have  less  subsequent 
soreness  and  less  pain  than  where  the  almost 
obsolete  lance  "  method"  is  resorted  to,  and 
followed  up  with  **  trichloracetic  to  check 

the  flow  of  blood." 

£.  E.  Reese,  D.D.S. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Wanted. 


Some  old  cameo  dental  instrument  han- 
dles. Three-quarter  or  inch  size  preferred. 
Address  John,  care  American  Dental 
Weekly. 


The  subject  of  a  memorial  to  this  great  and 
good  man  was  brought  up  and  discussed  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Southern  at  St.  Augus- 
tine recently.  A  movement  has  been  on  foot 
for  some  time  past  working  to  this  end,  but 
somehow,  the  right  kind  of  effort  has  not 
been  put  forth  to  accomplish  results. 

The  Snowdeu  &  Cowman  Dental  Manu- 
facturing Company,  of  Baltimore,  have  on 
hand  a  small  nucleus,  which  ^vas  contributed 
some  time  ago,  amounting  perhaps  to  as 
much  as  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

Surely,  if  this  matter  was  brought  before 
the  profession  in  the  right  way,  there  would 
be  no  trouble  whatever  in  procuring  an 
amount  sufficient  to  insure  the  procurement 
of  a  creditable  memorial  statue.  We  cannot 
beli  eve  the  profession  of  America  is  so  devoid 
of  sentiment  or  appreciation  that  it  would 
not  contribute  to  this  worthy  cause,  if  the 
matter  should  be  presented  in  a  business-like 
manner.  Dr.  W.  E.  Walker,  as  a  committee^ 
man  from  the  Southern  Branch,  will  bring 
the  matter  before  the  National  at  Omaha, 
and  we  hope  the  subject  will  receive  sufficient 
thought  between  now  and  then  that  some 
wise  and  definite  action  may  be  taken  at  that 
time. 

It  is  a  shame  that  the  profession  of  America 
should  have  been  so  neglectful  in  honoring 
their  noble  dead.  h.  h.  j. 


The  late  Dr.  Atkinson,  of  New  York, 
was  the  first  to  use  a  hand  mallet.  This 
was  in  1863. 


Place  for  Meeting. 

The  Tennessee  Dental  Association  has 
selected  Lookout  Mountain  as  a  place  for 
meeting  for  six  consecutive  years.  Is  this 
not  a  good  thing  for  most  State  associations 
to  do  ?  Our  observation  has  been  that  the 
best  meetings  are  those  held,  not  in  the  cities, 
but  at  some  resort  where  there  are  ample 
hotel  accommodations.  There  is  not,  at 
such  places,  the  attractions  outside  to  divert 
the  attention  of  members.  And  all  being 
housed  in  one  hotel  renders  the  social 
features  much  more  pleasant. 
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Some  Hints  on  Crown  and  Bridge- 
work. 


From  a  paper  read  at  the  St.  Augustine  meeting. 

In  a  paper  on  Prosthetic  Dentistry  the 
writer,  Dr.  C.  L.  Alexander,  emphasized 
the  point  that  hygienic  relations  must  be 
borne  in  mind  as  well  as  esthetic  appear- 
ance. As  preliminary  to  ''crown  and 
bridge- work  "  the  gums  must  be  restored  to 
health,  pulpless  teeth  treated  and  all  cav- 
ities filled.  When  shell  crowns  are  placed, 
there  should  be  a  perfect  fit,  extending  well 
down  under  the  gum  margin,  excluding  the 
possibility  of  further  decay.  If  porcelain 
facings  are  to  be  used,  a  band  is  not  nec- 
essary ;  a  ferrule  can  be  formed  by  burnish- 
ing gold  plate  down  over  the  root,  which, 
when  united  to  the  crown  proper,  makes  a 
very  strong  attachment.  Cast  abutments 
instead  of  open-face  band  attachments  ob- 
viate a  vulgar  display  of  gold.  Many  fail- 
ures and  much  clumsiness  is  due  to  having 
the  gold  for  bands  and  caps  too  thick. 
For  bands.  Dr.  Alexander  uses  coin  gold 
rolled  to  31  American  standard  gage — back- 
ings and  cusps  should  be  made  of  24-k.  gold 
rolled  very  thin,  say  38  gage.  For  cast 
fillings  and  cast  abutments  for  bridges  use 
24-k.  gold  rolled  very  thin,  using  46  for 
the  base  and  38  for  covering  the  wax  con- 
tour. Never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
typical  self-cleaning  space  will  be  appre- 
ciated by  your  patients  from  a  hygienic 
standpoint  and  will  add  to  the  durability  of 
the  work. 


A  Timely  Warning. 

Dr.  B.  Holly  Smith,  at  St.  Augustine, 
mentioned  an  unusual  and  interesting  case 
which  came  under  his  observation  quite  re- 
<sently  in  Baltimore.  Two  months  after  re- 
covering from  an  attack  of  diphtheria  a 
young  girl  sought  dental  attention.  The 
dentist  rendering  the  service  became  shortly 
afterwards  a  victim  of  diphtheria.  Dr.  Smith 
was  of  the  opinion  that  the  diphtheritic  germs 


were  present  in  the  dental  caries  of  the  con- 
valescent patient,  and  were  inhaled  by  the 
operator  as  they  were  blown  out  by  the  air 
syringe. 

This  is  a  very  reasonable,  and  indeed, 
rational  deduction,  and  should  serve  as  a 
warning  to  practitioners  who  are  called  upon 
by  those  of  recent  recovery  from  infectious 
disease.  J.  a.  c. 


Dr.  J.  M.  Mason  Qoing  to  Texas. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Mason,  who  has  for  thirteen 
years  practiced  dentistry  in  Macon,  Gki.,  has 
decided  to  make  his  future  home  in  Fort 
Worth,  Texas. 

Dr.  Mason  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
W.  R.  Holmes  &  Mason,  who  haa  so  long 
conducted  the  Macon  Dental  Depot,  and 
edited  and  published  the  Sovihem  Dental 
Journal  and  Luminary.  Dr.  Mason  is  a  good 
citizen,  and  a  progressive  dentist  Georgia 
regretfully  parts  with  him,  and  we  most 
heartily  commend  him  to  the  profession  of 
Texas.  h.  h.  j. 


Instrument  Nomenclature. 


From  a  paper  by  Dr.  Q.  V.  Black,  M.D.,  D.D.S., 
read  before  the  School  of  Dental  Technics. 

This  is  a  plan  set  forth,  by  the  author,  for 
naming  and  classifying  dental  operating  in- 
struments It  is  remarkably  simple  and 
correct,  for  the  first  attempt  at  such  an 
arduous  undertaking.  Like  the  metric  sys- 
tem, it  will  not  be  learned  by  the  older 
members  of  the  profession,  but  if  adopted 
in  the  schools,  it  will  in  a  few  years,  be 
quite  commonly  used. 

Dean  Dunwoody  Atkinson,  D.D.S.,  ifl 
Mayor  pro  tern,  of  Brunswick.  Surely  that 
city  is  fortunate.  It  is  a  port  of  entry,  and 
if  Spain  attempts  an  overt  act  while  Dean 
Dunwoody  Atkinson  is  Mayor  they  may 
look  out  for  hot  times. 


Enclosed  find  check  for  the  Americait 
Dental  Weekly.  I  cannot  be  without 
such  a  bright  sheet.  H.  B.  Noble. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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BITE     FOR   ENTIRE    ARTIFI- 
CIAL DENTURE. 


There  are  some  good,  new  and  original 
ideas  in  the  following  practical  remarks  by 
Dr.  C.  M.  Meade,  taken  from  the  Indiana 
Dented  Journal : 

* 'After  a  true  impression  has  been  obtain- 
ed, coat  it  well  with  shellac  or  black  ink,  oil, 
and  pour  a  model.     When  ready  to  sep- 
arate, trim  all  the  surplus  plaster  from  the 
edges  of  the  tray  and  hold  the  tray,  with 
the  impression  and  model   intact,  over   a 
flame  until  it  is  well  warmed.     Then  by 
gently  tapping  on  the  tray  it  will  separate 
from  the  impression.     Place  the  model  and 
the  impression  in  hot  water  for  firom  a  half 
to  one  and  one-half  minutes.     This   will 
enable  you  to  separate  90  per  cent,  of  cases. 
Now,  as  the  lower   impression  is  easily 
broken  across  at  the  incisive  region,   dis- 
pense with  it  and  in  its  stead  make  a  bite- 
plate  as  follows :     Place  and  burnish  over 
the  lower  model  a  sheet  of  base-plate  wax. 
This  should  be  used  first,  as  it  is  less  likely 
to  cause  a  fracture  of  the  model  than  the 
use  of  a  lead  plate.     Over  this  wax  plate, 
usually  about  two  layers  of  lead  should  be 
used.   The  best  lead  for  this  purpose  is  that 
procured  in  thin  sheets  from  tea  caddies. 
A  thin  film  of  wax  should  be  spread  over 
6<U!h  piece  of    sheet  lead  before  another 
sheet  is  put  on.     After  each  plate  of  lead 
^  added,  pass  the  model  inverted  over  the 
flame  and  press  the  lead  down  care  full  y. 
In  this  way  as  rigid  a  bite-plate  as  is  de- 
sired can  be  made.     To  the  bite-plate  add 


a  roll  of  beeswax  or  parafiin  and  trim  to  the 
proper  height  and  width  for  the  case  in 
hand. 

For  the  upper  jaw  I  invariably  use  the 
plaster  impression  as  a  bite-plate,  adding 
wax  over  the  ridge  the  same  as  in  lower 
case.  I  also  flow  considerable  wax  over 
the  palatine  surface  of  the  impression.  In 
case  the  upper  impression  cannot  be  re- 
moved intact,  cut  down  to  the  ridge  and 
remove  the  buccal,  labial  and  palatine  por- 
tions in  sections. 

After  having  added  approximately  a  suf- 
ficient amount  of  wax  to  both  cases,  care  • 
fully  lute  the  wax  ridges  to  the  bite-plates. 
Then  trim  the  borders  of  both  bite-plates 
until  you  think  there  will  be  no  undue  im- 
pingement upon  the  muscles.  Place  the 
patient  in  a  dental  chair,  in  order  that  he 
or  she  may  be  as  comfortably  seated  as  pos- 
sible. Now  place  the  bite-plates  in  position 
in  the  mouth,  one  at  a  time,  and  note  care- 
fully that  they  are  trimmed  so  they  do  not 
impinge  on  any  of  the  muscles,  for  if  there 
be  any  undue  pressure  on  one  or  more  mus- 
cles it  will  have  a  decided  tendency  to  con- 
tract them,  and  will  thus  prevent  a  correct 
occlusion. 

In  adjusting  the  bite-plates,  there  should, 
be  suflficient  wax  to  separate  the  mandible 
and  superior  maxilla  to  such  a  distance  that 
the  lips  cannot  be  closed  naturally.  Now, 
by  drawing  back  the  angle  of  the  mouth  on 
either  side,  you  will  be  able  to  determine 
where  there  is  need  of  any  increase  or  de- 
crease of  wax.  The  bite-plates  should 
occlude  posteriorly  first.     This  will  cause  a 
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diBplacemeDt  of  them  anteriorly,  but  this 
IB  easier  to  detect  and  correct  than  posterior 
displacement  caused  by  the  occlusion  first 
occurring  anteriorly.  When  the  bite-plates 
are  put  in  place  separately  and  the  lips  in 
a  natural  position  show  the  wax  above  and 
below  them,  respectively,  you  will  under- 
stand that  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
ridge  of  wax  must  be  cut  down  because  of 
the  anterior  displacement  as  before  men- 
tioned. Care  should  be  exercised  to  have 
the  occlusal  surfaces  of  both  plates  as  near 
alike  as  possible.  This  is  easily  accom- 
plished by  occasionally  placing  both  on 
models  and  approximating  the  occlusal  sur- 
faces. 

If  you  will  first  employ  plaster  impres 
sions  and  the  lead  plates,  as  described,  and 
then  use  the  old  method  of  an  all- wax  bite, 
plate,  you  will  realize  the  full  value  of  a 
basis  that  is  rigidly  adapted  to  all  parts  in. 
eluded  in  **  bite-taking."  My  experience 
with  the  all- wax  bite-plate  has  convinced 
me  that  in  many  cases  the  heat  of  the  mouth 
will,  when  pressure  is  produced  in  occlu- 
sion, change  the  entire  plates,  and  when 
once  changed  it  is  almost  impossible  to  cor. 
rect  the  error.  In  the  method  just  described 
the  base  of  the  bite-plates  cannot  be  changed 
by  the  heat  of  the  mouth. 

Now  that  both  plates  are  trimmed  so  that 
when  in  position  in  the  closed  mouth  a  smaU 
space  is  seen  between  the  lips,  all  is  ready 
for  the  final  occlusion.  Before  passing  to 
this,  however,  a  final  effort  should  be  made 
to  relieve  any  undue  pressure  on  the  mus. 
cles  or  mucous  membrane  of  the  ridge.  If 
the  patient  expresses  discomfort  when  the 
plates  are  pressed  to  place,  the  cause  must 
be  located  and  removed.  After  being  as- 
sured of  the  proper  position  of  the  bite- 
plates,  put  the  patient  in  a  perfectly  erect 
position  in  the  chair  and  gently  rotate  the 
head  backward  as  far  as  possible  without 
causing  pain  and  hold  it  in  this  position,  at 
the  same  time  holding  the  bite-plates  in 
place.      All  folds  of   mucous    membrane 


should  be  drawn  from  under  the  platei. 
Holding  the  chin  between  the  thumb  and 
first  two  fingers,  press  it  upward  until  the 
occluding  surfaces  of  the  bite-plates  are 
almost  in  contact,  then  direct  the  patient  to 
swallow,  and  as  he  swallows  force  the  chin 
upward  and  backward  until  the  wax  surfaces 
are  together.  Care  should  be  exercised 
here  not  to  cause  undue  pressure  on  branchee 
of  the  facial  artery,  mental  vessels  and 
nerves. 

Now  lean  the  patient  backward  until  he 
is  at  rest  against  the  back  of  the  chair  and 
the  head-rest.     Through  all  of  this  the  pa- 
tient must  keep  the  mouth  closed.     In  this 
entire  operation  the  least  said  to  the  patient 
gives  the  best  results.     After  the  correct 
occlusion   is  thus  obtained,    ''high"    and 
'Mow"  lip  lines  should  be  marked  on  the 
wax.     The  low  lip  line  is  taken  when  the 
lips  are  in  repose,  and  the  high  lip  line  is 
easily  gotten  by  causing  the  patient  to  laugh. 
The  median  line  should  be  marked,  and  a 
few  lines  drawn  in  the  regions  of  the  bicus- 
pids and  first  molars,  so  the  bite-plates  can 
be  properly  placed  on  the  models.     A  small 
elastic  is  placed  around  the  models  and  bite 
to  hold  them  together  while  being  mounted 
on  the  articulator.     The  lip  measurements 
should  be  marked  on  models  with  a  pair  of 
callipers  before  the  bite-plates  are  removed. 
The  casts  are  now  ready  for  waxing  the 
teeth  in  place  for  articulation.     Having  ap- 
proximated the  facial  contour  by  the  above 
bite-plates,  they  are  removed  from  models 
and  used  only  as  guides  in  waxing  for  final 
contour.     By  reference  to  these  and  your 
knowledge  of  the  case,   the  denture  can 
now  be  forwarded. 


In  vulcanizing,  put  a  coil  of  sheet  zinc 
into  the  water  in  the  vulcanizer,  and  it  wiU 
prevent  the  formation  of  much  of  the  black 
oxide  which  is  found  on  iron  flasks.  Afler 
the  zinc  has  been  used  three  or  four  times 
the  flasks  will  soil  the  fingers  but  very  littl® 
when  handled. — WetUm  Denial  Joumd. 
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QOIiD  CBOWNS  VS.  FILLINGS. 


Dr.  C.  N,  JohoBou,  of  Chicago,  in  Dental 
Review^    among  other  good  thiDgs,   said: 
'  *  There  is  one  other  place  in  which  I  wish 
to  make  a  plea  for  operators  to  avoid  de- 
vitalization.    This  was  emphasized  in  my 
office  to-day.      A  gentleman  came  to  me 
with  a  tooth  that  had  been  crowned  some 
five  or  eix  years  ago,  an  upper  molar,  and 
the  crown  had  worn  through  on  the  occlu- 
sal  surface.      On   removing  the  crown  I 
found  a  medium-sized  cavity  upon  the  distal 
surface  of  the  molar,  and  the  rest  of  the 
tooth  in   perfect  condition.     When  a  man 
crowns   a    tooth  like   that  I  hope   he  will 
not  devitalize  the  pulp,  because  the  next 
man  into  whose  hands  it  falls  may  want  to  fill 
the  cavity  and  make  a  good  tooth  of  it.     I 
am  afraid  we  see  too  much  of  that  kind  of 
crowning.     I  have  an  engagement  with  this 
man  to  put  in  a  gold  filling  for  him.'* 

This  should  serve  as  a  text  for  every  hon- 
est man  to  preach  a  sermon  from,  and  should 
be  more  than  emphasized  by  the  journals 
throughout  the  country ! 

The  suspicion  of  the  public  regarding  the 
honesty   of   the  profession  is  growing  to 
alarming  proportions.     We  are  confronted 
with  evidences  of  it  almost  daily.     One  or 
two  conscienceless  Bhylocks  in  a  community, 
by  reason  of  their  avaricious  greed,  never 
hesitate  at  wholesale  mutilation  and  destruc- 
tion, if  by  so  doing  they  can  gain  a  walking 
advertisement  of  their  infamy  and  add  a  few 
shekels  to  their  ill-gotten  gains ;  and  their 
victims,  denied  the  logic  or  eloquence  of  a 
Portia  to  plead  their  cause  against  extor- 
tion and  persecution,  turn  their  just  and  in- 
dignant wrath  against  the  entire  profession. 
Once  victimized,  they  look  upon  all  alike, 
^d  the  result  is  shown  in  the  constant  em- 
barraasment  and  restricted  efforts  of  those 
who  would  discharge  an  honest  service  for 
this  class. 
It  affords  us  no  pleasure  to  thus  openly 

<^nfe88  and  proclaim  to  the  world  that  there 


are  pickpockets  among  us,  and  who,  by 
reason  of  being  associated  with  honorable 
men  in  an  honorable  profession,  are  protected 
by  the  law ! 

But  the  evil  referred  to  is  on  the  increase, 
and  the  public,  as  well  as  the  promoters  of 
this  evil,  should  know  that  we  unequivocally, 
and  in  terms  that  cannot  be  misunderstood, 
severely  condemn  this  class  and  their  nefa- 
rious methods. 

We  are  not  so  sure  but  what  Dr.  John- 
son would  have  done  himself  and  the  pro- 
fession a  great  service  had  he  called  in  sev- 
eral reputable  gentlemen  as  witnesses,  and 
in  behalf  and  name  of  the  Chicago  Society, 
])ro|ecuted  to  the  utmost  limit  of  the  law 
the  man  who  placed  on  this  crown. 

It  would  require  no  little  moral  courage 
to  pose  as  prosecutor  in  a  case  of  this  kind, 
but  the  aforesaid  Shylocks  are  really  in  need 
'of  an  object-lesson  in  some  court  of  justice, 
and  we  pause  to  see  who  will  prove  himself 
equal  to  the  emergency.  j.  a.  c. 


Application  of  Clamp. 


It  is  sometimes  desirable  to  use  a  clamp 
where  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the  dam  away 
from  the  cavity  which  is  being  filled,  es- 
pecially where  the  cavity  is  in  the  buccal 
surface.  And  yet  the  pain  caused  by  the 
sharp  teeth  or  serrations  or  edges  of  the 
clamp  is  seriously  objectionable,  especially 
if  it  tips  forward,  pressing  into  the  anterior 
of  the  tooth.  If  these  points  or  edges  are 
filed  away,  and  a  small  rubber  tube  be 
placed  over  the  clamp,  leaving  the  ends  of 
the  tubing  a  little  longer  than  the  clamp,  it 
will  prevent  it  from  tipping  and  be  much 
more  comfortable  to  the  patient. — Dental 
Brief, 

To  clean  the  marble  upon  your  cabinet 
or  table,  take  2  parts  common  soda,  1  part 
pumice-stone,  1  part  powdered  chalk.  Mix 
with  water.  Bub  well  over  the  marble. 
The  stains  will  be  removed,  then  wash  with 
soap  and  water. —  Western  Dental  Journal. 
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NOTES  FBOM  THE  VERMONT 

MEETING. 


The  Vermont  Dental  Society  has  just  held 
its  twenty-second  annual  meeting  at  Rut- 
land. 

In  return  for  the  invitation  given  our 
Society  and  guests  two  years  ago  by  the 
Canadian  dentists  to  celebrate  our  twentieth 
anniversary  in  Montreal,  the  Canadian  den- 
tists were  specially  invited  to  meet  with  us 
in  Rutland.  Through  some  good  reason 
known  to  themselves,  there  was  not  as  full  a 
delegation  from  there  as  we  hoped  for. 
Those  who  came,  chaperoned  by  the  widely 
known  Dr.  W.  George  Beers,  of  Montreal, 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  whole  meeting. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the 
President,  Dr.  C.  S.  Campbell,  Wedneaday 
evening,  March  16.  After  the  necessary 
preliminary  reports,  etc.,  an  address  of  wel" 
come  was  given  by  Mr.  Warren,  the  Mayor 
of  Rutland,  in  which  he  referred  to  dentis- 
try being  a  branch,  and  a  large  one,  too,  of 
that  most  noble  of  sciences,  medicine,  claim, 
ing  that  medicine  gave  more  real  worth 
to  the  human  family  than  all  other  pro- 
fessions or  sciences.  He  was  followed  by 
Dr.  Beere,  who  accepted  the  welcome  ex- 
tended by  the  mayor  in  behalf  of  the  den- 
tal profession.  The  address  by  the  Presi- 
dent was  full  of  good  counsel  and  hope  for 
the  future. 

The  paper  next  called  for  was  by  Dr. 
Pearson,  of  Boston ;  subject,  the  Country 
Dentist.  He  spoke  of  the  small  fees  of  the 
dentist  who  occupies  a  small  place  in  the 
country,  relative  to  the  work  he  is  called 
upon  to  do ;  that  if  the  people  were  as  well 
versed  in  the  subject  of  the  value  of  their 
teeth  as  they  were  in  the  usual  questions  of 
the  day,  there  were  not  dentists  enough  to 
supply  the  demand,  and  that  at  remunera- 
tive prices.  The  ignorance  of  the  people 
was  something  really  alarming. 

The  question  of  ethics  was  presented  by 
Dr.  McGoven,  of  Vergennes.      The  paper 


was  full  of  good  things  and  the  subject  was 
handled  in  a  masterly  manner. 

Dr.  R.  M  Chase,  of  Bethel,  presented  a 
very  interesting  case  for  the  members  of  the 
profession,  it  being  that  of  a  man  who  was 
accidentally  shot  in  the  face,  the  ball  shat- 
tering the  jaws  and  greatly  endangering  the 
patient's  life.  Dr.  Chase  gave  a  short  report 
of  the  treatment  the  man  received  in  the 
hospital  and  the  condition  of  the  man  when 
he  came  under  his  care,  the  upper  maxillary 
being  badly  broken  away  in  front,  the  lower 
broken  and  out  of  place,  and  so  healed. 
Dr.  C.  had  repaired  the  loss  so  far  as  he 
could  with  an  artificial  denture.  The  case 
merits  a  much  fuller  account  than  I  am  able 
to  give,  and  a  photo  of  the  models  would  be 
very  interesting. 

Thursday  morning  a  train  was  chartered 
and  all  went  to  Proctor  to  view  the  vast 
marble  quarries  and  sheds  belonging  to  Sen- 
ator Proctor,  who  has  been  so  prominently 
before  the  public  since  his  recent  trip  to 
Cuba. 

In  the  afternoon  Dr.  M.  L.  Rhein,  of 
New  York  City,  described  his  method  of 
making  bridge-work ;  also  read  a  paper  on 
the  preparation  of  teeth,  etc.,  for  bridge- 
work.  The  doctor  does  not  believe  in  ex- 
tended fixed  bridges.  He  also  advocates 
the  destruction  and  removal  of  the  nerves 
of  all  teeth  to  be  crowned  for  bridge -work, 
or  covered  with  cap-crown ;  does  not  believe 
in  use  of  arsenic  paste  or  the  like  for  the 
removal  of  such,  but  recommends  catapho- 
resis  for  this  work.  Believes  the  nerves 
will  eventually  die  under  a  crown,  and,  to 
save  after  trouble,  believes  it  best  to  remove 
the  pulps  first.  His  idea  could  not  be 
grasped  by  all  present,  though  the  doctor  is, 
I  believe,  a  little  in  advance  of  his  time ; 
yet  he  acts  as  though  he  believer  in  what  he 
says.     Time  will  tell. 

Dr.  Young,  of  Concord,  N.  H.,  demon- 
strated his  method  of  making  partial  den- 
tures. He  makes  the  models  in  the  usual 
way,  sets  up  the  teeth  in  rubber  instead  of 
wax,  using  warm  instruments. 
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At  a  banquet  Drs.  Beers  and  Rhein  made 
speeches,  which  were  much  enjoyed. 

The  Society  voted  to  have  a  bill  before 
the  next  legislature  to  oblige  graduates  to 
pass  the  same  examination  as  non-graduates. 
This  IB  a  move  in  the  right  direction. 

The  meeting  was  worthy  of  a  better  no- 
tice than  I  have  given. 

J.  A.  Robinson. 


TBEATMENT  OF  EPULIS. 


In  the  following  several  methods  of  treat- 
ment of  epulis  and  their  respective  value, 
are  described  by  Dr.  Edward  Foiteau  in  the 
Gazette  Medicaid, 

Says  the  French  physician :  **  The  name 
epulis  is  commonly  given  to  certain  tumors 
of  mesodermic  origin  only,  which  having 
tbeir  inception  on  the  alveolar  edges,  later 
on  appear  on  the  gums.  These  tumors  are 
of  the  size  of  a  pea  to  a  cherry,  round, 
highly  red,  of  a  hard  consistency,  some- 
times flat  on  the  gum,  sometimes  on  a  stem. 
The  growth  is  very  unpleasant  and  painful 
to  the  patients. 

**  There  are  three  different  methods  of 
their  treatment  in  use :  The  oldest  is  the 
llgating  of  the  tumor ;  it  is  a  simple  opera- 
tion causing  no  hemorrhage  or  wound. 
Those  practitioners  who  apply  it  can  claim 

the  ease  with  which  it  is  done  as  the  only 

advantage. 

**  The  removal  of  epulis  by  the  thermo 

cautery  is  another  method.      Both   tumor 

and  its  fleshy   base  are   destroyed;    some 

operators  even   go  down  to   the   alveolar 

edge. 

**  The  third  method  is  the  only  reliable 
one,  being  executed  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  nature  and  the  development  of  epulis: 
The  oral  cavity  is  to  be  disinfected  thor- 
''ughly  first,  all  carious  teeth  to  be  filled 
and  the  mouth  washed  with  a  10  per  cent, 
solution  of  carbolic  acid.  A  general  anes- 
thetic is  unnecessary,  while  two  to  three 
injections  of  a  10  per  cent,    solution    of 


cocain  are  sufficient  to  prevent  any  pain ; 
and  teeth  which  are  in  the  way  have  to  be 
extracted.  This  work,  though,  has  been 
done  mostly  before  the  time,  the  first  pain 
having  been  attributed  to  those  teeth  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  developing  tumor. 

''Five  minutes  after  injection  the  area 
of  the  base  of  the  tumor  is  to  be  cut  with 
the  bistoury.  The  incision  must  be  deep 
and  should  go  down  to  the  periosteum. 
Any  hemorrhage  can  be  checked  by  press- 
ing sterilized  cotton  on  the  wound.  Should 
this  not  prove  sufficient  the  thermocautery 
will  do  the  work.  Now  the  bony  part  with 
the  root  of  the  tumor  is  to  be  cut  with  a 
chisel  or  with  cutting  pliers. 

''After  the  operation  patient  must  be 
advised  to  keep  the  mouth  in  thorough  an- 
tiseptic condition.  In  ten  or  fifteen  days  a 
perfect  scar  will  be  established. 

"  The  common  form  of  epulis  is  the  sar- 
coma, which  is  always  constitutional  and  its 
slow  development  should  not  deceive  the 
operator.  Very  often  epithelial  cells  are 
found  in  the  tumor,  which  have  been  dis- 
covered by  Malassey  and  Abarrau  as  epi- 
thelial particles  of  tooth  germs.  Sometimes 
the  tumors  are  of  a  fibroid  nature ;  but  as 
it  is  impossible  to  have  a  thorough  exami- 
nation before  the  operation,  it  is  best  to  cut 
away  rather  more  than  too  little. 

"Epulis  does  not  go  out  from  the  gum, 
but  from  the  alveolus ;  the  third  method  of 
procedure  is  therefore  always  at  the  place.'' 

F.  A.  Brosius. 


Etching  on  Steel. 


To  mark  steel  tools,  warm  them  slightly 
and  rub  the  steel  with  wax  or  hard  tallow  till 
a  film  gathers.  Then  with  a  needle  scratch 
your  name  on  the  wax,  cutting  through  to 
the  steel.  A  little  nitric  acid  poured  on 
the  marking  will  quickly  eat  out  the  letters. 
Wipe  acid  and  wax  off  with  a  warm,  soft 
rag,  and  the  letters  will  be  clearly  etched — 
Denial  Brief, 
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ITEMS  FROM  SWITZERLAND. 


Schedule  of  Prices— Models  of 
Bridge-work— ^Root  Measure- 
Pulp  Stones— Copper  Amalgram, 
Etc. 


In  your  No.  23,  on  page  285,  you  give 
*'  a  schedule  of  prices  for  dentists  in  Switz- 
erland." The  Canton  (or  State)  of  Zurich 
is,  however,  the  only  one  in  which  this 
schedule  is  valid.  In  correcting  your  article 
I  wish  to  state  that  the  ''minimum  charges' 
are  as  per  §2  of  the  schedule  for  the  poor 
or  needy,  or  else  if  the  treasury  of  a  cor- 
poration or  workingraen's  association  has  to 
defray  the  dentist's  charges.  In  §4  it  says 
that  the  **  maximum  charge  given  is  to  be 
considered  a  cheap  equivalent  for  the  ser- 
vices rendered,  and  that  higher  prices  can 
be  asked  according  to  the  financial  condi- 
tions of  the  patient,  the  local  (living)  ex- 
penses, the  importance  of  the  operation, 
the  high  expense  of  instruments  and  the 
difficulties,  exertions,  dangers  and  time  em- 
ployed by  the  dentist. 

Instead  of  forming  my  impressions  for 
crown  and  bridge- work  with  plaster,  I  build 
them  up  at  the  edges  and  flow  Wood's 
metal  (formula  in  Essig^s  Metallurgy)  into 
them  after  they  have  dried.  This  gives  a 
clean  cast  that  can  be  handled  without  acci- 
dentally breaking  ofi'  just  the  part  of  the 
tooth  or  root  you  need. 

A  root  measure  one  can  easily  make  in 
the  laboratory.  Take  an  old  excavator  and 
file  or  break  off  the  end.  Cut  out  of  a 
fairly  thick  plate  of  brass  or  German  silver 
a  circular  piece  of  about  1-16  inch  diam- 
eter or  smaller.  Drill  a  hole  into  the  center 
of  this  to  correspond  to  the  size  of  broken 
end  of  excavator  and  solder  the  two  with 
silver  solder.  Next  drill  two  very  small 
holes  through  the  metal  disk  along  the 
handle.  Through  these  two  holes,  very  thin 
binding  wire  is  put  and  the  ends  twisted 
around  the  handle  in  opposite  directions. 


The  advantage  of  the  long  handle  is  seen 
after  using  the  instrument. 

This  is  not  original,  but  was  shown  to  me 
by  Dr.  F.  G.  Hudson  of  Springfield,  Mass. 

In  the  treatment  of  **pulp  stones,"  I  have 
had  almost  immediate  relief  from  the  great 
pain  arising  from  congested  pulps  afflicted 
with  them,  by  applying  a  paste  of  forma- 
gen,  cobalt  and  cocain  crystals,  cloaing  the 
cavity  with  ihin  cement,  and  leaving  this  in 
the  tooth  four  to  five  days.  At  the  end  of 
this  time,  I  have  been  able  in  most  cases,  to 
extirpate  the  pulp  without  pain  to  the 
patient. 

Copper  amalgam  is  still  flourishing  here, 
the  native  dentists  using  it  in  incisors  as 
well  as  molars.  The  efiect  is  of  course  not 
very  beautiful,  and  it  would,  I  believe, 
cause  the  staunchest  friend  of  copper  amal- 
gam (if  he  can  make  good  gold  fillings)  to 
give  up  its  use,  if  he  could  for  a  week  see 
the  mouths  of  the  Zurich  dentists'  average 
patients. 

Most  of  the  better  dentists  in  this  coun- 
try have  taken  a  first-grade  course  in  an 
American  dental  college,  and  instead  of 
making  almost  exclusively  copper  amalgam 
fillings,  they  employ  gold,  cement  and  gold 
and  tin  amalgams  as  a  filling  material. 
These  dentists  (D.D.S.'s)  associated  last 
yeaV,  and  their  next  meeting  will  take  place 
in  October  in  the  city  of  Bdle. 

ACHARD. 


Sozodont. 


The  analysis  of  Sozodont  is  as  follows: 
Soap,  5  parte  ;  glycerin,  6  parts  ;  spirits,  30 
parts;  water,  20  parts. — Amerkan  Analyst 

This  confirms  our  opinion  that  this  prep- 
aration is  about  the  poorest  thing  of  the 
kind  on  the  market. —  Western  Dental  Jour- 
nal. 


The  German  war  office  has  determined  to 
furnish  artificial  teeth  gratis  to  such  soldiers 
as  may  need  them. 
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An  Interesting  Case  of  Sloughing 

of  the  Oums. 


On  August  7th,  of  last  year,  one  of  our 
local  physicians  called  at  my  office  with  one 
of  his  patients  whom  he  had  been  treating 
for  sloughing  of  the  gums  until  the  symp- 
toms had  become  so  alarming  that  he  de- 
cided to  turn  the  case  over  to  me. 

The  patient  had  his  teeth  cleaned  by  an- 
other dentist  some  three  weeks  previous  to 
his  coming  to  my  office.     At  the  time  they 
were  cleaned  his  gums  were  in  a  healthy 
condition,  but  they  rapidly  became  inflamed 
after  his  visit  to  the  other  dentist,   until 
when  he  applied  to  me  for  relief  the  gum 
septum  had  sloughed  away  to  the  process 
in   the    space  between  every  tooth  in  the 
mouth,    and  the  festoon  of  the  gum    was 
also  involved  all  the  way  around,  on  both 
the   upper  and   lower  jaw.      The   patient 
was   unable  to  sleep   the  night  before  on 
account    of   the    copious    fetid   dbcharge 
which  dropped  back  in  his  mouth  and  filled 
his  throat.    He  had  also  lost  several  pounds 
in  the  previous  week  and  had  some  fever. 
My  treatment  was  to  forcibly  syringe  out 
each    interdental    space,     using    pyrozone 
in  the  water  syringe.     I  followed  this   by 
thoroughly  cauterizing  the  whole  diseased 
tract  with    a  saturated  solution  of  trichlo- 
racetic acid,  carrying  it  up  to  the  process  in 
the  interdental  space  by  means  of  a  few 
shreds  of  cotton    wound    upon    a    nerve 
broach.     I   then   directed    the   patient  to 
rinse  his  mouth  thoroughly  every  half-hour, 
using  alternately  pyrozone  and   en  thymol 
and  holding    it   in    his   mouth   for   three 
minutes  each  time. 

When  the  patient  reported  on  the  follow- 
ing day  the  change  for  the  better  was  aston- 
ishing, as  well  as  gratifying  both  to  his  phy- 
sician and  to  me.  All  purulent  discharge 
had  ceased,  the  patient  had  rested  well  dur- 
ing the  previous  night  and  felt  much  better. 
I  pursued  the  same  treatment  as  before, 
with  the  exception  that  I  used  tincture  of 


iodine  instead  of  trichloracetic  acid  this 
time.  On  the  two  days  following  this,  I 
used  merely  the  pyrozone,  he,  in  the  mean- 
time using  the  mouth  washes  regularly. 
He  was  then  called  to  another  city  and  I 
referred  him  to  a  dentist  there,  with  direc- 
tions to  have  the  treatment  continued  for  a 
few  days.  He  was  very  busy,  however, 
and  as  his  gums  gave  him  no  trouble  he 
neglected  to  do  this. 

When  he  returned  a  week  later  his  gums 
had  assumed  their  normal  condition  and 
have  since  given  him  no  trouble.  I  have 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  condition 
was  caused  by  infected  scalers,  and  it  should 
be  a  lesson  to  us  to  always  sterilize  thor- 
oughly all  instruments  used  in  and  about 
the  gums. — Dr.  H,  B,  Hinmariy  Ohio  Denta 
Journal, 
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Warm  Water. 
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Warm  water  is  pleasant  during  the  re- 
moval of  decay.  When  that  is  completed, 
one  injection  of  cold  water,  temperature  65 
to  70  degrees  F.,  is  necessary  to  ascertain 
the  nearness  or  sensitiveness  of  nerve.  If 
it  should  be  very  painful,  but  instant,  hav- 
ing no  lingering  of  pain  whatever,  then  it 
(the  cavity)  should  be  bathed  in  carbolic 
acid,  pure,  for  five  minutes.  If  there  is 
the  slightest  lingering  of  pain  after  the  in- 
jection, then  the  carcolic  acid  bath  should 
be  followed  by  varnish  and  a  cement  non- 
conductor. 

And  that  is  the  reason  **  why  any  one 
should  inject  cold  water  into  a  live  tooth 
while  excavating  it." 

This  cold  water  means  of  indicating  con- 
ditions has  been  of  great  service  to  me  for 
twenty-five  years  or  more,  and  I  have  never 
ignored  its  indications,  except  to  regret  it 
afterwards.  e.  l.  h. 


Sir  Henry  Bessemer,  the  iuventor  of  the 
Bessemer  steel-making  process,  died  in  Lon- 
don, March  24.  He  is  said  to  have  made 
$10,000,000  out  of  his  discovery. 
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Mixing  and  Application  of 
Formagen. 


Several  of  the  formaldehyd  compouDds, 
foremost  among  which  formagen  is  being 
praised  largely  by  many  of  our  fellow- 
practitioners  across  the  ocean.  Of  course 
they  are  advertised  extensively  ;  it  seems 
therefore  strange  that  we  over  here  hear  very 
little  of  the  novelties— that  is  to  say,  we 
make  very  little  or  no  use  of  them.  It  may 
be  safely  stated  that  this  can  be  accounted 
for  by  the  conservatism  of  the  American 
dental  profession  at  large.  While  we  are 
having  good  old  stand-bys,  we  are  cautious 
with  all  new  medicaments  and  materials, 
and  give  them  a  long  year's  test  before  we 
praise  them  as  infallible. 

Dr.  Abraham,  of  Berlin,  claims  his  prod- 
uct, the  formagen,  an  unfailing  remedy  to 
cure  pulpitis  and  to  preserve  the  vitality  of 
the  exposed  pulp.  Says  he,  in  the  Zahnarzt- 
Uche  Rundschau: 

''Formagen,  made  up  of  a  liquid  and  a 
powder,  is  a  soft,  elastic,  and  sticky  putty. 
It  contains  no  acids,  which  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  exposed  or  inflamed  pulp; 
but  the  oily,  non-irritating  and  obtunding 
eugenol  contained  in  it,  and  the  slowly  hard- 
ening and  pliant  consistency  of  formagen, 
give  us  the  very  substance  which  is  capable 
of  preserving  the  pulp." 

Powder  and  liquid  are  mixed  together 
by  the  usual  cement-mixing  process,  and 
worked  well  with  the  spatula  or  between  the 
dry  fingers.  After  it  has  become  soft  again 
more  powder  is  added.  Dry  instruments 
will  keep  the  substance  from  sticking,  or 
the  latter  can  be  rolled  in  the  powder  before 
use.  If  a  special  softness  is  wanted,  on  ac 
count  of  the  condition  of  the  pulp,  the  mass 
can  be  applied  under  metal  caps,  asbestos 
or  parchment  paper;  this  again  may  be 
covered  by  cement.  It  is  of  course  neces- 
sary to  clean  the  cavity  of  all  carious  mat. 
ter  and  dry  it  out.  Only  in  the  most  diffi- 
cult cases  softened  deutine  may  be  left. 


After  application  of  formagen,  ten  min- 
utes should  be  given  before  the  filling  of 
the  cavity  with  any  desirable  material  is  to 
be  begun. 

In  root-canals  formagen  is  not  to  be  used ; 
its  mild  effect  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  the 
canals  in  an  antiseptic  condition  for  any 
length  of  time. 

Last,  but  not  least,  formagen  does  not 
discolor  the  tooth.  Keeping  the  pulp  alive, 
it  preserves  its  translucent  condition. 

F.  A.  B. 


Officers  of  Vermont  State  Dental 
Society  for  1888-99. 

President,  Dr.  J.  A.  Robinson,  Mor- 
risville ;  First  Vice-President,  Dr.  K.  L. 
Cleaves,  Montpelier;  Second  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Dr.  Henry  Turrill,  Rutland;  Record- 
ing Secretary,  Dr.  Thomas  Mound,  Rut- 
land ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Dr.  Grace 
L.  Bosworth,  Rutland;  Treasurer,  Dr. 
W.  H.  Munsell,  Wells  River ;  State  Pros- 
ecutor, Dr.  G.  W.  Hofiman,  White 
River  Jc. 

Executive  Committee: — Dr.  C.  W.  Steele, 
Barre ;  Dr.  J.  E.  Taggart,  Burlington ; 
Dr  J.  A.  Pearson,  Barton. 

Next  place  of  meeting,  Burlington,  the 
third  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday  of 
March,  1899. 

Business  transacted  Friday  morning  3- 
l8-'98 : 

Paper  by  Dr.  W.  Geo.  Beers,  of  Mon- 
treal; paper  by  Dr.  Palmer,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.;  paper  by  Dr.  T.  Lenox  Curtis,  New 
York  City. 

To  Polish  Fissure  Fillings. 

The  following  method  is  good,  says  the 
Indiana  Denial  Journal : 

**  To  polish  fissure  iillings  in  bicuspids 
and  molars,  wrap  a  polishing  strip  on  a  fis- 
sure bur.  Revolution  of  the  bur  in  the 
engine  hand-piece  will  keep  the  strip  in 
place,  and  the  worn  portions  may  be  cut  off 
and  thrown  away  at  intervals." 
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The  Value  of  Assoeiation. 


You  may  flatter  yourself  that  you  can 
live  without  being  associated  with  some  den- 
tal society,  but  it  is  equally  true  the  society 
can  and  does  live  without  you.     Who  is  the 
greater  loser  ?    Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that 
the  most  successful  men  in  the  profession 
have  been  loyal  and  true  to  their  respective 
associations?     It  is  possible  they  would  have 
achieved   some   distinction    as    non-society 
men,  but  the   fact   remains,  nevertheless, 
that  those  who  are  best  known  in  the  field 
of  literature  or  scientific  research,  or  as  artis- 
tic operators  in  dental  prosthesis,  are  strong, 
participating  advocates   of  dental    associa- 
tions. 

Hence  it  would  be  the  better  part  of  valor, 
not  to  say  common  sense,  to  lay  aside  what- 
ever egotism  or  prejudice  you  may  have,  and 
embrace  the  first  opportunity  to  affiliate 
with  your  nearest  home  organization. 

The  young  men  just  entering  the  profes- 


sion could  make  no  better  investment  than 
a  membership  in  their  State  society.  Should 
you  imagine  that  your  recent  college  train- 
ing had  thoroughly  equipped  you  for  the 
serious  work  before  you,  then  we  would  in- 
sist, with  double  emphasis,  that  you  are  the 
one  above  all  others  who  are  most  in  need  of 
the  benefits  accruing  from  active  participa- 
tion in  a  live  association. 

A  gentleman  well  known  and  greatly  ad- 
mired throughout  the  profession.  Dr.  H.  A. 
Smith,  of  Cincinnati,  in  International  Denial 
Journal^  adds  refreshing  testimony  on  this 
line  when  he  says : 

''  I  have  been  a  society  man  from  the 
beginning.  On  the  day  I  received  my  de- 
gree I  joined  the  old  Mississippi  Valley  As- 
sociation, and  was  a  member  till  its  dissolu- 
tion. I  often  said  if  my  relations  with 
dental  associations  had  been  cut  out  of  my 
dental  life  it  would  have  been  comparatively 
a  blank,  nothing  but  drudgery  and  hard 
work ;  but  it  has  been  the  meeting  with  my 
fellows  that  has  stimulated  me." 

If  the  roll  could  be  called  all  would 
respond  with  a  hearty  amen !         J.  A.  c. 


The 


rd  Met. 


The  Board  of  Dental  Examiners  of  Geor- 
gia held  a  three  days  session  last  week  and 
passed  upon  forty  applicants  for  license.  It 
is  said  that  a  license  from  this  board  is  more 
appreciated  than  that  of  any  other  State, 
and  more  appreciated  than  a  diploma  from 
the  ordinary  school. 

Whether  this  is  true  or  not,  we  know 
that  when  a  license  from  the  Georgia  Board 
is  granted,  the  receiver  of  the  same  has 
passed  a  satisfactory  examination. 

The  Medical  Board  was  in  session  at  the 
same  time  and  place.  They  had  before 
them  sixty  applicants,  and  finished  work  in 
twenty-four  hours.  Such  work  can  be  but 
farcical.  Nearly  eight  years'  service  on 
the  Georgia  Board  of  Dental  Examiners 
has  convinced  us,  year  by  year,  of  the  im- 
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portance  of  such  boards,  composed  as  they 
should  be  of  competent,  careful  and  impar- 
tial men.  Not  a  session  is  held  that  does 
not  show  the  benefit  of  the  checkmating 
power  invested  in  them.  And  they  will  be 
needed  just  so  long  as  the  commercial  spirit 
exists  in  dental  education.  And  all  institu- 
tions that  strive  for  the  uplifting  of  the 
dental  profession  are  in  favor  of  them,  and 
thej  are  here  to  stay  quite  awhile  yet. 


A  New  Dental  SchooL 


It  is  rumored  that  there  are  efforts  being 
made  to  have  another  dental  college  in 
Georgia.  The  originator  of  the  scheme, 
we  are  informed,  is  not  a  dentist,  but  an 
attache  of  a  medical  school,  who  sees  mil- 
lions in  it.  We  simply  wish  to  say  there  is 
no  need  for  another  dental  school,  not  only 
in  Georgia,  but  in  the  United  States 
There  are  enough  now  to  supply  the  de- 
mand for  the  next  twenty-five  years.  In 
fact,  it  would  be  more  pleasmg  to  hear  that 
some  of  the  large  number  now  existing 
were  "going  out  of  business." 

If  this  hew  school  is  started,  it  cannot  be 
because  there  is  a  need  or  demand  for  it, 
but  simply  because  the  promoter  hopes  to 
make  money  out  of  it. 

We  have  also  heard  that  the  promoter 
says  he  does  not  care  a  whit  whether  the 
State  Board  of  Dental  Examiners  sanctions 
his  scheme  or  not,  and  does  not  care  a  ihrip 
about  the  College  Faculty  Association. 

Such  a  care- nothing  individual  as  this 
can  only  be  at  the  head  of  a  Cheap  John 
concern,  and  his  efforts  should  be  squelched, 
if  possible. 


A  Bit  of  History  P 


Speaking  of  Dr.  Thomas  Evans,  The 
Dentist  says : 

He  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  those 
shrewd  investigators  who  applied  ** vulca- 
nized caoutchouc"  successfully  to  dental 
prosthesis.    And  although  his  claim  to  have 


been  the  first  may  not  be  valid,  in  his 
pamphlet  ''On  the  discovery  of  vulcanized 
caoutchouc  and  the  priority  of  its  applica- 
tion to  dental  purpo8e8"(Paris,  1867),  Evans 
shows  conclusively  by  sworn  evidence  of 
the  widow  Morey,  whose  husband  took  out 
a  patent  in  1852  for  applying  rubber  to 
dentures,  ''that  he  had  often  discussed  the 
subject  of  his  application  of  rubber  to  den- 
tures with  Morey."  In  this  pamphlet  there 
is  also  a  letter  from  the  late  Parson  Shaw, 
of  Manchester,  who  states  that  he  wrote  to 
C.  Ash  &  Sons,  who  say  "they  understand 
you  (Evans)  made  a  piece  of  hard  rubber 
as  early  as  1852."  Evans  at  this  period 
worked  most  disinterestedly  to  make  rubber 
free  to  be  used  like  any  other  commodity 
for  the  good  of  mankind,  and  by  his  stren- 
uous advocacy  he  rescued  it  from  the  hands 
of  a  few  interested  persons,  who  desired  to 
monopolize  an  article  and  its  use  by  pre- 
tending patented  rights. 


The  Thermometer. 


An  item  in  your  issue  of  January  20,  re- 
garding the  allowance  to  be  made  in  com- 
puting the  temperature  of  a  vulcanizer  when 
some  of  the  mercury  happens  to  get  "left 
up  the  thermometer"  (see  page  240),  is  my 
excuse  for  offering  you  the  following  inci- 
dent: 

Having  a  thermometer  which  had  been 
laid  aside  as  useless  because  of  a  break  in  the 
column  of  mercury,  due  to  the  jar  of  a  fall, 
which,  while  not  breaking  the  glass,  left  part 
of  the  mercury  above  the  110°  mark,  the 
residue  failing  to  rise  above  70°,  and  need- 
ing a  thermometer  for  my  study,  it  occurred 
to  me  to  hold  the  thermometer  near  a  hot 
stove  until  the  extreme  heat  caused  the 
mercury  in  the  lower  part  of  the  tube  to 
expand  ami  rise  until  it  made  a  junction 
with  that  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube. 
Carrying  it  outside,  in  cooling  off  suddenly 
the  mercury  all  went  down  together  to  58°. 
When  taken  back  into  the  house  it  rose 
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gradually  until  it  reached  exactly  the  de- 
gree marked  by  a  reliable  thermometer — 
72®,  aud  it  has  behaved  itself  properly  ever 
since.  Mrs.  J.  M.  Walker. 

Bay  St.  Louis,  Miss. 

[It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  state 
that  the  column  of  mercury  in  our  vul- 
canizer  thermometer  has  often  separated, 
from  some  cause,  which  was  an  annoyance 
until  we  found  out  that  by  jarring  the  cap 
of  the  vulcanizer  coataining  the  thermome- 
ter down  on  a  pad  placed  on  a  table  caused 
the  mercury  to  reunite. — Ed.] 


Hints  by  a  Lazy  Man. 


1.  You  can  cut  vulcanite  with  a  file  bet- 
ter when  both  are  dry  than  wet.  If  you 
think  you  need  a  new  file,  dip  your  plate 
in  dry  plaster  of  Paris,  rub  it  oflf  with  a 
wheel* brush,  and  often  you  will  find  that 
the  fault  is  not  in  the  file. 

2.  After  you  have  polished  your  plate, 
sprinkle  a  little  dry  plaster  on  it,  and  give 
it  a  run  over  the  soft  wheel-brush. 

3.  Tack  a  square  piece  of  bed-tick  or 
apron  cloth  under  the  part  of  the  bench 
where  you  work.  It  will  always  be  there. 
Pull  it  over  your  knees  when  you  sit  there 
to  work.  Keeps  your  pantaloons  clean, 
and  often  keeps  you  from  saying  naughty 
words,  as  it  catches  teeth  you  might  drop 
on  the  floor. 

4.  When  your  rubber  overshoes  wear 
out,  keep  the  soles.  Very  handy  if  fastened 
on  a  block  convenient  to  use.  The  heels 
make  good  bench  blocks. 

5.  Keep  your  old  kid  gloves  and  wear 
them  when  sandpapering  or  polishing  arti- 
ficial sets.  Rub  vaseline  into  your  finger, 
nails  and  over  your  fingers  before  putting 
on  the  gloves. 

6.  When  your  dental  engine  kicks  or 
makes  a  noise  at  the  joints,  oil  it  a  little. 
If  that  does  not  stop  the  row,  do  not  swear 
at  the  manufacturer  until  you  have  got 
down  on  your  marrow- bones  and  tightened 


up  screws  that  may  be  loose.  If  that  suc- 
ceeds, shake  hands  with  yourself;  if  it  does 
not,  smash  something.  It  will  ease  your 
mind. 

7.  Cover  your  dental  engine  with  a  cover 
the  shape  of  an  old  candle  extinguisher. — 
Dominion  Dental  Journal. 


The  Teeth  and  Life  Insurance 
Examinations. 


Dr.  Beadles,  in  his  presidential  address  at 
the  St.  Augustine  meeting,  referred  to  the 
peculiar  indifiTerence  manifested  by  physi- 
cians in  general  to  the  condition  of  the  teeth 
as  a  factor  in  diseases.  If  statistics  could 
be  procured,  showing  the  condition  of  the 
teeth  of  all  persons  upon  whose  death  any 
given  insurance  company  made  payment 
during  a  year,  the  officers  would  probably 
open  their  eyes  in  astonishment.  An  in- 
telligent study  of  the  teeth  might  reveal 
facts  in  regard  to  longevity  that  would  be 
Surprising.  Both  the  public  and  the  in- 
surance companies  would  be  benefited  if 
the  condition  of  the  teeth  was  made  a  sub- 
ject of  investigation  in  the  medical  exami- 
nation for  life  insurance. 

In  conformity  with  a  recommendation  of 
the  committee  on  the  president's  address,  a 
resolution  wafe  adopted,  instructing  the  cor- 
responding secretary  to  correspond  with 
prominent  life  insurance  agents  in  regard  to 
the  importance  of  the  examination  by  oral 
pathologists  of  all  candidates  for  life  in> 
surance. 

We  will  look  forward  with  interest  to  the 
fruits  of  this  correspondence. 


Salmagundi  a  Leroy, 


Did  you  digest  that  Bcientific  disquisition 
in  the  last  weekly  by  Dr.  Louis  Leroy  of 
New  York  ? 

He  admits  that  the  dam  cannot  protect 
some  cavities,  and  in  the  next  paragraph 
intimates  with  what  nicety  and  precision 
work  must  be  done  to  attain  positive  results, 
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and  one  would  naturally  suppose  that  the 
doctor  thinks  he  is  the  man  that  can  do  it 
I  don't  doubt  at  all  now  that  the  doctor 
can  so  contract  himself  that  he  can  put 
on  his  diving-bell,  take  his  little  ''tool 
chest,"  descend  to  the  apex  of  any  molar 
root  and  there  smoothly,  nicely  and  posi~ 
tively  fill  with  any  noble  metal  like  gold, 
burnishing  same  so  that  no  warlike  germ 
will  ever  dare  shoot  against  his  perfect  for- 
tification, and  what  next? 

*  *  There  is  not  a  known  remedy  in  our 
armamentarium  that  is  unlimited  or  eternal 
in  its  action,  and  which  is  at  the  same  time 
non  irritating." 

If  they  don't  do  the  work  nicely  and  posi- 
tively the  doctor  ought  to  discard  them  as 
pseudoscientific  remedies. 

Since  the  doctor  has  found  that  ''things 
are  what  they  seem  "  (to  him)  and  has  placed 
me  with  the  "short  cut"  brigade  I  feel 
honored. 

I  do  not  blame  him  for  preferring  "  she- 
roots"  to  "short  cuts."  In  the  discussion 
of  a  subject  we  only  get  information  or 
arrive  at  a  conclusion  from  a  logical  form  of 
argument.  I  expected  that  if  at  this  day 
pulp  mummification  were  condemned,  some 
reason  would  be  assigned.  If  there  is  no 
astringent  property  in  dried  alum,  if  thymol 
is  not  antiseptic,  if  glycerol  has  no  affinity 
for  moisture,  and  if  oxide  of  zinc  does 
not  retain  color,  in  sufficient  degree  for  these 
agents  to  hermetically  seal  and  preserve  a 
root-canal,  then  some  man  give  his  unsatis- 
factory experience  with  explanation  of  fail- 
ure ?  No  man  is  further  from  abusing  his 
patient  by  malpractice  than  I,  so  far  as  inten- 
tion goes.  Neither  do  I  say  **  Marcus  dixit, 
ita  est."  W.  H.  Weaver. 


Eserine  as  Pulp  Devitalizing 

Agent. 


it  also  has  been  successfully  used  in  dental 
surgery  by  the  French  scientist.  Dr.  Dubois. 

The  following  is  what  Dr.  D'Argent 
says  in  an  article  in  the  Zahnarzaiche 
Wochensehrift,  headed  "The  effect  of  arsen- 
iousacid  on  the  pulp  of  the  tooth.''  Ooing 
out  from  the  fact  that  the  arsenious  acid, 
pure  or  mixed  with  morphine,  creosote, 
phenol,  etc.,  has  never  given  entire  satisfac- 
tion as  far  as  the  pain  caused  to  the  pa- 
tient is  concerned,  Dr.  Dubois  turned  to 
some  medicaments  which,  contracting  the 
blood-vessels,  should  in  connection  with  the 
acid,  rid  patient  as  well  as  practitioner,  of 
all  unpleasant  experiences. 

He  used  atropin  with  great  success,  but 
owing  to  its  poisonous  effects,  even  in  the 
smallest  quantities,  he  had  to  discard  the 
same  aud  replaced  it  by  the  eserine,  whose 
contracting  qualities  are  the  same,  while  it 
is  only  one-fifth  as  poisonous  as  the  atropin. 
To  this  he  added  cocain,  which  also  is  a  con- 
tracting agent  and  besides  a  first-class  local 
anesthetic.  Dr.  Dubois  used  these  substances 
in  the  following  formula : 

Arsenious  acid 0.5  grammes. 

Eserine 0.2         ** 

Cocain  0.2  *' 

Chloroform  q.  s.  to  make  a  soft  paste. 

He  claims  that  this  paste  is  entirely 
painless,  whether  the  pulp  is  laid  open  or 

not.  F.  A.  B. 

We  beg  of  the  editor  of  the  Denial  Cosmos 
not  to  push  the  editor  of  the  International 
Denial  Journal  any  deeper  in  the  mire,  in 
which  he  placed  himself.  He  is  too  good  a 
man  to  be  sent  entirely  out  of  sight. 


Eserine  is  the  alkaloid  of  the  calabar  bean, 
and  has  been  in  use  in  ophthalmic  surgery 
for  its  effects  in  contracting  the  pupil.  Lately 


Disinfection  by  Creolin-Vasogrenin 

Soap. 

Professor  Bayer,  of  Briixelles,  Belgium, 
recommends  above  soap  in  the  Odan- 
tologische  Blatter  as  excellent  means  to  dis- 
infect hands,  as  well  as  instruments,  claim- 
ing two  distinct  advantages :  its  property  of 
penetrating  everywhere,  and  it  is  absolutely 
harmless  and  preserves  the  skin. 
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SOME  USES    OF  HTDBOGEN 

DIOXIDE. 


It  18  refreshing  to  read  a  clinical  paper 
like  the  following,  hy  Dr.  George  S.  Allan. 
The  extracts  are  from  the  International 
Dental  Journal : 

**The  action  of  hydrogen  dioxide  is  that  of 
a  destroying  agent.     It  unites  with  the  or- 
ganic products  of  a  dead  pulp  and  absolutely 
destroys  them  as  well  as  the  germs  them- 
selves.    The  dead  material  is  carried  away 
with  the  gases  generated.  Hydrogen  dioxide 
is  simply  oxygenated  water.   The  symbol  of 
water  is  H^O.     Hydrogen  dioxide  is  HjO^. 
In  other  words,  there  is  an   extra  atom  of 
oxygen  united  with  the  two  atoms  of  hydro- 
gen.     Pure  hydrogen  dioxide  is  a  heavy 
liquid   which   is  a  chemical  curiosity  and 
most  dangerous   to  handle.     We   know   it 
only  in  its  solutions, — either  the  aqueous  or 
the  ethereal  solution.  The  two  solutions  have 
somewhat  different  properties,  although  act- 
ing on  the  same  lines.    The  H^O^,,  in  break- 
ing up,  becomes  H^O  plus  the  atom  of  oxy- 
gen liberated,  and  it  is  this  atom  of  freshly 
Hberated  oxygen  that  does  the  work  sought 
for.  The  ethereal  solutions,  five  and  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  we  are  acquainted  with  are 
fairly  permanent  ones.     The  figures  are  ac- 
curate, and  really  represent  the  strength  of 
the  solutions.     They  are  caustics,  but  their 
caustic   properties  are   not  injurious,  and 
«oon  pass  ofl^.     The  treatment  of  a  tooth, 
containing  a  dead  pulp,  with  H^O^  is  a  very 
simple   matter.      The  object  desired  is  to 
"^>ng  it  to  an  aseptic  condition,  and  it  is  to 


this  point  more  than  all  others  that  I  wish 
to  draw  attention.  The  virtues  of  HjO,  as 
a  bleaching  agent  have  been  heralded  for 
several  years,  and  in  the  hands  of  almost  all 
good  practitioners  it  has  become  an  agent 
they  cannot  dD  without,  its  action  being  so 
quick,  so  certain,  and  so  satisfactory  to  both 
operator  and  patient.  But  no  attention,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  has  been  drawn  to  the 
fact  that  these  teeth  ought  to  be  treated 
with  H,0,,  or  with  some  other  germicide, 
not  alone  to  bring  about  the  natural  color, 
but  also  to  restore  the  teeth  to  a  healthy 
and  so  far  as  possible,  aseptic  condition.  I 
have  been  in  the  habit,  since  the  first  prep- 
arations were  brought  to  our  notice,  of  treat- 
ing pulpless  teeth,  even  molars  and  roots 
preparatory  to  capping,  where  discolorations 
would  not  be  noticed,  with  H^G^,  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  them  to  a  healthy  con- 
dition, and  the  practice  is  proving  very  valu- 
able. The  treatment  iB,  of  course,  the  same 
that  one  would  employ  in  bleaching ;  the 
apices  of  the  roots  being  closed  and  the 
rubber  dam  applied  when  possible,  the  H^G^ 
is  freely  used. 

As  to  bleaching  I  would  say  a  word. 
Many  use  a  twenty-five  per  cent,  ethereal 
solution  and  some  a  five  per  cent,  for  this 
purpose.  Gthers  still  claim  they  obtain  a 
more  prompt  and  effective  action  by  means 
of  the  electric  (cataphoric)  current.  So  far 
as  I  can  see,  there  is  nothing  gained  by 
using  the  cataphoric  current  for  bleaching 
purposes.  There  is  no  advantage  in  using 
the  twenty-five  per  cent,  solution  of 
hydogen  dioxide,  and  I  always  employ  the 
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£ve  per  cent.  solutioD.  If  a  five  per  cent, 
solution  is  used  the  evaporation  soon  re- 
duces it  to  a  twenty-five  per  cent,  solution, 
and  by  repeatedly  swabbing  out  the  cavity 
the  desired  change  in  color  can  be  quickly 
obtained.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever 
failed  in  my  effort  to  bring  a  discolored 
tooth  back  to  its  normal  color.  It  is  well  to 
be  cautious  and  stop  a  little  short  of  the  full 
measure  of  success.  Then  seal  a  small 
quantity  of  the  five  per  cent,  solution  in  the 
tooth  for  a  day,  and  usually  no  further 
treatment  will  be  required.  Bleaching  can 
be,  and  often  is,  overdone.  Great  care 
should  be  exercised  in  guarding  the  adjoin- 
ing teeth,  if  living,  from  the  action  of  the 
agent.  Even  if  the  tooth  be  sound  it  may 
be  affected,  but  if  there  happens  to  be  an 
open  cavity,  there  will  surely  be  trouble  and 
possibly  intense  pain,  which  may  last  for 
several  days.  A  gold  filling  is  only  a  par- 
tial preventive  at  best.  To  guard  against 
these  unpleasant  sequences  one  must  either 
isolate  the  tooth  he  is  operating  upon  or  else 
protect  the  adjoining  teeth  with  a  coating 
of  wax  or  rubber  in  some  way,  so  that  the 
HjOj  will  not  come  in  contact  with  them. 

Whenever  it  beconjes  necessary  to  re- 
move the  pulp  from  a  tooth,  the  contents 
of  the  tubules  also  should  be  removed,  for 
the  latter  are  quite  as  likely  to  prove  a  cause 
of  future  trouble  as  is  the  pulp  itself.  In 
fact,  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  far 
too  little  attention  has  in  the  past  been  given 
to  this  point.  It  is  only  partly  true  that 
the  dentinal  fibers  are  hermetically  sealed  in 
the  tubules  after  the  pulp-chamber  has  been 
filled.  The  contents  of  pulp-chamber  and 
tubules  once  removed,  too  great  care  cannot 
be  taken  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  germs  or 
germ  foods  in  the  future.  H^O^  is,  so  far  as 
I  know,  the  only  agent  that  will  completely 
make  way  with  everything  objectionable. 

In  the  treatment  of  deciduous  teeth, 
when  from  the  absorption  of  the  roots  root- 
filling  is  impracticable,  an  easy  and  reason- 
ably sure  method  of  practice  is,  after   the 


removal  of  the  pulp  and  contents  of  tubules^ 
to  first  sterilize  the  pulp-chamber  and  tu- 
bules by  using  the  3  per  cent,  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  hydrogen  dioxide.  The  open  ends 
of  the  tubules  should  then  be  closed  with 
some  preparation  like  cavatine,  and  the 
cavity  and  pulp-chamber  only  filled  with 
gutta-percha  or  other  soft  filling^material. 
A  temporary  tooth  carefully  treated  and 
filled  in  this  manner  seldom  gives  trouble^ 
and  the  absorption  of  the  roots  is  not  nec- 
essarily interfered  with. 

''The  most  satisfactory  method  of  obtain- 
ing absolute  H^O,  for  dental  purposes  is  by 
immersing  a  pledget  of  absorbent  cotton 
in  pyrozone,  twenty-five  per  cent,  solution, 
and  allowing  the  ether  to  evaporate.  To 
prepare  a  fifty  per  cent,  solution,  it  will  be 
found  most  satisfactory  to  employ  glycerin  as 
the  solvent.  One  tube  of  pyrozone,  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  solution,  should  be  poured  on 
fifteen  minims  of  glycerin  and  allowed  to^ 
stand  in  an  open  dish  until  the  ether  has 
evaporated.  The  glycerin  will  then  contain 
fifty  per  cent,  of  H^O,.  The  uses  of  a  solu- 
tion of  this  strength  will  readily  suggest  them- 
selves to  the  practitioner.  Aqueous  solu- 
tions of  twenty-five  per  cent,  strength  can  be 
readily  prepared  by  shaking  the  contents  of 
a  tube  of  twenty-five  percent,  solution  with 
half  a  drachm  of  distilled  water  and 
separating  the  mixture  through  a  fun- 
nel, or  better,  by  means  of  a  pipette 
drawing  off*  the  ether  floating  on  the  top. 
The  lower  layer  will  contain  the  H^O^  in 
aqueous  solution.  Pyrozone,  fi ve-per-ceut. 
solution  ethereal,  can  be  prepared  by  add- 
ing the  contents  of  one  tube  of  pyrozone, 
twenty-five-per-cent.  solution  ethereal,  to 
half  a  fluidounce  of  pure  sulphuric  ether.^ 
It  is  interesting  to  note  the  behavior  of  the 
different  aqueous  solutions  towards  nitrate 
of  silver.  If  there  should  be  any  hydro- 
chloric acid  present,  its  presence  will  be  in- 
dicated by  a  more  or  less  flaky  precipitate. 
A  faint  opalesceuce,  however,  docs  not  in- 
dicate any  acid  reaction. 
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The  twenty-five-per-cent.  ethereal  solu- 
tion comeB  in  small  tubes  hermetically 
sealed.  They  cau  easily  and  without  any 
danger  whatever  be  opened.  It  b  wise  to 
cool  the  tube  before  making  the  attempt. 
Then  hold  the  tube  wrapped  in  a  wet  towel, 
and  gently  cut  the  end  with  a  file  and  break 
it  off.  Make  the  cut  some  distance  back 
from  the  tip,  and  point  the  tube  away  from 
the  face. 

The  most  convenient  vessels  that  I  have 
found  in  which  to  make  the  aqueous  solu- 
tions are  the  one-drachm  (120-minim)  glasses 
to  be  had  at  all  druggists.  Those  with 
parallel  sides  are  to  be  preferred.  This 
aqueous  solution,  however,  is  not  perma- 
nent. It  can  be  kept  for  perhaps  a  week, 
but  it  gradually  deteriorates  and  becomes 
cloudy  and  unfit  for  use,  but  as  it  is  quick- 
ly prepared,  one  need  not  deny  himself  any 
advantages  it  may  offer. 

The  aqueous  and  glycerin  solutions  of 
HjO,  do  not  seem  to  give  the  same  amount 
of  pain  as  the  ethereal  solutions,  and  this  be- 
cause the  ether  evaporates  much  more  rapid- 
ly than  the  glycerine,  and  there  would  not 
probably  be  the  same  rapid  disengagement 
of  gas.  I  have  within  the  last  few  days 
taken  the  twenty-five-per-cent.  aqueous  so- 
lution and  swabbed  out  cavities  with  it  in 
living  teeth  when  excavating,  without  say- 
ing anything  to  the  patient,  and  no  notice 
was  taken  of  it.  I  make  these  remarks 
with  some  caution,  because  I  do  not  know 
what  further  experiments  in  this  line  may 
lead  to,  so  that  I  would  advise  any  one  who 
thinks  of  using  them  to  be  cautious,  be- 
cause the  pain  that  this  H^O,  gives  is 
greater  than  that  caused  by  any  other  ger- 
micidal solution  that  we  have ;  if  we  could 
get  rid  of  that  one  objection,  I  think  it 
would  take  the  place  of  every  other  germi- 
cide for  dental  purposes. 

Wishing  to  demonstrate  the  action  of  the 
ethereal  solutions  of  Hfi^,  whether  it  would 
penetrate  from  the  tubules  through  the 
cementura  and  to  the  outside  of  the  tooth, 
I  took  the  double  root  of  a  molar  and  coat- 


ed the  outside  with  wax,  and  also  the  ex* 
posed  broken  end,  so  that  the  only  entrance 
for  the  H,0,  would  be  through  the  pulp- 
chamber;  I  then  put  it  in  a  twenty-five-per- 
cent, ethereal  solution  and  left  it  for  an 
hour.  As  will  be  seen,  the  tooth,  which 
was  very  much  discolored  and  quite  dark,  is 
now  restored  to  its  normal  color,  outside  as 
well  as  inside,  showing  that  the  action  of 
the  HjO,  has  been  through  the  tubules  and 
cementum,  and  that  if  the  treatment  had 
continued  a  great  length  of  time  there 
would  have  been  pain  in  the  socket  of  the 
tooth  from  the  penetrating  property  of  the 
gases  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
tooth  to  the  peridentium.  In  bleaching 
teeth  in  the  mouth  I  have  many  times  ob- 
tained the  same  results.  I  have  seen  a  por- 
tion of  the  roots  exposed,  stained  dark  yel- 
low or  brown,  and  restored  to  their  natural 
color,  the  exposed  portion  of  the  root  as 
well  as  the  crown,  and  wholly  from  the  ac- 
tion of  the  H,Oj  in  the  pulp-chamber. 
Enamel  is  likewise  penetrated  by  it  through 
the  dentine,  but  more  slowly."  ' 
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BLACK  DEVIL. 


JJ 


There  are  remedies  and  remedies  and 
remedies,  and  methods  and  methods  and 
methods,  for  the  treatment  of  alveolar  ab- 
scess. And  while  we  have  our  private 
opinion  as  to  the  use  of  creosote  in  dental 
practice,  we  are  willing  to  concede  to  others 
the  right  to  employ  what  they  please. 
Hence  we  give  place  to  what  Dr.  P.  H. 
Jones,  Clear  Lake,  Iowa,  has  to  say  of  its 
use,  as  taken  from  Items  of  Interest : 

"Creosote  and  iodine  is  a  remedy  old  to  the 
profession.  It  originated  with  Dr.  Atkin- 
son, of  New  York,  and  was  called  by  him 
**Black  Devil."  It  is  prepared  by  dissolv- 
ing crystals  of  iodine  in  crosote  until  you 
have  a  saturated  solution.  It  is  of  a  black 
color  and  a  syrupy  consistence,  and  is  a 
vesicant.  It  is  an  unpleasant  remedy  to 
use,  having  a  pungent,  penetrating  odor, 
which,  were  it  not  for  the  highly  satisfac- 
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tory  results  attending  its  exhibition,  would 
condemn  it. 

We  believe  that  we  can  safely  say  that  a 
large  majority  of  chronic  alveolar  abscesses 
may  be  cured  with  one  treatment,  and  the 
entire  operation  of  filling  be  completed  at 
one  sitting  without  any  fear  of  unpleasant 
after-effects,  if  the  abscess  is  so  located  that 
it  can  be  completely  flushed  with  the  rem- 
edy. Of  course,  cases  where  there  is  a  fis- 
tulous opening,  or  an  artificial  opening  can 
be  made  into  the  abscess,  are  the  ones  most 
favorable  to  this  treatment. 

In  using  the  remedy,  protect  the  adjacent 
tissues  well  with  absorbent  cotton  or  nap- 
kins. After  an  opening  through  the  apical 
foramen  and  through  the  sinus  has  been  ef- 
fected, wash  out  with  HgO^,  or  three  per 
cent,  solution  of  pyrozone.  Wipe  out 
canals  and  with  a  few  shreds  of  cotton 
wound  loosely  on  a  broach,  carry  the  rem- 
edy as  far  up  into  the  canal  as  possible. 
Place  unvulcanized  rubber  in  the  canal, 
and  with  a  wooden  piston  force  the  remedy 
out  through  the  sinus^  placing  napkin  over 
the  opening.  If  preferred,  a  hypodermic 
syringe  may  be  used,  being  careful  to  have 
such  a  packing  about  the  needle  as  to  pre- 
vent regurgitation  of  the  medicament  into 
the  mouth.  As  soon  as  the  remedy  appears 
at  the  opening,  fill  the  roots,  forcing  the 
chloropercha  through  sinus  and  out  at  open- 
ing, which  will  insure  perfect  root- filling. 
The  rest  of  the  operation  can  then  be  com- 
pleted in  the  usual  manner. 

Never  use  creosote  and  iodine  where  tan- 
nin has  been  used,  or  tannin  where  creosote 
and  iodine  have  been  used,  as  an  ink  black 
color  is  produced  which  cannot  be  removed. 
One  practitioner  says  that  this  solution  may 
be  injected  into  any  tooth  and  all  traces  of 
the  color  be  removed  by  ammonia.  While 
we  have  injected  it  into  superior  central  in- 
cisors of  a  dark  color,  and  by  means  of  am- 
monia left  the  tooth  as  good  color  as  before 
the  operation,  we  must'  confess  that  we 
should  hesitate  about  injecting  it  into  the 
lighter  and   more  delicately  shaded  teeth." 


DENTAL  HTOIENE. 


Dr.  J,  W,  Davidy  Mexia,  Tex.,  contrib- 
uted an  able  paper  on  this  subject  at  the  St. 
Augustine  meeting.  He  renewed  briefly 
the  work  of  Dr.  Miller  proving  tooth  decay 
to  be  due  to  micro-organisms  acting  in 
favorable  local  media  through  the  action  of 
the  acids  of  fermentation  upon  the  inorganic 
constituents  of  tooth-structure. 

With  proper  attention  to  oral  hygiene, 
the  microbes  are  dislodged  and  washed  away 
— no  particles  of  food  are  allowed  to  fer- 
ment, calculus  is  not  allowed  to  accumulate 
and  irritate  the  gums. 

By  maintaining  a  clean,  healthy  condi- 
tion of  the  mouth  and  teeth,  the  dentist  be- 
comes a  co-laborer  with  the  physician  in 
preventing  diseases  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
Systemic  infection  may  result  from  neglect- 
ed teeth  which  are  **so  many  little  test-tubes 
of  microbe  culture,  ready  to  inoculate  the 
human  body  whenever  and  wherever  its 
natural  resistance  is  lowered."  Open 
wounds  produced  by  lancing  gums  or  ex- 
tracting teeth  or  accidental  wounds  are 
open  to  infection  in  an  unhygienic  mcutb. 
A  hygienic  condition  of  the  mouth  should 
be  established,  and  an  aseptic  condition  ob- 
tained before  work  upon  decayed  teeth  is 
begun,  just  as  the  field  for  any  surgical  pro- 
cedure should  be  rendered  aseptic. 

Dr,  S,  W.  Foster,  of  Atlanta,  read  a 
paper  on  the  same  subject,  following  a  sim- 
ilar line  of  thought.  Hygiene,  in  its  broad- 
est sense,  includes  the  study  of  all  condi- 
tions relative  to  the  development,  growth 
and  preservation  of  the  individual,  and  pre- 
sents itself  in  a  twofold  aspect — the  pre- 
vention of  disease  and  the  removal  of  the 
cause. 

Preventive  hygiene  of  the  oral  cavity  be- 
gins with  embryonic  development.  The 
teeth  which  decay  the  first  are  those  that 
are  imperfectly  developed,  hence  the  nu- 
tritive supply  becomes  an  important  consid- 
eration, especially  as  the  teeth,  when  once 
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formed,  have  no  power  of  repair.  In  con- 
nection with  proper  nutritive  supplies  there 
must  be  exercise  and  sleep  to  secure  assimi- 
lation. With  the  teeth  in  place,  the  next 
important  preventive  feature  is  cleanliness 
— asepticism. 

Tooth  decay  is  a  chemico-parasitical  pro- 
cess, the  acids  which  decalcify  the  teeth 
being  germated  by  the  fermentation  of  food 
substances  lodged  around  and  about  the 
teeth  Hence  the  importance  of  mechajii- 
cal  cleansiug  as  an  element  of  oral  hygiene. 
There  is  nothing  that  will  destroy  mouth 
bacterie  spores  which  will  not  also  destroy 
the  mucous  membrane.  Diluted  as  antisep- 
tics must  be  for  use  in  the  oral  cavity,  they 
only  serve  to  dislodge  and  wash  awiiy  the 
accumulations,  requiring  the  assistance  of 
tooth-brush  and  dentifrice,  and  above  all  the 
dental  floss  passed  between  the  teeth. 


Things  Practical. 


Dr.  E.  B.  Edgai*s,  of  Waterloo,  Iowa,  in 
Iteins  of  Interest,  says  : 

*'  It  is  very  annoying  to  vulcanize  a  thick 
plate,  and  have  it  come  out  porous.     This 
may  be  avoided  by  packing  pink  rubber  in 
the  oenter  of  the  thickest  places.  The  plate 
will  be  as  tough  and  strong  as  though  all  of 
red  or  black  rubber,  and  will  have  no  holes 
in  it.     Care  should  be  observed  to  cover  the 
pink  rubber  so  that  it  will  not  reach  the 
surface  when  the  plate  is  polished.    Second. 
Formalin,  full  strength,  applied  on  a  pellet 
of  cotton  to  an  exposed  pulp  will  stop  tooth- 
ache when  all  else  fails.     Third.  To  mend 
broken  models  or  impressions  use  oxy-phos- 
phate  cement   mixed  to   the  consistency  of 
cream  and   apply  to  the  broken  parts.     In 
uniting  the  pieces  be  sure  to  squeeze  out  all 
excess,     het  it  harden  thoroughly  and  one 
would  never  know  that  the  piece  had  ever 
been  broken." 
The  editor  adds : 

'*  This  method  of  preparing  broken  plas- 
ter is  not  as  good  as  the  following :  Drop 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  fine  plaster  on  the  rim 


of  a  plate,  and  flow  a  little  water  into  the 
plate  so  that  the  plaster  is  soaked.  Take  a 
fine  camel's  hair  pencil  and  dip  up  the  wet 
plaster  almost  as  thin  as  the  water  itself, 
and  smear  this  over  the  crack  when  the 
broken  parts  are  placed  together.  The 
water  soaks  into  the  model  and  the  moist 
plaster  enters  the  crack,  firmly  reuniting 
the  parts  when  thoroughly  hardened.  It  is 
best  to  chip  out  tiny  fragments  along  the 
edges  of  the  broken  pieces  so  as  to  aflbrd  a 
little  space  in  which  the  new  plaster  may 
find  lodgment.  Not  only  may  repairs  be 
effected  in  this  manner,  but  even  lost  parts 
of  teeth  may  be  restored,  with  a  little  deft- 
ness and  a  knowledge  of  tooth  shapes.  Sup- 
pose that  a  corner  of  a  tooth  should  be 
broken  from  a  record  model  of  a  regulating 
case.  With  plaster  added  with  the  camel's 
hair  brush  bit  by  bit  the  shape  of  the  tooth 
may  be  contoured  and  fully  restored.  This 
method  was  given  to  the  profession  many 
years  ago  by  Dr.  Norman  W.  Kingsley,  yet 
curiously  enough  dentists  are  still  repairing 
models  with  shellac,  hard  wax,  oxy-phos- 
phate,  etc.,  which  seems  ludicrous  to  one 
who  has  followed  his  advice." 


Meat  and  Fruit. 


The  majority  of  people  eat  more  meat 
than  they  require.     Meat  eaten  once  a  day 
is  sufficient   for  a  person  not  engaged  in 
manual  labor  or  who  does  not  take  much 
strong  outdoor  exercise.     A  large  number 
of  complaints  contracted  owe  their  origin 
to  the  consumption  of  food  which  entails  a 
greater  drain  on  the  gastric  juices  than  the 
system  is  able  to  withstand.     The  cures  at- 
tributed to  the  grape  occur  for  the  most 
part  with  those  who  are  accustomed  to  high 
living,  and  are  really  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  organs  of  digestion  are  given  a  much- 
needed  rest.    Semi-starvation  would  answer 
the  purpose  almost  as  well.     For   the  per- 
son whose  work  lies  chiefly  indoors  a  mixed 
and  varied  diet  is  most  conducive  to  good 
health. — Medical  Record, 
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Cavity  Lining  for  Zinc  Phosphate 

FilUngs. 


True  Perception  of  the  Profession. 


Dr.  Edwin  Day  Downs,  in  Dental  (hsnws, 
describes  his  method  thus : 

**  Clinical  experience,  and  conversations 
with  other  dentists,  have  convinced  me  that 
oxypbosphate  of  zinc  fillings  frequently 
cause  irritation  of  the  pulp,  and  available 
varnisbes  are  not  effective  in  preventing  this 
action.  A  few  experiments  performed  in 
the  laboratory  have  seemed  to  confirm  this 
impression.  Of  late  I  have  adopted  a  prac- 
tice that  is  seemingly  effective.  After  the 
cavity  is  prepared,  dried,  and  ready  for 
filling,  preferably,  of  course,  with  the 
rubber-dam  on,  I  varnish  it  with  hardened 
fir  balsam  dissolved  in  chloroform.  Then  I 
take  a  piece  of  No.  4  gold-foil  of  proper 
size,  which  I  have  ready,  carry  into  cavity, 
and  carefully  pat  to  place  with  pieces  of 
cotton  or  kid,  covering  all  the  walls.  I  ex- 
amine with  magnifying  glass  and  see  that 
there  are  no  uncovered  places.  If  I  find 
any  I  cover  them  with  the  foil.  Into  this 
gold-liued  cavity  or  pocket  of  gold  I  place 
the  cement.  Of  course  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  line  these  cavities, — the  gold  punc- 
tures or  rolls  up  easily, — but  if  care  is  used, 
and  the  cotton,  or  kid,  and  pliers  kept  free 
from  varnish,  it  is  far  from  difiScult.  In 
calling  the  attention  of  one  gentleman  to 
this  method  he  suggested  the  use  of  tin  in- 
stead of  gold-foil,  but  the  gold  gives  such  a 
desirable  color,  and  so  little  is  needed,  that 
I  have  given  the  tin  no  trial.  If  clinical 
observation  on  my  part  is  reliable,  this  now 
seems  an  effective  and  desirable  lining  for 
the  purpose  suggested.'' 

The  writer  has  employed  tin-foil  with 
pleasing  results  and  believes  it  is  equal  to 
gold-foil. 


The  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter  of 
Philadelphia,  now  in  its  fifthieth  year,  has 
made  a  decided  change.  It  is  enlarged  and 
improved  generally. 


About  fifteen  years  ago  a  dentist  in  Bt. 
Louis  filled  some  teeth  for  a  young  man  and 
when  he  presented  the  account,  for  the  ser- 
vices rendered,  to  the  father  of  the  young 
man,  he  refused  to  pay  it  on  the  ground  that 
one  of  the  fillings  had  come  out.  The 
dentist  placed  the  account  in  the  hands  of 
his  attorney,  who  brought  suit  for  the 
amount  at  once.  On  the  trial  of  the  case 
the  young  man  was  put  on  the  stand  and 
testified  under  bath  that  one  of  the  fillings 
came  out  while  eating  his  dinner.  When 
asked  what  it  looked  like  he  said  it  looked 
like  a  piece  of  lead,  and  that  he  was  eating 
tomatoes  at  the  time.  The  prosecuting  at- 
torney suggested  that  it  was  a  piece  of 
solder  that  got  into  the  tomatoes  while  the 
can  was  being  soldered  to  close  it.  The 
young  man  swore  they  were  not  canned,  but 
fresh  tomatoes.  It  being  in  midwinter  the 
attorney  asked  where  he  got  fresh  tomatoes 
at  that  season,  but  he  could  not  give  a  satis- 
factory explanation  on  this  point. 

The  dentist  was  then  put  on  the  stan  d  and 
many  questions  asked  him  as  to  prices, 
character  of  the  operations  performed  and 
finally  how  much  gold  it  took  to  fill  a  cayity  ? 
The  dentist  drew  himself  up  and  astonished 
the  whole  court  by  this  answer :  **He  could 
no  more  tell  how  much  it  took  to  fill  one  of 
those  cavities  than  Van  Dyck  could  tell  how 
much  paint  he  used  in  painting  a  portrait, 
for  which  he  charged  $5,000." 

He  won  his  suit,  as  he  deserved  to,  for 
this  dentist  had  true  perceptions  as  to  his 
profession.  J.  H.  Coyle. 

Bichloride  of  Mercury  a  Cautery. 

Dr.  Rutherford,  in  the  Atlantic  Medical 
Weekly,  in  reporting  a  case  of  the  removal 
of  a  spina  bifida  on  a  child,  says  that  to 
close  a  small  part  of  the  wound  which  per- 
sisted in  leaking,  he  used  a  divided  bichlo- 
ride tablet,  pointed  one-half  of  it  and  used 
it  as  a  cautery.  The  opening  immediately 
closed. 
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A  Compliment. 


National  Dental  Association. 


That  a  Weekly  dental  journal  was  a  ne- 
cessity, and  would  be  welcomed  by  the  pro- 
fession, has  been  proven  to  our  entire  satis- 
faction. The  editor  of  Items  of  Interest  en- 
dorses our  position,  and  as  a  journalist,  his 
opinion  is  appreciated.     He  says : 

**  Within  the  last  few  months  a  new  den- 
tal journal  was  added  to  the  growing  list  of 
periodicals  devoted  to  our  specialty.  The 
American  Dental  Weekly  is  published 
in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  is  edited  by  Dr 
Catchiug,  widely  known  in  connection  with 
his  popular  'Compendium.'  Dr.  Catching 
has  a  corps  of  brother  editors,  all  of  whom 
together  make  the  most  imposing  editorial 
staff  connected  with  dental  literature.  It 
is  worthy  of  note,  however,  that  these  gentle- 
men are  not  *  imposing  editorial  stuff*  upon 
their  rapidly  growing  list  of  readers,  but 
on  the  contrary  are  filling  their  pages  with 
many  practical  bits  of  good  advice  and 
good  practice  culled  from  their  personal  ex- 
periences. 

**There  is  no  good  reason  why  dentistry 
should  not,  like  medicine,  have  weekly 
periodicals,  and  we  sincerely  wish  these 
gentlemen  success  as  pioneers  in  the  field.'' 

u.   A.   \j* 


Cement  for  Bubber  on  Metal  or 

Wood. 


The  following,  from  a  German  paper,  is 
^d  to  make  an  excellent  cement  for  bicycle 
tires,  and  as  many  dentists  are  wheelmen, 
it  may  prove  useful : 

Put  1  part  of  shellac,  broken  into  small 
pieces,  into  10  parts  of  strongest  ammonia 
water,  and  set  it  aside  for  three  or  four 
weeks,  or  until  the  mass  becomes  entirely 
fluid.  In  use  the  liquid  is  applied  to  the 
india  rubber  surface  and  the  latter  applied 
to  the  metal  or  wood  and  firmly  wired  or 
•corded  thereto.  When  the  ammonia  has 
'Evaporated,  a  complete  joint  is  formed  be- 
tween the  two  surfaces. 


DIVISION   OP  THE  EABT. 

At  the  request  of  William  Jarvie,  V.  H. 
Jackson,  W.  W.  Walker,  of  New  York ;  S. 
G.  Watkins,  B.  F.  Luckey,  of  New  Jersey; 
E.  T.  Darby,  D.  N.  MacQuillan,  of  Penn- 
sylvania ;  L.  D.  Shepard,  of  Massachusetts; 
H.  A.  Smith,  of  Ohio,  and  G.  E.  Hunt,  of 
Indiana,  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
National  Dental  Association  residing  in  the 
East  is  called  at  Odd  Fellows'  Temple,  Al- 
bany, New  York,  on  Thursday,  the  12th 
day  of  May,  1 898,  at  2  o'clock,  to  organize 
a  Branch  of  the  National  Dental  Associa- 
tion, and  to  transact  any  other  business 
which  may  properly  come  before  them. 

As  this  meeting  is  coincident  with  that  of 
the  New  York  State  Dental  Society,  any 
member  obtaining  a  certificate  when  he  pur- 
chases his  railroad  ticket  will  be  entitled  to 
reduced  return  fare. 

Seduced  rates  at  Kenmore  Hotel. 
Thomas  Fn.LEBROWN, 

President  National  Dental  Association. 

James  Macmanus, 
Vice-President  N.  D.  A.  for  ihe  East. 


Abscess  in  the  Brain. 


A  case  of  dental  origin,  which  ended 
fatally,  is  related  by  Dr.  Silax  before  a 
meeting  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Berlin. 
The  patient,  a  boy  of  twelve  years,  com- 
plained of  excruciating  pains,  with  an  ex- 
ophthalmia  of  one  eye.  An  opening  was 
made  in  the  frontal  sinus,  but  without  any 
result.  An  infectious  meningitis  appeared 
after  nine  days.  The  autopsy  showed  that 
the  superior  part  of  the  brain  was  coated 
heavily  with  pus ;  the  base  of  the  brain  was 
free  from  pus.  This  abscess  had  worked  its 
way  for  some  time,  but  had  not  caused 
much  trouble ;  nevertheless  it  had  brought 
about  the  inflammation  of  the  antrum, 
caused  by  a  decayed  molar. — Zakatechnische 
Reform^   Odoniologie. 
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Pulp  Stones. 


Dr.  Burchard  regarding  such  pathologi- 
cal conditions  of  the  pulp  as  of  ''deeper 
degenerations"  says  in  Intematwncd  Dented 
Journal: 

**  In  regard  to  the  types  of  these  degene- 
rations, we  must  difierentiate  between  them. 
The  iirst  stage  is  where  there  is  an  exalta- 
tion of  the  formative  function  of  the 
odontoblasts,  resulting  in  the  formation  of 
secondary  dentine.  In  such  cases  there  is 
no  painful  reaction,  reflex  neuralgias  do  not 
occur,  and  no  abnormal  response.  Under 
the  head  of  secondary  dentine,  pulp  nodules 
are  not  to  be  placed,  because  it  is  very  rarely 
that  these  structures  represent  the  typical  den- 
tinal structures.  They  are  formed  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  pulp,  and  indicate  degenera- 
tions. It  is  in  these  deep  degenerations  that 
wide  reflex  neuralgias  are  marked. 

Hyperemia  of  all  the  pulps  of  the  teeth 
is  very  common  in  conditions  of  gout,  and 
so  is  general  hyperemia  of  the  pericemen- 
tum. 

A  pulp  stone  growing  in  an  abraded  tooth 
may  be  the  cause  of  vicious  neuralgia.  If 
another  tooth  in  another  portion  of  the 
mouth  be  extracted,  there  may  be  no  evi- 
dence of  caries  or  abrasion ;  but  on  break- 
ing up  the  tooth,  pulp  nodules  may  be  found 
in  greater  number  than  in  the  primarily 
affected  tooth.  There  seems  to  be  a  dys- 
crasia  in  that  condition." 


Legal  Notice. 


The  Dental  Commissioners  of  Connecticut 
will  meet  in  the  Supreme  Court  rooms  at 
the  Capitol  in  Hartford,  Monday,  May  16th, 
1898,  at  10  o'clock,  to  examine  candidates 
for  license  and  attend  to  all  matters  proper 
to  come  before  them.  Persons  desiring  to 
practice  in  this  State  must  apply  to  the  Re- 
corder for  proper  blanks,  which  they  will  fill 
out  and  return  to  him  before  the  day  of  ex- 
amination. George  L.  Parmele, 

Dental  Commissioner  and  Recorder. 


Repairing  Bichmond  Crowns. 

Dr.  T.  Ledyard  Smith,  in  Item»  of  Inier- 
est,  offers  a  unique  method  of  repairiog 
these  a  nnoying  accidents  : 

**To  repair  one  of  the  four  superior  in- 
cisors that  has  a  Richmond  crown  from 
which  the  porcelain  has  been  scaled  or 
broken,  perhaps  by  too  prominent  occlusion 
with  an  inferior  tooth,  the  following  method 
is  suggested  to  save  removing  the  gold  fix- 
ture and  piu,  which  may  be  difficult  if  the 
pin  be  close  fitting  and  of  platinum  : 

Cut  a  longitudinal  slot  in  the  remaining 
backing,  cutting  with  a  file  so  that  the 
underside  will  be  wider  than  «the  top,  of 
the  dovetail  order.  Select  a  tooth  that  will 
be  as  thin  as  the  one  broken,  and  with 
longitudinal  pins,  to  which  solder  a  little 
platinum  trough  or  box  the  shape  of  the 
dovetail  slot  in  the  backing.  A  long,  nar-' 
row  piece  of  platinum  should  be  fitted  over 
the  pins  and  the  pins  spread  slightly  to  hold 
it;  paint  this  with  borax  cream,  also  the 
inside  of  the  little  platinum  box,  which  will 
be  wide  across  the  top  and  pressed  in  close 
to  the  pins  at  the  plate.  Holder, 
and  finished  with  file  to  conform  to  the  slot 
Set  it  with  cement. 

If  done  accurately,  it  will  be  neat,  stning 
and  serviceable,  and  the  neck  will  fit  under 
the  band  as  before." 


A  Right  Move. 

The  move  to  form  an  Eastern  branch  of 
the  National  Dental  Association  is  a  right 
one.  *That  is  the  way  to  make  the  National 
Association  what  it  really  should  be— a 
rallying  time  and  place  for  general  work. 
When  the  National  meets  in  the  territory  of 
one  of  the  branches,  that  branch  should 
merge  its  meeting  into  the  National,  sav^ 
the  executive  part  of  it. 

The  Southern  branch  has  demonstrated 
the  wisdom  of  this  move.  The  West  should 
do  as  th^  South  has  done  and  as  the  East  i» 
proposing  to  do. 
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Gold  Crowns  vs.  Fillings. 


In  pursuing  this  subject  which  was  ably 
commented  on  by  Dr.  C.  N.  Johnson  in  the 
last  issue  of  The  Weekly,  we  wish  to  add 
iurther  testimony,  showing  the  great  extent 
to  which  the  evil  he  alluded  to,  is  really  pro- 
gressing. As  he  says,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
what  the  suspicions  of  the  public  regarding 
the  honesty  of  the  profession  is  growing  to 
alarming  proportions,  and  the  lamentable 
part  of  it  is  that  there  are  grounds  for  such 
suspicions.  By  this  broad  assertion  we  do 
not  mean  that  the  grounds  for  suspicion  re- 
gardiug  honesty  exists  in  every  dental  office, 
but  we  do  say  there  are  some  offices  and 
"parlors"  galore  where  trickery  and  dis- 
honesty is  placed  at  a  premium  far  above 
skill  and  ability. 

The  modern  gold  crown  in  honest  hands 
has  been  a  blessing  to  mankind,  in  that  it  has 
enabled  the  skilled  dentist  to  save  many 
teeth  for  years  of  usefulness   which  other- 


wise must  have  been  doomed  to  the  forceps; 
but  in  dishonest  hands  it'has  been  a  curse  to 
the  profession  and  to  mankind  in  that  it  has 
been  b  steppiug-stone  for  charlatanry,  which 
could  not  have  existed  except  by  this  decep- 
tive glittering  display  of  gold.  I  venture 
the  assertion  that  the  gold  crown  as  abused 
in  this  day  is  destroying  three  teeth  where 
it  is  saving  one.  If  this  statement  be  true, 
it  is  appalling,  and  yet  the  facts  which  pre- 
sent themselves  to  us  day  by  day  justify 
such  assertion.  Teeth  are  now  being  ground 
out  of  shape  and  gold  crowns  shoved  on  and 
cemented  where  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  do  not  justify  it  at  all. 

In  most  of  these  cases  no  attention  is  paid 
to  fit.  The  edges  of  the  crown  being  driven 
into  the  gum,  the  defects  are  hidden  at  least 
for  a  time,  and  some  brand  of  sticky  cement 
will  hold  it  in  place  until  the  tooth  becomes 
loosened,  which  generally  is  not  very  long. 
There  is  no  class  of  work  in  dentistry  that 
will  so  effectually  conceal  the  botchiness  of 
its  construction  from  the  deluded  patient  as 
modern  crown  and  bridge- work.  This  fact 
has  been  observed  by  the  Shylocks  in  the 
profession,  and  the  abuse  to  which  it  has 
been  subjected  is  something  terrible  to  be- 
hold. 

A  few  cases  cited  may  strengthen  the  as- 
sertions herein  made. 

A  patient  presented  with  a  cavity  in 
superior  bicuspid,  which  should  have  been 
filled.  Some  argument  ennued  in  regard  to 
price.  She  claimed  she  could  get  the  entire 
tooth  covered  with  gold  for  the  amount 
asked  for  filling  the  cavity.  She  did  get  the 
work  done  at  a  **  parlor." 

In  twelve  months  she  came  back  to  see 
what  kind  of  an  appliance  could  be  made  to 
take  the  place  of  the  tooth,  which  she  re- 
moved with  her  fingers,  crown  and  all.  The 
band  hung  ofl^on  the  palatal  side  at  least  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  from  the  neck  of  the 
tooth.  A  ball  of  cement  had  been  forced 
up  under  the  gum  as  large  as  a  small  buck- 
shot. 
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Case  two  was  a  man  of  mature  age,  who 
had  about  ten  teeth  in  each  jaw.  It  was 
suggested  that  two  short  bridges  be  made  to 
fill  spaces  in  his  teeth,  and  four  or  five 
fillings  be  inserted.  Being  dissatisfied  with 
the  price,  although  well  able  to  pay»  he 
went  to  the  '*  parlor"  man.  In  four  or  five 
hours'  time  this  individual  had  succeeded  in 
•crowning  every  tooth  he  had,  twenty  in  all, 
for  which  he  paid  eighty  dollars  in  cash. 

I  have  not  seen  the  man's  mouth  since  the 
work  of  mutilation  took  place,  but  any  in- 
telligent practitioner  can  draw  a  picture  in 
his  own  mind. 

These  two  cases  are  not  mentioned  because 
they  are  at  all  rare,  but  because  they  re])re 
sent  occurrences  of  a  similar  nature,  which 
are  occurring  every  day  in  the  vicinity  of 
dental  business  institutions  of  the  **  parlor" 
type.  Can  any  one  wonder  at  the  skepticism 
which  is  beginning  to  be  noticed  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  regarding  the  profession  when 
such  nefarious  methods  of  deception  are 
daily  being  practiced  on  them. 

H.  H.  Johnson. 


What  Does  It  MeanP 


A  Case  of  Beplanting. 


A  girl  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  while 
walking  in  her  sleep,  fell  upon  a  chair, 
which  knocked  out  the  left  superior  lateral 
incisor  and  cuspid.  Four  days  afterwards 
she  presented  herself  with  the  teeth  in  a 
bottle  The  canal  contents  were  removed, 
canals  filled  with  gutta-percha,  the  ends  of  the 
roots  were  removed,  the  teeth  were  placed 
in  warm  carbolized  water  and  then  into 
formalin,  the  alveoli  were  cleansed  and  the 
teeth  replaced.     Operation  a  success. 


To  Soften  Hard  Plaster. 


It  is  said  that  vinegar  will  soften  plaster. 
It  is  used  in  removing  plaster  bandages. 
Bichloride  of  mercury  solution  is  also  said 
to  be  good  for  the  same  purpose. 


Dr.  St.  Geo.  Elliott  asked  Dr.  Halstead, 
of  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  ''What  was  tbe 
present  status  of  antiseptics  in  surgery  ?'' 
He  replied :  **  They  are  a  good  thing,  but 
they  are  by  no  means  a  necessity ;  for  two 
years  we  have  run  this  hospital  without  tbe 
use  of  any  antiseptic  whatever,  and  with 
perfect  success,  but  it  is  a  great  deal  easier 
to  use  antiseptics  than  to  take  the  extra 
precautions  of  great  cleanliness  which  is 
otherwise  necessary.'' 

Does  this  not  mean  that  asepsis  is  thorough 
cleanliness,  and  that  thorough  cleanliness  ')» 
asepsis.  Are  we  not  trusting  more  to  anti- 
septics than  to  cleanliness  ?  Are  we  not  of- 
ten satisfied  to  use  an  antiseptic  and  to  leave 
undone  that  which  is  of  more  importance- 
cleanliness  ? 

It  is  about  time  that  the  average  practi- 
tioner should  stop  and  think  a  little  on  this 
line.  We  cannot  afford  to  hide  uncleanli- 
ness  with  antiseptics.  Dr.  Halstead  says  it  is 
easier  to  use  the  antiseptics  than  it  is  to 
have  great  cleanliness.  And  he  says  wieelv. 
That  an  institution  like  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital,  and  it  is  the  very  best,  can  run 
without  the  use  of  antiseptics  is  saying 
much,  very  much,  for  cleanliness  and  little 
for  antiseptics. 


A  Cause  of  Deaf-Mutism. 


In  an  article  in  a  medical  journal  (tbe 
name  of  the  writer  and  the  journal  we  can  t 
recall)  it  was  said  that  a  common  cause  of 
deaf-mutism  is  from  accretions  in  the  eaisof 
infants,  which  is  first  manifested  by  earache 
and  which  is  treated  for  such,  but  the  cause 
is  left  till  deafne^  is  permanent. 


What  about  that  practical  item  you  are 
now  making  use  of  in  your  laboratory  or  at 
your  chair  ?  Send  it  to  The  Weekly  and  i^ 
will  soon  return  to  you  in  print,  and  go  forth 
to  do  others  good. 
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The  Left  Side  of  the  Jaw. 


FasticliouB  Operating. 


Dr.  Atkinson,  in  replying  to  my  query  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  left 
side  of  the  jaw,  gives  me  no  new  light  upon 
the  subject.  For  many  years  I  have  given 
through  the  dental  journals,  and  otherwise, 
the  same  solution  of  the  problem  for  want 
of  some  better,  and  yet  have  not  been  fully 
satisfied,  and  so  recently  have  set  the  ball  in 
motion  again. 

Dr.  Talbot  in  investigations  as  to  the 
causes  of  irregularities  of  the  teeth,  after  a 
careful  examination  of  my  models,  of  which 
I  have  several  hundred,  called  attention  to 
the  subject  as  ''Haskell's  Deformity,''  and 
evoked  this  theory,  viz.:  **That  as  the  lower 
jaw  in  mastication  always  moves  from  right 
to  left,  a  fact  I  believe  no  one  ever  before 
called  attention  to,  and  said  that  as  a  result 
the  upper  teeth  and  alveolar  process  were 
moved  gradually  to  the  left,  leaving  a  de- 
pression over  the  left  cuspid  tooth.  Is  he 
correct? 

There  is  one  other  peculiarity  of  the  left 
side  of  the  mouth — the  lip  rises  higher  in 
talking  than  on  the  right  side. 

L.  P.  Haskeix.. 


Some  one  has  recently  written  an  article 
on  ''Think  for  Yourself.''  There  is  a  great 
necessity  for  this  faculty  of  the  human  mind, 
but  very  few,  comparatively,  exercise  it.  In 
fact,  a  few  in  every  line  do  the  thinking 
for  the  masses.  Only  a  very  few  men  are 
doing  the  thinking  for  the  dental  profession. 

The  venerable  Dr.  B.  H.  Teague,  of 
Aiken,  S.  C,  made  this  office  a  delightful 
call.  He  was  in  the  city  on  business  con- 
nected with  the  Battle  Abbey.  It  is  worth 
a  trip  to  Aiken  to  know  friend  Teague. 
But  he  will  tell  you  about  his  disks,  arm- 
rest, etc. 

Lycetol  is  said  to  eliminate  uric  acid 
from  the  system  much  more  rapidly  than 
other  drugs. 


The  venerable  editor  of  PrcmtUionery  as  a 
diversion  from  recent  laborious  efforts  on 
the  editorial  page,  pauses  to  say  a  good  thing 
which  it  would  be  well  for  many  of  us  to 
heed.    He  says : 

"  If  there  be  any  one  thing  which  a  den- 
tist should  cultivate,  it  is  a  delicacy  and 
lightness  of  touch.  Some  dentists,  whom 
we  have  known,  go  at  their  work  like 
a  miner  with  a  pick-ax.  They  are  rough, 
harsh,  and  their  hand,  whether  with  the 
excavator,  the  plugger,  or  engaged  in  ad- 
justing the  various  appliances  of  our  art,  is 
very  heavy.  Their  arms  always  rest  bur- 
thensomely  upon  the  patient's  head.  Their 
finger-naib  are  continuously  digging  into 
tender  tissues,  and  there  is  a  coarseness  and 
clumsiness  about  their  operations  that  marks 
an  unpardonable  heedlessness  of  the  comfort 
of  the  patient.  There  are  few  things  which 
so  forcibly  commend  an  operator  to  those 
under  his  care  as  tenderness  and  even  dain- 
tiness in  regard  to  their  sensibilities.  The 
engine  bur  should  be  directed  as  if  it  were  a 
sentient  thing,  and  napkins  should  be  used 
as  if  they  were  spontaneous  production." 


To  Oast  Cusps  for  Crowns. 


The  following  method,  taken  from  our 
esteemed  contemporary,  the  Indiana  Dental 
Journal,  may  help  some  one  : 

"  Cuttle-fish  bone  makes  an  exceUent 
mold  in  which  to  cast  solid  cusps  or  crowns. 
Select  a  suitable  die  from  either  a  Lowry, 
Hollingsworth  or  other  set  and  press  it  into 
a  surface  of  the  bone  made  flat  by  a  file  or 
by  a  saw.  Cut  a  gate  from  the  mold  thus 
made  to  the  edge  of  the  bone.  Bind  or 
clamp  on  another  piece  of  bone  to  the  orig- 
inal with  the  fiat  surfaces  approximating, 
and  into  the  completed  mold  thus  made 
pour  molten  gold  plate.  Cuttle-fish  bone  is 
susceptible  of  other  uses  which  will  readil  y 
suggest  themselves  to  the  practitioner." 
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Syphilis. 


Artistic  Dentistry. 


In  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the  infectious 
nature  of  this  disease,  among  other  things, 
Dr.  J.  F.  Schomberg,  in  the  IntenicAional 
Denial  Journal^  aays  r 

'*  Syphilis  is  an  extremely  important  dis- 
ease, and  I  should  like  to  correct  any  im- 
pression that  may  exist  as  to  its  in  frequency. 
It  is  a  very  frequent  disease,  and  it  may  be 
stated  advisedly,  that  it  is  just  as  frequent 
in  high  social  stations  as  it  is  in  low,  not  only 
abroad,  but  in  this  country,  and  almost 
every  day  dentistsare  bound  to  have  patients 
come  into  their  offices  who  have  or  have  had 
syphilis." 

Dr.  Fox,  the  distinguished  dermatologist 
of  New  York,  favored  the  Atlanta  Medical 
Society  last  week  with  a  stereopticon  lecture 
on  syphilis  as  manifested  on  the  skin,  arid 
speaking  of  the  prevalence  of  this  loathsome 
malady,  corroborated  what  Dr.  Schomberg 
says  of  it. 

Thisemphasizes  the  importance  of  thorough 
sterilization  of  all  instruments  used  in  such 
mouths,  and  to  guard  against  infection 
through  any  abrasion  about  the  hands,  or 
accidental  cutting  of  one's  self. 

This  advice  has  been  repeatedly  given 
heretofore,  but  the  serious  consequences 
which  an  infection  might  entail  upon  the 
patient  and  the  thoughtless  is  our  only  ex- 
cuse for  alluding  to  it  again.  j.  a.  c. 


Varnish  as  a  Starter  for  Fillings. 

When  using  any  of  the  crystal  golds,  in 
starting  a  large  filling,  if  a  small  quantity 
of  saudarac  varnish  is  placed  on  the  floor  of 
the  cavity,  and  the  first  pieces  of  gold  placed 
on  it,  with  gentle  pressure,  it  will  facilitate 
the  starting  of  the  filling.  The  gold  can 
be  built  across  a  considerable  space  from 
one  retainer  to  another  with  as  much  ease 
as  if  a  plastic  were  being  used.  Aside  from 
this  value  of  the  varnish  it  acts  as  a  protec- 
tion to  the  dentine. 


Under  this  head  many  dental  operations 
might  be  grouped,  but  there  is  one  we  de- 
sire to  mention,  which  is  more  estheticai 
than  useful,  but  which  is  appreciated  by 
patients. 

It  is  the  shortening  of  elongated  front 
teeth  by  grinding  them  to  conform  to  a 
more  natural  expression.  The  points  of 
cuspids  frequently  present  the  appearence 
of  tusks,  because  of  their  length.  The  re- 
moval of  the  points  with  a  stone  atW? 
much  to  the  appearance  of  the  mouth. 
Frequently  a  central  or  a  lateral  incisor, 
from  mme  cause,  will  elongate  and  mar  the 
symmetry  of  a  dental  arch.  A  little  grind- 
ing  will  add  much  to  looks.  In  some  cases 
the  point  of  the  outer  cusp  of  a  bicuspM 
can  be  removed  with  good  effect. 


To  Make  Qutta-Perclia  Points. 


Every  one  would  like  to  know  how  to 
make  these  points.  Here  is  the  way  the 
editor  of  the  Indiana  Dental  Journal  says  to 
do  it : 

**  With  a  knife  cut  a  strip  from  a  sheet  of 
base  plate  gutta-percha  as  wide  as  the  sheet  is 
thick  and  as  long  as  you  please      Slightly 
soften  with  heat  and  roll  between  the  thumb 
and  fingers  uutil  the  angles  are  obliterated 
and  the  strip  approximates  a  circular  con- 
tour. Cut  into  quarter-inch  lengths.    Warm 
a  root-canal  plugger  and  press  it  into  the  end 
of  one  of  these  short  strips  just  far  enough 
to  keep  the  strip  on  the  plugger.     Warm 
the  strip  and  roll  into  conical-shaped  points 
with  the  penknife  blade.    This  may  be  done 
on  the  wooden  edge  of  a  partially  opened 
drawer,  or,  better  still,  on  a  warm  glass  or 
porcelain  slab." 


Will  not  the  liquefaction  of  air  determine 
some  radical  changes  in  physical  science  ? 
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THE  COAQULATION  THEORY. 


It  is  refreshing  to  read  a  paper  occasion- 
allv  in  which  the  writer  demonstrates  that 
he  has  taken  the  pains  to  study  closely  the 
'Works  of  investigators  and  makes  practical 
observations   on    what  he  finds.      Such   a 
pajier  is  found  in  the  Ohio  Denial  Journal^ 
and  is  written  by  Dr.  H.  T.  Smith,  of  Cin- 
cinnati.    He  quotes  from  the  investigations 
of  Dr.  Harlan  and  of  Dr.   York,   on  the 
coagulation    and  diffusion   of  medicaments 
in  the  dentinal  tubuli,  and  gives  his  obser- 
vations, which  it  is  our  pleasure  to  repro- 
(hice  for  the  Weekly  readers.     He  says  : 

The   question  originally  at  issue    in  the 
coagulation    theory  was    whether   or   not  a 
medicament  which  has  coagulating  proper- 
ties, as  used  in  the  treatment  of  root-canals, 
so  seals  the  mouths  of  the  dentinal  tubes  as 
to  prevent  the  further  ingress  of  itself  or 
of  another  medicament,  afterward  used  for 
antiseptic  treatment.      In  other  words,  are 
carbolic  acid  and  zinc  chlorid  self-limiting 
in  their  action,  and  if  so,   are   they  contra- 
indicated  in    the  treatment  of  root-canals? 
It  involves  also  this  (juestion,  which  is  quite 
as  important :  Is  the  product  matter  from  a 
putrefactive  pulp  capable  of   entering  the 
body  of  the  dentine,  and   if  so,   is  it  also 
capable  of  infecting    pericemental  tissues, 
Causing  what  we  recognize  as  lame  teeth  ? 

Looking  into  the  first  question,  the  diffu- 
sibility  of  coagulants,  Dr.  Harlan's  experi- 
ments were  probably  the  first  made,  and 
were  about  as  follows :  The  pulps  of 
freshly  extracted  teeth  were  removed,  the 


ends  of  the  roots  sealed,  and  the  teeth 
planted  in  plaster  of  Paris.  Cotton  mois- 
tened with  carbolic  acid  in  the  one  case, 
and  with  wood  creosote  and  zinc  chlorid  in 
the  others,  was  carefully  packed  in  the 
root-canals.  At  the  end  of  forty  days  tests 
were  made  in  the  plaster  of  Paris  for  the 
presence  of  the  coagulant,  and  none  was 
found.  When  the  essential  oils,  cloves, 
cassia,  and  eucalyptus,  were  used,  it  was 
found  after  four  hours  that  the  oils  had 
plainly  penetrated  the  dentine.  By  adding 
carmin  to  tlie  oils  the  degree  of  penetration 
was  distinctly  followed.  When  solutions  of 
silver  nitrate  were  used  it  was  found  not  to 
penetrate  the  tubules  to  any  extent,  and  it 
was  classed  as  self-limiting  with  the  other 
coagulants.  The  silver  nitrate  furnishes  its 
own  stain,  and  the  degree  of  penetration 
was  easily  defined  in  sections  of  the  roots. 
In  another  set  of  experiments  Dr  Harlan 
immersed  the  teeth  in  starch  solution  up  to 
their  anatomical  necks,  after  treating  the 
canals  with  coagulating  disinfectants  and 
iodin.  The  characteristic  blue  color  did 
not  appear  in  the  starch  solution,  hence  he 
concluded  that  the  coagulants  were  a  bar  to 
their  own  diffusibility.  We  cannot  but  be- 
lieve that  these  experiments  were  carefully 
made  and  the  results  accurately  reported. 

T*he  other  side  of  the  question  is  best  rep- 
resented by  the  recent  experiments  of  Dr. 
E.  L.  York  upon  the  diffusibility  of  coagu- 
lants in  dentin,  to  which  the  editorial  quoted 
refers  as  those  that  settle  the  question. 

Using  a  number  of  teeth  with  both  nor- 
mal and  putrescent  pulps,   Dr.   York  pre- 
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pared  them  about  as  Dr.  Harland  did.  He 
iDJected  into  the  canal  of  one  a  ninety-five 
per  cent,  carbolic  acid,  which  had  previous- 
ly been  colored  with  a  small  quantity  of 
fuchsin.  The  tooth  was  sealed  and  wrapped 
in  moist  gauze,  and  was  kept  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  98°  F.  to  simulate  the  conditions  in 
the  mouth.  In  about  ei;rhtoen  hours  the 
carbolic  acid  had  passed  through  the  den- 
tin, as  shown  in  sections  of  the  root.  This 
experiment  was  repeated  anumber  of  times, 
so  that  no  doubt  as  to  the  result  was  left  in 
the  experimenter's  mind  In  o^her  experi- 
ments the  teeth  were  suspended  in  water 
and  the  test  for  carbolic  acid  made  with 
bromin  water,  when  it  was  found  that  the 
carbolic  acid  had  penetrated  the  roots  in 
about  eighteen  hours.  Next,  in  order  to 
demonstrate  that  carbolic  acid  d)^s  not 
form  an  impenetrable  coagulum  at  the  ori- 
ficial  end  of  the  dentinal  tubuli  with  their 
albuminous  contents,  one  of  the  teeth  that 
had  contained  carbolic  acid  in  its  root-canal 
for  seventy  hours,  was  used.  The  canal 
was  dried  and  the  saturated  solution  of  so- 
dium cblorid  was  sealed  in  it.  The  tooth 
was  suspended  in  water,  and  after  three 
hours  the  water  was  tested  for  the  presence 
of  the  sodium  chlorid,  using  a  drop  of  silver 
nitrate.  The  result  showed  a  quantity  of 
silver  chlorid  thrown  down,  proving  that 
the  coagulum  formed  was  not  a  barrier  to 
the  passage  through  the  dentin  of  other 
medicaments  used  in  root-canal  treatmeilt. 
He  found  also  that  carbolic  acid  placed  on 
the  white  of  a  boiled  egg  shows  marked 
diffusibility,  from  which  he  infers  that  car- 
bolic acid  is  not  self-limiting  in  its  action, 
but  penetrates  its  own  coagulum. 

Now,  here  are  two  sets  of  similar  experi- 
ments with  exactly  opposite  results.  Which 
are  we  to  believe  ?  Some  one  says  that  it 
is  a  question  of  veracity,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  always  possible  differences  in  the 
dryness  and  age  of  the  teeth  used,  and  the 
variations  in  the  quantities  and  percentages 
of  the  solutions   used,   should  be  given  full 


consideration  in  the  results.  Dr.  Truman 
says  the  question  is  settled  in  favor  of  the 
diff^usibility  of  coagulants  Hence  it  is 
still  good  practice  to  uke  carbolic  acid  in 
root-canals.  There  is,  however,  one  point 
that  the  experiments  do  clearly  show,  and 
in  this  they  have  perhaps  chief  value.  It 
is  said  that  the  essential  oils  are  very  rauch 
more  diffusible  than  the  coagulants,  and  for 
this  reason  they  have  a  distinct  advantage 
of  the  latter  in  certain  instances  of  root- 
canal  treatment ;  and  perhaps  the  mistake 
is  made  when  the  question  is  not  allowed  to 
rest  with  this  comparison,  but  is  pushed  to 
the  ostracism  of  one  or  the  other  class  of 
medicaments. 

A  few  observations  I  have  put  down  as 
they  occurred  in  looking  up  this  question. 
The  first  is  the  statement  of  Dr.  Beihel 
about  the  use  of  silver  nitrate.  If  applie<} 
without  the  use  of  cataphoresis  it  is  practi- 
cally self-limiting,  and  eve»  with  the  aid  of 
cataphoresis  there  is  little  or  no  danger  of 
forcing  the  silver  nitrate  through  the  whole 
extent  of  the  dentinal  tubules  and  causing 
injury  to  the  peridental  membrane. 

Another  observation  is  the  statement 
that  capillary  attraction  does  not  come  uv 
our  aid,  as  had  been  supposed,  in  the  rather 
difficult  operation  of  forcing  chloro-percha 
and  medicaments  into  closed  tubes  such  a^ 
are  most  root-canals.  Experiments  show- 
that  capillary  attraction  only  takes  place  in 
minute  tubes  that  are  open  at  both  ends : 
therefore,  the  solubility  of  chloro-percha  in 
oil  of  cassia  and  other  of  the  essential  o\h 
is  certainly  to  be  taken  advantage  of  by 
treating  the  canal,  just  previous  to  filliuir, 
with  one  of  these  oils. 

Another  observation  is  the  radical  state- 
ment I  found,  that  the  successful  treatment 
of  pulpless  teeth  depends  first  upon  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  diffusible  disinfectants,  and 
secondly  upon  the  repeated  and  continue  t 
application  of  the  disinfectant  dressing  for 
a  considerable  length  of  time.  This  state- 
ment  excludes   the   use   of  carbolic   acid. 
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mercuric  chlorid  and  other  antiseptics,  and 
opposes  the  accepted  custom  of  immediate 
root-filling,  which  is  certainly  good  practice 
in  many  cases.  And,  finally,  in  regard  to 
the  future  of  root-canal  treatment,  I  have 
only  to  say  that  whether  or  not  the  advan- 
ces wUl  be  in  line  of  mummifying  pastes  or 
chemico-metallic  methods,  or  will  remain  a 
process  improved  along  the  present  lines  of 
practice — that  of  dragging  out  each  particle 
of  nerve-tissue  to  the  end  of  the  root  and 
the  end  of  the  hour — it  is  difficult  to  say, 
but  it  is  sincerely  to  bo  hoped  that  the  im- 
provements will  be  effected  in  the  methods 
as  well  as  in  the  medicaments. 

For  Aphthous  Stomatitis. 

The  New  York  Medical  Jonmal  gives  the 
following  formulae: 

B     Borax 4  parts 

Tincture  of  myrrh 8     ** 

Syrup  of  mulberries 60     " 

M. 

B    Borax 4  parts 

Tincture  of  benzoin 2     '* 

Distilled  water 10     " 

Syrup 20     ** 

M. 

E    Sodium  phosphate 10  parts 

Orange-flower  water 25     ** 

Honey  of  roses 50     ** 

M. 

R    Salicylic  acid 2  parts 

Alcohol 10     " 

Glycerin 20     " 

M. 

Any  one  of  these  coUutories  may  be  ap- 
plied five  or  six  times  a  day.  In  grave 
cases  the  following  may  be  employed  inter- 
nally: 

R    Potassium  chlorate 1  part 

Distilled  water 90  parts 

Raspberry  syrup 10     ** 

^1*    A  teaspoonful  every  two  hours, 

*  ■     ■       I  I  ■  ■!  ■  1. 

To  Deodorize  Iodoform. 

We  know  a  Georgia  dentist  who,  while 
nuing  a  bicycle,  ran  over  a  skunk  (polecat). 
H^a  patients  never  afterwards  complained  of 
the  odor  of  iodoiorm.  a. 


A  DENTIST'S    PERSONAL    EX-. 
PERIENCE  WITH  DIFFER- 
ENT MATERIALS  FOR 
DENTAL  PLATES. 


The  following  interesting  personal  expe- 
rience with  the  different  materials  for  dental 
plates,  by  Dr.  S.  B.  Palmer,  we  take  from 
the  Dominion  Dental  Journal  : 

During  fifty  years  a  number  of  plates  of 
various  materials  have  been  worn,  each 
giving  experience  that  could  not  have  been 
gained  by  any  other  means.  This  informa- 
tion is  of  no  account  except  as  it  may  bene- 
fit someyoung  practitioner  by  knowing  points 
regarding  metals  worn  in  the  mouth  which 
are  not  recorded.  I  will  briefly  mention  the 
peculiarities  of  each  in  turn.  In  early  times 
silver  was  used  for  temporary  work,  also 
when  gold  could  not  be  afibrded. 

Silver  in  the  mouth  is  a  positive  element, 
corresponding  to  the  zinc  element  in  a  gal- 
vanic cell,  consequently  any  food  containing 
carbon,  as  toast,  broiled  meats,  roasted  pea- 
nuts, coffee,  etc.,  produced  an  unpleasant 
metallic  taste;    sulphur  in  eggs,  breathing 
smoke  from  gunpowder,  or  even  passing  a 
sulphur   spring,  in  breathing  through    the 
mouth  the  taste  would  detect  sulphur.    Still 
another  feature,  gold  clasps  were  often  used 
on  silver  plates,  destruction  of  the  teeth  soon 
followed.     The  clasps,  being  negative,  be- 
came the  positive  plate  from  which  the  cur- 
rent went  out  to  decompose  the  impacted 
food,  and  thus  furnish  acid  to  dissolve  the 
enamel.    A  gold  plate,  with  an  alleged  silver 
clasp,  would  be  an  improvement,  or  a  silver 
plate  with  an  alloy  of  silver  and  copper  clasps 
would  have  been  a  great  improvement.    The 
silver  plate  was  discarded  for  gold,  which 
was  a  relief  from  the  taste  of  a  metal.     With 
gold  the  current  was  reversed,  the  plate  was 
negative,  and   not  acted  upon  by  food    like 
carbon,  sulphux,  etc. 

It  was  a  galvanometer,  however,  to  detect 
base  metals  or  metallic  compounds.  Silver, 
iron,  tin,  lead,  or  liquids,  such  as  we  often 
use  in  canned  fruits,  made  it  known.     Thus 
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the  study  became  exceedingly  interestiug. 
Rubber  came  aud  was  put  to  the  test,  and 
the  result  may  surprise  those  who  have  not 
made  the  change.  It  is  true  patients  could 
not  describe  if  they  could  realize  what  an 
expert  could  detect.  Rubber  was  an  insu- 
lator, and  here  let  me  caution  any  young 
dentist  against  arguing  that  rubber  plates  do 
not  injure  taste.  It  may  be  true  that  the 
plat«  does  not  cover  membranes  of  taste  like 
the  tongue,  but  the  roof  of  the  mouth  has 
its  office  to  perform  on  this  line.  Insulation 
was  most  objectionable,  and  that  means  more 
than  can  be  imagined. 

Thermal  changes  during  eating  are  of  im- 
portance and  natural.  The  portion  covered 
by  a  rubber  plate  might  as  well  beparal^^zed 
as  to  be  so  covered.  The  smooth  surface  of 
a  plate  of  any  material  is  unnatural,  but 
when  no  changes,  electrical  or  caloric,  are 
felt,  taste  is  impaired,  besides  the  abnormal 
condition  of  the  surface  covered,  which  I 
have  not  been  able  to  correct  by  black 
rubber. 

Please  understand  that  I  am  not  advocat- 
ing disuse  of  rubber.  If  I  was  working  at 
prosthetic  denistry  I  would  use  rubber  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  It  does  no  mate- 
rial injury,  but  is  annoying,  as  above  stated, 
and  I  am  giving  the  facts  relative  to  each 
material. 

Swaged  aluminum  plate,  teeth  mounted 
with  rubber,  was  the  next  on  trial,  and  at 
once  overcame  all  objections.  To  say  nothing 
of  its  light  weight,  the  metal  seldom  produces 
electro-chemical  action  by  anything  taken 
into  the  mouth.  It  occupies  a  neutral  posi- 
tion, as  ^compared  with  gold  or  silver.  The 
latter  is  a  positive  element,  and  gives  a  me- 
tallic taste,  as  before  stated,  by  carbon, 
sulphur,  etc.,  while  gold  is  a  negative  factor, 
aud  consequently  it  becomes  a  receiver  of 
the  electricity  which  is  generated  during 
mastication  and  mingling  of  the  positive 
and  negative  elements  of  food.  Electricity 
is  thus  generated,  as  it  would  be  in  mixing 
elements  in  the  laboratory.   Without  a  metal 


in  the  mouth  the  electricity  is  what  might 
be  called  organic,  not  polarized.  '  It  is  the 
agent  which  adds  delicacy  to  taste,  also  that 
which  prompts  natural  selection  of  food  to 
be  eaten  in  pairs,  as  sweet  and  sour,  in  lem- 
onade, acid  and  alkali,  soda  water,  charged 
waters,  roasted  or  broiled  meats,  roastd 
coflTee,  peanuts,  etc,  are  negatives  to  saliva, 
and  cause  a  natural  current  of  animal  elec 
tricity.  This  prepared  food  is  taken  into 
the  stomach,  and  the  mysterious  process  of 
digestion  completed,  materialization  of  the 
elements,  the  waste  product  is  cast  off,  the 
electric  vital  energy  is  stored  up  in  the 
muscles  for  work.  Excuse  this  digression 
from  the  oral  cavity.  The  truth  of  this  will 
some  day  revolutionize  physiology  and 
establish  digestion  upon  ad  electrical  ba$i^. 

Now  we  are  ready  to  advance  another 
declaration.  That  metal  in  the  mouth  con- 
verts organized  electricity  into  physical 
electricity.  The  eifect  is  this,  when  such 
an  unnatural  current  is  discharged  at  a 
given  point  tissue  or  dentine  is  injured. 
Aluminum  is  almost  free  irom  potential, 
thermal  changes  and  electricity  pass  readily 
through  the  plate  without  injury,  so  with 
gold  when  it  rests  upon  membrane.  Thi? 
will  be  taken  up  again. 

The  next  trial  plate  was  of  cast  alumi- 
num for  experimental  purpose  In  order  to 
cast  aluminum  I  slightly  alloyed  it,  and  my 
first  experience  in  wearing  the  plate  was  in- 
teresting and  amusing.  The  plate  was  a 
full  upper,  except  the  second  molar  on  each 
side.  To  increase  the  bite,  and  to  prevent 
the  molars  from  elongating  a  cap  of  th*- 
metal  covered  the  coronal  surface.  Tbf 
case  articulated  with  a  bridge  on  each  sU^ 
below.  The  plate  was  inserted  in  the  aftt-r- 
noon,  nothing  remarkable  was  noticed  ex- 
cept the  metallic  taste  thought  to  be  due  t^ 
finish,  etc.  In  the  evening  I  went  up>ntht' 
street,  and  to  my  surprise  all  the  strett 
lights  in  sight  flashed,  and  were  unsteady. 
As  all  were  aflTected  alike  I  concluded  the 
cause  was  the  Central  Station.       It  was  D"1 
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many  minutes  before  I  could  produce  the 
flickering  at  will  by  closing  my  teeth.  On 
opening  the  jaws  enough,  to  give  space  the 
lights  were  steady.  By  involuntary  action 
the  electric  shock  affected  the  optic  nerve 
and  produced  the  effect.  The  gold  became 
charged,  and  on  contact  discharged  and  gave 
a  shock.  Burring  out  the  metal  and  filJing 
in  with  vulcanite  corrected  the  trouble. 
But  the  cast  metal  was  discarded  for  a  roll- 
ed and  swagged  plate,  which  to  me  or  for 
me,  is  the  most  comfortable  plate,  I  have 
worn,  and,  in  fact,  it  has  very  few  objec- 
tioDH. 

To  be  fair  with  the  cast  metal  I  will  say 
for  a  single  plate,  where,  there  would  be  no 
gold  opposite,  I  presume  the  alloy  would 
not  be  objectionable.  In  my  own  case,  with 
a  large  surface  of  crowns  below,  and  tongue 
connecting  the  two  metals,  a  metallic  taste 
was  ever  present. 


OHICAQO  CORRESPONDENCE. 


The  second  tri  union  meeting  of  the  Mary- 
land State  Dental  Association,  the  Wash- 
ington City  Dental  Society,  and  the  Virginia 
State  Dental  Association  will  convene  in 
Baltimore,  June  2,  3  and  4,  in  the  Dental 
Department  of  the  Baltimore  Medical  Col- 
lege, corner  Howard  and  Madison  streets. 
Eminent  practiiioners  from  many  States  will 
be  present  to  clinic  and  read  papers.  The 
profession  is  cordially  invited. 

W.   W.  DUNBRAOCO, 

1023  Edmondson  Ave.,  Baltimore, 
Cor.  Sec*y.  of  the  Maryland  Association. 

F.  F.  Drew,  President. 


Submental  Splint. 


A  good  splint  to  receive  the  pressure  of 
the  bandage  and  support  the  lower  jaw,  in 
case  of  fracture  of  that  bone,  is  made  by 
moulding  a  sufficiently  large  piece  of  model- 
ing compound  to  fit  over  the  chin  and  back 
to  the  rami,  or  as  far  as  judgment  dictates. 
This  can  be  done  by  simply  holding  the 

warm  material   to    place   with   the   hand, 
shielded  by  a  piece  of  paper  or  cloth.        a. 


At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Chicago 
Dental  Society  the  annual  election  of  of- 
ficers was  held,  and  the  predideni's  address 
received.  Contrary  to  old  custom  Dr.  A. 
H.  Peck, the  society's  past  president, diverted 
from  the  old  trodden  path,  and  instead  of 
reading  a  tedious  resume  of  the  past  years 
work,  gave  the  society  an  essay  on  the  new 
disinfectant  Formaldehyde. 

This  innovation  in  showing  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  society's  time  as  well 
as  the  superiority  of  a  scientific  paper,  over 
a  recapitulation  of  things,  caused  him  to  re- 
ceive flattering  compliments  of  those  present. 

The  paper  was  an  excellent  one,  full  of 
good, original  investigation.  Dr.  Peck  proved 
conclusively  that  the  assertions  that  For- 
maldehyde was  nontoxic  and  disinfectant 
were  decidedly  wrong,  and  that  while  it 
certainly  contains  antiseptic  properties,  its 
local  application  produces  marked  toxic  ^ 
symptoms  on  the  soit  tissues,  angry  sores, 
and  very  severe  inflammation  ;  applied  as  a 
dressing  in  the  roots  of  teeth,  in  all  of  his 
cases  the  results  were  unqualifiedly  bad* 
severe  inflammation  and  marked  swelling  be- 
ing the  usual  result  after  an  application  of* 
twenty-four  hours. 

The  doctor  also  cautioned  those  vvho 
might  intend  to  use  Formaldehyde  Vapor 
for  a  disinfectant  of  sick  rooms.  The  gas 
being  very  irritating  to  the  cornea  mucus 
linings  of  the  trachea  and  bronchial  tubes, 
and  insists  upon  the  necessity  of  the  thorou-rh 
ventilation  of  such  rooms  before  they  be  re- 
occupied. 

The  paper  was  highly  appreciated,  the 
discussion  was  complimentary,  and  most  of 
the  statements  were  corroborated  by  those 
who  had  made  similar  investigations,  all  de- 
nouncing its  usefulness  in  the  dental  office. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  calling  attention  to 
a  few  remarks  recently  made  in  the  Medical 
and  Surgical  Recorder  recommending  that 
every  society  should   appoint  an  editorial 
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^committee  which  should  reject  every  paper 
not  of  suitable  length  or  interest  with  the 
same  impartiality  as  if  it  were  presented  for 
publication ;  better  yet,  the  association  of 
journals  should  be  delegated  the  power  and 
privilege  (and  exercise  it)  of  cutting  from 
all  articles  all  repetitions  and  useless  padding, 
attempts  at  self- advertising  or  proprietary 
medicine  puffing. 

I  should  like  much  to  see  this  or  a  similar 
set  of  rules  introduced  into  our  various 
dental  societies,  and  I  think  that  hardly 
anything  else  in  the  way  of  a  change  to 
awaken  the  interest  and  attendance  at  their 
meetings  would  abound  with  greater  bene- 
ficial results.  We  all  know  how  dishearten- 
ing it  is  to  the  real  busy  practitioner  after  a 
hard  day's  work  to  break  away  from  his 
family  ties,  and  attend  a  late  and  distant 
meeting,  to  listen  toalot  of  useless  repetitions 
of  matter  so  thoroughly  discussed  that  it  al- 
most seems  that  the  students  before  enter- 
•  ing  college  ought  already  to  know  all  about 
them;  it  would  surely  be  a  great  stimulus  to 
those  who  are  now  regular  attendants  at 
our  meetings,  and  more  k)  to  those  who  are 
not,  to  know  that  nothing  but  well  deserved 
material  will  be  introduced  at  the  meeting 
to  satisfy  their  scientific  appetites,  and  the 
date  of  these  meetings  would  be  looked  for- 
ward to  by  all  with  eagerness. 

It  is  hoped  that  some  of  the  societies  will 
accept  this  hint  and  will  use  it  to  the  best 
of  their  advantage. 

Yours  truly,  H.  H.  8. 


How  to  Make  a  Clean  Model. 

If  you  want  a  nice,  clean  model  from 
impressions  taken  in  wax,  such  as  for  bites, 
coat  the  wax  impression  with  sandarac  var- 
nish, and  after  it  is  hard  wet  the  surface  just 
before  pouring  the  plaster  for  the  model. 
It  will  make  a  clean,  polished  model,  and 
separates  very  easily  when  the  wax  has 
been  softened  in  warm  water.  The  result 
will  be  most  satisfactory.  d.  d.  a. 


Oil  of  Cloves  and  Cataphoresis. 

Dr.  Harvey  N.  Jackson,  in  Dental  Oosmos^ 
says: 

A  lady  presented  herself  with  left  lower 
second  molar,  large  mesio-occlusal  cavity, 
filled  with  an  amalgam  plug  inserted  origi- 
nally six  months  ago.  Thermal  changes 
caused  constant  irritation,  and  finally  con- 
tinued odontalgia.  Upon  applying  to  her 
dentist  for  relief,  the  filling  was  removed , 
tooth  treated  and  refilled.  Irritation  con- 
tinued from  thermal  changes  until  patient 
came  under  my  care.  Removed  filling; 
chamber*  full  of  amalgam ;  posterior  root 
filled  with  cement ;  buccal  fibril  of  anterior 
root  exposed  and  very  sensitive  and  angry 
from  long-continued  irritation. 

"'Twas  filled  by  advertis^er  B., 
Who  gives  a  written  guarantee." 

Applied  cocain  and  electrode,  with  mild 
current,  for  one-half  hour ;  tooth  still  ach- 
ing. Removed  electrode,  found  pulp  as 
sensitive  as  before;  applied  current  again  for 
fifteen  minutes,  with  same  result.  Removed 
electrode  and  cotton,  dried  well,  and  ap- 
plied small  pellet  of  cotton  with  oil  of 
cloves ;  placed  electrode  upon  it,  and  in- 
stantly pain  ceased.  Current  was  not  con- 
tinued over  four  minutes.  Removed  elec- 
trode and  cotton  ;  no  sensation  whatever  re- 
mained. Canal  cleansed,  filled,  and  filling 
replaced.  Patient  went  out  for  luncheon 
and  returned  for  another  operation.  Her 
report  was,  *'The  first  time  in  six  months  I 
have  eaten  a  meal  with  comfort.'' 

Oil  of  cloves  is  a  favorite  medicine  with 
me,  and  I  use  it  in  connection  with  my  cat- 
aphoric instruments  with  great  satisfaction 
to  myself  and  to  my  patients." 


Strengthen  the  Teeth. 


In  partial  cases  the  teeth  on  the  models 
so  often  get  broken.  This  annoyance  can  be 
easily  averted  by  placing  a  tack  in  the  im- 
pression of  each  tooth  before  the  plaster  is 
poured  for  the  model. 
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The  Georgia  Meeting. 


June  7th  ie  the  date,  and  St.  Simon's  Is- 
land is  the  place.  Now  for  a  rousing 
meeting.  If  there  ever  was  a  time  when 
all  the  dentists  in  Georgia  should  come  to- 
igether,  this  is  the  time  and  this  the  place. 

The  officers  in  charge  are  sparing  no 
pains  to  have  a  splendid  program,  one  which 
•will  offer  papers  that  will  furnish  **food  for 
reflection  "  for  the  next  year  to  oome,  and 
clinics  that  will  distance  the  expectation  of 
the  most  ardent  admirers  of  the  practical. 
In  fact  this  meeting  will  be  almost  if  not 
quite  as  instructive  as  a  post-graduate 
course.  Dr.  Wilson,  the  honored  president 
of  the  society,  will  present  in  his  president's 
address,  a  paper,  the  like  of  which — for  its 
literary  caste,  its  ornate  verbiage,  its  high 
superlatives,  its  picturesque  descriptions,  yet 
practical  illustrations,  bringing  into  strange 
harmony  all  the  flights  of  fancy,  the  specu- 
lation of  theory,  the  philosophy  of  science 
and  the  commonplace  methods  of  routine 
office  practice, — has  not  yet  been  given  to 
the  dentists  of  Georgia. 

While  I  write  this,  the  wires  are  at  work 
between  the  capitals  of  Spain  and  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  upon  those  wires  is  suspended 
the  destiny  of  an  island,  the  fairest  on  the 
bosom  of  the  Atlantic!  the  war  ravished' 
Cuba,  the  greatest  of  the  Antilles.  Of  course 
no  man  can  say  what  a  day  may  bring  forth. 
It  may  be  that  the  heavy  clouds  which  now 
•dim  the  eastern  horizon  may  grow  into  a 
realization  of  all  the  horrors  of  a  foreign 
war.  In  that  event  it  will  be  doubly  in- 
teresting to  the  Georgia  dentists  standing 
upon  the  sandy  beach  on  the  ocean's  edge 
to  witness,  without  the  aid  of  glasses,  the 
magnificent  spectacle  of  a  genuine  naval 
liattle,  not  equaled  when  the  Persian  Xerxes 
saw  his  great  fleet  fall  before  the  fury  of 
Themistocles  in  the  bay  of  ^alvineis.  It  may 
h%  that  the  genial  Jack  Cluney  will  favor  us 
with  a  Spanish-torpedo  flotilla  on  the  half 
«hell  for  breakfast,  roasted  battleship  for 


dinner,  or  scrambled  cruiser  for  supper. 
Can  such  a  menu  be  found  anywhere  else  in 
Georgia  ? 

This  same  St.  Simons  has  some  history, 
in  which  both  Spain  and  England  figured, 
before  the  Union  was  born.  Here  the  wiley 
Spaniard  disputed  England's  right  to  much 
territory  now  in  the  commonwealth  of 
Georgia,  and  sought  to  drive  the  latter  from 
the  islands.  Many  bloody  battles  were 
fought,  and  a  naval  engagement  took  place 
in  the  very  waters  through  which  our 
dentists  will  pass,  in  which  the  Spanish 
were  defeated  and  driven  back  into  Florida, 
at  that  time  Spanish  territory. 

Well,  we'll  quit  talking  about  war.  Come 
for  the  sake  of  your  profession,  and  come 
for  the  sake  of  seeing  the  ocean,  the  great 
Atlantic,  whose  crested  billows  have  washed 
the  snow  white  sand  for  ages  and  ages, 
whose  magnificence  is  incomprehensible. 
''Ever  restless  in  her  vast  confines,"  and 
superb  in  her  vastnees,  she  makes  man  feel 
the  utter  insignificance  of  self. 

"Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  ocean,  roll  I 
Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  vain, 

Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin:  his  control 
Stops  with  the  shore.  " 

O  friend^  that  is  the  way  the  immortal 
Byron  saw  it;  surely  you  will  not  miss  such 
an  opportunity.  a. 


First  use  of  Mallet. 


*  In  the  American  Dental  Weekly  of 
March  31st,  1898,  I  noticed  on  page  363 
that  Dr.  Atkinson  was  credited  as  being  the 
first  to  use  the  hand  mallet  to  pack  gold — 
1863.  I  was  a  student  and  assistant  of  the 
late  Dr.  Atkinson,  beginning  in  1855,  and 
now  have  an  ivory  mallet  which  I  used  in  the 
Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental  Surgery, 
1858 — BO  Dr.  Atkinson  must  have  been 
using  the  mallet  as  early. 

Respectfully, 

C.  R.  Butler. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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Dental  Chemistry. 


From  a  Paper  by  Dr.  Chaa-.  A.  Bland^  Chorloitej 
y.  C,  Read  at  St  Augustine  Meeting. 

It  has  frequently  been  asked  :  *'Ifi  it  nec- 
essary for  a  dentist  to  study  chemistry  ? '' 
There  are  many,  no  doubt,  who  consider 
the  time  devoted  to  this  branch  as  lost. 
Tbey  do  not  stop  to  think  that  chemical  ac 
tion  is  constantly  taking  place.  The  mouth 
is  a  veritable  laboratory.  Unless  we  have 
some  idea  of  the  wonderful  forces  which 
slowly  but  surely  are  producing  changes 
and  variations  innumerable,  how  can  we 
hope  to  make  judicious  selection  of  filling 
materials ;  how  can  we  combat  the  ravages 
of  caries  and  the  inroads  of  abrasion  ?  It 
may  not  be  possible  for  every  student  to 
become  a  thorough  chemist.  The  subject  is 
too  vast  to  be  mastered  by  one  who  does  not 
make  it  a  specialty.  However,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  him  to  be  familiar  with  that  part 
of  chemistry  which  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  practice  of  dental  surgery.  He 
should  be  able  to  make  a  thorough  analysis 
of  the  oral  secretions,  independent  of  the 
simple  mechanical  methods  adopted  by  the 
dentist.  The  oxyphosphates  may  be  taken 
up  in  this  connection  and  their  durability  in 
mouths  showing  different  reactions  should 
be  carefully  considered. 

There  are  many  operations  in  daily  prac- 
tice where  an  understanding  of  chemistry 
would  be  decidedly  advantageous.  For  ex- 
ample, the  process  of  bleaching  teeth  wifh 
pyrozone  solutions.  He  once  saw  an  at- 
tempt made  to  bleach  a  central  incisor 
which  had  a  corner  restored  by  a  large  con- 
tour filling.  The  tooth  was  stained  green 
and  was  very  unsightly.  Several  applica- 
tions of  pyrozone  were  made,  but  there  was 
no  perceptiole  change  in  the  discoloration  ; 
at  first  he  was  nonplussed,  but  a  few 
days  afterward  while  reading  a  pamphlet  on 
H.^  Oj,  he  noticed  the  following  explanation: 
**  When  nickel  posts  or  screws  have  been 
used  to  hold  frail  walls  in  building  down 


these  teeth  and  a  green  metallic  staiu  is 
presented  from  the  salts  of  nickel,  cut  them 
off.  Pyrozone  will  not  bleach  nickel,  and 
chemistry  has  no  agent  yet  discovered  which 
will  turn  this  green  to  white  in  teeth." 


Elongated  Upper  Molars. 


It  often  happens  that  the  upper  molars 
are  elongated  to  such  a  degree  as  to  prevent 
the  use  of  antagonizing  molars  upon  a  lower 
partial  denture. 

This  difficulty  can  be  utilized  to  the  de- 
cided advantage  of  the  patient. 

Let  the  base-plate  be  of  modeling  com- 
pound or  Ideal,  to  give  rigidity.  Mount 
soft  pieces  of  wax  upon  the  base-plate  and 
have  the  patient  close  the  jaw  naturally. 
The  impression  of  the  elongated  molars  is 
made  in  the  wax,  and  this  can  be  duplicated 
in  either  Watts'  or  Weston's  metal. 

Where  these  teeth  are  not  only  elongated, 
but  present  an  oblique  position,  this  method 
insures  a  more  perfect  occlusion,  and  masti- 
cation even  more  thorough  than  if  teeth 
were  employed.  j.  a.  u. 


Qoing  to  Japan. 


A  note  from  Dr.  Louis  Ottofy,  of  Chica- 
go, informs  us  that  he  will,  next  month,  go 
to  Japan  to  engage  in  the  practice  of  den- 
tistry, and  in  dental  educational  work.  This 
not  only  means  that  Japan  will  get  one  of 
America's  most  progessive  dentists,  but  that 
dental  education  in  that  country  will  be 
placed  upon  the  very  best  basis. 


For  Pericementitis. 


A  raisin  with  the  seed  taken  out,  and  the 
inside  placed  next  to  the  gum,  is  a  splendid 
substitute  for  the  capsicum  plaster.  In  fact, 
it  seems  to  be  more  efi^ectual.  It  must  be 
heated  over  a  lamp  or  other  convenient  flame 
before  being  applied,  and  the  treatment  re- 
newed as  often  as  necessary.  a. 
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Dentistry  or  Stomatology. 

The  subject  of  changing  the  name  of  the 
profession  was  extensively  discussed  before 
the    Odontological  Society   of  New  York. 
Dr.    Stellwagen  read  an  able  paper  on  the 
subject  and  gave  many  good  reasons  why 
the    present  name  of  dentistry  was  inade- 
quate.    In   his  paper  he  favored   the  word 
stomatology,  as  coming  nearer  meeting  the 
requirement  than  any  other  that  had  thus 
far  been  suggested.     He  gave  as  evidence 
that   the  present   name  did  not  cover  the 
field,    his   observations  of  articles    written 
purporting  to  be  on  dentistry.     In  1891,  he 
found    fifty- one    original    articles   in    the 
Dental  CosvioSj  and   fifteen  were  upon  sub- 
jects not  strictly  dental.     In   1892,  out  of 
fifty-six    articles,   sixteen  were  not  dental. 
In  1893,  out  of  sixty  original  articles,  four- 
teen were  not  dental.     In  1894,  out  of  sev- 
enty original  articles,  sixteen  were  not  den- 
tal.    In  1895,  out  of  forty-five  original  ar- 
ticles,   twenty-three   were  not  dental.     In 


1896,  out  of  sixty-two  original  articles,  six* 
teen  were  not  dental.  In  six  years  about 
twenty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  original  matter 
in  the  Dental  Cosmos  was  not  strictly  dental. 
He  thought  the  time  had  come  when  a  term 
broad  enough  to  cover  the  field  should  be 
adopted. 

We  are  ready  to  agree  that  the  word 
dentistrv  in  a  strict  sense  does  not  cover  the 
ground  of  our  specialty,  at  the  same  time, 
nothing  in  our  opinion  has  been  suggested 
up  to  the  present  time  that  seems  so  uni- 
versally acceptable.  The  word  **Stomatol- 
ogy,"  is  the  least  acceptible  of.  all  that  have 
been  suggested.  The  derivation  is  all  right 
and  it  comes  nearer  covering  the  ground,  but 
the  sound  is  abominable.  As  Dr.  Foster 
said  in  discussing  the  paper,  he  had  pro- 
found respect  for  dentists,  but  he  did  not 
thind  he  would  have  any  more  respect  for 
them  if  they  styled  themselves  stomatologists. 

If  the  name  must  be  changed,  let  us  wait 
until  we  can  find  a  better  sounding  word 
than  stomatology.  h.  h.  j. 

A  Compliment. 


While  all  of  the  leading  dental  periodicals 
have  spoken  words  of  praise  and  good  cheer 
for  the  Wekkly,  out  of  this  number  we 
note  one  which  is  specially  significant,  and 
for  this  reason  appreciated. 

The  editor  of  Items  of  IntereM,  defending 
the  policy  of  his  journal  in  conducting  an 
**OflSce  and  Laboratory"  department  as 
against  the  **  anonymous  correspondence," 
found  monthly  in  the  Dental  Digest,  says : 

**  The  criticism  against  our  department 
of  *Ofiice  and  Laboratory'  appeared  sev- 
eral months  ago,  and  would  have  received 
no  attention  were  it  not  that  the  Dental 
Weekly,  by  clipping  the  matter  from  the 
Di<ie^t,  has  given  it  an  extended  circulation.^'* 
(Italics  ours.)  Quite  right.  Doctor.  The 
Weekly  has  bona  fide  subscribers  in  San 
Domingo,  Italy,  Switzerland,  France,  Ger- 
many, Nova  Scotia,  and  nearly  everywhere 
else.  J.  A.  c. 
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An   Eastern   Branch  of  the  Na- 
tional Dental  Association. 


■  It  is  probable  that  there  will  soon  be  aa 
Eastern  Branch  of  the  National  organized. 

From  what  can  be  learned  there  will  be 
some  opposition  to  the  move,  many  holding 
the  opinion  that  there  should  be  no  branches 
«t  all. 

Of  course,  when  this  proposition  of  com- 
bining the  Southern  and  American  was  first 
inade  known,  the  idea  then  was  to  have 
Eastern,  Western,  and  Southern  Branches. 
The  combination  was  effected  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  Southern  should  not 
be  required  to  disband,  and  that  these  other 
(branches  would  be  afterwards  organized. 
Should  an  Eastern  Branch  be  organized  it 
will  only  be  carrying  out  what  was  first 
•intended  by  those  m6st  active  in  forming 
the  combination. 

Opposition  is  now  springing  up  to  any 
l^ranches  at  all.  It  is  very  probable  that 
the  Southern  Branch  will  soon  be  asked  to 
-consider  the  further  question  of  disbanding 
-entirely.  The  Southern  was  first  persuaded 
into  becoming  a  Branch  association,  taking 
•on  the  extra  burden  of  paying  a  per  capita 
tax  to  the  higher  body,  which  it  quietly 
:submitted  to.  Though  the  combination  was 
quietly  formed,  no  opposition  apparently 
•existing,  still  there  was  opposition  If  now, 
-within  less  than  a  year  and  before  the 
higher  body  has  ever  held  a  single  meeting, 
the  Southern,  which  is  now  reduced  to  a 
'branch,  be  requested  to  shut  up  business 
-entirely,  it  may  be  that  the  members  might 
get  the  idea  that  all  this  was  intended  when 
ihe  Southern  was  solicited  to  become  a  party 
to  the  combine.  If  it  should  develop  that 
the  combination  was  a  deep  laid  scheme  to 
-exterminate  the  Southern,  the  result  that 
this  development  might  have  could  not  be 
foretold  at  this  time. 

It  may  be  accepted  as  true,  however, 
that  nothing  of  this  kind  was  behind  the 
•combination.      Those   who  took  the   most 


active  part  in  the  work  are  not  given  to 
doing  things  in  an  underhanded  way.  The 
harm  which  the  existence  of  branches 
might  cause  has,  doubtless,  been  an  after- 
thought with  those  who  are  opposed  to  them. 
If  it  can  be  clearly  shown  that  any  and  all 
branches  are  hurtful  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  profession  at  large,  it  is  hardly  probable 
that  the  Southern's  members  would  want  to 
block  the  wheels  of  progress.  But  knowing 
the  endearing  ties  which  exist  in  the  hearts 
of  many  of  the  older  members  of  the 
Southern,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  before 
a  consent  could  be  obtained  to  relinquish 
the  last  claim  which  keeps  the  old  associa- 
tion intact,  it  would  have  to  be  conclusively 
proven  that  its  existence  was  indeed  a 
stumbling-block  and  a  hindrance  to  pro- 
gress. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  article  to  ex- 
press a  thought  for  or  against  the  existence 
of  branches,  and  the  Southern  in  particular. 
It  may  be  best  not  to  have  branches,  we 
arQ  not  prepared  to  argue  the  question  pro 
or  con.,  but  if  it  should  be  conclusively 
proven  that  any  branches  at  all  are  hin- 
drances, then  we  ought  not  to  have  them. 
We  shall  await  further  argument  from  the 
opposition.  H.  H.  Johnson. 


That  Amalgram. 


American  Dental  Weekly : 

1  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  to-day  in  which 
it  is  intimated  that  the  analysis,  which  I 
published  in  your  paper,  of  the  "  Only 
Perfect  Alloy"  (Fellowship),  was  said  to  be 
not  correct. 

In  justice  both  to  you  and  to  myself  I 
would  say  that  a  sample  was  taken  by  me 
from  a  previ&mly  unopened  original  package 
(envelop)  of  that  alloy  and  that  the  anal- 
ysis sent  you  was  made  by  Messrs.  Booth, 
Garrett  &  Blair  of  404,  406  Locust  street, 
Philadelphia  This  was  done  as  a  "corrob- 
orative analysis"  to  mine,  made  by  the 
"setting"  and  "color"  tests,   which  gave 
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me  silver  65  to  70,  tic  25  or  80,  copper  5, 
zinc  1  or  X  — . 

As  I  have  not  for  nearly  ten  years  used 
fractional  parte  either  in  analyzing  or  making 
fiualgam  alloys,  you  will  note  that  my  "teet 
analyeia  "  was  a  mfficientiy  close  guest ! 

Booth,  Oarrett  &  BUir       "  Test  Analysia." 
Analysis. 

Silver  67.73    Silver eStoTO 

Tin  26.33    Tin 25orBO 

Copper  4.71    Copper 5 

Zinc.  123    Zinc 1  or -H 

Truly  you  re, 

J.  Foster  Fi.aoo. 


New  Tork  Institute  of  Stom- 
atology. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Institute, 
May  3d,  "  The  Relations  of  JourDalism  and 
■of  Secrets  and  Patents  to  Professional  De- 
velopmeot "  will  be  discussed. 

Papers  on  Journalism  will  be  contributed 
by  Dre.  Louis  Jack  and  Wm.  H.  Potter, 
whUe  Dre.  B.  H-Uy  Smith  and  J.  M.  Howe 
"mill  submit  papers  on  Secrets  ami  Patents. 

The  well  known  ability  of  these  gentle- 
men iosures  an  exhaustive,  interesting  and 
profitable  discussion  of  subjects  which  for  a 
long  time  have  claimed  the  attention  of  the 
profession. 

As  we  have  given  expression  of  our 
views,  in  a  casual  way,  on  dental  patents 
as  affecting  the  ethics  of  dentistry,  we  took 
forward  to  the  results  of  this  meeting  with 


The  Bite. 

It  is  so  seldom  that  we  see  a  good  theory 
applicable  to  prosthetic  dentistry,  the  article 
in  the  Wbbkly  of  the  7tb  inst.  particularly 
attracted  my  attention,  and  it  is  with  an 
idea  to  commend  much  of  it  and  to  add  a 
little  lo  it,  that  I  write.  I  shall  criticise  a 
little  of  it,  however.  I  do  not  think  it  ad- 
visable or  necessary  to  oil  an  impression  or 
flask  to  aid  in  their  separatiou.  It  is  a  dir- 
ty way.  The  idea  of  separating  the  model 
i'lom  the  impression  by  use  of  hot  water  is 
firet-class,  and  one  that  I  have  used  for  a 
longtime.  Towards  the  end  of  the  article 
the  writer  says,  "Median  line  should  be 
marked."  Rigb  the  is.  He  also  says,  "A 
few  lines  should  be  drawn  in  the  region  of 
the  bicuspids  and  molars  so  that  the  bite- 
plates  can  be  properly  placed  on  tbe  models." 

I  have  a  much  better  and  safer  way  of 
getting  the  bite-plates  on  the  models.  When 
the  plates  are  in  the  mouth  and  in  proper 
position,  I  lock  tbem  together  with  what  I 
call  bite-locks,a  little  staple-like  contrivance 
made  from  iron  wire  or  bair  pins. 


A  Qood  InveBtment. 


Moulding  sand  is  preferable  to  marble 
duat  or  pumice  for  investment.  It  holds  its 
shape  better  and  does  not  glaze  on  the  porce- 
lain under  heat.  a. 


Thanks  to  our  friend,  Dr.  W.  Geo. 
Beere,  editor  of  the  Dominion  Dental  Journal, 
for  proof-sbeets  of  the  transactions  of  tbe 
Vermont  Dental  Society.  Such  an  editorial 
courtesy  is  appreciated. 


The  cut  will  show,  it  I  make  the  staples 
with  a  twist,  and  a  handle,  whereby  they 
are  easily  handled.  After  the  plates  are 
locked  together  in  tbe  mouth  both  are  re- 
moved together,  and  there  can  be  do  doubt 
of  their  relative  positions. 

J.  A.  Robinson. 

Morrison ville,  Vt. 
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Rules  for  Membership  in  National 
Dental  Association. 


New  Liaw  of  the  ^ ^Hornets." 


Editor  American  Dental  Weekly :  * 

In  the  next  issue  of  the  Weekly,  will  you 
plea^  call  attention  to  that  section  of  the 
by-laws  of  the  National  Dental  Association, 
which  relates  to  the  appointment  and  qual- 
ifications  of  delegates,  which  is  as  follows : 

'^Article  III.  Section  3.  All  delegate 
members  shall  be  practitioners  of  dentistry. 
They  shall  be  received  only  from  perma- 
nently organized  State  dental  societies. 
They  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  at  some 
regular  meeting  of  their  society,  and  shall 
be  members  who  have  done  meritorious 
work  for  the  profession ;  but  no  person  shall 
be  received  as  a  delegate  who  is  in  arrears 
for  dues  to  this  Association." 

'  Also,  **Article  IV.  Section  1.  Each 
State  Society  may  send  one  for  every  ten 
of  its  active  members,  as  delegates  to  this 
Association  for  oue  year,  upon  complying 
'with  the  requirements  of  its  constitution; 
but  no  Society  shall  be  entitled  to  repre- 
sentation that  does  not  adopt  or  substantial- 
ly recognize  the  Code  of  Ethics  of  this  As- 
Bociaiion." 

The  fact  that  the  American  Dental  Asso- 
ciation received  delegates  from  both  local 
and  State  Societies,  renders  it  necessary  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  delegates  to  the 
National  Dental  Association  will  be  accepted 
only  from  the  State  Societies,  and  that  such 
delegates  must  be  elected  by  ballot  at  a  regu- 
lar meeting  of  the  Society." 

By  request  of  the  President. 

Emma  Eames  Chase, 
Cor.  Sec'y  National  Dental  Association. 


To  Stop  Hemorrhage. 


I  have  stopped  severe  hemorrhage  after 
extraction,  by  applying  a  pellet  of  cotton, 
saturated  with  persulphate  of  iron  to  the  seat 
of  disturbance,  and  then  syringing  freely 
with  cold  water.     Try  this.  a. 


Have  you  read  the  new  dental  law  of 
New  Jersey  ?  No  ?  Well,  you  have  some- 
thing to  live  for  and  to  profit  by.  It  is  a 
**sure  enough"  dental  law,  and  judging  from 
its  complex  character,  was  drafted  by  a 
most  skillful  devotee  of  Blackstone.  It  U 
an  instrument  which  not  only  protects  the 
profession  and  the  public  of  to-day,  but 
seems  to  anticipate  every  possible  contin- 
gency for  the  future.  Its  restrictions,  re- 
quirements and  penalties  are  of  such  a  na 
ture  as  to  strike  with  holy  terror  the  would- 
be  violator. 

A  synopsis  here  would  prove  totally  in- 
adequate to  a  proper  appreciation  of  it»s 
many  wise  provisions. 

if  you  contemplate  an  amendment  to 
your  present  law,  or  desire  an  entirely  new 
statute,  we  commend  the  New  Jersey  idea 
as  an  eminently  worthy  model. 

We  congratulate  the  **Hornets"  in  set- 
ting the  pace,  and  wish  them  the  long  and 
full  emjoyment  of  the  rich  fruit  of  their  la- 
bor. J.  a.   c. 


To  Cool  an  Investment. 


There  is  no  doubt  that  teeth  crack  on  cool- 
ing, after  the  soldering  process,  as  often  as 
when  they  are  being  heated,  and  perhaps 
ofteuer.  If,  when  the  case  is  left  to  cool,  a 
small  box  or  bucket  is  placed  over  it,  the 
cooling  will  be  slower,  but  more  uniform, 
and  will  give  better  results;  there  if«  na 
doubt  that  the  cool  air  striking  the  case 
while  still  hot  has  much  to  do  with  checking 
the  teeth.  Atkinson. 


Watch  Crystals, 

Go  to  your  jeweler  and  have  him  give 
you  a  dozen  old  watch  crystals  for  use  in 
preparing  treatments  for  root  canals,  devi- 
talization, etc. 

Just  the  thing  to  hold  a  few  drops  sulfuric 
acid  and  bicard  soda  solutions  when  enlarg- 
ing root-canals. 

Or  to  warm  a  few  drops  medicine  by 
simply  holding  the  crystal  over  alcohol 
flame  a  moment  with  plyers.  e.  h.  l. 
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ON  KSCENT  METHODS  IN  THE 
TRBATMENT  OF  INFLAMED 


Dr.  H.  Bounecken,  professor  at  the  Ger- 
man Uoi varsity  at  Prague,  writes  in  the 
Oesterr-Ung  Vierteryjahrschript  very  exten- 
sively and  interestingly  on  this  subject. 

Having  given  some  older  methods  of  pres- 
ervation  and  devitalization   of  pulps   due 
consideration,   he  tells  of   his  experiment 
with   the    formaldchyd,    which    latter    he 
believes    to   be   an   excellent    medicament 
for  the  treatment  of  pulps.     Next  to  car- 
bolic  acid   and  bicblorid   of  mercury,   he 
says  there  is  scarcely  another  medicament 
which  has  found  such  an  extensive  general 
use  as  formaldchyd,    its   coagulating  and 
disinfecting  properties    are    beginning    to 
overshadow  the  former  two  entirely.     For- 
malin in  ^  per  cent,   solutirm  causes  albu- 
men to  coagulate  instantly  ;  the  tissue  har- 
dens, but  does  not  shrink  as  it  would  if 
treated    with  alcohol.     It   has  been  given 
the  preference  to  the  latter  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  anatomical   and    histological  cuts, 
owiDg  to  these  facts.     The  na^tural  color  of 
the  cuts  being  preserved,  makes  the  forma- 
lin still  more  valuable. 

The  process  of  coagulation  of  proto- 
plasma  takes  place  so  readily  that  in  the 
course  of  a  surgical  operation  lasting  half 
an  hour  a  cut  of  an  object  can  be  made 
and  the  same  can  be  thoroughly  examined 
before  the  operation  is  finished. 

The  disinfecting  property  of  the  formalin 
18  an  extensive  one.     The  French   bacteri- 


ologist,  Pottevin,  has  experimented  in  that 
direction  and  proven  the  following  : 

Formalin  kills  by  16«  C..— 
In  15  per  cent.  sol.  certain  bacilli      in  1^  boura 
In  42  per  cent,  solution in  1      hour 

By  86  pep  cent.  C: — 

In  16  per  cent,  sol in  80  minutes 

In  42  per  cent,  sol ^  in  16  minutes 

By  52  per  cent.  C. : — 

In  15  per  cent,  sol in    5  minutes 

In  42  percent,  sol in    6  minutes 

In    5  per  cent,  sol in  15  minutes 

This  shows  that  a  2  per  cent.  sol.  is  as 
effective  as  a  10  per  cent  solution  of  chlor- 
calcium  or  a  1-100  solution  of  bichloride  of 
mercury. 

In  dental  practice  formalin  was  first  used 
in  40  per  cent,  solutions  in  the  treatment 
of  pulpit's.  A  pellet  of  cotton  with  some 
formalin  was  put  near  the  pulp  and  the 
cavity  closed  permanently.  This  treatment 
was  followed  by  intense  pain  for  several 
hours,  after  which  the  tooth  felt  comfort- 
able. 

Dr.  Lepkowsky's  experiments  on  dogs  led 
to  the  discovery  that  formalin,  like  areeni- 
ous  acid,  cauterizes  the  pulp  through 
sound  dentin.  The  tissue,  having  been  in 
contact  with  the  formalin,  was  found  hard 
after  24-72  hours,  while  other  parts  re- 
mained normal.  Extreme  carefulness  in 
the  use  of  the  stronger  solutions  is  therefore 
at  the  place,  formalin  will  cau&e  devitaliza- 
tion of  the  pulp ;  even  weaker  solutions  for 
obtunding  purposes,  if  used  too  often  and 
too  near  the  pulp,  can  be  detrimental  to  the 
same.  The  eHect  of  formalin  in  such  cases 
is  characteristic;  thn  death  of  the  pulp  is  a 
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slow  one,  Dot  accompaDied  by  any  pain  and 
not  discoloring  the  tooth  in  the  least,  be- 
cause its  preserving  the  coloring  matter  of 
the  blood. 

The  observations  of  the  action  of  the 
formalin  on  living  pulp  tissue  led  Professor 
Bounecken  to  use  the  same  in  the  treatment 
of  pulps  after  devitalization  with  arsenious 
acid.  He  began  to  treat  all  molars  and 
bicuspids  with  acute  and  chronic  pulpitis  in 
the  following  way:  Two  days  after  appli- 
cation of  arsenious  acid  he  removed  the 
crown  portion  of  the  pulp,  washed  the 
chamber  with  a  40  per  cent  solution  of  for- 
malin and  closed  up  a  little  pellet  of  cotton, 
saturated  with  the  same  solution,  with 
cement.  On  the  latter  a  permanet  filliug 
was  put  at  the  same  sitting.  Fifty  cases 
were  treated  in  that  way  with  exactly  the 
same  i^esult.  Pain  ensued  directly  after 
application,  continuing  sometimes  for  four 
hours  After  that  the  tooth  felt  perma- 
nently comfortable.  The  long  period  of 
pain  was  of  course  a  great  objection ;  the 
solutions  were  therefore  gradually  dimin- 
ished in  strength  until  a  5  per  cent,  solution, 
with  the  addition  of  cocain,  brought  forth 
excellent  results.  Dr.  Bounecken  gives 
his  preparation  as  follows : 

Thymol  f  "*  ^'^ 

Mix  thoroughly  40  per  cent,  aquous  sol. 

Formaldehyde  gtt  X 

Zinc  ox  id  qu.  suff.  to  make  paste. 

Five  hundred  cases  were  treated  with 
this  preparation  in  the  way  described  above. 
Five  per  cent.  sol.  of  formalin  was  used 
instead  of  40  per  cent,  to  wash  out  the 
pulp  chamber.  Sometimes,  by  completely 
anesthetizing  pulps,  above  mass  could  be 
pumped  up  in  the  canals  with  a  broacli. 

Dr,  Bounecken  describes  this  method  as 
an  excellent  one,  being  thorough,  simple 
and  quick,  but  he  says  that  as  the  time  for 
a  record  is  too  short  he  believes  the  old 
method  of  extirpation  of  pulp,  followed  by 
complete  filling  of  canals,  is  the  only  reli- 
able one. 


THE   OTHEB  SIDE  OF  CHEAP 

JOHNISM. 


Referring  to  an  article  on  gold  crowns  vs, 
fillings,  published  in  the  issue  of  April  14, 
your  Chicago  correspondent  begs  leave  to 
state  that  he  materially  differs  from  some  of 
the  sentiments  and  deductions  which  the 
writer  of  that  article  makes. 

The  idea  that  the  patients  are  becoming 
more  distrustful  day  by  day  of  dentists,  I 
surely  cannot  believe  to  be  anything  more 
than  theory.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
public  is  losing  faith  in  honest  practitioners, 
and  I  am  quite  certain  that  that  is  not  the 
case  in  my  own  practice,  nor  in  that  of 
many  others  with  whom  I  am  personally 
acquainted.  In  stating  the  reason  for  this 
alleged  distrust,  I  believe  that  the  writer 
has  put  the  cart  before  the  horse.  He  gives 
two  examples  where  patients  mistrusted 
honest  practitioners  and  had  their  work 
done  by  advertising  quacks  instead,  only  to 
find  that  had  they  followed  the  original 
advice  of  their  dentist  they  would  have 
been  vastly  better  off.  I  think  that  if  these 
people  really  went  to  *' dental  parlors"  on 
account  of  any  doubt  in  the  integrity  of 
their  dentists,  they  and  their  intimate 
friends  will  soon  have  learned  a  lesson  which 
will  insure  their  greater  confidence  in  honest 
men. 

If  the  advertising  dentist  resorts  to  such 
dishonest  means  to  put  on  bungling  cheap 
crowns  instead  of  well  advised  and  more 
conservative  work,  they  will  do  the  public 
BS  well  as  the  dental  profession  a  vastly 
greater  good  service  than  they  have  ever 
done  before,  and  instead  of  creating  mis- 
trust in  honest  men  on  account  of  the  cheap- 
ness and  seemingly  greater  amount  of  goods 
delivered,  will  soon  convince  the  erring 
public  that  if  mistrust  is  to  be  placed  any- 
where it  is  to  be  placed  in  thetn, 

I  for  one  hope  that  these  advertising  men 
will  cut  the  price  of  their  two  dollar  crowns 
to  fifty  cents,  and  if  possible  in   the  next 
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year  put  on  ten  times  as  many  as  they  have 
during  this  one,  as  I  know  of  no  means 
which  will  quicker  and  more  effectively  con- 
vince the  public  that  there  are  two  entirely 
different  classes  of  dentistry — one  honest 
and  the  other  dishonest. 

Two  or  three  years  of  such  practice  might 
be  sufficient  to  impress  these  erring  patients 
sufficiently  to  drive  the  **  dental  parlors'*  to 
other  shores.  I  believe  that  the  existence 
of  dentd  parlors  are  more  conducive  to  the 
creation  of  confidence  in  honest  practitioners 
than  they  are  conducive  of  mistTiist  in  them, 
but  in  all  other  respects  their  disgraceful 
existence  is  only  proof  of  the  youth  of  our 
country.  Such  a  state  of  professional 
quackery  does  not  exist  in  the  old.  country, 
and  the  quicker  these  men  succeed  in  the 
line  above  referred  to,  the  sooner  will 
they  end  their  own  existence,  unless  some 
good  dental  law  comes  in  before  that  time 
nnd  invites  them  "  shortly  but  firmly"  to 
vacate.  h.  h.  s 


FROM  CHICAGO. 


Editor  of  the  American  Dental  Weekly: 

If  Chicago  were  not  so  large,  and  did  not 
do  so  mauy  things,  it  might  be  easier  for  a 
correspondent  to  know  where  to  begin.  Oc- 
currences follow  each  other  in  rapid  succes- 
aion  here,  and  professional  occurrences  are 
no  exception. 

But  probably  the  most  interesting  bit  of 
professional  news  just  now  relates  to  the  an- 
ticipated departure  of  two  of  our  respected 
practitioners — two  men  who  have  something 
more  than  a  national  reputation  in  dentistry. 
(Shall  I  be  drawn  and  quartered  by  certain 
wise  men  of  the  East  for  not  calHug  it 
stomatology?)  Dr.  Louis  Ottofy  leaves 
Chicago  in  May  for  Tokio,  Japan,  and  to 
mark  his  appreciation  of  Chicago  dentists, 
(stomatologists?)  and  particularly  of  the 
members  of  the  Chicago  Dental  (  Stomato- 
logical ?)  Society,  he  publicly  presented  that 
body  with  his  fine  library  at  its  April  meet- 


ing. This  is  magnanimity  and  professional 
spirit  of  a  high  order,  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  make  suitable  recognition  of  it. 
It  has  just  occurred  to  me  that  you  might 
Fecure  him  for  your  Japan  correspondent, 
and  I  feel  assured  if  you  employ  on  him  the 
same  persistent  and  delightfully  persuasive 
influence  that  you  did  on  the  present  chroni- 
cler, that  Ottofy  with  all  his  great  good- 
hearted  ness  will  surely  yield.  I,  in  fact, 
already  find  myself  looking  forward  with  no 
small  degree  of  pleasure  to  Ottofy's  letters 
from  Japan.  I  charge  you  nothing  for  this 
suggestion.  (I  merely  keep  out  of  the  way 
of  Ottofy's  club  for  having  made  it.)  It  is 
needless  for  me  to  say  that  Dr.  Ottofy  carries 
with  him  the  best  wishes  ot  his  fellow  practi- 
tioners in  Chicago. 

The  other  gentleman  referred  to—and  I 
approach  his  name,  in  the  light  of  his  leaving 
us,  with  a  feeling  almost  akin  to  bereave- 
ment— is  no  less  a  man  than  Dr.  George  H. 
Cushing.  Dr.  Cushing's  health  in  recent 
years  has  been  so  impaired  that  he  is  finally 
compelled  to  give  up  practice  and  seek  a 
more  moderate  climate.  He  expects  to 
leave  in  a  few  weeks  for  California 

And  now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  wonder  if  it  might 
be  accorded  me  with  propriety,  to  say  a  few 
words  in  appreciation  of  this  man.  I  had 
intended  merely  making  the  announcement 
of  his  departure,  and  restraining  myself  from 
an  expression  of  my  individual  sentiments  re- 
garding his  many  noble  qualities,  but  the 
impulse  will  not  down,  and  I  must  out  with 
it.  A  good  friend  of  mine  once  remarked 
to  me  after  I  had  opened  the  discussion  on  a 
paper:  "You  would  make  a  very  fair 
speaker  before  a  society  if  you  didn't  pay  so 
many  compliments  to  the  essayist."  Well, 
God  knows,  I  would  rather  find  myself  pay- 
ing a  compliment  every  minute  than  prod- 
ding a  sore  point  once  a  month,  and  if  I  see 
anything  good  in  a  man  I  claim  an  unalien- 
ated right  to  speak  of  it.     And  I  do  not  wan  t 

to  wait  till  he  is  dead  to  speak  of  it  either. 
We  are  too  inclined  to  be  sparing  of  our 
commendation  while  a  man  is  living,  and 
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then  rush  in  at  his  death  and  pour  out  our 
maudlin  sentiment  over  his  unresponsive 
clay. 

But  of  Dr.  Gushing  there  are  so  many 
things  good  to  be  said  that  the  dilemma  lies 
in  knowing  what  to  say  first.  Above  all,  he 
is  a  professional  man  and  a  gentleman — one 
who  has  done  more  for  dentistry  along  cer- 
tain lines  than  any  man  of  his  generation. 
Ask  the  members  of  the  American  Dental 
Association  what  he  has  accomplished  for  that 
society,  and  then  listen  well  to  their  answer. 
Look  at  the  reconis  of  the  Illinois  State 
Society  and  see  what  a  story  they  tell — an 
uninterrupted  attendance  from  the  first 
meeting  to  the  last,  of  more  than  thirty  con- 
secutive years  !  Ah,  ye  of  little  faith,  what 
an  example  is  this  for  you  I  And  then 
his  individual  traits — dignity,  professional 
honor,  generosity,  cordiality,  and  a  fine  sense 
of  what  is  everlastingly  right,  with  no  com- 
promise from  that  quality.  Above  all  his 
loveable  and  abiding  friendliness — what 
wonder  that  we  who  are  privileged  with  his 
daily  companionship  have  grown  to  call  him 
**Dear  old  Uncle  George."  May  he  live 
long  enough  to  fully  realize  how  much  we 
all  love  him.  0.  N.  Johnson. 


SWAQINQ  METALLIC  PLATES* 


Reproducing^  Qum  Tissue. 


A  good  deal  has  been  said  of  late  about 
reproducing  gum  tissue  by  local  irritation. 
It  strikes  us  that  gum  tissue,  reproduced  in 
that  way,  would  be  undesirable  in  the  month, 
as  long  as  it  remains  the  product  of  irritation, 
and  it  strikes  us  that  as  soon  as  the  exciting 
cause  of  its  growth  is  removed  it  will  resume 
its  original  shape. 

This  is  the  way  it  looks  to  us. 

Atkinson. 


Ammouol  for  relieving  pain  has  been  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  S.  C.  G.  Watkins.  He  ad- 
ministers fifteen  grains  in  cases  of  periostitis 
or  pulpitis  and  gets  a  very  satisfactory  result. 
It  quiets  the  pain  and  prevents  the  loss  of 
sleep  from  that  cause. 


Dr.  A.  N.  Dick,  in  Pacific  Oazette,  sug- 
gests  a  unique  and  economical  method  of 
metal  swaging. 

Dr.  R.  Mathews,  in  The  CoBmos,  voL 
xzxviii,  page  647,  says  that  he  uses  a  die 
metal,  composed  of  forty-eight  parts  of  bis 
muth,  thirteen  of  cadmium,  and  nineteen 
of  tin,  and  that  it  may  be  poured  into  a. 
fresh  plaster  impression  without  waiting 
for  it  to  dry. 

He  also  states  that  for  a  counter-die  he 
uses  common  modeling  compound.  That 
he  softens  it  and  places  it  in  a  ladle  and 
and  drives  his  die  into  it,  after  which  he 
cools  it  till  it  is  hard  and  then  swages  hic»^ 
plate.  That  after  using  three  or  four  coun- 
ters made  of  the  modeling  compound  he- 
finishes  with  the  shot  method. 

The  alloy  melts  at  a  very  low  heat,  and 
expands  in  cooling  to  make  the  outlines  oF 
the  impression  quite  sharp. 

To  make  the  die,  build  up  the  impression 
with  plaster  iuto  the  form  of  a  cup  or  mold 
about  a  half  iuch  above  the  rim.  Place 
on  this  rim  an  iron  band  half  an  inch  wide 
and  lute  around  with  plaster,  and  pour  the 
metal  into  the  impression. 

To  make  the  counter-die  use  an  ordinary 
moulding  ring,  filled  almost  full  of  model- 
ing compound,  made  quite  smooth  on  the 
top.  Turn  the  ring  upside  down  in  boiling 
water  till  the  compound  is  softened  half 
way  through.  Then  force  the  die  into  it 
up  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  iron  band  and 
with  the  fingers  press  the  soft  compound  to 
the  die  all  around.  Harden  the  compound 
in  cold  water.  If  one  counter-die  is  not 
sufiicient,  another  can  be  made  in  a  few 
minutes. 

Dr.  Mathews  expresses  the  opinion  that 
the  swaging  cannot  be  completed  with  the 
counter-die  made  of  the  modeling  com- 
pound ;  but  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  a  plate, 
either  gold  or  aluminum,  properly  annealed,, 
can  be   brought  iuto   contact    with   the  die 
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with  DO  other  counter  than  that  made  of 
th«  compound. 

By  this  method  the  work  is  bo  simplified, 
and  the  time  so  shortened,  that  the  impres- 
sion may  be  taken,  the  plate  swaged,  and 
the  wax  ridge  for  taking  the  bite  built  up, 
and  the  bite  taken,  at  one  visit  of  the  pa- 
tient. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  gentleman  came  in 
with  a  well-fitting  rubber  plate,  saying  that 
if  I  could  make  a  gold  plate  that  would  fit 
as  well  as  it  did,  he  would  have  one  made. 
So,  instead  of  taking  an  impression  of  his 
mouth  with  plaster,  I  took  his  plate  and 
prepared  it  for  making  a  die  and  poured 
the  metal  into  the  plate,  and  with  that  die 
and  two  counters,  made  of  the  compound, 
I  swaged  a  gold  plate.  The  work  was 
quickly  done,  and  he  says  that  the  suction 
is  perfect. 

There  are  two  points  essential  to  success 
that  ought  U)  be  emphasized.  One  is  that 
the  die  must  have  an  iron  band  around  it; 
otherwise  the  force  of  the  swaging  hammer 
will  split  it.  The  other  is,  that  the  com- 
pound should  not  come  above  the  edge  of 
the  iron  moulding  ring ;  otherwise  it  will 
break  away. 

The  fusible  alloy  costs  about  $2.65  per 
pound ;  but  that  is  a  mere  bagatelle  when 
compared  with  the  time  and  labor  saved. 


NEW  TORK  CORRESPON- 
DENCE. 


Mr»  Editor: 

Will  you,  or  some  one  else,  give  us  through 
the  Weekly  the  latest  and  up-to-date  meth- 
od of  repairing  vulcanite  plates  ?  We  don't 
want  that  kind  you  read  about,  that  some 
other  says  is  good,  but  we  want  the  method 
practiced  in  your  own  laboratory.  Now 
don't  say  this  is  too  simple  a  question  to 
deserve  a  reply.  It  is  an  every-day,  prac- 
tical question,  and  we  want  it  answered. 

D. 


An  exchange  says :  **A  dental  parlor  is  a 
drawing  room."  That  is  a  good  pun,  but 
what  becomes  of  the  fellow  who  gets  drawn  ? 


New  York,  April  10th,  1898. 
Editor  American  Dental  Weekly: 

The  metropolitan  district  covers  so  much 
territory  that  it  keeps  one  busy  all  the  spare 
moments  in  making  connections  from  one 
section  of  it  to  the  other,  which  accounts 
somewhat  for  our  tardiness  and  the  spasmodic 
way  we  have  in  jotting  events  to  you. 

The   April   meeting  of  the  Institute  of 
Stomatology  occurred  on  the  5th  inst.,  at 
which  the  worthy  President,  Dr.  Bogue,  con- 
ducted proceedings.    Dr.  Geo.  A.Maxfield, 
of  Holyoke,  Mass.,  came  to  town   for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  the  subject  of  "  Hy» 
percementosis. "   He  showed  some  specimens, 
with  a  history  of  symptoms,  etc.     From  the 
doctor's  remarks  we  gleaned  that  he  has 
never  made  an  error  in  his  diagnosis  of  these 
troubles,  which  have  been  regarded  by  most 
of  us  as  of  such  an  obscure  character  that 
it  was  difficult  to  determine  even  dental  dis< 
turbance,  especially  as  there  are  no  external 
or  local  evidences  of  the  trouble  to  guide 
one.     No  discoloration  even  upon  transmit- 
ted light,  no  looseness  of  tooth,  no  swelling 
of  gums,  and  but  infrequently  any  enlarge- 
ment of  alveolus.     He  presented  a  number 
of  cases,  all  with  some  history,  and  several 
with  complete  history.    One  in  ])articular  he 
believed  he  was  accountable  for  the  original 
disturbance  which  eventually  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  the  tooth.     The  patient  presented  at 
college  where  the  doctor  was  a  student,  a 
tooth  to  be  filled,  the  cavity  in  which   was 
not  unusual,  but  in  the  insertion  of  the  gold 
a  heavy  malleting  force  was  used,  which  oc- 
casioned some  soreness.     This  condition  dis- 
appeared for  sometime,  being  followed  later 
by  neuralgic  pains  which  were  persistent. 
Finally  the  doctor  extracted  the  tooth  only 
to  find  as  he   had  anticipated,  an  exostosed 
(hypercementosed)  root. 

The  president  next  introduced  Dr.  James 
Ewing,  of  the  Department   of  Pathology, 
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College  of  PhysiciaQS  and  Surgeons,  who 
made  gome  very  interesting  remarks  on  ''The 
Minute  Structure  of  Dentin  in  the  Light  of 
Recent  Investigations."  He  cited  Dr.  Mor- 
genstern's  case  of  a  successful  demonstration 
of  the  nou-meduUation  of  the  nerve  fibres  in 
dentin  and  that  it  has  been  proved  most  con- 
clusively that  the  tubules  are  lined  by  en- 
dothelial cells.  Round  nuclei  were  found, 
which  previously  had  not  been  explained. 
Probable  significance  of  these  structures, 
they  not  only  demonstrate  the  non-medulla- 
tion  of  nerve  fibres,  but  also  nodule  thicken- 
ing, with  possible  lymph  spaces  existing 
which  if  they  could  be  demonstrated,  would 
go  far  to  clearing  many  problems  heretofore 
obscure. 

The  essayist  of  the  evening  was  Dr.  J.  L. 
Wortman,  of  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  New  York  City,  who  dis- 
coursed on  the  **  Relationship  of  the  Dental 
Organs  to  the  Doctrine  of  Evolution,"  which 
he  illustrated  by  lantern  slides.  He  ex- 
plained how  extinct  forms  of  animald  were 
found  in  stratified  soil,  which  was  the  de- 
posits of  river  or  lake  beds,  thousands  upon 
thousand  of  years  in  forming,  which  in  the 
processes  of  nature  had  become  drained  of 
their  waters  and  been  rent  asunder  by  fur- 
ther processes  disclosing  the  stratified  nature 
and  the  remains  of  fossil  animals,  etc. 

Fully  75  per  cent,  of  these  extinct  forms, 
he  says  have  only  been  recognizable  by  the 
dental  organs  which  have  been  the  only 
parts  to  remain  intact. 

His  illustrations  of  comparative  dentition 
were  excellent,  especially  of  the  camel,  the 
sloth  and  the  horse.  He  gave  a  history  of 
transition  and  evolution  of  camel  and  the 
horse.  Every  link  in  the  chain  of  evolution 
of  these  two  animals  is  intact  so  it  is  claim- 
ed,  not  a  break  anywhere. 

When  asked  what  he  had  to  say  about 
the  missing  link  in  the  Geuus  Homo — his 
reply  was  that  he  could  but  reiterate  what 

Prof. said   when    asked    the  same 

question:     "Gentlemen,  I  do  not  bring  be- 


fore you  an  unbroken  army  of  new  recruits 
and  pass  them  in  review  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der with  unbroken  ranks,  but  rather  a  lot 
of  old  veterans,  battle-scarred  and  torn,  with 
immense  breaks  in  their  ranks,  stragg^ling 
along  in  broken  file." 

The  May  meeting  of  this  society,  it  is 
expected,  will  be  ahead  of  anything^  jet 
done  by  it.  We  hope  to  give  you  a  com- 
plete epitome  of  it. 

The   annual  election  of  officers   for  the 

first  District  Dental  Socielv  occurred  this 

ft 

month,  hence  no  papers.  A  very  enjoyable 
time  was  had  at  the  collation  after  the  busi- 
ness meeting.  This  is  ihe  society  as  far  as 
being  a  legal  representation  of  the  dentists, 
and  is  the  source  from  whence  the  **odon- 
tological"  and  * 'Institute"  gain  members 
from  time  to  time. 

Three  full-fledged  Dental  Societies  id 
* 'Manhattan" — some  think  it  too  many, 
others  think  there  is  room  for  all  three;  time 
alone  can  tell. 

A  direct  attack  was  made  upon  what  is 
known  as  the  conservative  treatment  of  the 
pulp  by  Dr.  M.  L.  Rhein,  of  New  York,  in 
a  paper  read  before  the  Central  Dental  Asso- 
ciation of  Northern  New  Jersey,  at  its  meet- 
ing March  21st.  The  Doctor  advocated  the 
more  frequent  removal  of  the  pulp  even 
when  not  exposed  and  his  arguments  in  fa- 
vor of  such  a  procedure  were  good.  The 
general  concensus  of  opinion  of  those  pres- 
ent was  to  the  efl^ect  that  the  essayist  was 
about  right.  A  leading  New  York  dentist 
made  the  remark  that  his  (Dr.  Rhein's) 
remarks  were  revolutionary,  but  there  was 
much  that  demanded  attention  therein. 

By  the  way.  New  Jersey  has  a  new  den- 
tal law  and  we  judge  there  will  be  some  fun 
ahead.  Among  other  things  it  is  aimed  at 
the  various  Dental  ''Parlors"  and  * 'Associa- 
tions." 

The  new  law  requires  them  to  make  cer- 
tain monthly  reports,  exhibit  a  list  of  names 
of  those  employed,  etc.  We  understand 
that  they  have  secured  two   of  the  ablest 
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lawyers  in  New  Jersey  and  intend  to  contest 
the  law.  There  are  some  things  in  it  which 
seem  rather  overdrawn — unconstitutional — 
and  there  seems  to  be  a  likelihood  tliat  the 
"Hornets'*  may  have  overreached  them- 
selves. We  hope  not,  and  are  very  much 
interested  in  the  outcome. 

In  this  same  connection,  the  new  law  has 
a  provision  whereby  one  who  has  a  legal 
right  to  practice  in  another  State,  whose 
examination  is  equal  to  that  of  New  Jersey 
does  not  have  to  pass  a  New  Jersey  ex- 
amination to  practice.  This  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  but  we  fear  it  will  not  work 
as  desired,  as  witness  this  case:  A  gentle- 
man who  graduated  well  up  in  his  class  in  a 
respectable  leading  dental  college,  has  the 
nece6;<ary  license  to  practice  in  a  prominent 
Western  State,  has  practiced  there  some- 
time, is  also  an  M.D.,  now  practicing  in 
New  York  as  an  associate  nf  one  of  the 
most  prominent  dentists  of  Manhattan, 
will  not  be  permitted  to  practice  iu  New  Jer- 
set/f  even  under  Hie  new  law^  unlens  he  passes 
an  examination  there.  That  is  the  dictum 
of  the  New  Jeri»ey  board  to  date,  and  all 
this  despite  the  fact  that  he  has  all  the  legal 
right  to  practice  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
It  reminds  us  of  the  remark  of  the  yankee 
boy,  **whats  the  use  of  nuthin.'* 

A  medical  society  in  Bro)klyn — the 
"King's  County  Medical  Society"  we  be- 
lieve is  the  title — recently  had  as  its  essayist 
a  leading  physician  of  Brooklyn,  a  Dr. 
Tuttle,  whose  paper  was  upon  amalgam  and 
some  of  its  injurious  effects,  taking  his  own 
case  as  an  example.  He  was  very  out- 
spoken in  his  opposition  to  the  general  use 
of  amalgam  on  the  ground  of  mercurial 
poisoning,  etc.  Among  those  who  opposed 
his  theories  we  noted  the  names  of  Dr.  E.  A. 
Bogue,  of  Manhattan,  and  Dr.  A.  H. 
Brockway,  of  Brooklyn. 

There  were  other  dentists  who  took  part 
in  the  discussion  as  well  as  the  physicians 
of  the  society. 

The  reports   in   the  public   prints  stated 


that  Dr.  Tuttle's  arguments  were  not  shaken 
by  those  opposed  to  him,  while  some  of 
those  who  opposed  him  say  that  he  offered 
nothing  new,  nothing  but  what  had  been 
exploded  long  ago. 

The  important  point  we  wish  to  make  is 
this:  Dr.  Tuttle  is  an  allopath,  the  **King's 
County  Medical  Society"  is  an  allopathic  so- 
ciety, and  nothing  in  connection  with  this 
discus-ion  had  to  do  with  homeopathic  ideas 
per  «e.  Metropolitan. 

The  Relation  of  Osteomyelitis  of 
the  Inferior  Maxillary  with  Den- 
tition. 


The  author  says  that  one  but  rarely  ob- 
serv.es  osteomyelitis  in  the  lower  jaw,  in  a 
hospital  service  composed  of  adults 

With  the  adult  the  period  of  evolution  is 
complete  and  hence  we  seldom  witness  this 
lesion,  except  consecutive  to  dental  caries ; 
but  in  these  cases  we  have  a  suppurative 
process  superadded.  In  the  child  the  lesion 
is  dependent  on  imperfect  or  tedious  erup- 
tion of  the  teeth,  a  congestion  and  erosion 
of  the  mucous  membrane  with  a  penetra* 
tion  of  germ  infection  downward.  No 
doubt  in  all,  independent  of  the  local 
changes  in  the  tissues,  with  the  advance  of 
the  rising  tooth  there  is  a  cachexia  or  pre- 
disposition, because  we  fiii'd  the  lesion  in 
some  infants  before  dentition  begins. 

It  is  believed  that  in  various  cases  infec- 
tion may  begin  in  a  buccal  ulceration  or 
tonsillar  erosion,  or  after  infection  succeed- 
ing the  extraction  of  a  tooth. 

Note  — ^The  lesion  briefly  described  is 
certainly  a  very  unusual  one  in  this  coun- 
try, and  is  rarely  met  with  except  in  strum- 
ous, syphillitic  or  marasmic  infants ;  as  a 
primary  affection  very  rarely  indeed.  Prob- 
ably in  those  with  a  predisposition  to  it,  in 
the  event  of  protracted  and  painful  denti 
tion,  free  scarifying  of  the  gums  would  serve 
as  a  most  potent  prophylactic.  In  the  adult, 
however,  this  lesion  is  with  us  by  no  means 
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an  UDcommoD  one,  involving  alternately 
the  upper  and  lower  jaws ;  in  the  upper 
giving  rise  to  empyema  in  Highmore's  an- 
trum, with  caries,  necrosis  or  perforation. 
In  the  lower  jaw  the  spread  of  suppurative 
action  is  limited  to  a  confined  area  in  the 
alveolar  pit,  quite  generally  burrowiug 
through  the  outer,  compact  lamina  into  the 
soft  parts,  producing  first  an  abscess  and 
then  a  sinus. 

This  constitutes  a  very  important  class  of 
lesions  for  the  reason  that  when  recognized 
early  they  are  always  amenable  to  simple, 
radical  and  permanent  treatment  by  surgi- 
cal measures. — T.  H.  M.  in  Medical  Timei. 


Care  for  the  Skin. 


The  skin  is  one  of  four  organs  by  which 
the  efl^ete  matter  of  the  body  is  eliminated, 
and  hence  needs  great  care.  The  first  and 
most  important  precaution  is  to  keep  it 
clean.  This  may  be  done  by  frequent  bath- 
ing without  soap  or  an  occasional  bath  with 
soap.  The  former  is  the  better  plan,  for 
that  in  no  way  injures  the  skin.  When 
our  grandmothers  were  young  ladies  they 
used  meal  instead  of  soap,  which  always  in- 
jures the  skin  by  dissolving  a  portion  of  the 
cuticule  and  extracting  some  of  the  oil 
from  the  skin.  The  very  best  toilet  soap 
^\\\  have  this  effect,  and  in  the  course  of 
time  will  darken  and  roughen  the  skin. 
The  Turkish  bath  is  to  the  skin  the  same  as 
a  dose  of  salts  to  the  bowels ;  it  may  be 
good  f>r  a  sick  man,  but  is  injurious  to 
one  in  good  health.  Two  or  three  baths  a 
week  with  clean  water, .  without  soap 
aud  without  too  much  rough  rubbiug,  is 
doubtless  the  best,  especially  for  those  ex- 
posed but  little  to  smoke  and  dust. 

The  next  means  by  which  the  skin  may 
be  kept  clean  is  in  the  choice  of  under- 
wear. Flannel  should  never  be  worn  next 
to  the  skin,  not  even  of  the  finest  lamb's 
wool.  Try  flannel  underwear  next  to  the 
skin  several  days  or  a  week  without  bath 
ing  and  at  the  end  of  the  time  the  flannel 


will  be  surprisingly  clean,  but  the  skin  will 
feel  greasy  to  the  hand,  and  will  lack  much 
of  being  clean,  and  will  require  soap  to 
cleanse  it.  In  the  same  way  try  cotton  or 
Hnen  underwear  one  week  and  at  the  end 
of  the  time  the  skin  will  feel  fresh  to  the 
hand,  will  be  easily  washed  without  soap, 
but  the  underwear  will  not  be  clean.  lu 
the  former  case  the  perspiration  adheres  to 
the  skin;  in  the  latter  it  adheres  to  the  cot- 
ton underwear.  To  make  an  easy  test  of 
this  try  a  flannel,  a  linen  and  a  cotton 
towel  on  your  face,  and  you  will  find  the 
linen  the  best,  the  cotton  next,  and  the 
flannel  a  failure. 

Underwear  should  be  loose.  All  tight- 
fitting  or  knit  goods  should  be  avoided,  for 
the  skin  needs  air,  and  loose  clothing  keeps 
a  circulation  of  it  next  to  the  skin  by  every 
movement  of  the  body,  while  knit  goods 
prevent  it.  To  test  this  try  persons  whose 
skin  is  sensitive,  not  those  whose  skin  can 
stand  it.  Loose  cotton  clothing  next  to  the 
skin  is  comfortable,  but  if  knit  or  tight- 
fitting,  after  one  or  two  weeks  wear,  even 
with  suitable  changes  and  bathings,  pro- 
duces an  itching ;  loose  flaunel  produces  the 
itching  a  little  more  than  this,  and  tightr 
fitting  flaunel  torments  one  wor^  than  the 
winter  itch.  These  facts  I  have  verified  by 
a  number  of  experiments.  The  itching  I 
judge  to  be  caused  by  the  lodging  of  the 
efiTete  exudations  on  the  surface  of  the  skin. 
I  have  cured  a  number  of  people  of  what 
they  and  their  doctors  called  winter  itch  by 
a  prescription  in  accordance  with  the  above 
I  have  no  doubt  but  that  babies  are  of^ea 
tormented  aud  made  sick  by  the  use  of  flan- 
nel next  to  their  skin.  With  cotton  or 
linen  loose  underwear   and  the  use  of  but 

little  soap  the  skiu  will  keep  fresh  and 
healthy,  and  the  person  will  be  but  little 
liable  to  take  cold. — E,  H,  Randle,  in 
Times  and  Reginter, 

Tribroraphenol  bismuth  is  recommended 
as  an  antiseptic  to  take  the  place  of  iodoform. 
Use  in  combination  with  other  medicines, 
same  as  iodoform. 
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Deatistry  or  Stomatology « 

The  heading  of  this  apology  is  borrowed 
from  my  friend,  Dr.  Johnson,  of  Macon,  Ga. 

Last  week  he  gave  us  a  few  thoughts  on 
the  proposed  changing  of  the  name  of  our 
profession.  His  comments  are  based  upon  a 
paper  read  by  Dr.  Stellwagen  before  the 
O-D-O-N-TO-LOG-I-C-^-L  Society  of 
New  York.  Dr.  Johnson  thinks  **  Stoma- 
tology "  covers  the  ground  better,  and  would 
do,  but  for  the  abominable  sound  of  the 
word. 

To  me  the  sound  of  the  word  offers  slight 
objections.  The  greatest  trouble  lies  in  what 
we  in  America  will  do  with  all  thetoo^  den- 
uses  which  infest  the  laud  from  Nova  Scotia 
to  Lower  California,  and  from  Florida  to 
Oregon.  Will  they  be  St'jmatologists? 
Really  the  name  sounds  too  classic  for  the 
people  I  have  in  mind  For  the  professional 
man,  it  seems  well  applied  ;  for  the  mer- 
cenary, it  is  out  of  place.  The  nature  of  an 
object  will  give  character  to  a  name,  and  the 


name  of  an  object  will  grow  to  be  a  synonym 
for  other  objects  which  partake  oi  its  nature. 
Thus  the  word  lamb  is  the  synonym  for  meek- 
ness, and  hog  for  greediness,  and  so  on. 

Once,  while  talking  to  an  old  &rmer,  the 
conversation  had  drifted  into  profoundest 
philosophy,  when  he  said  that  Adam  was 
the  smartest  man  who  ever  lived.  That  he 
was  the  one  who  gave  to  every  animal  its 
name,  and  that  he  had  named  them  so  wisely. 
"  Now,  you  take  the  horse,"  said  he,  '*  It  is 
a  strong,  portly  animal,  and  the  name  salts 
him  well;  and  the  sheep,  il  is  as  meek  and 
harmless  as  a  Iamb;  and  the  hog — now, 
Adam  could  not  have  given  it  a  better  name, 
for  it  is  the  most  hoggish  animal  in  the 
world.  ■' 

My  good  friend  had  recognized  the  inti- 
mate relation  between  the  animal  and  its 
nafne,  but  he  did  not  know  that  the  name 
had  derived  its  character  from  the  nature  of 
the  animal,  nor  did  he  know  that  the  man 
of  Eden  was  not  versed  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
tongue. 

The  term  **dentist,"  from  the  La  tan  dens — 
a  tooth — had  for  so  long  been  applied  to  a 
class  of  artisans  whose  only  avocation  was 
mechanical  tinkering  on  the  teeth,  that  e\  vn 
up  to  the  beginning  of  the  last  half  century, 
and  indeed,  later  than  that,  it  was  difHcult 
for  a  dentist  to  command  recognition  among 
professional  men.  He  had  to  live  down  the 
character  which  mediaeval  charlatans  had 
given  his  profession,  and  raise  it  to  meet  the 
environments  which  culture  was  throwing 
around  it.  The  scope  of  the  dentist's  practice 
has  growii  to  where  the  term  no  longer  ex 
presses  it.  He  is  called  into  consultation  and 
to  the  treatment  of  all  furms  of  oral  diseases. 
If  he  knows  his  business  he  is  an  oral  surgeon. 
He  has  outgrown  the  ancient  avocation  of 
dentistry  only.  His  operations  are  not  c«m- 
fiued  to  the  teeth.  Hence,  this  movement 
toward  assuming  a  more  pretentious  and 
comprehensive  name.  The  one  suggested 
carrier  with  it  more  euphony  than  Dr. 
Johnson  would  seem  to  think.  A  coined  wort  t. 
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it  is  true,  not  found  in  the  dictionaries ;  but 
tlioroughly  classic,  from  the  Greek  stoma 
and  logos,  which  iu  English  would  mean 
science  of  the  mouth.  It  would  seem  to  be  a 
iitige  undertaking  to  relegate au  appellation 
vvliich  has  obtained  for  so  long,  but  if  the 
change  must  be  made,  Stomatology  will 
embrace  the  idea.  D.  D.  Atkinson. 


Kaiser  William  and  His  Teeth 


**  Toothache  has  been  lately  a  great  source 
of  annoyance  to  the  kaiser.  Not  that  the 
imperial  molars  are,  so  far  as  I  know, 
threatened  with  premature  decay.  Were 
this  the  case,  nobody  would  risk  the  penalties 
of  l^e  majesty  by  openly  asserting  it.  The 
case  is,  however,  from  a  public  point  of  view, 
far  more  serious.  It  appears  thai  the  entire 
German  army  suffers  from  dental  troubles 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  has  been  found  diffi- 
cult to  find  non-commissioned  officers  capable 
of  giving  the  word  of  command.  When 
they  attempt  to  utter  farai.iar  formula  the 
*  Tention  ! '  '  Srand  at  ease  I '  *  Shoulder 
arms!'  and  so  forth,  mere  confused  and  in- 
artif*ulate  sounds  issue  from  their  toothless 
ijums.  Things  are  bad  enough  on  the  parade 
ground,  but  what  would  happen  on  a  battle- 
fiold  one  hardly  ventures  to  coujecture. 
Worse  still,  the  boys  in  the  traiuing  school 
for  *  non-coms.'  seem  to  be  in  no  better  plight 
than  their  elders.  Nearly  all  of  them,  after 
inspection,  seemed  to  have  one  or  more  hope- 
less tusks,  while  a  large  proportion  can  only 
be  rendered  fit  for  service  by  strict  submis- 
sion to  the  dentist's  orders,  and  many  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  art.  His  majesty  has 
resolved  to  spend  at  once  11,000  marks  on 
sioppiug  the  teeth  of  his  Christian  warriors 
or  in  providing  them  with  false  sets.  This 
applies  only  to  the  Prussian  contingent. 
Several  of  the  subject  states  have  not  made 
up  their  minds  to  incur  the  expense." 

We  take  the  above  from  a  leading  news- 
paper. It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the 
<lemand  for  the  appointment  of  dentists  to 


the  army  and  navy  is  not  only  being  urged 
by  the  dental  journals  and  the  profession, 
but  is  agitated  in  the  public  press,  and  is 
seriously  entertained  by  even  the  crown 
heads  of  Europe.  J.  a.  c. 


Pulp  Mummification  P 


I  am  glad  that  the  subject  of  pulp  mummi* 
fication  is  being  aired  again.  Having  tried 
**Soderberg  Method"  in  a  few  cases  of  in- 
ferior molars,  clearing  the  pulp  chambers 
and   working  the  paste  into  the  canals,  I 

consider  myself  competent  to  say  that  hovr- 
ever  well  it  may  work  in  some  cases,  it  is  a 
total  failure  in  some  others  and  too  unre- 
liable to  be  continued  in  practice. 

There  are  other  and  belter  methods  where 
mechanical  approach  to  the  apices  of  roots 
is  impossible,  well-known  and  well  practiced 
by  many  dentists.  Therefore  why  advocate 
a  method  that  is  doubtful  at  the  best  ? 

Every  careful  operator  tries  new  methods 
of  this  character  in  a  tentative  manner  and 
he  should  put  to  proof  a  very  few  cases  that 
are  selected  with  a  view  to  close  observation. 
In  fact  without  proof  of  great  excellence 
such  methods  in  general  practice  should 
not  be  adopted.  If  all  such  trial  cases 
are  charted  with  more  than  ordinal ry  care, 
and  one  out  of  four  cases  proves  to  be  a 
failure  after  a  period  of  a  year,  that  one 
failure  should  settle  the  whole  matter. 

I  contend  that  where  it  is  impossible  to 
buru  out  by  chemical  and  electrolytic  means 
such  tissue  as  can  not  be  reached  by  mechani- 
cal means — and  there  are  several  excellent 
ways  of  accomplishing  this — one  can  only 
trust  to  nature  or  the  forceps.  R. 


Dentine  Obtundent. 


Dr.  J.  Hall  Moore  uses  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  cocain  and  carbolic  aci'l,  in  connec- 
tion with  hot  air,  as  a  dentine  obtundent, 
with  much  satisfaction. 
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Practical  Points— Stellwagen. 


Some  good  practical  points  were  given  by 
Dr.  Steliwagen  before  the  New  York 
Odontologicai  Society.  He  said  be  dis- 
liked to  go  to  New  York  and  take  exception 
to  the  indiscriminate  manner  in  which  the 
rubber  dam  is  being  used  in  this  day.  Often 
a  tooth  can  be  properly  filled  in  less  time 
than  it  would  take  to  adjust  the  dam.  He 
uses  ordinary  unsized  muslin,  torn  or  cut 
into  squares.  Properly  managed  these  lit- 
tle absorbers  will  keep  most  of  the  cavities 
iu  the  teeth  perfectly  dry.  A  number 
should  be  prepared  and  laid  flat  in  a  drawer 
ior  use. 

As  conveyors  of  medicaments  to  root 
canals  and  other  purposes  he  uses  Portugese 
toothpicks.  Trim  them  up  to  the  proper 
size  and  keep  them  in  the  different  vials  of 
solution  used  for  application  to  the  pulp 
canals.  They  are  convenient,  effective  and 
save  time  By  baking  them  dry  they  will 
remove  moisture  from  the  canals,  a  number 
may  be  used  one  after  another,  and  it  con- 
sumes almost  no  time  at  all.  They  will 
follow  the  curvature  of  the  root  and  will 
not  break  off. 

He  uses  wax  in  filling  root  cauaU  After 
putting  the  wax  in  the  root,  he  makes  a  lit- 
tle tapering  point  of  gold  rolled  up  out  of 
non-cohesive  gold,  and  after  warming,  gent- 
ly pushes  this  into  the  wax  in  the  canal. 
The  warmed  point  of  gold  will  melt  the  wax 
and  force  it  into  every  crevice  and  force  it 
up,  hermetically  sealing  the  apical  foramen. 
The  wax  is  soothing,  harmless  and  com- 
forting. H.  H.  J. 


Triangular  Pins  for  Crowns. 


The  writer  has  always  advocated  the  idea 
that,  in  crowning  roots,  no  more  of  the  root 
should  be  removed  than  is  necessary  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  pin  to  be  used.  An 
idea  which  commends  itself  very  highly  on 
this  line  is  found  in  the  Journal  BrUisli  As- 


sociation, by  Dr.  C.  S.  Reed,  in  which  he 
advocates  triangular  pins  and  cuts  the  root- 
canal  to  correspond.  We  quote  his  words  : 
*'  These  pins  are  made  by  soldering  together 
two  wedge-shaped  pieces  of  plate  No.'  8 
gauge,  or  thereabout.  One  piece  of  metal 
must  he  made  slightly  wider  than  the  other. 
The  larger  piece  is  placed  flat  on  the  solder* 
ing-block;  the  other  is  then  placed  on  its 
edge  along  the  mid-line  of  the  broader  piece, 
point  being  to  point.  It  is  soldered  thus  in 
the  case  of  platinum,  pure  gold  being  used  ; 
with  other  metals,  any  ordinary  gold  solder. 
The  result  is  a  piece  of  T-metal,  tapering  to 
a  point  at  one  end.  The  root  is  prepared 
by  reaming  the  canal  in  the  usual  way,  and 
then  enlarging  in  three  directions,  with  a  long 
fine  fissure  bur,  to  receive  the  angular  pin. 
The  canal  then  presents  a  T-shaped  orifice, 
into  which  the  T-shaped  pin  just  fits.  The 
crown  is  then  fitted  in  the  usual  wav  bv  bur- 
nishing  platinum  foil  over  the  root,  or  by 
any  other  of  the  many  method:^  known  to  us. 
The  advantages  of  this  pin  are:  (1)  Ab- 
sence of  rotation  ;  (2)  great  strength,  angu- 
lar metal  being  considered  the  strongest 
possible;  (3)  disposition  of  the  greatest 
strength  just  where  most  needed — that  is, 
where  the  crown  and  root  approximate ; 
(4)  ease  and  economy  of  construction,  it 
being  possible  to  make  the  pins  of  scraps  of 
plate  left  in  the  usual  course  of  work  Be- 
fore cementing  the  crown  in  place,  the  pin 

may  be  barbed  by  cutting  with  a  sharp 
knife,  towards  the  poitii  ot  the  wedge,  along 
the  three  edges  of  the  pin."  A. 


Dr.  Johnson's  Position  Sustained. 


Editor  American  Dental  Weekly: 

I  have  just  read  in  No.  31  of  the  Ameri- 
can DfiNTAi.  Weekly  a  paper,  **Gold 
Crowns  vs.  Fillings,"  which  I  deem  of  great 
merit,  especially  when  we  consider  the  de- 
generacy and  fratid  (professional)  so  exten- 
sively indulged  at  present  aud  for  some  yeais 
past. 

The  paper  is  to  the  point  and  timely.     I 
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wish  it  could  be  read  by  every  dentist  in  our 
country,  specially  thpse  addicted  to  corrupt 
abuses,  which  is  so  terribly  hurting  the  pro- 
fession with  the  public.  I  hope  other  papers 
on  the  same  line  may  follow  until  good  re 
suits  are  accomplished,  and  professional 
honesty  phall  sit  side  by  side  of  manipulative 
skill;  then  dentistry  will  be  something  to  be 
proud  of,  and  the  public  will  have  no  cause 
for  complaint. 

I  hope  Dr.  Johnson  will  keep  writing;  it 
is  needed  and  he  is  equal  to  the  task.  We 
are  not  agreed  exactly  in  relation  to  examin- 
ing boards,  but  I  can  and  will  stand  square 
'Up  to  him  on  the  subject  of  gold  crown 
abuses.     Very  truly  yours, 

B.  F.  Arrington. 
Goldsboro,  N.  C. 


Are  Contents  of  Tubuli  Infec- 
tious P 


We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  contents 
of  the  dentinal  tubuli  in  pulpless  teeth  con- 
tributing, by  infection,  to  the  irritatln  of 
the  peridental  membrane,  although  the  ap- 
ical foramen  shall  have  been  successfully 
closed.  From  a  point  of  reason ,  and  in  theory 
this  would  seem  to  be  entirely  tenable,  but 
in  fact  and  in  practice  is  it  not  true  that 
where  the  live  nerve  can  be  successfully  and 
entirely  removed,  as  in  the  upper  cuspidati 
and  in  incisors,  where  the  canal  can  be 
drilled  to  the  apex  with  impunity,  an  im- 
mediate root-filling  can  be  made  with  every 
assurance  of  success?  Indeed,  isn't  it  true 
that  operators  expect  greater  success  with 
teeth  treated  in  this  way  than  when  they 
have  exhausted  all  the  means  of  sterilization 
known  to  dentists,  but  with  a  doubt  in  mind 
as  to  there  being  a  remnant  of  the  nerve  left 
in  the  root  ? 

I  would  not  discourage  the  use  of  disin- 
fectant", not  at  all — they  are  always  admis- 
sible and  in  pa  rescent  canals  necessary; 
but  wherever  you  find  teeth  whose  roots 
have   been    filled,  and  which   are   given  to 


periodical  soreness,  you  may  look  for  the 
trouble  at  the  end  of  the  root,  for  there  you 
will  find  it.  I  never  did  believe  the  tubuli 
would  play  any  part  in  causing  lame  teeth 
if  the  root  is  entirely  filled.  A. 


Oold  Orowns. 


I  want  to  tell  what  I  saw  a  short  time  ago, 
and  what  I  thought  about  it. 

A  lady  came  into  my  ofifice  with  bright 
gold  crowns  on  three  of  her  front  teeth.  Her 
teeth  were  naturally  very  long,  and  her  lips 
short  and  thin,  hence  she  showed  her  gold 
teeth  to  her  own,  and  doubtlef^s  to  her  den- 
tist's full  satisfaction.  She  probably  thought 
it  made  her  look  very  grand,  but  I  thought 
it  made  her  look  ridiculous,  and  that  it  was 
a  pity  there  was  not  some  way  to  get  at  and 
punish  a  man  calling  himself  a  dentist,  who 
would  thus  mar  the  appearance  of  the  human 
face  divine.  w.  r.  c. 

Lumpkin,  Oa. 

Stupid  Children. 


What  the  school-teacher  calls  stupidity  is 
often  a  condition  of  dullness  resulting  from 
disease.  If  such  children  are  carefully  ex- 
amined it  will  be  found  that  quite' a  large 
number  of  them  are  sufiering  from  defects 
of  eyesight,  from  deafness  or  from  some  cib- 
structive  disease  of  the  nasal  passages,  of 
which  adenoids  is  perhaps  the  most  common, 
resulting  in  making  them  what  is  known  as 
mouth -breathers.  Moreover,  certain  chil- 
dren classed  as  stupid  possess  decided  talents 
in  certain  directions  which  the  school  in- 
struction is  not  well  calculated  to  develop. 
— Journal  of  Medicine  and  Science, 


'»  What's  the  matter  with  him.  Doctor?" 
asked  the  worried  father.  The  young  phy- 
sician took  another  look  at  the  boy's  tongue, 
felt  his  pulse  again,  noted  his  temperature, 

and  proceeded  to  pour  out  some  medicine. 
**  I've  forgotten  the  technical  name  for  it," 
he  replied,  **but  it  ends  in  *iti8.'  I'll  fetch 
him  out   of  it  all  right." — Chicago  Tribune^ 
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THIS  CARBONIZED  COTTON 

METHOD. 


BY  DR.  ELOF  FORBERG. 
Stookholm,  Sweden. 


After  some  hesitation  I  complied  with  a 
request  made  hj  Dr.  F.  A.  BroBius  the 
foreign  editor  of  The  American  Dental 
Weekly  to  publish  in  that  journal  my 
method  of  filling  root-canals,  etc. 

It  is  from  America  that  we  first  learned 
dentistry  and  the  Americans  are  recognized 
as  the  first  dentists  in  the  world  up  to  the 
present  time.  It  might,  therefore,  be  deemed 
presumptuous  to  present  new  methods  to 
them.  Some  of  my  methods,  though,  have 
been  published  before  this  in  American 
dental  journals,  as  for  instance  an  article  in 
the  IntematiojuU  Denial  Journal  in  answer 
to  Dr.  Ottolegui,  who,  as  secretary  of  the 
Dental  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
wanted  to  get  information  on  the  methods 
used  by  the  leading  dentists  of  Europe  in 
porcelain  fillings. 

This  time  I  have  to  report  on  a  material 
which  has  been  in  use  by  me  the  last  twelve 
years  as  a  vehicle  for  medical  applications 
for  the  treatment  of  exposed  pulps,  as  tam- 
pon for  wounds  after  extractions,  and  last, 
but  not  least,  for  filling  root-canals. 

The  difficulties  of  finding  an  ideal  root- 
canal  fiiliDg  is  proven  by  the  many  different 
material  which  have  been  recommended 
for  that  purpose.  It  is  a  variegated  medley 
of  the  most  heterogenous  constituents,  from 
gold  •*  solid  to  the  apex  of  the  root,"  as  the 


term  is,  to  the  aqueous  solutions  and — the 
mere  nothing! 

A  material  suitable  for  the  filling  of  root- 
canals  ought  to  have  the  following  proper- 
ties: 

1.  Must  be  easy  to  handle,  in  order  to  be 
sure  of  a  perfect  filling. 

2.  Must  be  a  non-irritant. 

3.  Must  be  perfectly  aseptic  and  easily 
to  be  united  with  antiseptics., 

4.  Must  absorb  gases,  which,  in  spite  of 
all  treatment,  will  develop  in  the  canals. 

5.  Must  be  insoluble  and  not  decompose. 

6.  Must  form  so  solid  a  filling  that  filling 
of  cavity  can  be  done  right  upon  it. 

The  materials  commonly  used  and  rec- 
ommended for  the  purpose  do  not,  in  my 
opinion,  fulfill  all  these  requirements.  Gold 
may  certainly  be  made  aseptic,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  introduce  it  into  curved  and 
flattened  canals. 

Wood  and  gutta-percha  are  not  aseptic 
and  decompose.  The  cements  are  irritating 
and  soon  dissolve.  They  are  not  aseptic 
any  longer  than  the  antiseptics,  which  are 
added,  remain  there.  Cotton  is  not  always 
easy  to  be  introduced.  It  is  aseptic  as 
long  as  the  antiseptic  holds  forth,  but  after- 
wards decomposes  and  becomes  an  irritant. 

After  years  of  experimentations  to  mod- 
ify cotton  in  a  way  to  make  it  insoluble  and 
non-decomposing,  I  finally  obtained  in  the 
carbonized  cotton  the  material  which  I  was 
searching  for.  Carbonized  cotton  differs  in 
many  respects  from  the  hitherto  known 
modifications  of  carbon.  It  seems  to  be  a 
modification  between  the  diamond  and  the 
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graphite.  Like  the  former,  it  is  a  non- 
conductor of  electricity  and  heat ;  like  the 
latter,  it  hardly  burns.  Like  the  charcoal, 
it  is  a  good  absorber  of  gaseous  bodies,  and 
excels  it  on  account  of  its  higher  porosity. 
This  porous,  soft  and  flexible  carbon,  by 
itself  a  disinfectant,  is  also  an  excellent 
antiseptic,  owiag  to  the  addition  of  anhy- 
drous boracic  acid,  with  which  every  fiber 
of  it  is  impregnated. 

The  carbonized  cotton  was  used  by  me 
first  in  the  filling  of  root-canals.  All  difii- 
culties  arising  on  account  of  its  brittle- 
ness  and  blac)^  color  were  reduced  to  a 
minimum  after  a  short  time,  so  that  I  can 
say  it  is  excellent  for  various  purposes. 
The  property  of  carbon  to  absorb  gases 
and  liquids  is  of  importance  in  the  fill- 
ing of  root-canals.  All  septic  masses 
which  may  appear  in  spite  of  careful  treat- 
ment are  readily  taken  up  by  it  and  made 
harmlesv^.  Carbonize<l  cotton  is  entirelv 
aseptic  and  can  be  brou^^rht  to  a  retl  heat 
before  use.  It  mav  be  introduoeil  in  the 
canals  as  such,  or  combined  with  any  good 
antiseptic.  No  irritation  ever  results  within 
the  t'X^th  nor  on  the  surrt^undiug  parts. 
People  who  use  powdered  carb*>n  as  tooth 
powder  have  carried  little  particles  of  it  in 
the  gums  for  a  h^ug  time,  not  being  harmed 
bv  it-  I  mvself  h:ive  tilled  the  abscess  sacs 
at  the  a[>ex  ot  teeih  through  the  apical  for- 
amen with  the  cotton,  giving  uo  j>ain  what- 
ever, and  in  onlv  oue  ca.*e  it  was  *rraduallv 
pushed  out  ihrv^ugh  the  fistula  without  in- 
con  veniecoe  to  the  patient. 

Carb  'aizt  \  cKt<^n  d«>es  not  decompose 
nor  is  it  5*«!ub!e:  this  is  an  imjx»rtant  ijual- 
itv.  It  otren  hapj^ens  that  teeth  whose  ri.x>t- 
oacals  have  been  n'.lcnl  wi;h  certain  cements 
K'T  [vistes  cause  tr«HiMe  again,  l^eoause  these 
materials  were  washe^i  out  al'ter  a  time.  It 
al?-.i  can  be  ea^ilv  bandle\l.  One  obiection 
is  i:^  black  c  '.t.  The  scime  is  disagreeable, 
but  it  d  -e:?  n  t  cau^  anv  disc-ilorati-'a  of 
the  teeth:  02  ti.e  o»  nirary.  the  latter  reiain 
their  C'l  r  wtl!.  ar.i  it'  the   rir.injrs  are  not 


extended  beyond  the  gum-line,  especially 
in  the  front  teeth,  nothing  can  be  said 
against  it.  Discoloration  of  pulpleas  teeth 
is  in  my  opinion  caused  only  by  defective 
treatment.  The  usual  care  has  to  be  ol>- 
served  in  the  treatment  of  the  canals  befoie 
the  act  of  filling.  My  method  differs  from 
others  chiefly  in  that  (1)  I  make  it  a  point 
to  wash  out  the  canals  thoroughly  with  a 
fine  syringe,  alternately  pumping  and  suck- 
ing the  liquid,  and  {2)  that  I  use  sulphuric 
ether. 

Dr.  Caliban  proposed  to  make  the  finest 
canals  accessible  with  a  25-30  per  cent.  s^J::- 
tion  of  sulphuric  acid,  but  I  have  used  the 
ether  for  the  last  fifteen  vears  which  wa* 
recommended  bv  Dr.  Herbst  as  an  obt:a- 
dent  for  sensitive  dentin.  This  is  prepare. i 
in  the  following  way  :  Some  drops  of  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  are  put  in  a  cleaD 
bottle,  then  the  ether  is  added,  stirring  (>»ii- 
stantly  with  a  glass  rod  until  the  aci^i  i^ 
saturated.  Any  surplus  of  the  ether  i* 
evaporateti  by  the  chip-blower.  This  chvni- 
ical  compound  is  very  useful  in  the  openin.' 
of  narrow  canals ;  it  is  a  goo<l  obtundt^i.t 
and  an  excellent  antiseptic.  A  fine  p^Mutei 
syringe  brings  it  up  in  the  canals,  or  i- •:  .:- 
beaked  tweezers  can  be  used.  Dip  th***  la't-^ 
in  the  ether,  push  up  as  far  as  possiblt-  :•:  : 
open  a  little  ;  the  ether  will  adhere  to  thr 
walls  bv  capillarv  attraction.  With  a  ner-.r 
broach  the  canals  are  then  well  cleaned,  iht 
treatment  is  repeated  and  the  ether  evai» 
orated  by  hot  air.  There  is  no  dan::rr 
whatever  in  the  use  of  the  sulphuric  ethtr. 
if  t<.x>  concentrated  its  action  can  be  o  :.- 
trolled  bv  a  solution  of  bicarbonate.  I  n  av 
state  here  that  I  even  used  it  in  cas€-  " 
pyorrhea  alveolaris  until  I  found  be: -.r 
results  in  the  silver  salts,  itrol  and  actol. 

In  almost  all  cases  the  canals  can  hefi.  •  . 
immeiliately   after    the  application    of  :. 
ether,  on\y  by  blind  abscesses  a  temp<»rar'. 
nlliiig     t«Mr  instance  Dr.  Fors^man's  !♦  ;  - 
alin  i^emeot    is  advisciblc. 

At*ter  the  thc.n:>ugh  pre|iaratioD  of 
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canals  the  carbonized  cottou  is  introduced. 
To  facilitate  the  work  the  cotton  may  be 
moistecTed  with  alcohol  or  5  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  carbolic  acid  ;  in  cases  of  periodon- 
titis or  gangrenous  pulps  a  10-20  per  cent, 
solution  of  formalin,  with  or  without  eu- 
genol,  is  better. 

My  method  of  introduction  is  the  follow- 
ing :     A    piece  of  the  cotton  is  taken  up 
with  long-beaked  tweezers  and  brought  to  a 
glow  over  an  alcohol  flame,  then  dipped  in 
above    named  solutions  and  carried  up  in 
the  canals  with  a  root  canal  filler,  with  a 
zigzag  side  movement,  which   prevents  the 
cotton  from  slipping.    The  instrument  must 
be  blunt  and   as  large  in  size  as  the  canal 
allows.      Every  piece  is    to  be   condensed, 
and  larger  instruments  can  be  used  farther 
from  the  apex.     With  a  piece  of  spunk  the 
whole  mass  is  pressed   in   as    soon  as    the 
canals  are  flush. 

The  carbonized  cotton  does  not  roll  to- 
gether or  stop   up  the  canals  as  readily  as 
the   common   cotton   often    does.     Should 
that  happen,  however,  it  can  be  remedied 
with  a  probe.'    In  piercing  the  cotton  with 
the  latter,  it  is  pulverized  and  carried  up  to 
the  apex.     It  can  be  pressed  in  the  nar- 
rowest  fissures   and  canals,    even  in   such 
where  one's  finest  instruments  do  not  go. 
Any  surplus  is  taken  off  and  the  cavity  well 
syringed  or  washed   out  with  cotton  satu- 
rated in  alcohol.     The  filling  is  again  con- 
densed with  cotton  or  bibulous  paper  and 
any  moisture  taken  out  with  hot  air.     Per- 
fect dryness  makes   the  cotton    much  more 
valuable.     The  cavity  is  now  to  be  exca- 
vated   and    any    filling    can    be   inserted 
directly  on  the  cotton.    It  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  close  root-canal  fillings  as  well 
as  pulp  cappings  absolutely  hermetically. 
Our  cements  are  all  porous  and  do  not  give 
any  satisfaction.     Gold   and   tin,  or  both 
together,  are  the  beat,  but  if  it  is  necessary 
to  insert  cement  or  amalgam   fillings  it  is 
wise  to  cover  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  with 
above  named  materials  or  with  gutta-percha. 


In  front  teeth,  where  the  anteriot  walls 
are  thin,  I  always  line  the  latter  with  gold 
to  give  the  tooth  a  natural  api)earance. 

The  carbonized  cotton  is  the  best  filling 
material  for  root-canals  of  temporary  teeth. 
It  can  be  easily  worked  in  the  wide  canals, 
does  not  irritate,  and  the  saliva  cannot 
change  its  quality. 

As  a  non-conductor  it  can  -be  used  with 
advantage  under  metal  fillings. 

As  a  hemostatic  it  is  excellent.  While 
the  common  cotton  decomposes  and  often 
causes  secondary  hemorrhage  in  attempting 
to  remove  it  from  the  wound,  the  carbon- 
ized cotton  does  not  irritate  the  tissue  in  the 
least.  Of  course  it  has  to  be  handled  more 
carefully  to  prevent  it  from  pulverizing.  But 
if  wound  around  common  cotton  and  satu- 
rated with  an  antiseptic  it  works  very  well. 

It  makes  an  ideal  pulp-capper  with  some 
antiseptics  dissolved  in  alcohol. 

Together  with  a  solution  of  20  per  cent, 
formalin  and  engenol  it  is  the  best  material 
after  pulp  amputations.  Those  particles  of 
the  pulp  left  after  the  amputation,  the  ca- 
nals being  inaccessible  or  the  patient  too 
nervous  to  remove  everything,  do  not  retain 
their  vitality  long.  Above  mixture  devi- 
talizes them  quick  and  keeps  them  entirely 
aseptic.  In  such  cases  the  rubber-clam  has 
to  be  put  on.  If  there  is  any  pain  it  soon 
passes  off.  This  preparation  excels  Dr. 
Miller's  bi-chloride  thymol  paste,  which 
also  discolors  the  teeth. 

Formalin,  as  well  known,  is  a  splendid 
article  to  harden  anatomical  preparations, 
preserving  their  natural  color  at  the  same 
time.  This  property  makes  it  a  splendid 
mummifying  agent.  The  carbonized  cot- 
ton being  worked  in  the  canals  carries  the 
formaldehyd  in  the  canal  iculi  and  stores  it 
up  there  as  a  permanent  antiseptic  and  co- 
agulant. 

In  many  cases  of  diseased  teeth,  espe- 
cially in  blind  abscesses  which  had  been 
treated  by  prominent  dentists  without  suc- 
cess, I  was  able  to  bring  forth  an  entire 
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cure  io  a  short  time  with  the  carbonized 
cotton  method. 

Such  cases  prove  more  than  all  statistics. 
I  believe,  therefore,  I  can  well  recommend 
it  as  one  of  the  most  effective  and  surest 
weapons  in  our  efforts  to  fight  the  different 
diseases  of  teeth. 

Prominent  dentists  in  Sweden,  Norway, 
Denmark,  Germany,  Austria  and  France 
have  pronounced  the  material  and  the  meth- 
od as  very  useful,  and  some  even  call  it  an 
"ideal"  one. 


A  LOW  FUSING  ALLOY. 


Below  is  a  valuable  laboratory  contribu- 
tion, taken  from  Dent€d  Register  SLud  written 
by  Dr.  Grant  Molyneaux.  The  subject 
cannot  fail  to  interest  those  who  would  keep 
their  laborator}^  equipment  abreast  with  the 
times : 

*'  Wood's  metal  has  been  used  in  dentistry 
for  many  years  and  is  known  to  contain 
bismuth,  cadmium,  tin  and  lead.  The  alloy 
before  you  contains  the  same  ingredients  as 
Wood's  metal,  the  proportions  being  changed 
so  as  to  produce  an  alloy  that  may  be  cast 
into  a  modeling  compound  or  wet  plaster  of 
paris  impression  and  give  a  smooth,  accurate 
model  or  die  in  metal.  The  advantage  of 
being  able  to  cast  metal  directly  with  wet 
plaster  or  modeling  compound  can  be  ap- 
preciated by  all  practitioners  of  experience, 
if  the  models  or  die  be  accurate. 

'<We  feel  safe  in  saying  that  a  metal 
composed  of  five  (5)  parts  of  bismuth,  three 
(3)  parts  of  lead,  two  (2)  parts  of  tin  and 
two  (2)  parts  of  cadmium,  properly  com- 
pounded, will  produce,  when  poured  into 
either  of  the  above  named  impression  mate- 
rials, a  more  perfect  model  than  can  be  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  plaster.  But  a  model  of 
this  metal  cannot  be  used  in  place  of  plaster 
in  all  cases,  as  in  vulcanite,  or  celluloid 
work,  for  the  fusing  point  of  the  metal  is 
about  130°  F. 

**It  is  especially  designed  for  the  making 


of  a  perfect  die  and  counter-die  with  the 
expenditure  of  not  over  five  minutes'  time, 
and  with  the  very  simplest  kind  o£  appara- 
tus. By  the  use  of  such  an  alloy  the  diffi- 
culties of  sand-molding  are  overcome  and  the 
production  of  a  perfectly  adapted  plate  is 
the  result.  To  successfully  use  this,  or  anj 
low-fusing  alloy,  several  points  must  be  con- 
stantly observed  :  1st.  Castings  are  sharpest 
and  nearest  perfect  when  the  metal  is  poured 
close  to  the  congealing  point.  2d.  Over- 
heating causes  a  loss  of  time  and  dete'riora- 
tion  of  the  alloy.  3d.  To  make  a  perfect 
and  smooth  casting  in  modeling  compound 
the  impression  should  be*  first  oiled  and  then 
the  alloy  is  cast  in  a  mush-like  consistency, 
when  it  will  fall  in  a  thick,  soft  mass  into  the 
impression,  which  is  quickly  jarred  on  the 
table,  cooled  in  water  and  separated.  A 
little  practice  will  enable  the  operator  to 
produce  a  perfect  model  in  every  instance. 
4th.  Take  a  plaster  impression  directly 
from  the  mouth,  soak  it  thoroughly  with 
sperm  oil,  and  pour  the  alloy  at  a  little 
higher  temperature  than  for  modeling  com- 
pound and  let  stand  until  cold.  5th.  In 
order  to  obtain  a  thick  base  for  the  model 
take  a  thin  copper  strip,  in  lieu  of  this  take 
a  strip  of  heavy  writing  paper,  about  ten  or 
twelve  inches  long  and  two  inches  wide, 
wrap  around  the  impression  and  hold  in  place 
by  snappmg  over  it  a  small  rubber  band. 
Fill  in  spaces  between  band  and  impression 
with  soft  putty,  which  will  always  be  ready 
for  use  by  being  kept  under  water.  A  half- 
pound  screw-top  vaseline  jar  half  filled  with 
soft  putty  and  covered  with  water  will  keep 
pretty  soft  for  years.  6th.  To  make  counter- 
die,  wrap  the  copper  strip  around  the  base  of 
the  die  and  fill  all  undercuts  and  unnecessary 
parts  with  the  putty,  paint  over  the  surface 
with  whiting  dissolved  in  water  or  alcohol, 
and  cast  the  alloy  as  cold  as  possible. 

* 'Before  remelting  castings  they  should  be 
cleaned  of  all  putty  and  other  dirt ;  if, 
however,  the  metal  becomes  contaminated, 
it  can  be  heated  until  it  becomes  perfectly 
fluid,  when  the  impurities  can  be  reraoveti 
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with  a  piece  of  blotting  paper.     One  illus- 
tration of  the  use  of  this  alloy  may  be  sug- 
gestive  of  its  many  valuable  applications : 
In  adapting  a  gold  or  platinum  base  for  full 
dentures    where    the    recession    over  the 
tuberosities  and  anterior  ridge  is  so  great 
as  to  make  eand-molding  without  a  core  ab- 
solutely impossible.     Make  the  model  or  die 
of  fusible  alloy  by  casting  into  the  impres- 
sion.    For  such  a  case  always  use  plaster, 
as  this  can  be  broken  off  in  such  a  manner 
as  to   be  restored  and  a  seaoud  die  cast. 
Upon    this   second  the   relief   or  vacuum 
chamber, 'made  of  block  tin,  can  be  attached, 
with  thick  shellac  varnish,  or  the  relief  can 
be  first  trimme'd  out  of  the  impression.  Use 
the  second  die  for  the  first  stamping  of  the 
plate,  making  the  adaptation  to  the  under- 
cut as  close  as  possible  with  riveting  ham- 
mer.   Try  the  plate  in  the  mouth  and  prop- 
erly trim   and  wire  if  necessary.     Replace 
on  the  used  die  and  wrap  the  plate  and  die 
with  one  covering   of  cheese-cloth  or  thin 
paper,  and  place  in  the  Parker  shot  s wedg- 
ing device  and  swedge.    The  plate  cannot 
now  be  removed  from  the  die,  but  by  plac- 
ing the  same  in  hot  water  the  metal  will  run 
out  of  the  plate,  leaving  it   unchanged  in 
shape.     It  can  now  be   polished,  and  after 
transferring  the  relief  from  the  old  die  to 
the  unused  one,  the  plate  is  sprung  onto  it, 
and  swaging  with    shot   and    melting  the 
metal  out  as  before,  will   leave  the  plate 
with  an  adaptation  that  cannot  be  procured 
by  any  other  method. 

''In  taking  an  impression  for  metal  cast- 
ings, it  should  be  a  little  thicker  than  usual, 
and  any  number  of  dies  can  be  made  from 
the  same  impression,  all  of  which  will  be 
alike. 

"The  compounding  of  this  alloy  requires 
the  greatest  of  care  in  protecting  it  from 

the  action  of  the  air  during  the  first  melt- 
ing and  in  the  manner  of  adding  the  metals, 
as  it  never  again  approaches  the  first  heat. 
Except  by  carelessness,  the  metal  will  remain 
permanent  in  composition  and  working 
qualities  indefinitely. 


''The  necessary  expense  of  this  alloy, 
which  at  first  may  seem  unreasonable,  will 
be  saved  in  the  saving  of  time  in  one  diffi- 
cult case.  After  two  years  of  constant  use 
of  this  metal  I  can  positively  state  that  it 
will  meet  all  the  claims  of  this  clinic." 


CANADIAN  CORRESPON- 
DENCE. 


Editor  American  Dental  Weekly: 

The  air  is  so  full  of  war  rumors  that  I  can 
think  of  little  else.  Here  in  Canada  Anglo- 
Saxon  blood  courses  more  quickly  through 
our  veins  at  the  thought  of  stirring  times 
ahead.  One  could  more  readily  talk  politics 
than  dentistry  at  such  a  crisis,  but  that  is 
not  my  task.  I  must  apologize  for  longer 
delay  than  was  intended,  which  apology  I 
hope  you  will  accept  in  good  faith  without 
the  explanation,  that  would  be  uninterest- 
ing to  your  readers. 

The  event  of  the  past  month  in  Canadian 
dentistry  was  undoubtedly  the  annual  meet 
of  the  Ontario  Dental  Society  at  Toronto. 
The  management  of  the  Ontario  Dental  So- 
ciety have  always  tried  to  provide  the  very 
best  and  latest  for  the  program,  and  it  has 
been  the  custom  for  some  years,  in  addition 
to  our  local  talent,  to  invite  some  specialist 
from  the  United  States — ^soine  one  whose 
preeminent  ability  in  a  certain  direction, 
entitles  him  to  the  confidence  and  respect  of 
the  reading  and  thinking  dentist.  This  year 
it  was  our  good  fortune  to  secure  Dr.  G.  V. 
Black,  of  Chicago,  to  talk  to  us  about 
"Amalgam,"  and  by  means  of  his  instru- 
ments demonstrated  to  us  what  an  utterly 
depraved  material  it  is  as  ordinarily  manipu- 
lated. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  further  encroach 
on  your  space  by  telling  about  Dr.  Black's 
address  and  clinics,  as  it  is  probably  a  familiar 
subject  to  your  readers.  The  members  of 
the  Toronto  Dental  Society  met  Dr.  Black 
two  days  before  his  address  to  the  Ontario 
Society  and  put  into  his  steel  tubes  about 
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forty  filliDgs  of  the  alloys  used  by  them. 
The  report  of  results  will  appear  in  the  May 
number  of  the  Dominion  Dental  Journal. 
The  Ontario  Society  was  especially  fortunate 
in  the  fact  that  Dr.  C  N.  Johnson  and  Dr. 
Fred  B.  Noyes,  both  of  the  Windy  City, 
accompanied  Dr.  Black  and  took  part  in  our 
proceedings.  Dr.  Johnson  is  always  a  wel- 
come visitor  to  our  annual  meetings  and 
generally  times  his  visits  to  his  native 
province  so  as  take  in  the  Ontario  Dental 
Society  meeting. 

Dr.  Fred.  B.  Noyes  proved  himself  an  in- 
defatigable assistant  to  Dr.  Black  and  made 
himself  a  host  of  friends  during  his  visit  to 
Toronto. 

The  officers  elected  at  the  business  session 
of  the  Ontario  Society  were:  President,  Dr. 
G.  S.  Martin,  Toronto  Junction ;  Vice- 
President,  Dr.  J.  M.  Brumacombe,  Bow- 
man ville  ;  Treasurer,  Dr.  Carl  E.  Klotz,  St. 
Catharines ;  Secretary,  Dr.  W.  Cecil  Trot- 
ter, B.A.,  Toronto. 

Since  my  last  letter  to  you  two  prominent 
members  of  the  profession  in  the  city  of 
Toronto  have  died,  Dr.  Charles  P.  Lennox 
and  Dr.  Fen  ton.  Dr.  Lennox  was  for  many 
years  prior  to  his  death  the  efficient  and 
trusted  ']^reasurer  of  the  Ontario  Dental 
Society,  and  will  be  missed  in  both  the  pro- 
vincial and  city  societies  as  one  ever  willing 
to  do  his  share  at  no  matter  what  sacrifice. 
Dr.  Fenton  lost  his  life  on  the  afternoon  of 
Good  Friday  as  the  result  of  a  runaway 
while  driving  with  a  nervous  horse.  A  part- 
nership had  existed  between  Drs.  Patterson 
and  Fenton  for  over  forty  years — unprece- 
•dented  so  far  as  I  have  heard  in  the  annals 
of  the  profession.  Dr.  Patterson,  the  senior 
member  of  the  firm,  is  Dr.  C.  N.  Johnson's 
father-in-law,  and  under  their  preceptorship 
Dr.  Johnson  spent  his  student  life  before  ob- 
taining his  L.D  S.  degree. 

The  Montreal  dentistsspeak  highly  of  their 
treatment  by  the  Vermont  State  Dental 
Society  during  their  recent  visit  to  Rutland, 
and  ftre  only  sorry  so  few  of  their  members 
availed  themsevles  of  the  opportunity. 


I  forgot  to  say  in  passing  that,  Bimulta- 
neously  with  the  meeting  of  the  Ontario 
Dental  Society,  an  anniversary  session  was 
held  to  commemorate  the  thirtieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  incorporation  of  the  dental  pro- 
fession in  Ontario.  Many  interesting  papers 
were  read,  and  many  interesting  letters  were 
received  from  the  "old  timers,'' who  laid 
the  foundations  of  our  profession  so  wisely 
so  many  years  ago. 

Dr.  H.  T.  Wood,  of  Toronto,  wh6  has  a 
continuous  record  as  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  since  the  incorporation,  March 
4th,  1868,  read  a  deeply  interesting  paper, 
**  Dentistry  in  Ontario  Previous  to  1868." 
Dr  Marshall,  of  Belleville,  read  a  paper, 
**  Thirty  Years  Progress  in  Dentistry  in 
Ontario  1868-98." 

Dr.  R.  J.  Husband,  of  Hamilton,  con- 
cluded this  unusually  interesting  symposium 
by  a  paper,  "Our  Responsibility  for  the 
Future  of  Dentistry  in  Ontario." 

Dr.  Mclnnes,  of  Brandon,  President  of 

the  Manitoba  Dental  Society,  was  a  visitor 

at  the  Ontario  Dental  Society. 

Canuck. 
Toronto,  April  27,  1898. 


Formaldeliyde  for  Burns. 

Another  use  for  this  germicide  is  noted 
in  Modern  Medical  Science  : 

"  Some  of  the  medical  journals  of  Paris 
are  just  now  recommending  formaldehyde 
in  the  treatment  of  burns,  compresses 
soaked  in  a  ten-per-cent.  solution  being  ap- 
plied to  the  affected  part.  It  is  Faid  that 
in  twenty  minutes  all  the  pain  ceases, 'and 
that  continued  renewal  of  the  application 
causes  all  traces  of  the  burn  to  disappear, 
so  that  not  the  slightest  redness  of  the  skin 
is  left.  This  goes  with  the  ptomain- toxic 
element  in  burns,  lately  observed." 


When  caries  extend  to  the  bifurcation  of 
roots,  make  a  mat  of  two  or  three  layers  of 
tin,  place  it  in  the  bifurcation  and  use  it  as 
a  base  in  filling  the  rest  of  the  cavity  with 
amalgam. 
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«'  X7N0LE  GEORGE. 


>» 


Chicago,  April  28th,  1898. 

A    lovefeast  and  congratulatory  dinner 

^^as  given  in  honor  of  Dr.  George  Gushing, 

at  the  Leland  Hotel,  Ghicago,  last  evening, 

under  the  auspices  of  the  Odontological 
Society,  of  which  he  was  the  first  president. 
Covers  were  spread  for  about  sixty  of  our 
leading 'men. 

The  object  of  the  dinner  was  to  bid 
farewell  to  **  Uncle  George,"  who  concluded 
yesterday  his  active  career,  to  remove  to 
California  in  order  to  regain  his  health,  and 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the 
land  of  sunshine  and  flowers. 

Greater  honor  and  homage  was  never 
|mid  to  any  of  the  pillars  of  our  profession 
than  that  which  *  *  Uncle  George  "  received 
)ast  evening.  After  partaking  of  a  modest 
banquet,  about  twenty-five  of  those  present 
in  their  turn  eulogized  our  dear  old  friend 
in  a  most  beautiful  manner.  More  sincere 
toasts  expressive  of  deeper  gratitude  to  any 
one  man  I  have  never  had  the  pleasure  of 
listening  to.  His  sturdy  and  faithful  qual- 
ities were  beautifully  set  forth,  and  must 
indeed  have  made  these  hours  (as  Uncle 
George  put  it  himself)  ''  the  saddest  and 
most  happy  moments  of  his  life." 

The  toastmaster  (the  president  of  the 
Odontological  Society),  Dr.  James  C  Reid, 
during  the  course  of  the  evening  called  on 
about  twenty-five  men  who  expressed  their 
admiration  and  their  good  will  toward 
**  Uncle  George."  All  of  them  responded 
most  willingly,  and  it  was  evident  to  all 
that  their  responses  came  directly  from  their 
hearts.  Some  of  the  toasts  were  given  by 
the  following:  L.  P.  Haskell,  Wm.  A. 
Stevens  (fraternity),  A.  E.  Brown  (early 
practice  in  Chicago),  C.  N.  Johnson  (teacher 
and  pupil),  G.  V.  Black  (Illinois  State 
Dental  Society),  A.  W.  Harlan  (First 
State  Board),  T.  W.  Brophy,  Dr.  James 
Lesley,  of  Cincinnati ;  EdmondNoyes,  J.  W. 


Krauss,  A.  O.  Hunt,  followed  by  about 
nine  or  ten  of  the  younger  men. 

Venerable  Dr.  James  Lesley,  of  Cincin- 
nati, delivered  an  oration  so  full  of  beau- 
tiful sentiment  and  sincerity,  that  its  im- 
pressions on  the  hearts  and  minds  of  those 
present  will  never  be  forgotten. 

Dr.  J.  Lesley  has  been  a  dentist  for  sixty 
years,  although  retired  from  active  practice 
thirty  years  ago.  He  was  the  discoverer  of 
the  cohesive  properties  of  gold. 

Dear  **  Uncle  George"  was  so  overcome 
by  the  beautiful  expressions  of  praise  and 
thanks  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  he 
responded  in  his  good  old  hearty  way.  God 
bless  him,  and  let  him  spend  the  remainder 
of  his  yekrs  in  health  and  happiness,  and 
keep  him  for  us  all,  is  the  wish  of  every 
practitioner  throughout  the  United  States. 

Chicago  Correspondent.  h.  h.  s. 


Odontalgia  After   Palp   Extirpa- 
tion. 


It  is  rather  an  unusual  thing  to  have  a 
tooth  remain  sensitive  to  thermal  changes 
after  the  pulp  has  been  removed,  but  oc- 
casionally such  cases  present  themselves, 
which  may  even  increase  in  intensity  from 
continued  irritation  until  odontalgia  super- 
venes. Such  a  case  was  cited  by  Dr.  L.  S. 
Goble,  in  the  Dental  Cosmos.  The  pulp  had 
been  devitalized  and  one  or  two  of  the  nerve 
canals  filled.  The  pulp  chamber  was  filled 
with  amalgam.  A  small  nerve  fibril  re- 
maining in  the  anterior  root  had  kept  up  a 
continual  state  of  responsiveness  to  thermal 
changes.  Relief  was  obtained  by  destroying 
the  remaining  fibrils. 

The  citation  of  this  case  brings  to  mind 
several  such  cases  which  have  been  observed 
from  time  to  time  in  past  years  One  case 
especially  was  very  preplexing,  and  the 
trouble  hard  to  locate.  First  upper  molar 
with  an  exposed  nerve,  which  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  devitalize,  was  treated  and  filled. 
The  process  of  devitalization  was  accom- 
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plished  with  anenical  paste,  the  nerves  ex- 
tracted and  the  roots  filled  in  the  moal  way. 
Some  weeks  after  the  tooth  had  been  filled, 
the  patient  returned  complaining  of  pain  and 
sensitiveness  in  the  tooth.  Supposing  it  to 
be  a  case  of  pericementitis,  which  would 
probably  pass  away  from  local  applications, 
the  gum  was  accordingly  painted  with  a 
preparation  of  iodin.  Patient  again  re- 
turned with  no  relief  and  complained  that 
even  warm  tea  was  unbearable.  Knowing 
this  tooth  to  be  devitalized  the  first  thought 
was  that  it  must  be  some  other  tooth  which 
had  set  up  a  reflex  pain.  Careful  examina- 
tion did  not  reveal  any  trouble  in  the  other 
teeth,  and  repeated  tests  proved  conclusively 
that  it  was  either  this  filled  tooth  which  was 
causing  the  trouble  or  the  patient  was  affected 
with  an  abnormal  imagination^  The  filling 
was  removed  and  the  roots  opened,  which 
revealed  the  fact  that  there  was  remaining 
in  the  posterior  buccal  root  the  smallest  bit 
of  a  nerve  fibril.  This  was  at  once  removed , 
the  tooth  refilled  and  remained  comfortable 
ever  after.  It  seems  yet  a  mystery  how 
such  a  small  bit  of  nerve  substance  could 
have  caused  such  acute  pain  from  thermal 
changes,  being  protected,  too,  by  the  over- 
lying tissues  of  alveolar  process  and  gum. 

If  practitioners  would  only  take  the 
trouble,  many  cases  of  interest  might  be 
cited  as  incidents  of  ofiice  practice. 

H.  H.  Johnson. 


Upper  Impressions. 

You  are  directed  to  scrape  the  model 
where  the  roof  of  the  mouth  is  soft,  to  in- 
sure a  good  adaptation  of  the  plate ;  but 
even  this  will  not  suffice  where  it  is  desirable 
to  carry  the  plate  back  to  the  full  extent  of 
the  hard  palate,  for  the  reason  that  the  tis- 
sue is  soft,  as  a  rule,  across  the  entire  vault, 
any  scraping  will  be  guess-work.  The  im- 
pression taken  in  plaster  will  mark  this  soft 
tissue  very  nearly  in  its  normal  position — a 
condition  undesirable,  because  a  plate  ought 
to  fit  up] very  snugly  just  at  this  point.  Now 


for  the  point  under  consideration.  A  piece 
of  softened  wax  about  half  an  inch  thicks 
placed  across  the  posterior  part  of  the  im* 
pression  tray  and  pressed  to  place  in  the 
mouth,  will  push  the  soft  tissue  up  to  where 
there  will  be  a  solid  roof  for  the  plate  to  rest 
against.  Now,  with  this  wax  left  in  the  cup, 
sufficient  plaster  is  added  and  the  impression 
taken  in  the  usual  way.  The  atmospheric 
pressure  thus  obtained  is  something  remark- 
able, as  evidenced  by  the  resistance  met  in 
removing  the  impression  and  in  the  fit  of 
the  plate.  a. 


Was  It  Foreordained  P 


Was  it  foreordained  that  I  should  be  a 
dentist  ?   When  I  was  a  small  boy,  a  servant 
found  in  the  public  road  near  our  home  ia 
Mississippi  a  buckskin  bag  containing  a  hand- 
ful of  artificial  tooth-crowns  of  the  wood- 
pivot  variety.     These  were  laid  away  for 
the  owner,  who  might  chance  to  come  that 
way  again,  but  did  not,. and  when  I  became 
a  dentist  they  were  handed  to  me  as  part  of 
my  inheritance ;  and  many  a  one  of  theni 
have  I  used  since  my  initiation  into  dental 
ranks      While  they  have  been  superseded 
by  the  modern  crown,  yet  I  find  them  handy 
for  temporary  purposes  quite  often. 

Those  were  the  days  of  the  itinerant  den- 
tist, who  made  his  thousands  traveling  from 
one  plantation  to  another  and  faring  sumptu- 
ously every  day.  Often  would  he  lay  aside 
his  excavators  and  mount  the  horse  for  a 
fox  chase  or  a  deer  hunt. 

The  planters  were  glad  to  entertain  him 
for  days,  if  he  were  an  egreeable,  educated 
man,  for  the  social  pleasure  as  well  as  to- 
have  his  professional  skill.  Reverie  carries- 
me  back  to  the  days  of  Auld  Lang  Syne, 
when,  with  my  red  saddle  and  my  pony^ 
and  my  dog  and  my  gun  and  my  fishing 
tackle  I  was  the  happy  country  boy.  But 
I  awake  to  the  fact  that  the  strife  of  war 
has  laid  waste.  A  new  r^im^  is  upon  us,, 
and  again  war  is  heard. 

B.  H.  Catching. 
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Associate  Work. 


It  has  been  said  by  Dr.  Taft  that  *'  So 
great  is  the  importance  of  association  work 
regarded,  no  one  of  any  reasonable  profes- 
sional ambition  can  afford  to  stand  aloof 
from  or  refuse  to  participate  in  it." 

And  yet  there  are  thousands  of  good  men 
in  the  profession  who  do  stand  aloof.  Men, 
too,  who  would  be  a  power  in  associate 
work.  And  yet  it  seems  almost  impossible 
to  get  them  to  join  the  four  thousand  who 
are  banded  together  for  mutual  improvement 
and  for  the  advancement  of  the  profession. 
Every  advance  made  in  the  profession  re- 
dounds to  the  benefit  of  the  non-associates 
indirectly.  It  must  be  that  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  them,  if  they  were  deprived  of 
the  indirect  results  of  associate  work,  would 
be  brought  face  to  face  with  the  necessity 
for  it.  They  are  honorable  practitioners,  per- 
fectly ethical,  and  seem  to  love  their  pro- 
fession, but  at  the  same  time  are  manifesting 
an  indifference  which  they  do  not  seem  to 


realize  is  a  hindrance  to  their  personal  weL 
fare,  to  say  nothing  of  the  profession  to 
which  they  owe  so  much. 

To  enlist  the  interest  of  these  men  has 
been  a  question  of  live  importance  since  as- 
sociate work  began.  State  associations  move 
annually  from  place  to  place  in  a  kind  of 
missionary  spirit,  and  do  arouse  some  to  be- 
come fellow  workers.  But  the  majority  are 
still  out  of  the  fold.  Will  it  always  be  so? 
Can't  there  be  some  way  devised  by  which- 
these  good  men  can  be  brought  in  ?  Can't 
it  be  shown  to  them  that  it  is  to  their  interest 
to  become  active  members  of  their  State 
association?  Personal  solicitation  will  ac- 
complish much.  We  can  now  point  to  one 
of  the  most  active  men  in  a  State  associa- 
tion who  stood  aloof  for  years  thinking  those 
banded  together  in  associate  work  cared  not 
to  have  him.  An  urgent  invitation  induced  . 
him  to  attend  one  meeting,  and  he  has  at- 
tended every  one  since.  He  saw  that  it  was 
good  for  him  to  be  there,  and  that  he  was 
welcomed  as  an  associate  member,  and  that 
what  he  had  to  say  was  listened  to  and 
appreciated. 

Would  it  not  be  well  to  select  the  very 
best  man  for  president,  and  keep  him  in 
office  for  a  term  of  years?  He  would  then 
feel  a  greater  responsibility  resting  upon 
him,  and  would  exert  himself  to  extend 
the  usefulness  of  the  association.  He  would 
better  learn  the  individuals  of  his  associa- 
tion, and  could  apportion  the  work  so  as  to 
enlist  the  interest  of  each  member.  He 
would  feel  that  for  not  only  one  meeting 
was  he  responsible,  but  would  actually  have 
the  whole  work  upon  his  shoulders. 

This  plan  would  not  please  those  who 
simply  attend  from  year  to  year  hoping  to  be 
made  president,  and,  as  is  so  often  the  case, 
after  they  have  been  elected  president  they 
retire  forever  from  the  association.  A  large 
number  of  ex-presidente  of  the  Georgia 
Society  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  such  a 
society  is  in  existence,  as  they  never  attend 
its  meetings.    They  have  had  all  they  wanted 
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and  are  satisfied.  Such  men  are  a  greater 
drawback  to  associate  progress  than  ten 
times  the  number  of  those  who  were  never 
members  of  the  association. 

Elect  a  president  and  have  it  understood 
that  if  he  makes  a  faithful  officer,  shows 
special  fitness  for  the  work,  increases  the  in- 
terest in  it,  he  will  be  re-elected  so  long  as 
he  performs  his  duties  faithfully. 


Wars  and  Rumors  of  War. 


It  is  now  no  longer  newspaper  stories 
manufactured  to  order  and  specially  guaran- 
teed to  produce  the  requisite  excitement,  but 
it  is  actual  hostilities.  We  are  at  war  with 
Spain.  The  fact  will  be  more  apparent  that 
war  actually  exists,  when  it  is  known  that 
it  is  proposed  to  treat  the  members  and 
visitors  of  the  Georgia  Dental  Society  to  a 
free  naval  engagement  off  the  shores  of  St. 
Simon's  in  June.  And  according  to  Dr. 
Atkinson,  who  has  made  an  investigation, 
the  world  renowned  Jack  Clancy  propo^e^  to 
serve,  as  a  special  delicacy,  Spanish  flotillas, 
torpedoes  and  gunboats  according  to  order, 
provided  the  supply  is  not  exhausted  by  that 
time. 

Yes,  war  is  on  and  warm  blood  seems  to 
be  getting  warmer  and  things  are  at  a  boil- 
ing point  everywhere.  Governments  dis- 
agree, fall  out  and  fight ;  congressmen  and 
se  )ators  forget  their  dignity  and  engage  in 
petty  scraps;  private  citizens  fight  and  scratch 
and  kill  each  other,  and  the  flames  have 
spread  to  the  dental  profession. 

Failing  to  get  recognition  in  time  to  enlist 
the  fighters  in  the  ranks  of  the  army  and 
navy,  they  must  war  among  themselves. 
The  examiners  and  faculties  have  had  their 
little  spat,  but  have  cooled  down  for  awhile. 
Before  hostlliiies  ceased,  however,  many  red- 
hot  editorials  and  speeches  were  recorded  as 
a  part  of  the  history  of  our  profession. 

Hot  editorials  are  still  the  order  of  the 
day,  and  one  New  York  correspondent  of  a 
Western  journal  has  so  much  war  spirits 


aboard  that,  having  no  one  to  fight  himaelf, 
he  is  elated  over  the  fact  that  things  are 
waxing  warm,  as  it  makes  spicy  reading. 

Things  are  at  such  a  state  that  a  man  does 
not  feel  safe  in  taking  the  lead  in  any  enter- 
prise or  reform  for  the  good  of  the  profession 
for  fear  of  being  accused  of  having  some 
improper  motives  l)ehind  it  all.  Personal 
jealousies  and  pecuniary  interests  sometimes 
present  two  sides  of  a  queston  coming  to 
view  at  the  same  time. 

The  dental  manufacturers,  unable  to  keep 
cool  amid  the  excitement,  have  also  picked 
up  differences,  and  two  prominent  houses  are 
at  war.  The  West  has  invaded  the  territory 
of  the  East  without  permission  or  invitation 
and  has  been  reaping  in  the  rich  spoils.  The 
East  says  hold,  friend,  show  up  as  to  how 
you  got  rightful  possession  of  that.  The 
courts  will  decide,  and  justly,  we  hope. 

H.  H.  Johnson. 


Belated  but  Appreciated. 

A  weekly  dental  journal  was  established 
on  September  9,  1897,  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  by 
Dr.  B.  H.  Catching. 

The  projecting  of  an  enterprise  of  this 
sort  certainly  indicates  vim  and  pluck  on 
the  part  of  the  editor  and  owners,  and  espe- 
cially so  since  other  efforts  of  the  same  sort 
have  been  inaugurated  in  the  past  which 
did  not  receive  a  sustaining  support,  and 
were  forced  out  of  the  field. 

We  have  always  given  Dr.  Catching 
credit  for  energy  and  perseverance  consid- 
erably above  the  lot  of  ordinary  men,  but 
we  must  confess  that  when  tais  effort  was 
proposed  and  the  work  put  in  operation 
that  there  was  a  little  bit  of  misgiving  as  to 
succeas;  however,  as  the  journal  appears 
.  from  week  to  week,  this  misgiving  has  been 
fading  away  till  now  it  is  about  all  gone, 
and  we  entertain  strong  confidence  that  this 
will  be  one  of  the  permanent,  efficient  and 
valued  journals  of  the  profession. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  weekly 
medical  journals,  and  some  of  them  of  quite 
large  proportions ;  some  of  these  have  been 
well  sustained  for  many  years. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  there  is 
room  in  the  profession  for  a  weekly  dental 
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journal,  and  Dr.  Catching  seems  to  be  just 
the  man  for  this  work.  The  numbers  thus 
far  have  been  filled  with  interesdng  and 
valuable  material,  that  which  will  be  of  real 
service  to  the  busy  practitioner.  We  most 
heartily  commend  this  journal  to  the  pro- 
fession.— Denial  Be^^itter, 

The  above  from  the  stable  pen  of  Dr. 
Taft  cannot  fail  of  appreciation  by  those 
who  have  labored  earnestly  to  give  to  the 
profession  a  weekly  journal  worthy  of  con- 
fidence. 

Dr.  Taft  is  one  of  the  colossal  figures  of 
•dentistry  and  is  not  unmindful  of  those 
agencies  which  are  instrumental  in  main- 
taining a  high  professional  standard  and  in 
disseminating  knowledge.  He  has  observed, 
as  have  others,  that  The  American  Dental 
Weekl,7  has  sustained  a  character  from  the 
beginning  that  entitles  it  to  journalistic 
recognition  and  the  patronage  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  has  been  pleased  to  give  it  the 
above  commendatory  notice,  which  cannot 
be  misunderstood. 

The  Weekly  came  to  a  field  that  was 
not  occupied. 

It  has  furnished  its  readers  with  matter 
that  is  fresh  and  of  interest,  not  long  and 
irksome,  consequently  every  line  is  read. 

It  has  upheld  the  highest  conception  of 
professional  integrity. 

It  has  seen  the  monthly  journals  acknowl- 
edge its  success. 

It  will  continue  without  bombast  to  go  to 
the  profession  the  same  bright,  newsy  and 
select  journal,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past, 
making  friends  wherever  it  goes. 

Atkinson. 


Filliiiga  of  Gtold  and  Tin. 


The  dental  profession  of  America  is  in- 
-debled  to  Dr.  Ottolengui  for  the  public- 
spirited  manner  in  which  he  has  worked  to 
rid  the  profession  of  the  future  possibility 
of  patent  annoyances.  The  Southern  Branch 
of  the  National  unanimouslv  indorsed  his 
movement.  h.  h.  j. 


The  Board  of  Dental  Examiners  of  Flor- 
ida will  meet  in  Jacksonville  May  10. 


A  great  many  operators  use  tin  and  gold 
both  in  the  same  cavity,  and  justly  claim 
much  in  support  of  this  practice  from  the 
standpoint  of  saving  the  teeth  as  well  as  the 
physical  strain  upon  both  operator  and  pa- 
tient that  is  inflicted  when  gold  only  is  used. 
There  is  no  doubt  much  can  be  said  in  ad* 
vocacy  of  this  method  by  those  who  prac- 
tice it,  and  when  practical  results  are  the 
evidence  of  success  it  will  take  a  pretty  good 
man  to  refute  their  argument.  We  quote 
from  Dr.  C.  J.  Lyons,  in  Dental  Regiiter, 
his  method  of  preparing  this  material  for 
use,  and  if  be  succeeds  in  inducing  one 
practitioner  to  fill  posterior  teeth  after  his 
manner  he  will  have  done  the  world  good : 

'*  The  material  of  gold  and  tin,  known  as 
tin  gold,  is  prepared  by  laying  a  sheet  of  No. 
4,  5  or  6  non-cohesive  gold  foil  upon  a  sheet 
of  No.  4  extra-tough  tin  foil,  cutting  them 
into  2x4  strips  and  rolling  them  together 
into  a  soft  rope;  they  may  then  be  out  into 
short  pieces,  or  they  may  be  used  whole  in 
a  manner  similar  to  soft  gold  ribbons.  The 
material  is  inserted  on  exactly  the  same 
principle  as  fillings  of  non-cohesive  gold. 
The  instruments  are  the  same  as  used  for 
non-cohesive  gold,  except  that  the  chief 
requisite  being  that  they  have  square  and 
not  round  points,  as  a  large  part  of  the 
packing  is  done  with  the  side  of  the  instru- 
ment. 

"In  combinations  this  way  it  makes  no 
diflerence  if  a  slight  amount  of  moisture 
gets  on  the  receiving  surface  during  filling, 
as  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  progress  or 
success  of  the  operation,  for  the  material 
becomes  consolidated  subsequent  to  its  in- 
sertion, owing  to  an  electro-chemical  process 
through  which  the  tin  is  dissolved  and  rede- 
posited  upon  the  surface  of  the  gold,  and 
by  this  means  the  material  becomes  rigid 
and  all  parts  of  the  filling  thoroughly  bound 
together ;  at  the  same  time  a  slight  expan- 
sion of  the  material  takes  place,  leading  to 
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a  more  complete  closure  of  the  cavity.  In 
tin-gold  the  wedge  principle  is  used  for 
holding  in  the  filling.  One-fourth  sheet  of 
tin  and  three-fourths  of  a  sheet  of  gold  make 
the  best  qombination,  but  larger  proportions 
of  tin  may  be  used  successfully.  For  large 
cavities  one-half,  two  thirds,  or  even  whole 
sheets,  can  be  rolled  and  used  when  cut  into 
cubes  or  blocks. 

'<To  obtain  good  results  with  this  combi- 
nation, it  must  be  used  with  the  same  care 
and  accuracy  that  are  required  for  working 
gold." 

To  Avoid  the  Patient's  Breath. 


Dr.  Merriman,  in  Pacific  Oaaette^  says : 
We  are  subject  to  the  exhalations  of  our 
patients,  who  are  not  aware  that  the  breath 
exhaled  from  the  nostrils  is  unpleasant  to 
the  olfactory  nerves  of  the  practitioner, 
who  has  as  much  right  to  be  exempt  from 
it  as  that  the  patient  shall  expect  us  to  use 
aseptic  precautions.  When  you  find  that 
the  breath  exhaled  from  the  nostril  is  tar- 
nishing your  mirror  or  affecting  your  olfac- 
tory nerves,  say  to  your  patient,  "Excuse 
me,  I  wish  to  place  a  piece  of  paper  to  pre- 
vent the  breath  from  moistening  the  gold." 
Then  cut  a  piece  of  paper  that  will  slip 
under  the  folds  of  the  rubber-dam  that 
covers  the  upper  lip,  and  bend  it  in  front 
of  the  nostrils  to  form  a  funnel  so  that  the 
breath  exhaled  by  the  patient  will  be  con  • 
ducted  upward  and  away  from  the  operator 
and  the  operation. 


To  Make  Gutta-Percha  Points. 


To  make  your  own  gutta-percha  points  is 
proper  practice.  Any  good  "permanent" 
preparation  like  Jacob's  or  Caulk's  is  better 
than  base  plate,  being  stiffer.  Take  a  pol- 
ished glass  mixing  slab  and  warm  it,  then 
take  another  small  piece  of  clear  glass — 
photographic  plates  are  just  the  thing — and 
warm  that;  then  roll  your  warmed  s^utta- 
percha,  carrying  the  point  to  the  edge  of 


the  slab  and  graduate  it  to  suit  the  case  irk 
hand.  Aristol  powder,  iodoform  or  crys- 
tals  of  hydronapthal,  or  what  you  please,  in 
dry  form,  may  be  nicely  incorporated  in 
the  rolling  by  sprinkling  it  on  the  slab. 
The  merit  of  this  way  of  making  is  that 
one  can  see  just  what  is  being  done. 
Springfield,  Mass.  R. 


In  history  making  times  like  these  a 
truthful  record  of  passing  events  becomes 
an  imperative  need.  The  daily  newspaper 
is  ephemeral  and  not  easily  preserved  for 
reference.  The  American  Monthly  Review 
of  Reviews  has  all  the  value  of  the  news- 
paper, besides  distinctive  merits  of  its  own. 
As  an  epitome  of  current  history  it  is  com- 
plete, compact,  terse,  impartial,  absolutely- 
reliable,  and  judiciously  edited.  As  a  piece 
of  journalistic  history-writing  what  could 
be  more  brilliant  or  fascinating  than  the 
May  number  of  this  publication,  with  its 
story  of  the  Spanish-American  war-crisis  t 
Merely  as  a  souvenir  of  this  past  eventful 
month  the  Review  has  a  certain  unique 
fitness. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Dental  Society  to  be  held  in  the  * 'Au- 
ditorium," Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  July  21 
and  23  inclusive,  the  exhibit  committee  are 
making  efforts  to  eclipse  all  past  records. 

Dr.  Harvey  Iredell,  of  New  Brunswick^ 
N.  J.,  has  been  chosen  chairman  of  the 
electrical  portion  of  the  exhibit.  He  will 
have  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  exhibitors 
both  a  500  and  110  volt  current.  Those 
having  water  motors  to  present  can  be  ac^ 
commodated  with  high  water  pressure  also* 

The  exhibitors  selecting  space  prior  to 
the  programme  going  to  print  will  be  men- 
tioned therein. 


The  injection  of  a  syringeful  of  lemoQ 
juice  into  the  nose,  after  it  has  been  cleaned 
of  clots,  will,  says  the  Medical  Suminary, 
stop  bleeding  after  everything  else  has 
failed. 
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CHIOAQO  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Chicago,  April  28,  1898. 
Editor  of  the  American  Dented  Weekly: 

Have  you  ever  been  mad  clear  through 
to  your  very  toes,  so  that  every  time  you 
stepped  you  could  feel  the  anger  jolt?  Have 
you  boiled  and  sizzled  and  swore  about 
something  that  had  happened  which  you 
fancied  was  not  right  ?  Have  you  brooded 
over  a  seeming  injustice  done  you  by  your 
fellow-man  till  all  the  sweetness  and  light 
had  gone  out  of  life  and  nothing  remained 
but  cinders  and  sourness?  And  then  after 
all  this  splutter  have  you  sat  down  quietly 
to  think  it  over  and  wound  up  by  conclud- 
ing that  there  was  not  really  so  very  much 
to  be  mad  about,  and  that  you  had  made  a 
pretty  precious  fool  of  yourself  to  no  ac- 
count ? 

Well,  I  guess  we  are  all  human — some  of 
us  more  so  than  others — and  I  suppose  we 
must  live  a  long  time  t)  learn  how  to  take 
the  little  pin  pricks  of  experience  and  look 
at  them  philosophically.  Some  of  us  never 
seem  to  learn,  no  matter  how  long  we  live, 
but  we  should  all  try  to  learn.  Most  of  the 
so-called  affronts  of  life  really  do  not  amount 
to  anything  after  all,  and  the  only  injury 
they  do  is  to  belittle  the  one  who  offers 
them. 

These  reflections  are  forced  upon  me  as  the 
result  of  an  occurrence  that  was  brought  to 
my  notice  the  other  day.  I  really  came 
very  nearly  getting  mad.  It  seems  that 
some  fakir  with  a  fake  was  traveling  through 
Canada,  trying  to  sell  to  the  dentists — for  a 


mere  pittance  of  $25 — a  wonderful  system 
of  painless  dentistry,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion that  I  was  using  it  and  strongly  eu- 
dorsing  it.  Now  if  there  is  anything  under 
the  blue  vault  of  heaven  that  I  have  not 
endorsed  it  is  these  so-called  painless  methods 
that  have  been  flaunted  before  the  populace 
in  the  past  few  years.  I  have  even  run  the 
gauntlet  of  being  called  old  fogyish  be- 
cause I  pinned  my  faith  more  to  delicate 
and  expert  manipulation  with  sharp  instru- 
ments, coupled  with  kindness,  than  I  did  to 
all  the  modern  and  mongrel  nostrums  on  the 
glutted  market.  And  then  this  is  not  the 
first  time  I  have  been  the  butt  of  the  fakir. 
A  chap  did  the  same  thing  with  me  in  one 
of  our  Western  States  several  years  since, 
and  only  within  the  last  few  months  word 
came  to  me  from  the  South  that  I  had  been 
quoted  as  using  and  recommending  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  filling  material  that  I  never 
have  used  except  in  a  test,  that  I  never 
shall  use  in  any  other  way,  and  that  I  should 
not  recommend  under  any  circumstances. 
*  Why  it  is  that  I  have  been  singled  out  by 
these  gentry  for  their  especial  prey  I  am  un- 
able to  conceive,  unless  it  is  because  I  have 
the  reputation  of  being  a  peaceful  man. 
Now  peace  is  all  right,  but  not  peace  at  the 
price  of  recommending  patent  and  secret 
nostrums,  and  while  I  am  not  a  fighting 
man,  yet,  in  the  language  of  the  Tennessee 

judge,  **By  the  eternal" but  hold  on,  if 

I  am  not  cautious  I  shall  be  getting  mad, 
and  that  would  hardly  be  consistent  with 
the  sermon  I  preached  a  moment  ago.  So 
I  had  better  take  up  a  collection  and  sing 
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the  doxology  on  this  theme.  I  need  some- 
thing to  dismiss  the  present  congregation  of 
reflections  from  my  mind. 

Solium  to  something  pleasahter.  In  a 
former  letter  I  told  you  of  the  anticipated 
departure  of  Dr.  Geo.  H.  Gushing  from 
Chicago  to  take  up  his  residence  in  Cali- 
fornia. He  expects  to  leave  tomorrow — 
April  29th— and  if  ever  man  carried  with 
him  the  good  wishes  of  his  fellows  Dr. 
Gushing  is  that  man.  Last  evening  about 
one  hundred  of  the  representative  members 

of  the  profession  in  Chicago  assembled  to  do 
him  honor,  in  the  form  of  a  complimentary 
dinner.  Mr.  Editor,  I  wish  you  might  have 
been  present.  It  would  have  made  you 
think  more  of  humanity  in  general  and 
your  profession  in  particular.  What  an 
outpouring  of  good-fellowship  that  was! 
What  an  incentive  to  young  men — so  to 
live  that  they  might  reap  a  tithe  of  the 
tribute  that  was  paid  that  glorious  old  man! 
Old  man — I  beg  pardon  —he  was  the  young- 
est ppirrt  in  the  party  III  health  may  at- 
tack liitn,  the  relentless  years  may  come  and 
go,  leaving  their  blight  upon  his  physical 
being,  but  not  all  the  powers  of  circumstance 
and  change,  not  all  the  petty  cares  that 
bombard  us  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
not  all  the  discouragements  that  float  on  the 
flotsam  and  jetsam  of  this  surging  life  of 
ours,  can  ever  dim  the  radiance  that  shines 
from  his  serene  and  noble  soul.  To  say 
everything  that  was  said  of  him  last  night 
would  fill  a  volume,  and  it  would  all  be  rare 
reading.  Nearly  thirty  speeches  were  made, 
each  bearing  a  message  of  love  and  esteem 
well  worth  a  lifetime  of  endeavor  to  win. 
It  was  an  occasion  never  to  be  forgotten  by 
those  assembled,  an  event  such  an  those  which 
make  men  better  and  braver  and  happier. 
"Uncle  George"  deserved  all  he  got,  and 
for  once  in  a  way  a  man  learned  the  true 
estimate  of  his  fellows  without  having  to 
die  to  do  it.  C.  N.  Johnson. 


MECHANICAL  TBAINIITO  FOl 
SUBQEONS. 


We  have  always  considered  a  mechA 
cal  mind  essential  to  surgery.  Often  ha 
we  watched  the  awkward  handling  of 
struments  by  physicians  who  presumed 
perform  surgical  operations.  Surgery 
strictly  mechanical,  and  not  many  phya 
cians  are  surgeons,  but  all  of  them  attem 
operations.  It  is  very  common  for  dentir. 
to  see  fractured  jaws  set  in  the  most  unskiL? 
ful  manner  by  physicians.  And  yet  mani 
physicians  hoot  at  the  idea  of  turning  sucii 
cases  over  to  dentists.  Some  of  the  mo^ 
skillful  surgeons  of  the  world  were  dental 
practitioners  and  thoroughly  learned  the 
deft  manipulation  of  instruments.  Bat  s&r 
what  Dr.  Ghas.  F.  Smith,  of  Providence, 
R.  I.,  says  on  the  subject  in  the  Atlantic' 
Medical  Weekly: 

''  Mechanical  skill,  ingenuity  and  the 
ability  to  use  hand  and  brain  together  are 
factors  wjich  have  had  more  to  do  with 
the  progress  of  civilization  in  all  its  branches 
than  any  other  contributions  of  the  human 
intellect.  But  that  credit  has  not  been 
given  to  the  mechanic. which  rightfully  be- 
longs to  him.  Mechanical  ingenuity  is 
worth  far  more  than  it  is  usually  rated.  It 
is  a  peculiarity  of  mind  which  evinces  con- 
siderable intelligence,  and  when  possessed 
by  one  otherwise  endowed  with  refinement 
and  culture,  becomes  well-nigh  invaluable. 

^*  Professional  men  of  all  kinds,  and  men 
of  letters,  have  been  inclined  to  look  down 
upon  the  principles  of  mechanics  and  to  re- 
gard the  best  demonstration  of  them  as 
something  below  their  ordinary  standard  of 
excellence. 

'^  But  that  the  educators  of  to-dav  are 

90 

beginnmg  to  realize  the  necessity  of  train- 
ing the  hand  to  serve  the  brain,  the  manual 
training  high  school  arises,  and  it  looks  now 
as  though  we  had  entered  upon  an  era  when 
we  shall  be  obliged  to  even  up  the  inequal- 
ities hitherto  existing  in  our  system  of  edu- 
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LAAQation,  sacrifice,  if  need  be,  some  of  our 

OSi  lassical  attainments,  and  turn  our  atten- 

ion  toward  the  more  practical  sides  of  life, 

ki^u  oaktng  ourc^elves  at  the  same  time  more 

rerv.  -iseful  members  of  society. 

nii;r     "Knowledge   without  practical  applica- 

7^,  ion  is  useless.       We  find  too  often  among 

,Q,    professional    men    those     possessing    great 

^ ,. .  xuowlege,   and  yet  unable  to  construct  or 

, .,  lo  the  simplest  thing  with  their  hands,  un- 

,  flble  even  to  drive  a  nail  straight. 

^^,^^     "The     medical     profession,    above    all 

u,  others,  needs  a  liberal  amount  of  mechani- 

i^s^cal  training   in   its  curriculum,  for  a  sur- 

,  geon's  skill  depends  wholly  upon  his  ability 

J  ^  to  use   his   hands,  and   I  believe  the  time 

.  will  come  when  a  suitable  amount  of  this 

branch  of  knowledge  will  be  required  be- 

n.    fore  a  student  shall  be  allowed  to  begin  his 

;    medical  course. 

"  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that 
every  man  who  attempts  the  practice  of 
medicine  should  be  an  inventor,  but  he 
should  possess  a  fair  amount  of  mechanical 
ability.  Without  such  ability  he  cannot 
,  conscientiously  attend  to  fractures,  or  at- 
tempt to  do  difficult  obstetrical  work. 

"  I  have  seen  some  very  bad  results  in 
fractures  put  up  by  men  who  possess  little 
or  no  mechanical  ability,  and  yet  aspire  to 
surgical  honors.  My  advice  to  these  men 
is  that,  even  though  fate  does  place  them  on 
the  surgical  staff  of  some  good  hospital, 
they  had  better  turn  their  attention  to  med 
cine,  where  the  field  is  fully  as  large  and  the 
honors  awaiting  them  even  greater.  I,  my- 
self, would  rather  be  a  Loom  is  or  a  Dela- 
field  than  a  Bull  or  a  McBurney. 

'*  A  knowledge  of  anatomy,  a  careful  at- 
tention to  antiseptics  and  a  mechanical  turn 
of  mind  are  qualities  which  are  capable  of 
making  a  good  surgeon,  but  rob  him  of  his 
mechanical  turn  of  mind  and  you  have 
robbed  him  of  his  greatest  strength. 

**  An  obstetrician  of  a  mechanical  turn 
of  mind  does  not  have  so  many  extremely 
difficult  primiparse  to  report  as  does  his 
neighbor  whose  fingers  are  like   so  many 


sticks,  and  frequently  he  will  help  the  child 
into  the  world  naturally  and  easily,  while 
his  neighbor  sees  no  other  way  out  of  the 
difficulty  than  to  apply  the  forceps  and 
draw  the  child  by  force,  at  the  same  time 
rupturing  the  perineum  more  than  necessary 
in  his  hurry  and  excitement.       *        *       * 

"  It  does  not  follow  that  the  mechanical 
genius  is  a  much  better  man.  He  may  be 
less  wise  than  his  neighbor  in  many  respects, 
but,  other  things  being  equal,  he  is  always 
a  better  surgeon  and  a  better  obstetrician, 
and  as  it  seems  to  be  the  consensus  of 
opinion  among  our  brothers  and  the  laity 
that  to  the  surgeon  redounds  the  highest 
honor  (with  which  opinion  let  me  say  I  do 
not  coincide),  it  behooves  us  to  look  well  to 
our  mechanical  education.  It  adds  the  key- 
stone to  the  arch,  and  creates  a  man  whom 
I  have  always  admired  in  the  medical  pro- 
fession, a  physician  and  surgeon. 

'*  Many  illustrations  could  be  presented 
showing  the  value  of  mechanical  ability  in 
medicine,  but  I  will  burden  you  with  only 
one. 

**  When  an  old  lady  of  seventy-five  years 
sustains  a  fracture  of  the  thigh  bone  we  are 
justified,  if  we  follow  the  advice  of  some,  in 
placing  sand-bags  beside  her  leg,  and  leav- 
ing her  to  die  or  get  well.  The  argument 
is  that  she  must  not  be  burdened  with  an 
appar^us  lest  she  decline  and  die  from  the 
confinement.  But  the  surgeon  who  is  a 
mechanical  genius  can  see  no  common  sense 
in  such  an  argument.  He  must  devise  some 
apparatus  by  which  she  may  be  liberated 
to  some  extent,  and  by  which  the  bones 
may  be  allowed  to  unite,  which  they  will 
do,  in  many  instances,  if  given  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

**  He  does  not  recognize  any  liberating 
qualities  in  the  sand-bag,  notwithstanding 
it  is  recommended  by  his  teachers  and  wiser 
members  of  the  professi<m.  He  calls  upon 
his  stock  of  ingenuity  or  that  of  some  one 
else,  and  the  patients  get  the  benefit,  and 
perhaps  the  difference  between  a  solid  bone 
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and  a  flail  joint,  or  even  the  difference 
between  life  and  death. 

**  It  may  be  presumptuous  in  me  to  cry 
down  the  time-honored  sand-bag,  but  I  cry 
it  down  nevertheless,  and  if  it  were  not 
for  occupying  too  much  of  your  time  I 
would  give  you  a  practical  illustration  of 
the  harm  which  it  is  capable  of  doing. 
It  has  nothing  to  recommend  it,  and  it  is 
extremely  unscientific.  It  is  one  of  the 
many  things  which  stand  in  evidence  of 
the  want  of  mechanical  skill  and  ingenuity 
in  the  medical  profession. 

"The  course  in  almost  every  medical 
college  is  growing  better  and  better  every 
year,  but  strange  to  say,  nothing  has  ye^ 
been  done  to  furnish  the  student,  either  be- 
fore or  after  he  has  entered  college,  with 
the  means  of  obtaining  a  sufficient  amount 
of  skill  in  the  mechanical  part  of  his 
medical  education." 


SAMPLE  OOF7  DENTIST. 


A  New  Idea  P 


To  lessen  the  weight  and  to  economize  in 
bridge-work  are  two  most  desirable  consid- 
erations. 

We  believe  Dr.  Thomas  Crenshaw,  of 
Atlanta,  has  solved  both  problems.  In  all 
suspended  gold  crowns,  after  reinforcing 
same,  select  a  porcelain  tooth  corresponding 
in  size  to  the  class  desired.  Wrap  this  with 
thin  sheet  platinum,  first  having  coaled  the 
platinum  inside  and  out  with  the  proper  flux. 
Place  small  bits  of  22-k.  solder  in  bottom 
of  gold  crown,  then  place  the  platinum 
wrapped  tooth  in  the  crown  with  solder  lib- 
erally arranged  between  tooth  and  crown. 
Invest  and  direct  the  flame  at  the  bottom  of 
the  investment.  This  attracts  the  solder  to 
the  cotting  edge  or  crown  surface,  insuring 
perfect  contact  at  all  points.  We  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  this  practically  dem- 
onstrated and  are  impressed  with  its  two 
great  desideratums — economy  in  gold  and  a 
mimimum  of  weight,  without  impairing  in 
the  least  the  strength  of  the  bridge. 


Regular  Cash  Subscriber  and  Sample 
Copy  Dentist  meet  in  the  dental  depot. 

Cash  Subscriber. — Doctor,  have  you  read 
the  latest  magazines  on  the  new  methods  of 
practice?  I  have  profited  very  much  by 
them,  and  am  here  to  order  some  of  the 
appliances,  remedies,  etc. 

Sample  Copy. — No,  I  have  not  read  any 
of  them  lately,  I've  been  so  busy.  I  am 
here  to  select  some  rubber  teeth,  and  ex- 
amine some  forceps,  and  to  inquire  if  there 
is  a  late  local  anesthetic  on  the  market. 

Cash  Subscriber. — Well,  doctor,  you 
should  take  time  to  read  the  journals.  You 
will  find  many  valuable  things  in  them,  and 
they  will  enable  you  to  keep  abreast  with 
your  profession.  I  take  regularly  several 
dental  journals,  and  find  that  I  can't  afford 
to  be  without  them. 

Sample  Copy. — Oh,  I  get  lots  of  journals 
and  do  glance  over  the  advertising  pages  oc- 
casionally, but  those  writers  are  most  too 
hiferlutin.  I'll  bet  they  can't  make  a  rubber 
plate.  I  haven't  much  patience  with  them. 
Why,  I  heard  where  one  fellow  said  he  could 
actually  force  medicine  into  a  tooth  by  elec- 
tricity. Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  bosh  ? 
It  makes  me  tired.  Another  fellow  I've 
heard  said  of,  claims  that  he  can  cure  this 
disease,  I  don't  know  now  what  you  call  it, 
but  it  causes  the  teeth  to  fall  out.  Why, 
any  darned  fool  ought  to  know  that  a  good 
thick,  strong  rubber  plate,  with  some  of 
these  glossy  teeth,  would  be  much  better. 

Cash  Subscriber. — Yes,  doctor,  the  ad- 
vanced men  in  the  profession  are  doing  just 
what  you  are  talking  about.  May  be  if  you 
would  read  closely  you  would  see  how  these 
things  are  done,  and  then  you  could  do  them. 
What  journals  are  you  taking? 

Sample   Copy. — Oh,    I  just  get  lots  of 

them.     I  find  some  of  them  quite  convenient 

for  waste  paper  in  and  about  the  laboratory. 

I  can't  say  exactly  how  many  I  do  get,  but 
quite  a  number.  I  would  like,  however, 
for   you   to   tell  me  something  about  that 
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ceramic  dental  work.  I  don't  know  what 
in  the  world  a  fellow  means  by  such  talk. 
An  amalgam  peddler  was  in  my  office  the 
other  day,  and  he  was  trying  to  show  off 
smart,  and  told  me  about  some  fellows  do- 
ing it.  I  guess  I  must  take  some  time  and 
read  my  journals.  I  expect  I  might  learn 
something  from  these  hiferlutin'  fellows, 
after  all,  though  I'll  bet  they  can't  make  a 
rubber  plate. 

Cash  Subscriber. — I  will  be  pleased  to  tell 
YOU  what  I  can,  if  you  will  call  at  my  office 
at  5  o'clock  this  afternoon,  when  I  will  be 
engaged  in  making  an  orthodontia  ap- 
pliance. 

Sample  Copy. — (To  himself.)  Now  listen 
at  my  friend.  He*8  got  to  be  hiferlutin', 
too.  What  was  that  thing  he  said  he  was 
making?  I  believe  that  I  will  go  around, 
just  as  soon  as  I  get  this  set  vulcanized ;  I 
•can  do  that  in  forty-five  minutes.  May  be 
I  can  tell  him  how  to  vulcanize  quickly. 
They  part. 

Cash  Subscriber. — Come  in,  I  am  ready 
to  explain  any  thing  that  I  can  to  you. 

Sample  Copy  — Well,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  don't  know  much.  I've  been  think- 
ing a  good  deal  since  we  met  this  morning, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  I  should  read  the 
journals.  I  don't  know  much  beyond  rubber 
and  amalgam. 

Cash  Subscriber. — I  am  glad  to  hear  that 
you  are  on  the  road  to  knowledge,  for  when 
one  learns  that  he  knows  but  little,  and  has 
a  desire  to  know  more,  then  he  is  surely  on 
the  right  road  to  knowledge.  Now,  tell  me 
what  journals  you  take,  and  what  books  you 
have  in  your  library;  it  may  be  that  I  can 
advise  with  you  to  your  interest. 

Sample  Copy.— Why,  to  tell  you  the 
honest  truth,  I  do  not  subscribe  for  any 
journal,  but  I  get  sample  copies  that  the 
publishers  send  out,  mostly  those  from  den- 
tal depots  for  advertising  purposes,  and  since 
morning  I've  been  looking  over  some  of 
tbem,  but  I  see  they  borrow  every  thing 
^hey  publish,  and  I  think  it  would  be  better 


to  have  it  first-hand    and  fresh.     Now,  if 
you  will  tell  me  of  some  of  the  best  journals, 
I  will  send  the  cash  for  two  or  three. 

Cash  Subscriber. — I  am  delighted  to  hear 
you  make  such  an  honest  confession,  and  I 
will  take  pleasure  in  naming  some  to  you. 
Now,  tell  me  about  your  library.  What 
books  have  you?  Standard  works  are  as 
essential  as  the  current  literature. 

Sample  Copy. — Well,  to  tell  the  truth 
again,  I  haven't  any  books.  I  sold  my  text 
books,  when  I  lefc  school,  and  have  not, 
before,  thought  that  books  were  essential  to 
a  dentist's  outfit.  I  believe  lam  beginning 
to  wake  up  a  little,  and  guess  that  I  will 
get  out  of  this  hum-drum  life,  and  rid  myself 
of  the  fumes  of  the  vulcanizer.  Times  are 
hard,  but  as  I  have  heard  that  people  speak 
of  what  you  have  to  say  on  dental  matters, 
and  seem  to  think  that  you  are  up  on  all 
things.  I  am  glad  that  you  spoke  to  me  in 
the  depot  this  morning.  I  had  an  idea  that 
you  thought  yourself  a  little  better  than  the 
ordinary  mortal,  but  I  can  readily  see,  since 
coming  into  your  office  and  laboratory, 
that  you  are  in  the  advance.  Why,  what's 
this? 

i^/ash  Subscriber. — That's  a  cataphoric  ap- 
paratus for  inducting  medicine  into  dental 
tissues  by  the  electric  current.  It  acts  well 
on  many  nervous  patients,  allowing  you  to 
excavate  and  fill  teeth  almost  painlessly. 
I  will  tell  you  more  about  it.  [Shows  him 
other  things.] 

Sample  Copy. — I  see  more  light  ahead. 
Strange  that  I  have  been  hiding  in  such  dis- 
mal ignorance.  Say,  wouldn't  it  be  a  good 
idea  for  me  to  join  the  State  Society  ?  You 
must  get  much  benefit  from  such  association. 
See  what  I*ve  gotten  from  you  already.  My 
eyes  are  now  opening.  I  have  been  going 
along  in  a  groove  long  since  worn  smooth, 
but  was  content  because  of  my  ignorance. 
Thank  you  for  acting  the  part  you  have.  I 
will  subscribe  for  some  of  the  journals,  and 
will  order  some  of  the  books  that  you  men- 
tioned. Look  out  for  me  at  the  next  State 
meeting.  I  shall  no  longer  be  a  Sample 
Copy  Dentist. 
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INLAY  WOBK. 


This  system  of  filling  many  cavities  in 
teeth,  especially  buccal  and  labial  cavities, 
anterially,  is  being  made  so  perfectly  artistic 
that  it  behooves  every  practitioner  to  famil- 
iarize himself  with  all  details,  and  the  ex- 
perience of  others.  With  the  cheap,  handy 
and  efficient  furnaces  on  the  market,  there 
is  no  excuse  for  much  of  the  display  of 
gold  in  teeth  that  might  have  been  filled 
with  porcelain.  Below  we  give  some  points 
taken  from  an  article  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Copon 
in  the  Stomatologist.     He  says  : 

"The  preparation  of  a  cavity  for  the 
reception  of  porcelain  is  similar  to  that 
which  is  intended  for  gold  or  plastic  work, 
excepting  the  edges,  which  must  be  made 
square  to  allow  of  a  better  joint.  A  slight 
undercut  is  all  that  is  necessary,  otherwise 
the  impression  cannot  be  withdrawn  freely. 
Plenty  of  space  is  imperative  if  filling 
between  the  teeth,  for,  unlike  other  fillings, 
they  are  finished  before  inserting,  and  being 
a  brittle,  unyielding  substance,  there  is 
danger  of  breaking  if  forced  where  the 
space  is  insufficient.  The  platinum  foil 
must  be  thoroughly  annealed  and  gently 
forced  into  the  cavity  with  a  small  rubber 
tip  and  afterwards  with  an  amalgam  bur- 
nisher. The  uninitiated  are  always  dis- 
mayed at  the  hole  that  is  invariably  made 
through  the  foil,  but  that  cagnot  be  helped 
and  is  no  objection.  The  most  important 
part  of  the  whole  procedure  is  the  second 
burnishing  after  the  first  baking.  It  is 
then  that  the  edges  are  forced  in  place  and 
the  true  fit  determined.  Carelessness  or  an 
oversight  at  this  stage  will  likely  prove  dis- 
astrous to  the  filling,  therefore  I  must 
impress  upon  you  the  importance  of  the 
second"  burnishing.  When  the  filling  '  is 
finished  remove  the  platinum  and  cut  a 
groove  on  at  least  two  sides  with  a  rubber 
corundum  or  diamond  disk  and  cement  into 
position.  You  may  have  excellent  joints 
and  a  perfect  shade,  but  the  cement  may 


spoil  all,  especially  those  thin  margin  fill- 
ings where  shade  is  the  great  requisite.  Try 
to  use  a  shade  of  cement  as  near  the  tooth 
as  possible  and  mix  thin,  otherwise  it  may 
pack  and  keep  filling  from  going  into  place. 
If  this  should  occur  withdraw  it  quickly 
and  commence  over  again,  then  dry  with 
hot  air  and  cover  with  paraffin  wax,  rubber 
or  sandarac  varnish.  In  my  estimation  the 
best  cement  for  this  purpose  is  that  called 
the  Harvard,  because  it  possesses  great 
tenacity  and  is  rather  slow  setting.  For 
several  years  I  used  Justi's,  which  is  an 
excellent  material,  but  it  sets  too  rapidly 
for  most  cases,  although  it  has  the  advant- 
age over  the  Harvard  in  resisting  moisture 
before  or  while  it  is  getting  hard.  Leave 
the  dressing  of  the  edges  until  thoroughly 
hardened,  and  after  a  time  you  will  be 
pleased  with  the  apparent  blending  of  shade 
in  tooth  and  filling  that  was  temporarily 
changed  at  time  of  operation." 

There  are  many  discouraging  things  in 
the  practice  of  this  work  ;  for  instance,  you 
may  lose  the  filling  when  all  ready  for 
insertion,  or  it  may  drop  and  get  stepped 
upon,  or  the  fit  may  be  wretched  or  the 
color  away  off  from  what  was  expected,  but 
just  say  to  yourself,  others  have  done  this 
satisfactorily  and  I  will  do  it  also.  Your 
brother  dentists  may  laugh  and  say  they  are 
no  good  anyway,  for  they  will  not  last.  If 
you  feel  that  you  are  on  the  right  track  do 
not  mind  little  discouragements  and  delays, 
for  I  have  been  through  it  all  many,  many 
times,  and  I  am  still  pegging  away  and  now 
have  hundreds  of  cases  to  back  my  asser- 
tions and  prove  success.  I  have  a  filling  in 
my  right  lateral,  inserted  by  my  brother 
nine  years  ago,  and  recent  inspection  shows 
it  to  be  all  right,  and  I  have  seen  some  put 

in  by  Doctor  Land  twelve  years  ago  and 
apparently  as  good  now  as  when  first  made. 
Bear  in  mind  that  this  class  of  work  is  not 
easy  and  canuot  be  hurried  over,  for  in  no 
other  branch  of  dentistry  is  that  old  saying 
more  applicable,  **  First  do  it  well  and  then 
do  it  easily." 
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POINTS. 


H.  D.  W£LLER,  D.D.8., 

Indiaoapolis. 


A  sharp  pointed  penknife  is  very  useful 
for  trimming  around  plain  teeth. 

ISroken  pieces  of  glass  are  sometimes  pre^ 
ferable  to  a  rubber  scraper  in  finishing  vul- 
camte  work. 

If  a  small  wooden  handle  be  attached  to 
the  Boiderixig  pliers  many  a  slight  burn  and 
by- word  may  be  avoided. 

It  is  always  a  good  plan  to  have  a  solu- 
tion of  bicarbonate  of  soda  on  the  labora- 
tory workobench  to  neutralize  the  sulphuric 
acid  after  pickling  any  kind  of  metal  work. 

The  first  essential  point  in  putting  in  a 
good  amalgam  filling  is  a  carefully  prepared 
cavity,  the  next,  absolute  dryness  of  the 
amalgam  while  under  manipulation. 

Felt  wheels  such  as  are  used  on  the 
dental  engine  are  very  useful  on  the  labor- 
atory lathe  for  polishing  parts  difficult  to 
get  at  with  the  regular  laboratory  cones 
and  wheels. 

Jewelers'  files  are  very  useful  in  crown 
and  bridge  work.  Much  more  can  be 
accomplished  with  small  files,  especially 
around  the  crowns  where  bridge  teeth  have 
been  anchored. 

Before  going  to  the  chair  to  operate,  wash 
the  hands  well  with  hot  water  and  spray 
with  good  toilet  water.  The  hot  water  will 
soften  the  hands  and  the  touch  will  be  more 
delicate. 

Instead  of  decorating  the  floor  and  cus- 
pidor about  the  operating  chair  with  waste 
cotton,  sand  paper  disks  and  strips,  have  a 
small  waste  basket  handy  at  your  right  to 
receive  the  same.  It  will  look  more  refined 
to  your  next  patient. ' 

A  good  matrix  retainer  for  amalgam 
work  if  the  filling  be  an  approximal : 
First  fit  a  very  thin  band  of  German  silver 
Around  the  tooth,  making  an  over-lap  on 


the  lingual  surface,  then  adjust  a  tight- 
fitting  rubber  dam  clamp  over*  the  middle 
part  of  band. 

A  good  local  anesthetic  which  will  not 
cause  sloughing  or  ady  other  ill  results : 

Cocaine,  12  grains. 

Atropia,  1-6  grain. 

Carbolic  acid,  8  drops. 

Aqua  dist.  ad.,  1  oz. 

Sig.  Inject  from  five  to  ten  drops 
and  immediately  operate. — Indiana  Denial 
Journal. 


Setting  Time  of  Plastic. 

We  take  the  following  interesting  extract 
from  the  New  York  Medical  Journal ; 

In  an  article  in  Treatment  for  March 
24th,  Mr.  D'Arcy  Power  and  Mr.  James  A. 
Belcher  state  that  they  have  lately  been  in 
the  habit  of  mixing  the  plaster  of  Paris  with 
salt  solution  to  cause  its  more  rapid  consoli- 
dation. The  results  appeared  to  be  so  sat- 
isfactory that  Mr.  Belcher  undertook  a 
series  of  experiments  to  ascertain  what 
effect,  if  any,  various  substances  in  solution 
had  upon  the  ' '  setting  time  "  of  plaster  of 
Paris,  with  the  following  results:  Two 
drachms  of  plaster  of  Paris,  mixed  with  one 
drachm  of  5  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium 
chloride,  hardened  in  two  minutes.  Mixed 
with  one  drachm  of  a  5  per  cent,  soliition 
of  sugar,  it  hardened  in  three  minutes  and 
a  half.  Mixed  with  one  drachm  of  a  1 
per  cent,  sodium-chloride  solution,  it  har- 
dened in  five  minutes.  Mixed  with  one 
drachm  of  a  0.5  per  cent,  sodium-chloride 
solution,  it  hardened  in  five  minutes. 
Mixed  with  one  drachm  of  a  5  per  cent, 
calcium-chloride  solution,  it  hardened  in  six 
minutes  and  a  half.  Mixed  with  one  drachm 
of  tap  water,  it  hardened  in  nine  minutes. 
Mixed  with  one  drachm  of  distilled  water, 
it  hardened  in  nine  minutes.  Mixed  with 
one  drachm  of  saturated  solution  of  sodium 
chloride,  it  hardened  in  eighteen  minutes. 

Mixed  with  one  drachm  of  a  5  per  cent, 
solution  of  glycerin   in  distilled  water,  it 
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hardened  in  nineteen  minutes.  Mixed  with 
one  drachm  of  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of 
white  of  egg  in  distilled  water,  it  hardened 
in  twenty  minutes.  Mixed  with  one  drachm 
of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  white  of  egg 
in  distilled  water,  it  hardened  in  twenty-five 
minute^.  Mixed  with  one  dra«hm  of  a  10 
per  cent,  solution  of  glycerin  in  distilled 
water,  it  hardened  in  thirty-three  minutes. 
Mixed  with  one  drachm  of  a  25  per  cent, 
solution  of  glycerin  in  distilled  water,  it 
hardened  in  sixty  minutes. 

These  figures  tell,  says  Mr.  Belcher,  their 
own  tale,  and  show  that  where  it  is  of  im- 
portance to  make  plaster  of  Paris  set  rap- 
idly it  should  be  mixed  with  a  5  per  cent, 
solution  of  common  salt,  and  this  may  be 
made  roughly  by  adding  a  tablespoonful  of 
salt  to  a  pint  of  water. 


Food  Adulterations. 


The  congressional  bill  for  the  prevention 
of  the  adulteration  of  foods,  drugs  and  con- 
diments, while  not  just  what  public  health 
officers  might  prefer,  should  be  opposed  by 
those  only  who  see  increased  profits  to  them- 
selves by  fraudulent  additions  to  our  food 
supplies.  National  legislation  in  this  direc- 
tion has  long  been  needed  for  the  saving  of 
our  health,  our  pockets  and  our  foreign 
markets.  It  is  the  most  economical  and  the 
only  effectual  way  of  dealing  with  this 
evil. — Sanitary  Inspector, 


n 


The  Plate  That  Didn't  Fit/' 


The  dentist  is  often  the  victim  of  much 
gratuitous  advice,  as  the  following  abund- 
antly proves ; 

Dr.  Percy  Green,  in  British,  Dental  Jour- 
nal, indulging  in  an  amusing  article  on 
reminiscences,  among  other  things  said  : 

While  working  at  the  chair  one  after- 
noon a  man  for  whom  I  had  made  a  plate 
opened  the  door  and  in  a  vary  audible  voice 
notified  me  that  ''that  plate  didn't  fit."    As 


my  patient  in  the  chair  was  quite  a  promi- 
nent lady  of  the  town  I,  of  course,  didn't 
want  her  to  get  the  impression  that  my 
plates  were  failures,  so  I  quietly  answered 
him  that  perhaps  the  suction  wasn't  just 
right. 

''Maybe  that's  it,"  he  replied,  "but  if  I 
was  in  your  place  I'd  learn  'em  to  suck  be- 
fore I  sent  any  more  of  'em  out." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  I  have  tried  to 
profit  by  his  homely,  yet  excellent  advice. 


Mending  Rubber  Plate. 


Noticing  a  request  by  "D."  in  The 
Weekly  for  a  method  of  mending  a  vul- 
canite plate,  as  practiced  in  the  laboratory, 
I  will  give  mine. 

Adjust  the  broken  pieces  carefully,  drop 
some  hot  wax  on  the  ligual  surface,  to  hold 
them  together,  fill  with  plaster,  set  aside  till 
hard.  Then  with  a  good  size  bur  follow  the 
break,  cutting  nearly  through  the  plate, 
follow  this  with  a  smaller  bur,  cutting  quite 
through  the  break  from  one  end  of  it  to  the 
other.  Brush  out  all  chips.  Warm  the 
plate  by  dry  heat,  being  careful  not  to  heat 
it  hot  enough  to  warp ;  cut  the  rubber  in 
small  pieces,  and  with  a  warm  spatula  and 
an  instrument  to  hold  the  rubber  in  place, 
burnish  or  pack  the  rubber  where  it  is 
needed.  A  warm  instrument  will  mould  it 
like  wax. 

To  flask,  mix  enough  plaster  to  fill  the 

flask,  fill  the   lower  section,  set  the  plate 

with  model  in  it,  put  on  the  upper  half  of 

the  flask  and  pour  in  it  the  remainder  of  the 

plaster  and  vulcanize.    Very  little  trimming 

will  be  necessary. 

R.  D.  Crutcher. 
Lewisburg,  Tenn. 


It  is  said  that  growth  in  height  may  con- 
tinue until  about  twenty-five  years  of  age ; 
after  fifty  years  a  diminution  of  stature  may 
follow.  Weight  may  continue  to  increase 
until  forty  years,  and  after  sixty  to  decrease. 
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The  Patent  Appeal. 

It  will  doubtless  be  pleasant  Dews  to  the 
profession  generally  to  know  that  the  raove- 
ment  recently  inaugurated  by  Dr,  Ottolen- 
gui  to  have  the  patent  laws  amended,  so 
that  we  may  no  longer  be  troubled  with 
process  patents,  has  taken  definite  shape  and 
is  meeting  with  much  encouragement  in 
Congress.  The  following  explanatory  notice 
from  Items  of  Interest  will  be  interesting  to 
those  who  have  not  read  it  in  that  journal : 
**  During  the  last  month  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Patents  appointed  a  day  upon 
which  a  hearing  was  granted  in  the  matter 
of  the  appeal  for  an  amendment  of  the 
patent  laws.  Dr.  Ottolengui  visited  Wash- 
ington and  appeared  before  the  committee, 
attended  by  counsel.  A  general  review  of 
the  situation  was  presented,  and  all  the 
queries  of  the  Senators  answered.  A  brief 
was  filed,  together  with  letters  from  the 
presidents  of  the  Consolidated  and  the  S.  S. 
White  Dental  Manufacturing  Co.,  which 


recite  that  the  bill  as  drawn  has  their  ap- 
proval, and  in  no  manner  militates  against 
the  interests  of  manufacturers.  Our  peti- 
tion, with  nearly  three  thousand  signatures, 
was  also  delivered.  From  reliable  sources 
it  may  be  announced  that  the  Senate  com- 
mittee will  not  antagonize  the  bill,  but  in 
consequence  of  the  war  it  has  not  been 
deemed  advisable  to  press  the  matter  yet  in 
the  House  of  Representatives." 

This  movement  has  not  only  been  endorsed 
by  nearly  three  thousand  practicing  dentists, 
but  it  has  in  addition  received  the  endorse- 
ment of  probably  half  the  state  societies, 
and  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Southern 
Branch  of  the  National  Dental  Association 
was  unanimously  approved  by  that  influen- 
tial body. 

It  is,  indeed,  very  apparent  to  any  one 
that  to  discontinue  issuing  such  obnoxious 
patents  is  the  only  permanent  solution  of  the 
question.  Just  so  long  as  it  is  legal  to  issue 
such  patents  just  so  long  will  we  have  them 
to  contend  with.  The  Dental  Protective 
Association,  under  the  management  of  Dr. 
Crouse,  has  fought  a  good  fight  and  accom- 
plished a  great  deal  towards  freeing  the  pro- 
fession from  the  enslavement  in  consequence 
of  such  patents.  But  the  Protective  Asso- 
ciation is  a  defensive  organization  and  does 
not  in  any  way  prevent  the  same  things 
from  recurring  from  time  to  time — causing 
the  same  fight  to  be  made  over  and  over 
again.  There  is  nor  should  not  be  any  con- 
flict between  the  two  movements.  One  is 
designed  as  a  permanent  prevention  and 
the  other  to  combat  existing  troubles.  It 
may  not  be  possible  at  this  time  to  get  the 
required  changes  in  the  patent  laws  made, 
but  as  the'  only  means  by  which  we  as  a 
profession  may  ever  be  entirely  freed  from 
such  abominable  nuisances  it  behooves  every 
practicing  dentist  to  interest  himself  in  the 
movement  and  in  some  way  make  an  earn- 
est appeal  to  his  Representative  and  Senator 
to  support  the  bill.  It  is  very  gratifying  to 
see  two  of  the  most  important  manufactur- 
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ere,  the  8.  8.  White  Dental  Mfg.  Co.  and 
the  Consolidated  Dental  Mfg.  Co., 
come  forward  and  advocate  the  measure  by 
a  written  endorsement  With  concert  of 
action  the  dental  profession  is  big  enough 
and  influential  enough  to  get  what  we  want, 
even  in  Congress.  The  ball  is  started ;  let 
us  keep  it  rolling  until  the  thing  is  accom- 
plished. H.  H.  Johnson. 


Who  is  the  Dogmatist  P 


Dr.  Arrington :  Do  I  understand  you  to 
distinctly  say  that  pyorrhea  begins  At  the 
apex  of  the  root  ? 

Dr.  Pierce :  Emphatically,  yes ;  at  the 
apex,  along  the  same  line  as  in  the  joints  in 
connective  tissue.  It  is  at  the  end  of  the 
root  that  true  pyorrhea  begins,  without  any 
disturbance  at  the  gingival  border;  the 
opening  through  the  gum  tissue  is  opposite 
the  apical  end  of  the  root,  the  pulp  being 
alive,  though  the  external  appearance  is 
the  same  as  that  of  an  abscess  from  a  dead 
pulp ;  the  discharge  is  from  the  region  of 
the  apical  end  of  the  root,  with  the  pulp 
intact.  It  is  amenable  to  treatment.  Re- 
move the  accumulation  through  that  open- 
ing in  the  tissues.  That  is  why  I  say  that 
true  pyorrhea  is  an  expression  of  the  uric 
acid  diathesis,  and  must  be  treated  consti- 
tutionally, with  the  addition  of  local  treat- 
ment for  the  external  expressions  of  the 
disease. — Cosmos. 

Dr.  Patterson,  of  the  Western  Dental 
Journal^  adds : 

When  such  erudite  pronunciamentos  come 
from  prominent  men  in  dentistry,  is  it  any 
wonder  that  our  profession  does  not  receive 
the  best  recognition  ? 

We  are  not  seeking  a  controveray  with 
these  excellent  gentlemen,  but  simply  wish 
to  observe  that  the  **  erudite"  among  us  are 
recognized  by  not  only  the  allied  profes- 
sions, but  the  laity  as  well.  Those  who  are 
most  in  need  of  recognition,  unfortunately, 
are  that  class  who  constantly  *' deny  this," 


and  "  deny  that,"  because,  forsooth,  tfecy 
"  never  saw  this,"  or  **  never  saw  that " ! 

Jenner  and  Harvey,  not  to  mention  a 
host  of  others,  were  victims  to  the  same 
intolerant  spirit.  But  in  the  shadow  of  the 
20th  century  there  is  no  place  nor  room  for 
its  unseemly  .exhibition,  especially  in  the 
ranks  of  our  rapidly  developing  profession. 

Without  entering  into  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  the  question  at  issue,  as  a  geaeral 
pn>position,  one  who  has  given  a  life-time 
study  and  investigation  of  any  certain  sub- 
ject is  entitled  to  be  believed  until  his  prem- 
ises can  be  disproven,  j.  A.  c 


The  Military  Dentist. 

The  French,  usually  equal  to  emergen- 
cies, have  in  some  instances  adopted  the 
following  scheme  as  related  in  British 
Journal  of  Denixil  Science : 

Among  appointments  not  u8iiaLin.FzsDGh 
regiments  TB  that  of  a  regular  dentist.  The 
difficulty  for  the  immediate  present  has 
been  got  over  in  brilliant  fashion  by  the 
medical  officer  attached  to  a  certain  bat^ 
talion.  Among  the  reserve  men  fulfilling 
their  ** twenty-eight"  days*  service  was  a 
well-known  Parisian  dentist.  The  doctor 
had  him  relieved  from  his  ordinary  duties 
and  set  him  to  work  to  attend  to  the  teeth 
of  all  the  men  under  his  care.  The  dentist 
has  done  his  task  in  thorough  workmanlike 
style,  and  keen  regret  is  being  expressed 
among  the  privates  that  his  time  will 
soon  be  up.  It  is  a  pity  he  is  not  retained 
permanently. 


Aluminized  Outta-Percha. 


White  gatta-percha 8  parts 

Aluminum  filings 5  parts 

Oxide  of  zinc 1    part 

Whiting >i  park 

Easily  manipulated,  and  when  firmly 
packed  holds  its  position  well  in  the  cavity 
without  bulging. — F.  W.  Bliss,  in  Pacific 
Stom,  OazeL 
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The  N'&ticnal  Dental  Association. 


Tbe  n^st  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Dental  ABsociation  will  be  held  in  Omaha, 
coRnnencing  on  Tueeday,  the  80th  day  of 
August,  1898. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  all 
who  were  members  of  the  American  Dental 
Aesociation  and  of  the  Southern  Dental 
Association  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of 
the  National  Dental  Association,  are  now 
members  of  the  latter  organization. 

The  Constitution,  Article  III.,  Section  5, 
provides  as  follows : 

"It  is  hereby  specially  provided  that  all 
persons  at  present  permanent  members  of 
the  American  Dental  Association  and  of  the 
Southern  Dental  Association   are    perma- 
nent   members    of  this    Aesociation,    and 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  class  to 
which  they  belonged  without  further  action, 
and  the  treasurer  is  hereby  directed  to  tran- 
scribe their  names  upon  the  roll  of  member- 
ship of  this  Association." 

The  officers  of  the  National  Dental  Asso- 
ciation will  leave  nothing  undone  to  make 
the  meeting  at  Omaha  a  success,  and  they 
hope  tbe  attendance  and  interest  io  the  first 
active  annual  meeting  of  the  Association 
will  be  commensurate  with  its  importance. 
By  order  of 

Thomas  Fillebrown, 
Emma  Eames  Chase,  President. 

Corresponding  Secretary. 


To  Remove  a  Pin  Oemented  Into 

a  Root. 


Change  of  Meeting  Place. 

We  are  informed  that  St.  Simon's  Hotel 
will  not  be  open  in  June.  The  island  is  very 
accessible  to  Spanish  warships  and  may,  at 
any  time,  be  shelled  and  the  hotel  destroyed. 
Mr.  Graham,  of  Tybee,  invites  the  Georgia 
Dental  Society  there.  His  hotel  is  on  the 
coast,  but  it  is  accessible  to  Savannah  by 
rail,  and  can  easily  be  evacuated  if  necessary, 
while  St.  Simon's  is  only  accessible  by  boat. 
The  proper  authorities  of  the  society  will 
take  notice  of  this  and  arrange  accordingly. 


Most  of  us  have  had  our  patience  almost 
exhausted  by  the  trying  ordeal  of  removing 
a  pin  which  has  been  previously  well  ce- 
mented into  the  root  of  a  tooth.  It  has  long 
been  believed  that  cement  fillings  last  longer 
in  a  mouth  where  the  saliva  has  an  acid  re- 
action, and  Dr.  Wm.  B.  Mead,  in  Dental 
CosmoSy  has  taken  advantage  of  this  fact  to 
give  us  an  easy  and  practical  way  to  disinte- 
grate the  cement  around  a  broken  pin  by 
the  use  of  alkalies.  His  method  is  here  re- 
produced in  his  own  words : 

*'With  a  small  abscess  tubular  knife  in 
the  engine  hand-piece,  I  cut  the  cement 
around  the  pin  as  far  up  as  expedient,  and 
then,  with  a  fine  pointed  hatchet  excavator, 
proceed  to  finish  the  operation,  applying 
aqua  ammonia  to  decompose  the  remaining 
cement,  and  protecting  the  gum  underneath 
with  a  piece  of  rubber-dam  covered  with  a 
napkin,  stopping  occasionally  to  rinse  the 
mouth  with  warm  water." 

He  says  ten  minutes  is  sufficient  for  one 
operation.  We  have  not  tried  this  method, 
but  will  give  it  a  trial  the  first  opportunity, 
and  hope  others  may  do  the  same  and  re- 
port. H.  H.  J. 

^'What  Great  Events  from  Trivial 
Causes  Spring!  " 


The  following,  said  to  be  **  selected,"  we 
take  from  the  April  number  of  the  Ohio 
Medical  Journal: 

**  What's  that  book  you're  reading?" 
"  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,*'  "  What  did 
he  die  of?"  "An  eruption." — New  York 
Medical  Journal, 


An  Irishman  refused  to  pay  his  doctor's 
bill,  and  when  asked  his  reason,  replied : 
"What  shall  I  pay  for?  Sure,  he  didn't 
give  me  nothin'  but  some  emetics,  and  niver 
a  one  could  I  kape  on  me  stomach  at  all,  at 
all." 
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Impression  of  Koots. 

Por  the  purpose  of  obtaining  accurate  im- 
pressions of  the  end  of  roots,  Dr.  Ghupein 
has  devised  the  following,  which  we  take 
from  the  Dental  Office  and  Laboratory. 

He  says :  A  small  funnel-shaped  recep- 
tacle is  easily  made  by  bending  a  piece  of 
thin  German  silver  plate,  and  soldering  at 
the  laps.  After  the  root  end  is  prepared, 
the  root  canal  reamed  out,  and  the  dowel 
^tted,  this  little  funnel  is  filled  with  Model- 
ling Compound.  The  compound  is  brought 
up  to  a  cone,  and  the  dowel  is  pushed  through 
to  the  full  extent  that  it  enters  the  root. 
The  material  is  now  softened,  the  dowel  is 
-entered  into  the  canal  and  carried  up  to  its 
full  length  into  the  root  canal.  The  little 
funnel  is  then  pressed  up  against  the  face  of 
the  root ;  the  material  pressing  away  the 
gum  around  the  root  end  and  yielding  a 
very  sharp  impression  of  it. 

After  this  Modeling  Compound  impres- 
sion of  the  root  end  has  hardened,  it  may  be 
removed,  and  all  excess  trimmed  away, . 
which  may  be  readily  done  with  the  sharp 
blade  of  the  penknife.  It  is  then  returned 
to  position  and  plaster  of  Paris  put  into  the 
tray  and  a  plaster  impression  taken  with 
these  little  funnel  devices  in  place,  so  as  to 
obtain  the  position  of  the  adjoining  teeth. 

The  making  of  these  little  funnel  devices 

is  a  very  simple  operation.    A  piece  of  hard 

wood  like  a  lead  pencil  is  placed  into  the 

lathe  chuck  and  the  end  brought  to  a  point. 

A  thin  piece  of  pattern  lead  is  bent  neatly 
over  the  point,  yielding  a  pattern.  This 
pattern  is  laid  on  a  piece  of  German  silver 
plate,  35  gage,  and  with  a  sharp  point  its 
form  is  scribed  on  the  German  silver  plate. 
It  is  then  cut  out  according  to  the  traced 
lines  and  bent  over  the  point  of  the  wood 
pattern.  The  edges  are  slightly  lapped  and 
soldered,  and  this  completes  the  operation, 
yielding  a  little  funnel. 

Our  friends  of  the  British  Journal  of 
Dental  Science  are  a  little  careless  about 
giving  credits.  Come,  Cousin  John,  that 
won't  do. 


The  Hero  of  the  Hour. 


Think  and  act  as  we  should  under  normal 
conditiops,  yet  the  lightning  changes  of  the 
hour  impel  us  '^hither  and  thither,"  until  we 
find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  a  frantic  popu- 
lace, trying  to  excel  the  most  patriotic  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  hero  of  Manila. 

All  other  themes  pale  into  insignificance, 
compared  with  the  one  which  has  electrified 
every  continent,  and  wrung  unstinted  ap- 
plause from  the  **four  corners  of  the  earth." 

We  excuse  ourselves  and  retire  from  the 
ranks  of  the  ** bread- winners,"  for  the  mo- 
ment, to  pay  tribute  to  the  cause  and  to  the 
man  who  brilliantly  demonstrated  the  su- 
premacy of  American  valor.  To  harmonize 
with  the  occasion  we  paraphrase  the  familiar 
couplet : 

'*He  that  hath  no  fire  in  his  soul  and  is 
not  moved  by  concord  of  patriotic  strains 
is  fit  for  treason,  strategems  and  spoils." 

J.  A.  C. 


Nickel  Steel. 


This  alloy  has  several  decided  advantages 
over  steel  and  may  be  specially  adapted  for 
dental  and  surgical  instruments,  says  the 
Journal  fur  2jahnheilkunde,  The  higher  the 
percentage  of  nickel  the  less  it  is  attacked 
by  water.  Nickelsteel  with  36  per  cent, 
nickel  cannot  be  injured  or  changed  by 
water,  as  experiments  have  shown.  Pieces 
of  such  alloy  can  be  exposed  to  the  moist  air 
for  a  month  without  rusting  in  the  least. 
Furthermore  no  expansion  could  be  stated 
after  pieces  of  .certain  sizes  had  been  worked 
on  by  warm  water  and  hot  steam. 

F.  A.  B. 


Teeth  are  very  often  permanently  dis- 
colored by  the  use  of  cinnamon  oil,  eays  Dr. 
H.  B.  Hickman,  in  Dental  Cosmos.  He 
says  the  discoloration  will  not  appear  imme- 
diately, but  will  gradually  appear  later  on 
account  of  tannic  acid,  which  is  found  in 
this  oil.  No  bleaching  agent  has  been  found 
to  remove  it. 
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aOLD  OR  AMALQAM  P 


My  f)€ar  Philip: 

There  are  two  general  classes  of  dentists, 
the  mercantile  and  the  professional.  It  is  to 
the  latter  that  the  subject  of  this  letter  is 
addressed.  Of  gold  and  amalgam  jo\i  have 
asked  me — which  is  best?  That  thought 
should  be  supreme  in  the  mind  of  the  opera- 
tor, but  so  varied  are  the  conditions  which 
are  to  be  met,  that  it  would  be  quite  as 
possible  to  name  one  remedy  which  would 
be  a  specific  for  all  diseases  as  to  name  one 
ineihod  or  procedure  that  could  be  applied 
to  all  cases  when  teeth  are  to  be  filled. 

There  are,  however,  Bome  general  rules 
that  must  at  all  times  be  observed.  One  is 
this:  Where  a  cavity  is  to  be  filled,  it  must  be 
prepared  as  carefully  for  one  filling  material 
as  for  another.  It  may  be  prepared  dififer- 
ently,  and  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  it 
should  be  shaped  for  amalgam  or  cement 
fillings  in  the  same  manner  as  for  gold,  but 
with  the  same  care;  for  instance,  a  cavity 
may  have  undercuts  that  could  be  perfectly 
filled  with  either  amalgam  or  cement,  or 
other  plastic  material,  which  would  be 
impossible  to  reach  with  gold,  but  all 
the  edges  and  margins  and  defective 
tooth  structure  needs  have  the  same  care 
for  one  as  for  the  other  of  these  materials. 

Another  general  rule  is:  Whenever  a 
cavity  is  so  situated  that  every  part  of  it 
can  be  reached  with  a  plugging  instrument, 
and  its  walls  sufficiently  firm  to  bear  the 
force  of  consolidation,  gold  is  the  best  mate- 
rial at  present  known  with  which  it  can  be 
filled.     This,  of  course,  refers  to  teeth  of 


average  and  above  average  density.  This 
point  I  would  stress,  for  the  reason  that 
amalgam,  like  bridge- work,  has  been  very 
badly  abused,  and  innumerable  teeth  have 
been  sacrificed  by  the  reckless  and  indis- 
criminate use  of  both.  Too  much  amalgam 
is  used.  It  is  principally  used  in  posterior 
teeth  for  reasons  of  economy,  and  because  in 
those  teeth  it  is  not  exposed  to  view,  but  it 
does  not  preserve  the  teeth  as  gold  does ;  it 
is  a  mistake  to  say  that  it  does. 

Now,  amalgam  has  a  field  wherein  gold 
offers  no  competition,  and  it  would  be  as 
futile  and  impracticable  to  use  gold  in  such 
a  place  as  to  contour  incisors  with  amalgam. 
Inaccessible  cavities  in  molars  are  distinctly 
those  in  which  amalgam  is  indicated,  like- 
wise are  those  posterior  teeth  wherein  caries 
has  progressed  to  a  degree  that  renders  it 
impracticable  to  fill  them  with  gold,  but 
which  may  yet  retain  sufiScient  strength  of 
wall  to  support  a  filling.    Then,  again,  some 
people  are  entirely  too  nervous  to   undergo 
the  loog  and  tedious  operation  necessary  to 
insert  large  gold  fillings.     I  would  say  that 
amalgam   is  often  best  for  such  cases.     I 
could  not  undertake  to  enumerate  all  th< 
conditions  which  would  indicate  the  kind  c  '^ 
filling  to  be  inserted ;  that  must  be  left  to  th  ^ 
sense  of  discrimination  of  the  operator,  but 
the  main   point  I  have  in  mind  in   writing 
this  is  that  too  often  dentists  tell  the  patients 
that  in  posterior  teeth  amalgam  is  just  as 
good  as  gold,  and   such  a  large  percentage 
of  mouths  have  their  posterior  teeth  black 
with  amalgam,  when  there  was  no  necessity 
for  putting  it  there.     A  good  amalgam  fill- 
ing is  better  than  a  poor  gold  filliug,  but  a 
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good  gold  filliog  is  better  than  a  good  filliDg 
of  any  other  material,  so  far  as  a  protection 
from  decay  is  concerned. 

The  black  color  of  amalgam  does  not 
offer  a  serious  objection.  I  could  respect  a 
filling  as  black  as  the  shades  of  Erebus  if  it 
preserved  the  tooth,  and  such  fillings  do 
seem  to  be  far  more  effective  than  those 
which  retain  a  brighter  color  in  the  mouth. 
This  latter  class,  so  far  as  my  observation 
goes,  fails  to  perform  the  function  of  a  tooth- 
saving  material. 

How  often  do  we  see  teeth  filled  with  non- 
tarnishable  amalgam,  in  a  short  time  dis- 
closing a  crevice,  wide  open,  around  the  en- 
tire extent  of  the  cavity.  Of  course  it  can 
be  but  a  short  time  before  these  fillings  must 
be  removed  and  others  inserted,  which  each 
time  requires  a  sacrifice  of  tooth  structure, 
in  addition  to  that  already  lost  by  caries. 
With  gold  it  is  not  so,  it  will  not  shrink, 
nor  change  shape;  placed  in  absolute  con- 
tact with  the  cavity  wall,  it  will  remain  there 
and  will  preserve  the  tooth.  The  only  way 
for  the  filling  to  fail,  is  for  caries  to  again 
attack  the  tooth  from  the  outside  as  in  the 
first  instance. 

Now  tinfoil,  it  is  conceded,  will,  measure 
up  to  the  highest  standard  of  tooth-saving 
materials.  But,  alas !  it  cannot  be  shoved 
in  a  cavity  as  quickly  as  can  amalgam,  but 
requires  all  tl\p  care  and  dexterity  of  manip- 
ulating gold  With  the  average  dentist  no 
more  compensation  can  be  had  fir  such  ser- 
vice than  if  he  were  filling  with  amalgam, 
hence  it  is  very  little  in  use.  Gold  and 
amalgam  are  the  two  materials  that  the 
world  looks  upon  for  permanent  fillings. 
Each  has  its  respective  place,  viz. :  Gold  to 
be  used  in  every  case  where  the  situation  of 
the  cavity  and  condition  of  the  tooth  will 
admit,  both  in  posterior  and  anterior  teeth. 
Amalgam  to  be  used  where  gold  eannot.  Its 
place  is  secondary.  It  is  false  economy  for 
him  who  would  save  his  teeth  to  have  them 
filled  with  amalgam  under  the  delusion  that 
it  is  just  as  good  as  gold. 


Now,  my  dear  Philip,  if  in  practice  you 
will  discard  the  idea  that  amalgam  is  gO()<l 
enough  for  the  posterior  teeth,  I  will  feel 
that  my  letter  has  done  some  good.  I  know 
you  are  fully  capable  to  manipulate  gold 
where  your  judgment  tells  you  to  put  it. 

D.  D.  Atkinson. 


ITEMS  FOR  CONSIDER ATION^ 


DR.  B.  F.  ARRINGTON, 
Gold^horo,  N.  C. 


Scrupulous  and  appropriate  cleanliness  ot 
person,    office   and  instruments,    daily  ob- 
served and  religiously  praoticed,  will  very 
greatly  diminish  necessity  for   use  of  disiu- 
fectants,   sterilizing   agcnU,  etc.,  to    check 
progress   and   destructive    features   of    the 
harmless  little  armies  (much  magnified)  of 
microbes,  bacteria,  and  the  like,  seemingly 
a  great  terror  to  some  dentists,  who  would 
doubtless  be  more  practical  aud  useful  as 
dentists  if  their  thoughts  and  energies  were 
applied  to  something  larger.  It  is  be«*t  never 
to  ** strain  at  a  gnat  and  swallow  a  camel.'* 
The  question  is  yet  to  be  settled,  whether 
the  presence  of  such  minute  animate  matter 
is  designed  for  evil  or  good.     If  for  evil,  we 
are  gone  up,  uuquestionably,  for  there  is  no 
getting  at  the  fountain-source  to  extermi- 
nate.    They   are  legion,  and  everywhere; 
always  have  been,  and  possibly  always  will 
be.     They  are  of  God's  creation,  have  a  ser- 
vice to  perform,  and  while  performing  merit 
a  living;  let  them  have  it.    Teeth  and  gums 
treated  and  teeth  filled  forty  and  fifty  yeai*s- 
ago — long  before  the  germ  and  microbe  the- 
ory, sterilizing  instruments,  etc.,  were  sprung 
and  advocated,  as  for  some  years  past — was 
a  success,  and  no  evil  consequences  followeil 
any  more  than  at  presen  t. 

Never  use  more  remedies  in  practice  than 
requisite,  and  never  persist  in  the  use  of  a 
remedy  as  superior  to  others  until  you  have 
compared  and  faithfully  tested  for  merit. 

Use  gum-lancet  freely  for  relief  of  chil- 
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dren  during  teething  period.  Much  relief 
will  be  afforded  and  death  prevented  some- 
times. 

Never  cut  around  teeth  or  roots  to  be 
extracted  if  forceps  can  be  successfully  ap- 
plied without  it ;  but  if  you  have  to  cut,  cut 
for  effect,  and  be  sure  to  get  a  secure  hold 
before  attempting  to  extract,  never  losing 
sight  of  the  fact  that  in  the  operation  of 
extracting  teeth  a  rough  success  is  more  ap- 
preciated than  a  delicate  failure. 

Never  attempt  the  filling  of  proximal 
cavities  until  ample  space  is  provided  ;  and 
in  filling  deep  cavities  with  gold  or  amal- 
gam be  careful  to  protect  base  of  cavity 
with  some  reliable  non-conducting  material, 
to  avoid  injury  to  pulp  and  consequent  dis- 
comfort. 

The  preparation  of  cavities  for  any  fiUing 
material  should  be  the  same  in  every  partic- 
ular, and  the  same  care  in  introduction  of 
material  and  finish  of  same  shnuld  never  be 
slighted,  lest  evil  consequences  should  fol- 
low. 

The  desire  and  ambition  of  every  dentist 
should  be  excellent  results,  if  possible  to  be 
attained,  not  only  in  filling  but  in  every 
service  rendered  for  health  and  preservation 
of  gums  and  teeth. 

Never  stuff  cavities  with  amalgam  or 
gutta-percha  at  the  commencement  of  fill- 
ing; small  quantities  carefully  manipu- 
lated for  perfect  adaptation  and  solidity, 
and  to  insure  freedom  from  leakage,  is 
safest  practice.  All  filling  material  should 
be  carefully  inserted  and  finished. 

Never  rush  operations  to  make  rapid 
headway ;  if  you  do,  failures  and  complaint 
may  follow  quickly. 

In  the  use  of  gutta-percha  or  amalgam 
strive  for  best  results  possible,  as  in  the  use 
of  gold.  You  will  preserve  more  teeth  and 
will  think  better  of  yourself  as  a  dentist, 
and  your  patrons  will  thiuk  better  of  you. 

In  shaping  cavities,  nearly  perpendicular 
walls,  with  slight  underslope,  is  surest 
guarantee  for  retention  of  fillings 

Never  jeopardize  pulps  by  making  retain- 


ing pits.  A  cavity  rightly  shaped  will  hold 
filling  without  the  aid  of  retaining  pits, 
therefore  the  use  of  them  should  be  dis- 
carded. 

In  rendering  service  for  preservation  of 
teeth  always  consider  the  interest  and  com- 
fort of  patients  more  than  self;  otherwise,, 
much  you  do  will  be  unreliable  and  will 
cause  dissatisfaction. 

You  can  and  may  safely  venture  to  vary 
in  selection  and  use  of  material,  but  manip- 
ulative ability  aud  skill  must  be  applied  the 
same  under  all  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions, or  there  can  be  no  dependence  in 
service  rendered. 

Never  attempt  to  crown  or  bridge  on 
roots  defective  at  apex ;  if  you  do,  it  will  be 
safe  to  predict  failure,  and  evil  consequences 
will  follow  in  a  limited  period,  and  patients 
will  realize  that  there  was  dishonesty  or 
want  of  good  judgment  and  skill,  either  of 
which  would  prove  hurtful  to  the  dentist 
and  lowering  to  the  profession. 

In*^grity  and  skill  must  couple  in  all  work 
for  preservation  of  teeth ;  the  principles  of 
the  ** golden  rule"  should  guide. 

Never  advocate  a  principle  in  theory,  or 
any  line  of  practice  as  exactly  right  and 
correction  or  improvement  impossible,  but 
think  and  act  independently  and  strike  out 
boldly,  analyzing  and  experimenting  for 
results  and  facts;  and  if  obtained  results, 
repeated  and  well  established,  conflict  with 
previous  teachings  and  preconceived  ideas, 
hold  to  results,  advocate  and  herald  them, 
and  practice  accordingly.  It  will  be  better 
for  you,  better  for  patients,  and  better  for 
the  profession,  for  it  is  the  only  sure  way  to 
lift  out  of  old  ruts  and  make  successful 
progress. 

If  you  have  commenced  practice  inflated 

with  the  idea  of  high  prices  and  rapid  gains, 

be  undeceived,  for  there  is  only  so  much  for 

you,  if  you  follow,  as  you  should,  an  honest 
professional  line  of  practice.  Possibly  nine 
out  of  ten  (a  fair  average),  if  endowed  with 
fair  attainments  and  skill  and  becoming 
professional  bearing,  and  close  application 
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to  office  daties,  nii^  reasonably  hope  to 
meet  expenses  (legitimate)  annually — very 
little,  if  any,  more. 

Ten  years  hence  the  prospects  for  profits 
will  be  le^  encouraging  than  to-day,  and 
many,  possibly,  will  wish  they  had  never 
embarked  in  the  practice  of  dentistry. 


OATAPHOBESIS. 


Chicago,  May  4,  1898. 

A  rare  treat  was  ofTered  the  Chicago 
Dental  Society  last  evening  in  the  shape  of 
a  paper  on  Cataphoresis  by  Mr.  Loob  of  the 
S.  S.  White  Dental  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany. It  was  the  first  meeting  of  the  fiscal 
year  of  the  society,  and  I  believe  that  the 
members  who  are  down  for  papers  in  the 
future  will  have  a  hard  task  before  them  if 
they  expect  to  offer  their  listeners  any  such 
benefits  as  they  must  have  derived  from 
their  attendance  last  evening. 

The  paper  wa^  full  of  facts,  and  covered 
such  a  large  field  that  to  discuss  it  ade- 
quately would  require  an  essay  probably 
twenty  times  as  long  as  t'je  lecture  itself. 
I  am  certain  that  every  one  will  be  delight  • 
ed  with  this  practical  paper  when  it  appears 
in  the  Dental  Review,  It  may  perhaps  not 
be  amisd  to  pick  out  a  few  points  on  which 
Mr.  Loob  dwelt,  in  order  to  impress  them 
the  more  forcibly  on  those  who  may  have 
occasion  to  read  the  article  later  on. 

Too  much  stress  can  not  be  laid  on  the 
necessity  of  thorough  insulation  of  the  tooth 
to  be  operated  upon.  Mr.  Loob  suggests  a 
manner  which  I  have  been  practicing  for 
some  time,  and  therefore  can  thoroughly 
substantiate  from  a  practical  standpoint  of 
what  he  spoke  last  evening.  In  Catching's 
Compendium  of  1896  I  described  this  mat^ 
ter  once  before,  which  is  as  follows  :  Ap- 
ply the  rubber  dam  first  to  as  mauy  teeth 
as  you  would  desire  to  have  in  view  to  work 
upon  the  tooth  properly,  aside  from  the 
cataphoric  work  ;  next  apply  a  second  piece 
of  rubber  dam  over  this  first  piece,  leaving 


only  the  tooth  exposed  on  which  you  desire 
to  use  the  current.  Dr.  V.  B.  Ames's  sue^- 
gestion  in  regard  to  insulation  brought  out 
in  last  night's  discussion  will  complete  thi« 
method  so  as  to  make  it  almost  universally 
accurate  and  successful,  and  they  were 
principally  the  avoidance  of  clamps  and 
ligatures,  using  in  their  stead  thin  oxypho5 
phate  of  zinc  to  secure  the  dam,  and  in 
large  interproximal  spaces  where  the  ap- 
proximal  cavities  are  deep,  to  snip  the  little 
piece  of  rubber  between  the  teeth  and 
cover  the  space  with  thin  oxyphosphate  of 
zinc.  The  holes  in  the  rubber  dam  should 
be  as  small  as  they  practically  may  be,  in 
order  to  hold  the  neck  of  the  tooth  tightly. 

Another  very  valuable  point  brought  out 
in  the  paper  was  the  advisability  of  the  use 
of  storage  batteries  in  preference  to  the 
ordinary  incandesent  current.  Through 
the  kindness  of  the  S.  S.  White  Company, 
by  allowing  me  the  use  of  various  instru- 
ments for  experimental  purposes,  I  wish  to 
say  in  regard  to  those  experiments  that  I  at 
one  time  had  my  apparatus  rigged  up  in 
such  a  way  that  I  could  use  either  the  bat- 
tery or  the  incandescent  current  on  the  same 
case  with  practically  no  interruption  in 
changing  from  one  to  the  other.  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  how  quickly  the  galvanic 
needle  began  to  fluctuate  as  soon  as  the  in- 
candescent current  was  being  used,  showing 
the  quality  of  the  current,  each  fluctuation 
(due  to  the  manner  in  which  the  armatures 
are  wound  in  the  electric  dynamos)  causing 
pain,  and  the  variations  being  in  such  quick 
succession  (indicated  by  the  constant  swing- 
ing of  the  needle  in  the  galvanometer),  pro- 
ducing almost  constant  pain.  This  alone, 
aside  from  any  other  serious  objection, 
should  be  sufiicient  reason  to  abandon  the 
use  of  the  ordinary  light  current. 

As  to  the  time  required  to  produce  anes- 
thesia, I  wish  to  add  that  I  think  that  it  ir^ 
an  error  of  judgement  to  try  to  produce 
anesthesia  too  quickly ;  the  result  of  such 
a  procedure  will  be  to  electrolize  the  tooth, 
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gettiDg  simply  the  anodyne  action  of  the 
anode,  and  instead  of  causing  the  medical 
solution  to  pass  into  the  tooth  it  will  become 
decomposed  by  the  quickly  turned  on  cur- 
rent into  its  chemical  constituents,  which 
may  remain  then  either  inert  or  possibly 
cause  damage  instead  of  benefit. 

The  'size  of  the  electrodes  should  not  be 
lo8t  sight  of.  The  negative  electrode  in  use 
in  my  office,  described  in  Catching's  Com- 
pendium, 1896,  consists  of  a  large  felt  mat, 
which  is  moistened  before  use,  and  is  con- 
tained in  a  rubber  bag. 

As  before  stated,  the  time  and  space  al- 
lotted here  is  entirely  inadequate  to  discuss 
a  paper  of  this  magnitude.        H.  h.  s., 

Chicago  Correspondent. 


PLEA  FOR   DENTISTS  IN  THE 
ABMT  AND  NAVY. 


BY  WALLACE  WOOD,  JR.,  D.D.S., 
New  Orleans,  La. 


Thread  Cuttingf  Pliers. 

.The  following  practical  point  we  take 
from  an  article  by  Dr.  Chupein  in  Dental 
Office  and  Laboratory: 

There  is  on  the  market  a  pair  of  Hat-nose 
pliers  designed  for  cutting  a  screw  on  the 
dowels  of  crowns,  the  better  to  secure  the 
crown  in  the  root,  when  either  cement  or 
gutta-percha  is  used  for  this  purpose.  Such 
a  pair  of  pliers  may  be  easily  made  by 
any  dentist,  as  follows  :  A  pair  of  flat- 
nose  pliers  are  obtained.  The  temper  is 
taken  out  of  the  noses  by  heating  red  hot. 
Holding  the  noses  tightly  together  by  press- 
ing the  handles  together,  a  small  hole  is 
readily  drilled  between  the  noses,  about 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  from  the  end.  A  screw 
thread  is  then  cut  in  this  hole,  when  the 
pliers  are  re  tempered.  By  placing  the  taper- 
ed dowel  in  this  threaded  hole  within  the 
nose  of  the  pliers,  and  backing  the  dowel 

out,  a  thread  is  cut  on  the  dowel  as  shown. 
This  may  be  done  either  before  or  after  the 
crown  is  completed. 

• 
A  boy  fell  from  a  street  car  in  Washing- 
ton City  and  broke  his  neck.  The  Mary- 
land Medical  Journal  says  laminectomy  was 
performed  and  the  boy's  recovery  is  favor- 
able. 


I  have  often  wondered  why  the  United 
States  Navy  Department  does  not  make 
some  provision  for  the  services  of  a  dental 
surgeon   for  the  officers  and  crews  of  the 
various  vessels,  especially  since  good  teeth 
are  almost    the  first    requirement    of    a 
recruit  for  enlistment.     Quite   frequently 
her  largest    men-of-war,  with    a  crew  of 
several  hundred  men,  are  absent  from  home 
for  a  period   of  several  years    in   foreign 
waters  where   the  attention   of   a  dentist 
cannot   be  obtained,  thus  relying  on   the 
unskilled  use  of  the  forceps  in  the  hands  of 
the  ship's  surgeon  or  druggist,  and  thereby 
depriving  the    unfortunate  patient  of  his 
fitness  for  reenlistment,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  cruelty  and  the  suffering  to  which  they 
are  frequently  subjected.     I   have   seen   a 
number  of  fine,    hearty    looking    seamen 
rejected   by   the  recruiting   officer  simply 
because  of  a   missing   molar  or  so,  whose 
mouths,  at  the   hands  of  a  dentist,  could 
have  been  made  as  perfect  as  nature,  so  far 
as  mastication  is  concerned,  and  in  a  very 
few  minutes,  at  a  small   cost;  but   unfor- 
tunately Uncle  Sam  was  deprived  of  several 
good,  able  seamen    at  a   time  when   their 
services  are  most   urgently  desired.     Thid 
might  also  be  practically  applied  to  the  con- 
ditions existing  in    the   army  where   regi- 
ments are  quartered   in   isolated   outposts 
such  as  the  western  frontier.     But  strange 
to  say,  the  most  careful  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  the  services  of  veterinary  sur- 
geons  for  the   medical   care  of  the  army 
stock,  which  amounts  principally  to  vete- 
rinary dentistry.     These  surgeons  are  em- 
ployed at  fairly  good  salaries  and  are  com- 
missioned and  assigned  to  the  different  reg- 
iments in  a  similar  manner  to  the  regular 
army   surgeons.     Surely    if    such    careful 
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attention  is  given  to  the  teeth  of  govern- 
ment mules  and  horses  it  certainly  seems 
plausible  that  the  sailors  and  soldiers  of  our 
country  should  receive  an  equal  amount  of 
the  benefits  of  dental  science  which  are 
frequently  of  more  importance  to  the  com- 
fort and  health  of  her  men  than  medical 
attention. 

The  United  States  leads  the  entire  world  in 
the  scientific  advancement  of  dentistry,  and 
should  be  the  first  of  all  nations  to  succor 
her  brave  defenders  with  its  comforts  and 
benefits,  and  assist  in  maintaining  the  phys- 
ical perfectness  of  her  men  instead  of  add- 
ing to  their  depreciation. 

I  firmly  believe  if  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress could  be  obtained,  this  grave  and 
serious  neglect  to  the  physical  welfare  of 
the  navy  and  army  would  soon  be  rectified, 
and  arrangements  would  be  made  through 
the  medical  department  for  the  services  of 
a  number  of  dentists,  to  be  commissioned 
with  the  rank  of  a  staff  officer  and  assigned 
to  the  different  cruisers,  battleships  and 
posts,  to  remain  for  a  period  of  sufficient 
time  to  place  the  teeth  of  the  entire  crew 
in  perfect  condition,  and  then  to  be  assigned 
to  another  vessel  and  post,  and  so  on  until 
the  entire  navy  and  army  could  receive 
their  attention,  keeping  constantly  in  the 
service  a  corps  of  practitioners  who  could 
at  any  time  be  assigned  to  duty  wherever 
necessary. 


SOCIETY    SAUCE. 


Treatment  of  Pulpitis. 


In  the  event  of  pulpitis  or  inflammation 
of  the  pulp,  cleanse  the  cavity  by  using 
warm  water  and  apply  a  small  amount  of 
pulverized  thymol  over  the  pulp.  If  the 
pain  still  continues,  add  one  drop  of  chloro- 
form to  the  applied  drug  and  immediate 
relief  will  be  afl^orded. — Dr,  Chupein, 


Something  cheaper  than  gold  for  dental 
plates  may  be  made,  but  nothing  better  can 
be  made  if  metal  is  to  be  used. 


A  long  paper,  unless  it  is  of  unusual  in- 
terest, is  a  bore  to  societies. 

Society  meetings  are  now  taking  place 
rapidly.  Have  something  to  say,  say  it,  and 
be  done. 

The  society  gas-bag  is  beginning  *to  in- 
flate. No,  he  can  inflate  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment.     No,  he  is  always  inflated. 

Dr.  Tellitail  will  be  on  hand.  He  and 
Dp.  Knowitall  will  add  much — discomfort 
— to  the  meeting 

One  member  of  the  Georgia  Dental  So- 
ciety had  **  the  floor"  sixty  two  times  last 
year.  What  did  he  say?  Nothing,  only 
gaseous  eructations. 

A  leatherhead  in  the  chair  will  have  a 
slipshod  meeting. 

The  clinician's  task  is  a  thankless  one. 
He  i-j  watched  and  criticized.  Not  watched 
and  complimented,  because  every  onlooker 
thinks  that  he  can  do  it  better. 

There  is  as  much  egotism  to  the  tquare 
inch   in    the   averaore   dentist  as  there   are 

o 

square  feet  in  Rhode  Island. 

Bosh,  a  German  physician— and  some 
think  all  medical  lore  must  come  from  Ger- 
many— says:  **  Refrain  from  scarifying 
the  gums  of  children  with  the  idea  that 
dentition  is  a  pathological  process."  If  the 
lancet  were  used  oftener  in  the  **  teething 
process"  there  would  be  less  mortality 
amongst  children.  Some  things  seem  to  be 
held  from  the  wise. 

A  Meeting  Fried. — At  a  meeting  on 
Lookout  a  few  years  ago,  one  Mr.  Fry  was 
put  up  at  the  banquet  to  make  some  kind 
of  a  speech.  He  struck  out  on  something 
about  the  resources  of  Chattanooga,  and 
spoke  for  hours.  We  were  sitting  near  Dr. 
Kirk,  of  Philadelphia,  who  was  loaded  for 
a  speech,  but  Fry  would  not  let  him. 
Every  one  tired  of  the  fellow,  but  he  con- 
tinued. One  after  the  other  left  the  hall, 
but  he  did  not  seem  to  notice   it.     On  he 
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yyent.  The  hour  of  midnight  came,  and 
^till  he  talked.  Finally,  from  sheer  ex- 
liaustion,  he  ceased ;  when  the  few  who 
remained  throughout  the  ordeal  silently 
arose  and  sought  their  couches  to  dream 
that  they  were  being  Fried  into  cracklings. 
IVIoral :     Look  out  for  the  windies. 


TIN-FOIL. 


Many  of  those  dentists  who  give  their  at- 
tention to  saving  the  teeth,  have  recognized 
the  superior  quality  possessei)  by  tin  foil  as  a 
iilliug  material.  Scarcely  a  journal  nowa- 
days but  that  has  some  sort  of  an  article  on 
this  important  subject. 

One  which  is  of  peculiar  interest  we  take 
from  Itetm  of  Interest,  written  by  Dr.  H.  L. 
Ambler.  It  seems  that  if  the  prevailing 
custom  of  filling  with  amalgam  was  largely 
substituted  by  a  demand  for  tin,  the  people 
would  profit  by  the  change.  Dr.  Ambler 
writes  as  follows  : 

**  Tin-foil  should  always  be  handled  with 
clean  pliers,  and  never  with  the  fingers,  and 
only  enough  should  be  prepared  for  each 
case,  keeping  the  remainder  in  the  book 
placed  in  the  envelope  in  which  it  is  sold, 
otherwise  some  extraneous  matter  collects 
upon  it;  when  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  great 
length  of  time  it  will  oxidize  slightly. 

In  using  this  metal  for  filling  we  com- 
pletely protect  the  underlying  tooth  struc- 
ture, and  if  we  comprehend  the  material 
and  how  to  manipulate  it,  we  will  surely  be 
rewarded  by  success  in  saving  carious  teeth. 

The  extra  tough  foil  which  can  now  be 
obtained,  is  chemically  pure,  and  in  the 
presence  of  perfect  dryness  we  can  take  it 
and  begin  at  the  base  of  any  cavity,  and 
with  hand  or  mallet  force  produce  a  filling 
which  will  be  one  compact  ronss,  so  that  it 
can  be  cut  or  filed  without  separating  into 
layers  On  account  of  its  pliability  it  is 
easily  adapted  to  the  walls  and  margins, 
and  a  perfect  fit  is  made,  thus  destroying 
capillary  action  and  preventing  further  de- 
cay.    Of  all  the  metals  used  for  filling,  it 


is  the  best  tooth  preserver,  and  most  com- 
patible with  tooth  substance,  and  the  facil- 
ity with  which  a  saving  filling  can  be  made, 
largely  commends  it.  Gold  in  contact  with 
immature  dentine,  by  reason  of  great  ther- 
mal change,  may  prevent  complete  calcifi- 
cation ;  also,  when  denting  contains  an  ex- 
cess of  organic  matter,  us  young  teeth  do, 
we  believe  that  when  caries  begins  the  pro- 
cess is  increased  by  thermal  changes,  which 
induce  galvanic  currents,  attended  by  chem- 
ical action. 

In  such  cases,  if  a  metal  is  used,  tin  is 
good  on  account  of  its  low  conductivity^ 
and  because  it  does  not  change  its  shape 
after  having  been  packed  into  a  cavity,  for 
contraction  and  expansion  are  detrimental 
to  any  filling  material.  Under  tin,  teeth 
are  calcified  and  saved  by  the  deposit  of 
lime  salts  from  the  contents  of  the  dental 
tubuli ;  we  term  this  progressive  calcifica- 
tion. 

The  oxygen  in  the  saliva  helps  blacken 
the  tin,  and  the  metallic  oxide  permeates 
the  dentine  more  or  le^s,  acting  as  an  anti- 
septic and  a  protection,  because  it  is  insol- 
uble in  the  oral  fluids.  When  there  is  a 
battery  formed  in  the  mouth  containing  tin 
fillings,  and  gold  fillings,  and  the  fluids  of  the 
mouth  are  the  exciting  media,  tin  will  be  the 
positive  element  and  gold  the  negative  ele 
ment ;  thus  when  they  form  the  voltaic  pile, 
the  tin  becomes  oxidized  and  the  current 
practically  ceases.     When  tin  fillings  have 

been  removed  we  have  often  found  that  the 
dentine  was  somewhat  discolored  and  greatly 
solidified  as  compared  with  its  former  con- 
dition, and  we  believe  that  this  calcification 
or  solidification  is  more  frequent  under  tin 
than  gold,  which  is  partly  due  to  its  being 
such  a  poor  conductor  of  heat  We  have 
also  seen  cases  where  the  pulps  have  partly 
calcified  under  tin  fillings,  and  it  has  been 
known  for  many  years  that  tin  would  be 
tolerated  near  the  pulp  without  causing  any 
trouble,  and  we  feel  sure  that  one  reason  is 
on  account  of  its  low  conductivity. 

Gold  is  nearly  four  times  as  good  a  con- 
ductor of  heat  as  tin,  and  more  than  six 
times  as  good  a  conductor  of  electricity. 
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Bleaching  Teeth. 


Warm  water  may  be  quickly  and  con- 
veniently obtained  by  immersing  an  electric 
light  bulb  in  the  bracket  glass. 

A  few  drops  of  ammonia  in  the  gold  tray 
will  render  old  scraps  of  gold  sufficiently 
cohesive  to  work  quite  as  well  as  new,  pro- 
vided they  have  not  been  wet. 

Best  results  in  cleaning  teeth  may  be 
obtained  by  adding  peroxide  of  hydrogen 
to  levigated  pumice  to  the  consistency  of 
cream,  and  applying  to  all  of  the  teeth  by  a 
small  twist  of  cotton  on  the  end  of  an 
ordinary  toothpick,  and  then  removing  with 
small  brush  wheel  on  engine  at  a  high 
speed. 

If  50  per  cent,  solution  of  peroxide  of 
hydrogen  is  prescribed  as  a  mouth  wash,  for 
several  days  previous,  it  will  greatly  assist 
in  scaling  ojQT  heavy  deposits  of  hard  tartar. 

Many  methods  of  separating  teeth  to 
facilitate  egress  to  aproximal  cavities,  and 
lateral  movement  in  regulating  have  often 
been  ofiered  to  the  profession,  but  the  most 
successful  one  I  have  found  was  suggested 
to  me  in  a  moment  of  impatience,  by  cutting 
off  a  small  square  piece  of  rubber  dam  and 
rolling  up  between  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger. Any  size  can  be  quickly  made  in 
this  manner,  and  by  touching  with  a  drop 
of  sandarac  varnish  before  stretching  same 
between  the  teeth,  crowding  on  the  gum 
may  be  prevented.  The  ends  may  be 
stretched  and   then  clipped  off  in  the  usual 

manner. 

Wallace  Wood,  Jr.,  D.D.S. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  May  5,  1898. 
Setting  Time  of  Plaster. 

Somehow  or  somehow  else  our  compositor 

will  persist  in  setting  the  word  plaster  into 

plastic.     About  one  hundred  times  we  have 

caught  the  word  in  p roof-read iog,  but  in 
the  last  issue  it  went  whizzing  through  over 
an  article  that  should  have  had  the  above 
heading. 


Some  time  ago  we  had  two  teeth  to  bleach 
which  had  been  stained  by  dead  pulpe  aud 
decomposed  blood  and  iodoform.  After  nil 
decay  had  been  removed,  they  were  washed 
with  a  pyrozone  solution  of  3  per  cent ;  then 
powdered  alum  and  Labarraque's  solution 
of  chlorinated  soda  was  introduced  for  about 
five  minutes.  This  removed  some  of  the 
coloring  matter.  The  cavities  were  then 
washed  with  bor|ix  water  10  per  cent.  We 
then  used  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium 
peroxide  for  about  ten  minutes,  and  the 
cavity  was  then  washed  with  10  per  cent, 
sulphuric  acid.  This  was  neutralized  with 
a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  carbonate  of  sodium 
The  teeth  were  still  somewhat  black,  and 
we  gave  it  up  for  the  day.  Next  day  25 
per  cent,  pyrozone  was  used,  but  the  teeth 
were  still  discolored.  We  then  used  the 
alum  dry  in  the  tooth,  adding  the  solution 
of  chlorinated  soda  for  about  ten  minutes, 
and  the  bleachiifg  was  perfect.  The  cavities 
were  then  washed  with  a  solution  of  biborate 
of  soda,  then  dried,  and  the  interior  painted 
with  a  solution  of  white  paraffin  dissolved 
in  ether. 

A  thin  oxychloride  was  packed  into  each 
cavity  and  allowed  to  harden.  This  was 
covered  with  oxyphosphate  of  zinc,  and  the 
teeth  were  left  for  a  week.  They  were  then 
filled  with  gold,  and  the  color  is  perfect,  as 
they  both  look  as  natural  as  the  adjacent 
teeth.  All  of  the  exposed  dentine  was 
covered  with  gold,  so  that  no  percolation 
from  the  outside  is  possible.  Did  we  take 
too  much  trouble  for  the  result? — Editorial 
in  Review, 


There  are  not  many  odors  more  disagree- 
able than  that  of  an  old  crown  or  a  bridge. 
Dip  them  in  electrozone  and  they  will  be 
deodorized  immediately.  Thanks  to  the 
Dental  R  view  for  the  above.  Such  odors 
are  hard  to  remove  from  the  hands,  and 
above  all,  let  a  dentist  have  odorless  hands. 
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Re-elect  the  Good  President. 


We  feel  perfectly  Bure  that  the  best  inter- 
ests of  a  State  dental  association  would  be 
better  subserved  by  continuing  a  good  pre- 
siding officer  in  office,  than  by  playing  to  the 
ambitious  office-seeker  and  electing  a  new 
and  untried  president  every  year.  It  is  a 
lamentable  fact  that  those  who  seek  the 
honor  of  such  an  office,  seek  it  solely  for 
personal  ends,  and  when  the  office  is  done 
with  them,  they  are  done  with  the  society. 
Count  the  number  of  ex-presidents  in  any 
State  who  suddenly  lost  all  interest  in  aeso 
ciate  work.  They  have  all  they  panted, 
and  having  that,  they  make  no  sacrifice  for 
the  good  of  the  association. 

We  should  like  to  see  the  Georgia  Dental 
Society  start  this  innovation,  for  innovation 
it  surely  would  be.  Why  drag  along  in  an 
old  way  that  is  not  for  the  good  of  the 
society,  even  though  a  radical  change  is 
made,  when  such  a  change  can  best  benefit 
associate  work  ? 


We  have  been  told  that  those  who  have 
the  presidential  bee  buzzing  in  their  hats 
would  remain  away  from  the  meetings.  If 
that  be  so,  would  it  not  be  well  to  let  their 
names  be  known,  for  surely  they  would  feel 
no  interest  in  the  society  as  ex-presidents, 
and  would  follow  the  wake  of  the  dozen* 
who  have  gone  through  the  same  channel. 

The  city  of  Savannah  has  in  it  five  ex- 
presidents  of  the  Georgia  Dental  Society. 
One  of  these  is  a  member  of  the  £xamin< 
ing  Board  and  attends  every  meeting  of  the 
society.  One  has  only  recently  filled  the 
office,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  he 
will  do.  The  other  three  are  conspicuously 
absent  from  the  meeting  and  have  been  for 
a  long  time.  If  it  kills  a  man's  society 
interest  to  make  him  president,  it  is  better 
for  him  that  he  be  not  made  president. 


Clinic  by  Proxy. 


We  cordially  invite  readers  of  the 
Weekly  to  contribute  a  clinic  to  the 
Georgia  meeting  by  proxy.  Send  us  a 
practical  method  or  device,  and  we  will  de- 
liver it  at  the  meeting,  and  give  due  credit 
to  each  clinician.  Make  them  short  and 
to  the  point.  Send  a  model,  if  necessary^ 
with  a  case.  Litile  laboratory  and  operat- 
ing hints  always  awaken  interest  It  is  our 
purpose  to  have  a  '* Round  Table''  at  the 
meeting,  and  for  this  we  invite  our  readers 
to  send  the  items.  After  they  are  delivered 
at  the  meeting  they  will  be  published  in 
the  Weekly  for  the  benefit  of  all.  This 
proxy  clinic  is  something  new.  Let  us  see 
what  we  can  make  of  it.  That  little  simple 
thing  that  you  have  been  doing  in  your 
laboratory  or  at  your  chair  is  what  we  want. 
We  will  call  it  the  *•  American  Dental 
Weekly  Round  Table :  Contributed  by  It& 
Readers." 


Ivy  Poisoning. 

The  Medical  World  says  bathing  the  parts 
in  a  solution  of  sodium  hyposulphite  will 
effect  a  speedy  cure. 
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Volasem  an  Antidote  to  Cocain 

Dr.  G.  Lenox  ^^urtis  was  a  pioneer  iu  ihe 
cocain  domains,  having  used  it  as  early  as 
1885.  He  contributes  an  interesting  arti- 
cle on  the  effects  of  the  drug  and  its 
antidotes  which  is  taken  from  Itevis  of 
Interest     He  writes  thus : 

'*  I  have  had  a  varied  experience  with  it. 
The  cases  of  cocain  poisoning  I  have  had 
to  treat  are  numerous,  and  many  an  un- 
happy hour  have  I  spent  in  restoring  my 
patients.  Continually  searching  for  a  drug 
that  would  antidote  it,  I  have  finally  found 
one  in  volasem.  For  over  two  years  I  have 
in  all  cases  used  this  drug,  giving  it  imme- 
diately before  the  administration  of  cocain, 
iu  doses  of  one  to  two  drops  in  a  little  water, 
and  it  is  more  rare  for  me  to  see  an  un 
toward  symptom  of  the  toxic  effect  of  co- 
cain than  it  was  not  to  see  it  in  previous 
practice.  I  used  it  then  as  I  do  now,  by  ap- 
plication and  by  hypodermic  injections,  but 
was  very  guarded  as  to  the  quantity  used. 
Now  I  use  it  unhesitatingly  for  any  and  all 
my  patients,  and  in  unlimited  quantity  to 
produce  the  desired  result,  in  strength  of  four 
per  cent,  to  a  saturated  solution.  I  feel 
that  I  can  most  heartily  recommend  this 
antidote  to  you.  In  case  your  druggist  can- 
not supply  it,  it  can  be  procured  from  Kel- 
logg &  Co  ,  Fifty-eighth  street  and  Sixth 
avenue.  New  York  City. 

''I  consider  cocain  a  dangerous  drug  in  the 

hands  of  the  unskilled   without  a  reliable 

antidote,  and  even  then,  as  with  all  other 

drugs,  he  should  have  a  knowledge  of  how 

to    meet    conditions   as    they   arise.     The 

poisonous  symptoms  of  this  drug  are  vari 

able.     While    most    patients    are    affected 

alike,  many  develop  odd  symptoms.     Meet 

the  symptoms  as  they  arise  and  endeavor  to 

keep  the  patient  in   a   normal   condition. 

Cardiac  and  respiratory  stimulants  are  the 

most  necessary.     I  chiefly  use  the  following 

hypodermatically : 

Tinct.  (Hj^italis  gtt 5-10 

Spts.  frumemi.. ^ss  to  sii 

Strychnia  sul p.  pri 1-60  to  1-30 


"When  it  is  necessary  to  use  these,  d  >  not 
depend  upon  them  alone,  but  loosen  the 
clothing  of  your  patient,  wrap  warmly,  ap 
ply  hot  water  bottles,  working  to  establish 
the  circulation  and  respiration,  employing 
the  reclining  or  sitting  posture  as  the  case 
requires.*' 


Meeting:  of  Tennessee  Dental 
Association. 


The  3l8t  annual  meeting  of  the  Tennes- 
see Dental  Associ  ition  will  be  held  in  the 
auditorium  of  Lookout  Inn,  Lookout 
Mountain,  Tenn.,  commencing  July  5th, 
1898,  and  contiuuing  Gch  and  7th.  A  fine 
program  is  being  prepared,  consisting  of 
papers  and  clinics  by  eminent  men  of  the 
profession.  The  Inn  has  made  the  exceed- 
ingly low  rate  of  $2.00  per  day  for  mem- 
bers and  visiting  friends.  Excursion  rates 
on  all  railroads  to  Lookout  Mountain. 

Chas.  H.  Smith, 

Secretary. 

Tennessee  State  Examining  Board  will 
meet  at  Lookout  Inn  Monday,  July  4th, 
9  A.M.  All  applicants  for  examination 
must  present  themselves  on  that  day. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Me  whom,  President,  Memphis ; 
Dr.  F.  A.  Shotwell,  Secretary,  Rogersville. 


Early  Clinics. 

Below  -we  give  a  clipping  from  a  paper 
by  Dr.  J.  Taft,  in  Dental  Register,  the  first 
part  of  which  recites  an  interesting  bit  of 
history,  and  the  last  part  we  offer  as  a  hint 
to  those  who  sit  around  with  folded  hands 
at  society  meetings  and  never  offer  to  give 
clinics  for  the  benefit  of  others : 

''The  first  presentation  of  clinics  in  our 
profession  was  made  about  the  year  1859, 
in  the  Indiana  State  Dental  Society,  at 
Indianapolis.  The  late  Dr.  Wm.  H.  At- 
kinson, of  New  York,  and  Dr.  P.  G.  C. 
Hunt,  of  Indianapolis,  were  the  active  work- 
ers in  this,  one  of  the  first  public  clinics 
This  mode  of  instruction  in  our  profession  is 
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one  of  rapidly  iDcreasing  utility.  It  is  the 
means  by  which  every  new  and  available 
-device  and  invention  is  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  profession :  so  that  the  attain- 
ments in  the  profession  are  made  the  com- 
mon possession  of  all  who  will  receive. 

**  For  the  position  and  status  enjoyed  by 
the  dentists  of  the  country  we  are  indebted 
to  dental  societies,  and  largely  to  State  so- 
-cieties." 


Where  Are  Tou  Going  P 


Replanting  Case. 


In  number  31  of  the  American  Den- 
tal Weekly  there  appeared  a  case  of 
replanting  two  teeth  that  had  been  re- 
moved by  an  accident.  I  have  had  under 
treatment  several  cases  of  replanting,  and 
will  say  with  one  exception  have  been 
-successful.  A  young  man  twenty  years 
old  came  to  me  to  have  what  I  sup- 
pf)sed  was  a  decayed  second  left  superior  bi- 
-cuspid  extracted.  I  used  a  pair  of  root 
forceps,  and  found  only  a  shell,  which  was 
•completely  crushed.  The  hemorrhage  was 
l^reat.  I  wiped  the  blood  away  and  found 
that  **some  tooth"  remained.  This  I  ex- 
tracted and  proved  it  to  be  a  perfect  bicuspid. 
Immediately  upon  discovery  I  replaced  it, 
pushing  it  far  up,  and  in  its  original  posi- 
tion. It  gave  no  further  trouble  other  than 
being  sore  for  a  few  days.  The  tooth  grew 
•down  and  is  now  perfect  both  in  form  and 
in  relative  position. 

William  E.  Goucher,  D.D  S. 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


For  Carbolic  Acid  Burns 


Bathe  the  burned  tissue  freely  with 
alcohol,  or  touch  the  burned  area  with 
chloroform.  If  this  is  not  employed  soon 
after  the  burn,  however,  it  will  have  little 
or  no  efiTect.  The  Univer,  Mafjazine  says, 
when  some  time  has  elapsed  since  the  burn- 
ing brush  the  parts  with  a  saturated  solution 
of  picric  acid  in  water. 


Suggestions  are  in  order;  here  is  one: 
The  most  restful,  healthful  and  delightful 
outing  is  a  camp  in  the  mountains.  We 
have  tried  it  and  know  whereof  we  speak. 
It  would  be  well  for  several  dentists  and 
their  families  to  join  in  an  outing  of  this 
kind.  The  expenses  for  such  a  trip  are 
much  less  than  lor  any  given  length  of  time 
at  a  watering  place.  Not  half  so  much. 
With  fishing  tackle  and  gun  to  engage 
the  attention  of  trout,  turkey,  deer  and 
bear ;  with  a  supply  of  light  reading- 
matter  and  plenty  of  hammocks  to  while 
away  the  idle  hours;  with  the  invigorating 
air  and  pure  water;  with  the  necessarily 
increased  appetite — all  nature's  medicines — 
the  tired  dentist  soon  begins  to  feel  himself 
again.  There  are  no  prettier  mountains, 
no  grander  scenery  in  Switzerland  than  in 
the  mountains  of  North  Carolina.  It  is 
where  civilization  grows  extinct,  and  where 
Dame  Nature  dominates  in  realms  beyond 
comparisi  »n  or  description.  Tents  can  be 
rented  and  the  appurtenances  be  carried 
from  home.  Have  you  thought  of  such  a 
trip? 


Prof.  Boenning  gets  off  the  following  in 

the  Stomatologist : 

A  negro  preacher  called  to  see  an  old 
sinner  who  was  sick.  The  sick  man  said 
'*he  felt  some  misery  in  his  side,  and  was 
cold,  terrible  cold.''  Parson  Jackson  sug- 
gested prayer.  Brother  Jones  said  **yes." 
Parson  Jackson  prayed  **  that  the  warmth 
of  the  sun  might  fall  on  brother  Jones ; 
that  he  might  feel  a  gracious  fire  stream 
through  his  veins;  that  he  might  be 
plunged  in  a  flood  of  flame  ;  and  " — the 
parson's  rhetoric  was  exhausted  ;  but,  quiv- 
ering with  excitement,  he  gathered  all  his 
energies  for  a  final  grand  appeal  for  the 
shivering  Jones,  and  shouted  at  the  top  of 
his  voice,   **  Yes,  give  him  hell !  " 
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Frepaxing  and  Handling  Soft  Foil. 


Non-cohesive  gold  will  always  have  its 
place  in  filling  teeth.  And  there  are  many 
who  claim  that  better  operation  can  be  per- 
formed with  it  than  with  the  cohesive.  Let 
that  be  as  it  may,  there  is  a  use  for  soft  foil 
And  here  is  the  way  Dr.  Lord  prepares  and 
handles  that  form  of  gold.  We  clip  from 
the  Internatioiial  Dented  Journal  ; 

I  use  Abbey's  foil,  and  prefer  No.  5.  I 
cut  a  sheet  generally  into  four  pieces ;  if 
the  cavity  is  small,  I  would  cut  the  sheet 
into  six  pieces.  I  fold  each  piece  into  strips, 
for  the  larger  cavities  about  an  eighth  of 
an  inch  wide,  and  for  the  smaller  ones  a 
sixteenth  of  an  inch. 

For  the  folding  I  use  one  side  of  my 
shears,  instead  of  a  table-knife  or  a  paper- 
cutter,  and  I  fold  on  a  small  cushion  made 
of  soft  leather  and  filled  with  wool.  I  pre- 
fer this  to  anything  harder.  The  strips  are 
placed  on  a  folded  napkin,  and  I  use  the 
point  of  the  instrument  with  which  I  am 
working  to  pick  up  the  strip  and  carry  it  to 
the  cavity.  I  usually  cut  the  strips  into 
two  pieces,  sometimes  three.  The  instru- 
ment that  I  use  and  depend  upon  mostly  for 
placing,  uniting  and  condensing  the  folds  is 
properly  curved  at  the  end,  and  an  absolute 
point  made  by  a  very  short  bevel  on  three 
sides  with  a  sharp  file,  and  the  fourth  side 
touched  at  the  point  very  slightly  with  the 
file,  so  that  the  line  of  the  curve  may  not 
be  changed. 

I  do  not,  as  would  be  understood,  con- 
dense with  the  point  of  the  instrument,  but 
with  the  side  and  edge  of  the  bevel,  and 
unite  the  folds  with  the  point. 

I  strive  as  far  as  possible,  in  placing  the 
foil  in  the  cavity,  to  fold  the  strip  in  so  as 

to  form  a  loop  and  bring  the  loop  to  the 
surface. 

I  prepare  and  use  tin-foil  the  same  as  I 
do  gold,  and  also  gold  and  tin  in  combina- 
tion. I  use  three  parts  gold  and  one  of  tin 
when  combining  the  two  metals,  folding 
them  together  with  the  gold  outside. 


A  tooth  having  a  cavity  with  four  walls, 
which,  of  course,  is  the  easiest  kind  to  fill. 
I  begin  by  putting  the  first  piece  against 
the  most  distant  part  of  the  cavity  and  the 
second  piece  against  and  into  the  first  piece 
with  a  hard,  firm  pressure,  and  so  on 
against  the  walls,  and  filling  in  the  center 
as  is  required,  to  the  end. 

To  fill  a  compound  cavity  or  one  with 
three  walls  only,  I  would  pursue  the  same 
method,  by  placing,  uniting  and  packing^ 
against  the  walls  and  filling  in  the  center, 
and  finish  by  building  up  where  the  wall 
of  the  cavity  was  wanting. 


Salicylic  Acid  Harmful. 

Salicylic  acid  appears  to  be  the  most  com- 
mon of  all  substances  used  to  preserve  canned 
goods  or  other  articles  of  diet.  Its  deleteri- 
ous action  on  the  human  organism  is  well 
known  and  depends  largely  on  its  destructive 
influence  on  organized  ferments.  In  thi& 
manner  it  hinders  digestion  and  the  assimi- 
lation of  nutritive  material  through  its 
action  on  the  buccal,  gastric   and  intestinal 

enzymes.  Legislative  enactments  against 
its  use  as  a  preservative  shou4d  be  strin- 
gently enforced.  — Pemisylvanla  Medical 
Journal. 


To  Make  Artificial  Teeth  Look 
More  Natural. 


The  artificial  teeth  of  to-day  are  un- 
natural in  that  they  are  baked  to  yield  a 
glistening  appearance.  A  diminution  of 
this  high  glossiness  is  what  we  should  hope 
to  attain.  By  dipping  artificial  teeth,  prior 
to  setting,  into  hydrofluoric  acid,  the  sur- 
faces become  more  lifelike.  Select  the 
color  with  reference  to  the  complexion  and 
age  o£  the  patient,  and  never  permit  the 

latter  to  lead  you  from  the  path  of  profes- 
sional knowledge;  rather  choose  teeth  some- 
what darker  than  you  first  conclude.  The 
teeth  always  appear  lighter  when  placed  in 
the  mouth  than  they  do  when  on  the  wax 
base-plate. — BritUh  Jnl.  Denial  Science, 
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May  20,  1898. 
The  Central  Dental  Association  of  North- 
ern   New    Jersey    held  its  regular  April 
meeting  to  listen  to    a  paper  by  Dr.  C. 
Edmund  Kells,  of  New  Orleans,  on 

**  COMBINATION  FILLIN08." 

In  his  absence  the  paper  was  read  by  Dr. 
Ottolengui,  the  editor  of  Items  of  Inr 
ttred.  It  was  a  sort  of  '^  off  night "  with 
the  "  Hornets";  discussion  was  slow,  and  as 
the  attendance  was  slim,  but  little  was 
done,  so  I  am  informed. 

The  doctor  sent  some  of  the  instruments 
he  uses  for  inserting  the  amalgam  in  this 
work,  which  by  the  way  is  the  base,  and 
then  places  the  super-filling  of  gold  over 
that. 

This  month  the  Jersey  Society  had  as 
essayist  Dwight  L.  Hubbard,  M.D.,  of  New 
York,  who  is  one  of  the  professors  and  also 
Dean  of  the  New  York  Dental  School. 
His  paper  was  entitled  ''Some Contributory 
Causes  of  Disease  of  the  Antrum." 

As  with  all  of  Dr.  Hubbard's  work,  the 
paper  was  more  than  interesting.  Those 
present  (were  very  few  again,  this  time 
owing  to  the  heavy  rain)  apparently  did  not 
feel  equal  to  entering  upon  a  discussion  of 
the  subject,  but  confined  themselves  to 
asking  questions.  In  fact,  so  few  of  us 
meet  with  antrum  troubles  in  regular  prac- 
tice, to  elucidate  the  subject  by  queries  is 
more  profitable  than  attempting  to  discuss 
the  same.  All  Jersey  Society  meetings  are 
preceded  by  a  dinner,  to  which  the  essayist 
and  those  to  participate  in  the  discussion  of 


his  paper  receive  invitation.  There  may 
be  anywhere  from  25  to  150  about  the 
''  board  "  upon  these  occadons,  according  to 
the  occasion  or  the  season  of  the  year,  etc. 
Whether  there  are  few  or  many,  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  "  Hornets"  is  pronounced,  and 
one  always  enjoys  an  evening  among  them. 

The  New  York  Institute  of  Stomatology 
had  a  meeting  rather  out  of  the  ordinary 
on  May  3d.  It  was  an  afternoon  and  even- 
ing session,  at  the  Windsor  Hotel,  on  Fifth 
avenue,  with  the  regular  dinner  of  the 
hotel  between  the  two  sessions. 

The  afternoon  meeting  was  promptly 
called  to  order  at  the  appointed  hour  3 :  30, 
with  the  President,  Dr.  E.  A.  Bogue,  in  the 
chair. 

There  were  fifty  or  sixty  representative 
dentists  present.  Drs.  Jacob  L.  Williams 
and  W.  H.  Potter  represented  Boston. 
Dr.  H.  C.  Merriam  from  Salem,  Mass  ; 
Drs.  Wilbur  F.  Litch  and  Louis  Jack  from 
Philadelphia;  Dr.  John  B.  Rich  from 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  Dr.  B.  Holly 
Smith  from  Baltimore,  were  among  the 
prominent  visitors. 

The  first  paper  was  by  Dr.  Wm.  H. 
Potter,  of  Boston,  on  ''Independent  Jour- 
nalism." He  had  taken  considerable  pains 
to  ascertain  the  number  and  standing  of 
dental  journals  the  world  over.  He  found 
but  few,  very  few,  strictly  "  independent" 
— more  apparently  in  Germany  than  else- 
where ;  fewer  in  the  United  States  than 
elsewhere;  omitted  any  reference  to  Thb 
Weekly  ;  either  did  not  know  of  it,  or 
else  did  not  consider  it  what  it  t«,  an  "  in* 
dependent. " 
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He  referred  to  the  deeire  of  the  Harvard 
Odontological  Society  to  have  its  papers, 
etc.,  published  in  a  strictly  ''  independent" 
journal,  and  narrated  how  they  eventually 
found  an  obscure  dental  publication  west  of 
the  Mississippi  in  which  they  published 
*  their  transactions  rather  than  use  a  trade 
''journal.''  He  emphasized  the  need  of 
*  money  to  successfully  carry  on  an  **  inde- 
pendent" publication. 

In  the  following  discussion  Dr.  Merri- 
am,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  narrated  a  case 
where  an  eminent  practitioner  had  presented 
a  paper  on  a  very  interesting  subject,  the 
report  of  which  was  carefully  made  to  be 
cut  down  to  one  line,  in  a  trade  journal — 
completely  losing  all  its  value. 

Dr.  Jacob  L.  Williams  referred  sarcas- 
tically to  ''dental  parlors,"  and  the  adver- 
tisement in  trade  journals  of  many  articles 
of  doubtful  value,  etos 

Dr.  Ottolengui,  the  editor  of  Items  of 
Interest,  beiug  called  upon,  ably  defended 
**  trade  journals."  He  said  there  were  about 
25,000  dentists  in  the  United  States,  of 
whom  2,500  are  members  of  societies  and 
only  about  1,000  of  them  real  scientists. 
He  claimed  that  "trade  journals"  were 
better  able  to  present  the  papers  and  reports 
of  societies  because  they  could  afford  to 
spend  more  money  in  preparing  and  illus- 
trating them.  He  took  some  pains  to  show 
the  cost  and  work  entailed  in  properly  pre- 
paring and  presenting  an  elaborate  paper. 
He  claimed  that  so  far  as  his  position  was 
concerned,  and  he  thought  it  held  good  in 
other  trade  journals,  that  the  publishers  did 
not  interfere  with  the  editor  in  his  conduction 
of  the  journal,  as  had  been  claimed  by 
some. 

Dr.  Louis  Jack,  of  Philadelphia,  read  a 
paper  entitled  **  What  should  be  the  Char- 
acter and  Policy  of  Dental  Journalism,** 
holding  the  standard  very  high  and  laying 
aside  all  connection  with  business  houses,  etc. 

Dr.  Wilber  F.  Litch,  in  discussing  the 
paper,  spoke  of  **  dentistry   for  dentists,** 


"  truth  for  truth's  sake."  In  speaking  or 
the  matter  of  expense  of  publishing  a 
strictly  independent  and  scientific  journal, 
he  referred  to  the  American  Journal  of  Med- 
ical  Science  as  an  example. 

Dr.  John  B.  Rich,  referring  to  patents, 
took  much  the  same  ground  that  Dr.  Otto- 
lengui had,  but  went  further,  claiming  that 
we  have  many  good  things  now  because  of 
patents  which  otherwise  we  would  not  have 
had.  He  spoke  of  some  one  coming  from 
California  with  a  set  of  rubber  dam  clamps, 
which  he  could  not  or  did  not  get  patented, 
and  claimed  that  they  were  lost  to  the  pro- 
fession because  not  patented.  He  said  they 
were  the  best  things  of  the  kind  he  had 
ever  seen. 

When  Dr.  Merriam  asked  him  for  the 
man's  name  and  what  kind  of  clamps  they 
were  and  what  had  become  of  them,  etc , 
etc..  Dr.  Rich  was  unable  to  answer. 

Dr.  J.  Morgan  Howe,  in  discussing  both 
Dr.  Potter's  and  Dr.  Jack's  papers,  said  that 
''  an  able  independent  dental  journal  is 
published,  men  have  put  their  hands  into 
their  pockets  and  are  sustaining  it."  This 
was  iu  answer  to  some  insinuations  that  no 
"  independent"  journal  could  exist,  and 
the  further  insinuation  that  as  this  had  not 
been  done,  no  such  journal  existed.  It  was 
of  course  understood  that  both  Dr.  Jack 
and  Dr.  Howe  referred  to  the  Intei^national, 

Dr.  S.  E.  Davenport  said  that  **  we  owe 
it  to  our  self-respect  to  go  it  alone  since  the 
Dental  Trade  Association  was  formed."  He 
complimented  the  trade  journals,  especially 
the  Cosmos,  for  what  they  had  done,  but 
claimed  that  especially  since  the  forming  of 
this  Trade  Association  they  were  so  ham- 
pered that  the  time  had  come  when  we 
should  be  emancipated,  as  it  were,  and  **  go 
it  alone,"  to  repeat  his  words. 

Dr.  James  McManus  made  some  general 
remarks  on  the  papers,  and  narrated  certain 
matters  of  fact  in  connection  wifh  a  certain 
New  England  dental  society  which  rather 
**  riled"    our  good  friend  Dr.  Ottolengui, 
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more  because  of  its  truthfulness  than  any- 
thing else.  If  I  mistake  not,  the  trouble 
was  that  the  reports  of  the  doings  of  this 
society  had  not  been  published  quite  in 
accordance  with  actual  occurrences,  and  the 
journal  so  publishing  was  called  to  account 
somewhat  by  Dr.  McManus. 

The  afternoon  session  adjourned  for 
•dinner,  at  which  about  fifty  sat  down.  This 
was  altogether  informal  but  very  pleasant. 

At  the  evening  session  the  first  paper  was 
by  Dr.  Holly  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  which 
was  on  '*  Professional  Atmosphere  and 
Morals,"  followed  by  one  by  Dr.  J.  Morgan 
Howe  of  New  York,  entitled  **  Secrets  and 
Patents  versus  Professional  Progress.'* 

Dr.  B.  Smith's  discourse  was  somewhat 
poetical,  and  very  refined.  He  gave  a 
beautiful  portrayal  of  Americans  as  regarded 
by  foreigners,  and  referred  tersely  to  the 
present  national  crisis.  He  spoke  of  den- 
tistry as  a  profession  and  as  a  most  liberal 
one,  of  the  sacred  duties — first  to  the  com- 
munity and  then  to  our  professional 
brethren.  He  described  how  broad  our 
scope  is,  conserving  vitality,  preserving 
health,  and  prolonging  life.  The  unprofes- 
sional use  of  professional  skill  was  dwelt  on 
iu  his  finale, 

» 

Dr.  Howe's  paper  agitated  the  subject  of 
secrets  and  patents,  quacks  and  charlatans, 
against  the  sale  of  filling  compounds,  with- 
holding of  formulas,  and  stated  that  we 
really  had  no  information  from  Dr.  Black's 
investigations.  Dr.  Crouse  and  the  word 
** fellowship"  was  objected  to,  saying  that 
Dr.  C.  argues  that  it  is  not  good  for  the 
professional  man  to  know  what  he  is  using, 
at  least  he  said  that  to  the  doctor  in  one  of 
his  letters.  The  practical  way  to  get  rid  of 
secret  compounds  is  to  cease  using  them. 

Touching  upon  the  subject  of  dental 
parlors,  he  thought  they  had  many  rights 
under  the  present  laws,  but  that  they  should 
be  brought  to  relinquish  their  rights  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community.  The  evil  effects 
of  patents  he  believes  far  exceed   the  good 


done  by  their  existence.  Copyrights  of 
books,  etc.,  do  no  harm ;  in  fact  they  are 
really  beneficial.  Dr.  Grouse,  he  said 
further,  was  accountable  for  the  statement 
that  90  per  cent,  of  all  dental  patents  were 
invalidy  but  Dr  Crouse  nor  any  one  else  can 
deliver  us  from  the  valid  patents  as  we 
should  be  delivered.  The  doctor  was  very 
strong  in  declaring  himself  against  all  mem- 
bers who  take  advantage  of  the  profession 
by  patenting. 

Dr.  St.  John  Roosa  was  the  first  of  the 
medical  profession,  guests  of  the  Institute, 
who  were  present,  to  open  the  discussion. 
He  thought  specialists  should  go  hand  in 
hand  to  a  certain  point,  then  separate. 
Dentistry  has  received  much  thought  from 
him,  and  at  one  time  he  endeavored  to  se- 
cure the  attachment  of  a  dental  depart- 
ment to  one  of  the  medical  institutions  in 
this  city,  but  he  was  met  with  the  argument 
that  dentists  did  not  live  professional  lives. 
He  claimed  that  professional  men  must  not 
have  anything  to  do  with  patents. 

Dr.  Rich,  of  Washington,  believes  that 
nothing  has  assisted  us  and  the  States  gen- 
erally so  much  as  our  patent  laws.  **\Vho 
would  go  back  to  the  days  before  patent 
medicines  ?  before  the  dental-engine  hand- 
piece and  a  host  of  other  inventions  all 
since  perfected  by  other  patents  ?  "  He  re- 
gards the  attitude  against  patents  as  a  kind 
of  professional  dishonesty,  and  a  curious 
piece  of  same  which  he  does  not  under- 
stand. All  persons  should  have  the  right 
of  protection  by  patents. 

Dr.  McManus  eaid  he  had  paid  to  have 
patents  suppressed,  such  as  the  old  vulca- 
nite, and  he  had  not  made  a  vulcanite 
plate  then. 

Dr.  Merriam  scored  one  very  good  p^int 
relative  to  the  professional  man  being  inter- 
ested in  a  dental  or  medical  commercial  en- 
terprise, by  saying  that  when  a  professional 

man  is  called  or  his  services  are  sought,  he 
should  be  a  free  man,  free  to  dispense,  etc., 
and  not  bound  by  that  in  which  he  is  in- 
terested. 
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Dr.  Thuineraj,  as  a  patentee,  said  that 
if  one  takes  out  a  patent  that  is  not  good 
for  anything,  there  is  no  danger  to  the  pro  - 
fession. 

When  final  discussion  had  ceased,  a  reso- 
lution was  offered  by  the  Institute  which 
deprecated  the  use  of  secret  compounds, 
and  advised  the  profession  to  discontinue 
same  as  it  retarded  the  advancement  of  the 
professional  standard.     Also 

Reiolved,  That  all  dentists  be  advised  and 
entreated  to  support  a  certain  dental  jour- 
nal that  was  not  supported  by  the  trade. 

Dr.  Holly  Smith  and  Dr.  Howe  were 
then  accorded  the  privilege  of  closing  the 
discussions  of  the  papers. 

The  New  York  State  Society  held  its 
annual  meeting  at  Albany,  May  11  and  12. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  organize  the 
Eastern  Branch  of  the  National  Dental  As- 
sociation. Several  whose  names  were  on 
the  roll,  notably  Dra.  Walker  and  Nor- 
throp, of  New  York  City,  were  absent. 
Apparently,  the  greatest  interest  was  taken 
by  one  of  our  friends  from  New  Jersey, 
who,  with  a  few  others,  evidently  expected 
to  capture  the  offices. 

Dr.  Otlolengui  opposed  the  formation  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  doing  something  for 
a  sentiment  which  would  militate  against 
the  society,  aud  looked  upon  the  matter  as 
an  endeavor  to  keep  open  sectional  preju. 
dices,  which  should  not  be;  spoke  of  a 
compromise  which  was  suggested  that  three 
sections  meet  each  year  and  the  National 
every  fourth  year  as  presumptions;  National 
would  then  meet  in  one  locality  once  in 
tioelve  years. 

Dr.  Rhein,  of  New  York,  supporting  Dr. 
Ottolengui,  moved  to  lay  the  matter  on  the 
table ;  which  was  lost. 

Dr.  Fillebrown,  of  Boston,  deprecated 
these  differences  of  opinion  and  suggested 
a  unanimity  of  purpose. 

Dr.  E.  A.  Bogue,  of  New  York,  sus- 
tained Dr.  Fillebrown  in  this  position,  and 
suggested  waiting  until  the  next  meeting  of 


the  National  before  taking  further  steps. 
After  appointing  a  committee  to  formulate 
constitution  and  by-laws,  the  meeting  ad* 
journed  to  meet  at  Omaha,  virtually  ac- 
complishing nothing  but  the  discomfiture  of 
certain  politicians. 

C.  Le  Grand  Amea,  of  Albany,  was  elected 
president  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  John  I. 
Hart,  of  New  York  City,  as  vice-presidents 

The  Odontological  meeting  was  preceded 
with  the  usual  clinics  in  the  afternoon, 
which,  under  the  able  supervision  of  Dr* 
Hudson,  have  been  a  great  feature. 

Dr.  S.  G.  Perry  was  one  of  the  clinicians, 
with  Dr.  Hudson  a?  his  patient.  It  marks 
a  great  advance  to  see  these  eminent  gentle- 
men having  one  another  as  patients  at  pub- 
lic clinics. 

Dr.  V.  H.  Jackson  demonstrated  his  wire 
method  of  making  regulating  appliances. 

Dr.  John  H.  Mever,  than  whom  there  is 
no  more  proficient  demooetrater  of  ^^ntin- 
uous  Gum  in  New  York,  gave  a  very  com- 
plete illustration  of  his  various  methods. 

In  the  evening  Dr.  S.  H.  Guilford,  of 
Philadelphia,  read  a  paper  entitled  ** Physi- 
ology and  Dynamics  of  Tooth  Movement.'^ 
It  was  almost  a  reproduction  of  Dr.  Case's 
paper  on  the  same  subject  as  presented  at 
Old  Point  Comfort  last  summer,  and  simply 
showed  that  Dr.  Guilford,  who  at  that  time 
antagonized  Dr.  Case,  now  agrees  with  him, 
and  wofild  advocate  what  Dr.  Case  did.  It 
brought  out  the  old  discussion  of  the  lever 
question,  but  ]K>thing  material  was  de- 
veloped. •*  Metropolitan." 


An  Ointment  for  Chapped  Hands. 


Steffen  (cited  in  the  Lidependance  med- 
{cede  for  March  23d)  employs  the  following 
formula: 

E    Menthol 10  grains 

Sloil}«««* 22  grains 

Lanolin 675  grains 

M.  S.:  To  be  applied  twice  a  day. 
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SWAQINQ  PLATES. 


An  article,  having  many  good  points,  and 
well  worthy  the  careful  study,  of  those  en- 
gaged in  metal  plate  work,  is  found  in  May 
number  Ohio  DoUal  Journal^  by  Dr.  H.  8. 
Gibson ;  an  abstract  of  whieh  we  present 
below. 

MOULDING  SAND  AND  ITS  MANIPULATION. 

''I  have  given  the  moulder's  black  loam, 
used  by  most  brass  founders,  the  preference 
<)ver  all  the  other  materials,  as  it  possesses 
the  necessary  properties  of  giving  sharp, 
well  defined  dies:  has  the  porosity  for  the 
escape  of  the  steam,  when  pouring,  and  is 
comparatively  clean.  It  is  admitted  that  the 
other  materials  give  to  a  certain  extent  the 
«ame  results,  with  probably  the  exception  of 
marble  dust.  I  have  tried  most  of  them, 
however,  and  give  black  loam  the  prefer- 
-ence. 

An  oil  or  glycerin  mixed  sand  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  always  being  ready  for  use,  but 
the  dirt  and  odor  connected  with  it  can  be 
just  as  well  avoided. 

By  having  a  tight  zinc-lined  box  prepar- 
'ed,  our  loam  can  always  be  kept  moist,  the 
moisture  necessary  being  determined  by  ex- 
perience  alone,  and  by  thus  having  sand  al- 
ways ready,  it  greatly  overcomes  the  tendency 
-of  our  metal  to  bubble  when  pouring;  we  can 
2>our  the  metal  at  an  exceeding  high  tem- 
perature, while  if  sand  has  to  be  prepared 
at  a  moment  of  casting,  the  temperature  of 
our  metal  will  have  to  be  much  lower,  bare- 
iy  beyond  the  smelting  point  and  bubbling 
i«  very  frequent. 

The  sand  should  be  well  sifted  before 
(Using,  thereby  mixing  thoroughly  and 
•enabling  us  to  remove  all  particles  of  metal 
from  previous  casting. 

THE  MODEL. 

I  prefer  the  tapping  of  the  model  to  re- 
move it,  much  more  than  removing  by  force. 
Let  it  come  out  of  its  own  accord,  as  my 
<lies  are  more  perfect  this  way. 


Of  course  a  model  falling  too  freely  from 
the  sand  should  be  rejected.  If  this  is  care- 
fully done  good  results  will  follow.  A  very 
important  point  to  be  observed  in  each  step 
of  the  work,  is  to  avoid  haste.  Haste  does 
not  give  good  results ;  an  imperfect  die  will 
give  trouble  and  bad  results  from  the  start 
to  the  finish. 

The  simple  fact  of  plate  fitting  the 
model  does  not  insure  the  fit  in  the  mouth. 
A  plate  should  always  be  tried  in  the  moutl^ 
at  each  step,  observing  any  change  necessary, 
also  change  that  may  have  occurred  in  the 
handling. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  OVERHEATING  DIE  METAL. 

Zinc  should  be  smelted  over  a  slow  fire, 
carefully  avoiding  overheating,  as  this  has  a 
tendency  to  make  our  dies  brittle,  an 
undesirable  quality  in  a  die. 

AN    EXACT    PATTERN. 

It  seems  a  very  small  matter  to  get  a  pat- 
tern from  which  to  cut  the  plate  metal,  but 
a  little  experience  will  prove  otherwise. 
Economy  in  working  the  precious  metals  is 
extremely  necessary,  and  the  habit  can  be 
acquired  easily.  Having  pattern  exact  saves 
not  only  material  but  time  and  produces 
better  results. 

ANNEAL  FREQUENTLY. 

Gold  must  be  frequently  annealed, heating 
to  a  cherry  red  and  then  plunging  into  water 
or  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  This  renders  metal 
soft  and  pliable  and  easy  manipulated.  26 
gauge  is  recommended  for  upper  dentures, 
although  the  manner  of  attaching  teeth  and 
shape  of  the  plate  determine  to  a  great  ex- 
tent the  gauge  we  will  use.  In  full  rubber 
attachment  a  thinner  gauge  can  be  used  than 
in  full  solder.  Also  in  partial  cases  a  heavier 
gauge  is  necessary,  with  the  exception  of 
lower  partials,  where  we  usually  stifiTen  the 
plate,  or  swage  two  thin  plates  and  unite 
with  solder.  In  these  cases  27  or  28  can  be 
used. 

In  a  rim  plate,  26  gauge  is  not  too  heavy. 

A  great  deal  of  the  gold  now  for  sale  is 
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harsh  and  hard  to  adapt.  It  has  a  tendency 
to  spring  in  swaging. 

A  soft  gold  of  19  karats  fineness  answers 
all  the  requirements.  I  prefer  when  I  can 
to  smelt  and  alloy  my  own  plate,  thereby 
getting  exactly  what  I  want. 

A  plate  once  sprung  is  very  hard  to  bring 
back  to  its  former  shape.  Always  be  sure 
to  keep  the  metal  free  from  particles  of  zinc 
and  lead,  which  are  liable  to  adhere  to  it 
from  the  dies,  as  when  annealing,  with  these 
particles  adhering  to  the  plate,  the  fusing 
point  will  be  lowered  and  a  hole  in  the  plate, 
at  the  place  where  the  base  metal  adheres, 
will  be  the  result. 

I  generally  cover  my  dies  with  oil  and 
also  the  counters,  and  carefully  wipe  the 
plat^  before  placing  in  the  flame. 

STAMP   AI.UMINUM  PLATES. 

I  believe  it  is  better  not  to  swage  alumi- 
num plates,  but  stamp  them,  and  not  use 
the  mallet  more  than  is  necessary,  but  use  a 
series  of  dies  and  counters,  tapping  together 
in  the  usual  manner  with  a  heavy  hammer, 
and  not  with  the  hydraulic  press,  of  which 
I  shall  speak  further  on. 

The  entire  process  should  be  gradual  and 
gentle ;  forcing  it  suddenly  is  apt  to  fracture 
it,  especially  if  annealed  at  too  high  a  tem- 
perature. This  will  take  longer  to  arrive  at 
the  result,  but  it  justifies  us  to  take  the  time. 
Aluminum  should  never  have  the  force  of 
the  mallet  direct  upon  it,  a  heavy  piece  of 
linen,  or  even  rubber  dam,  should  be  laid  on 
the  metal  and  s wagging  conducted  on  this. 
The  metal  is  extremely  soft  and  easily  in- 
dented, and  presents  a  sorry  appearance  if  we 
do  not  use  this  precaution. 

USE  OF   THE  PARKER  BWAQER. 

In   lower  partials  I  experience  the  most 

trouble;    not  in  the  swaging,  but  when  I 

attempt  to  re-enforce  the  plate.      Since  the 

advent  of  the  Parker  shot  apparatus,  I  find 
my  trouble  considerably  less,  since  by  the 
machine  I  can  reduce  plate  to  former  state 
easily  on  the  plaster  model.  This  device  I 
find  indispensable  in  my  laboratory. 


It  is  claimed  by  the  makers  that  one  cai» 
swage  a  plate,  directly  on  the  plaster  model. 
That  it  can  be  done  I  will  admit,  but  at  a 
great  expense  of  time  and  labor  that  is  really 
not  necessary  when  we  can  use  a  quicker 
method  easier.  I  generally  cast  one  die  and 
counter  as  usual  and  conform  to  this,  then 
finish  on  the  plaster  model  itself.  By  this 
means  we  have  results  not  obtainable  by  any 
other  method  I  know  of. 

The  method  of  casting  the  die,  when  this 
device  is  to  be  used,  is  extremely  simple,  as 
we  do  not  need  an  accurate  die ;  all  the  un- 
dercuts on  the  model  can  be  ignored — simply 
a  die  to  strike  plate  to  partially  the  shape 
desired.  The  shot,  when  plate  is  on  the 
model,  will  force  metal  into  all  undercuts 
and  give  an  even  pressure  to  the  plate. 

So  perfect  does  the  apparatus  do  its  work, 
that  very  often  the  only  way  I  can  separate 
the  plate  from  the  model  is  to  cut  the  model 
away.  This  device,  if  used  with  a  power- 
Ecrew  press,  gives  better  results  than  can  be 
obtained  by  the  hammer,  and  with  less  dan- 
ger of  fracturing  the  model.  In  fact  it 
approaches  the  hydraulic  press  in  the  man- 
ner of  working,  avoiding  having  to  cast  the 
special  dies  and  counters  which  have  to 
be  used  with  it. 

A  plate  on  being  warped  can  be  restored  to 
its  former  shape  by  this  means,  and  even 
after  the  teeth  have  been  attached  to  the 
plate,  teeth  and  all  can  be  swaged  without 
fracturing  the  porcelain.  Only  when  we  do 
this  a  little  more  care  is  necessary.  The  warp- 
ing of  a  plate  is  usually  at  its  weakest  point 
where  the  solder  or  whatever  the  mode  of 
attachment  is,  does  not  protect  it  against 
bending,  so  that  it  is  very  easy  to  reduce 
the  plate,  and  the  pressure  at  this  point  will 
bend  plate  to  the  model.  There  are  other 
ways  of  reducing  a  warped  plate,  but  this  is. 
the  simplest  and  most  accurate." 


The  Georgia  Dental  Society  will  meet  at 
Lithia  Springs,  June  7th. 
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QBT  GOOD  IMPRESSIONS. 


The  tvro  great  essentials  in  plate  work  are 
to  have  a  good  impression  and  a  correct  ar- 
ticulation. It  is  well  known  that  mouths 
soft  and  flabby  are  difficult  to  fit  in  a  satis- 
factory way.  Dr.  Chupein,  in  Dental  Of- 
fice  and  Laboratory,  sayfi  plaster  is  the  wrong 
material  to  take  impressions  with  in  such 
cases,  and  his  paper  presents  some  interest- 
ing thoughts  on  this  line.  We  give  below 
an  extract  as  follows : 

''  At  one  time  I  thought  that  plaster  of 
Paris  was  the  only  material  fit  to  take  an 
impression  of  the  mouth.  I  regarded  it  as 
the  sine  qua  non  for  this  purpose.  So  wed 
ded  was  I  to  this  material  that  Dr.  Staples, 
of  Texas,  criticised  me  as  *^  An  all  plaster 
cranfc."  My  faith  in  plaster  has  not  pro 
duced  a  total  revolution  by  any  means,  but 
I  must  admit  that  in  edentulous  mouths, 
both  upper  and  lower — especially  the  latter, 
modelling  compound  yields  an  impression, 
a  model  from  which  is  vastly  superior  to  an 
impression  taken  with  plaster  of  Paris.  ( 

But  in  the  use  of  modelling  compound 
the  case  must  suit  the  material.  Wherever 
the  mouth  is  at  all  flabby,  the  front  part  of 
the  gum  soft  or  flaccid,  no  adhesion  can  be 
obtained  from  a  model  of  such  a  case  when 
taken  with  plaster  of  Paris.  These  soft 
parts  miust  be  pressed  by  the  plate,  as  they 
are  pressed  by  the  impression.  In  the  lower 
jaw,  too,  we  know  that  it  is  next  to  impos- 
sible to  obtain  an  impression  of  the  gum 
which  lies  next  to  the  roots  of  the  tongue, 
on  account  of  the  integuments  which  fill  the 
mouth  at  these  places. 

*«jy-  ^^  *A*  ^^ 

*^  ^^  ^*  ^^ 

To  use  modelling  compound,  the  tray 
should  be  heated  so  that  the  material  will 
adhere  to  it.  The  material  should  be  made 
very  soft  in  hot  water.  It  should  be  worked 
in  the  hands  while  soft  so  as  to  deprive  it 
of  all  adherent  water.  It  should  be  laid 
into  the  tray  smoothly,  all  creases,  folds 
and  ridges  obliterated.      It  must  be  soft 


throughout,  with  no  lumpy  or  hard  place?. 
No  more  material  should  be  placed  into  the 
tray  than  is  just  sufficient  to  take  the  im- 
pression; calculating  this  by  the  manner 
the  tray  fits  the  gum  on  which  the  material 
is  to  be  pressed.  Before  inserting  it  into 
the  mouth,  the  surface  should  be  passed 
over  the  blaze  of  the  spirit  lamp  so  that  it 
presents  a  glazed,  semi-fluid,  or  semi-melted 
appearance.  The  material  should  be  hot, 
but  not  hot  enough  to  burn.  This  is  best 
determined  by  placing  the  tray  next  your 
own  cheek,  when,  if  found  too  hot  to  be 
borne  by  your  own  cheek,  it  will  be  too  hot 
to  be  borne  by  the  patient. 

In  taking  an  impression  of  a  lower  gum, 
the  tray  is  passed  in  side  wise,  in  such  a  way 
that  the  lips  will  not  have  to  be  pulled  too 
violently  to  get  the  entire  tray  into  the 
mouth.  Once  into  the  mouth  the  tray 
should  be  brought  down  steadily  on  the 
ridge  of  the  jaw  with  the  handle  of  the  tray 
on  a  line  with  the  center  of  the  mouth. 
The  position  must  not  be  changed.  It  is 
held  in  place  immovably  until  the  material 
hardens.  The  material  should  be  so  hard, 
before  any  attempt  is  made  to  remove  it 
from  the  mouth,  that  any  exuding  portion 
of  it  will  refuse  to  take  an  imprint  from  the 
finger-nail.  When  it  is  brought  down  on 
the  edge  of  the  jaw,  as  above  described, 
should  there  be  any  idea  that  the  cheek,  or 
integument  of  the  cheek,  on  either  side, 
have  folded  beneath  the  material,  the  tray 
should  be  held  firmly  in  place  with  the 
fingers  of  both  hands — the  operator  stand- 
ing on  the  right  and  ratlier  in  front  of  Hie  pa- 
tient, while  the  assistant  passes  his  finger  on 
each  side,  lifting  these  integuments  away 
from  under  the  material.  This  should  be 
done  at  once  before  there  is  any  chilling  or 
hardening  of  the  material.  The  material 
may  also  be  pressed  next  the  gum  at  the 
roots  of  the  tongue  should  any  exude  beyond 
the  tray ;  but  as  the  tray  is  especially  de- 
signed to  take  care  of  these  parts,  this  will 
rarely  be  necessary.     With   this   material 
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there  will  rarely  be  any  of  the  folding  of 
the  integuments  of  the  cheeks  that  we  have 
spoken  of.  This  folding  is  more  apt  to  oc- 
cur at  these  places  with  plaster  impressions 
than  with  modelling  compound  impres- 
sions. When  the  impression  is  removed 
from  the  mouth  it  should  be  thoroughly 
hardened  by  pouring  cold  or  iced  water  over 
it.  In  placing  the  material  in  the  tray,  any 
excess  of  it  is  best  removed  by  snipping 
off  with  a  pair  of  scissors. 

In  taking  an  impression  of  the  upper 
gum,  the  same  rule  is  used  for  this  material 
as  f6r  plaster  of  Paris,  namely,  the  back 
part  of  the  tray,  near  the  soft  palate,  is 
carried  to  place  first  and  the  forward  part 
afterwards.  The  cup  is  held  steadily  and 
immovably  in  place  with  the  fingers  of  the 
left  hand  pressing  on  the  tray  at  the  palatal 
vault  as  well  as  on  the  ridge  in  the  region 
of  the  bicuspids,  while  the  fingers  of  the 
right  hand  lift  the  lips  so  as  to  permit  the 
material  to  be  pressed  on  the  buccal  parts 
of  the  ridge,  as  well  as  to  exclude  all  air 
between  the  material  and  the  gum.  In 
this,  as  in  the  other,  the  material  is  per- 
mitted to  get  perfectly  hard  before  removal, 
and  is  to  be  chilled  as  the  other  was  An 
impression  of  this  material  will  adhere  to 
the  gum  just  as  firmly  as  one  of  plaster  of 
Paris,  but  this,  though  often,  is  not  an  in- 
variable sign  of  a  perfect  impression.  On 
removing  the  impression  from  the  mouth, 
should  any  streaks  or  ridges  be  noticed  on 
the  impression  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
vault,  such  an  impression  may  just  as  well 

be  discarded,  as  a  plate  made  from  it  will 
fail  to  adhere.  The  impression  should  be 
smooth  at  aU  points^  indicating  an  even  pres- 
sure of  the  material  at  all  parts  of  the 
mouth. 

When  the  mouth  or  gum  is  firm  at  all 
points,  plaster  of  Paris  is  the  material  to  be 
used.  For  partial  impressions,  also,  noth- 
ing approaches  plaster  of  Paris  for  correct- 
ness or  reliability  ;  and  for  crown  or  bridge 
work,  plaster  of  Paris  is  the  only  material 
par  excellence  which  yields  certain  re- 
sults." 


How  to  take  an  Impresaion  in 
Oases  of  Fractured  Jaws. 


Dr.  Dorrance,  of  Michigan,  devised  a 
scheme  for  taking  the  impression  which 
seems  to  me  very  good.  He  always  takes 
it  with  plaster^  regardless  of  the  position  of 
the  parts.  After  the  model  has  set  he  saws 
it  in  two  at  the  point  or  points  of  fracture. 
He  then  adjusts  the  pieces  in  the  position 
which  he  thinks  is  correct  and  vulcanizes 
his  rubber  splint.  By  this  method  it  is  un- 
necessary to  adjust  the  parts  before  an  im- 
pression is  taken. — H.  F,  Hussy,  Ind.  Den- 
ial Journal, 

This  scheme  may  be  found  in  Kingsley'i 
Oral  Deformities  and  other  standard  worb. 
It  is  the  proper  method  of  procedure  to  ob- 
tain a  correct  model  upon  which  to  vulca- 
nize a  splint.  There  are  always  certain  marks 
of  abrasion  on  the  remaining  teeth  that  will 
indicate  the  relation  each  jaw  sustains  to  the 
other.  This  of  course  contemplates,  that  the 
fragments  will  be  articulated  to  a  model  of 
the  opposite  jaw.  In  one  instance  in  my 
practice  the  patient  claimed  to  have  lost  one 
tooth  knocked  out  in  the  accident,  but  the 
adjustment  of  the  fragments  proved  mo6t 
conclusively  that  though  an  ineisor  was 
missing  he  had  lost  it  years  before. 

These  models  were  preserved  and  still 
make  an  interesting  study  of  the  case. 

Atkinson. 


A  Solvent  for  Celluloid. 


Liquefied  celluloid  makes  an  excellent 
microscopical  cement.  One  can  dissolve 
spoiled  photographic  (celluloid)  films  bj 
cutting  them  into  shreds  and  soaking  them 
in  alcohol.  When  swelled  and  grown  soft, 
as  gelatine  does  in  cold  water,  add  ether, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  liquid  becomes 
fluid  and  of  the  conaiatency  of  mucilage. 
This  cement  can  be  applied  to  general  as 
well  as  microscopic  uses,  but  it  must  not  be 
used  too  near  the  .fire,  for  celluloid  burns 
like  gunpowder. — C  A.  Emmy, — Eac, 
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Dentists  in  the  Army. 

There  are  so  many  good,  sensible  reasons 
which  could  be  brought  up,  especially  at  this 
time,  showing  the  actual  necessity  for  such 
appointments,  we  doubt  not  if  they  were 
presented  in  the  right  way  to  the  proper 
authorities  some  of  them  would  surely 
command  attention.  That  the  condition  of 
the  teeth  is  considered  vitally  important 
in  the  fighting  capacity  of  a  soldier  i^ 
shown. by  the  attempted  rigid  examination 
of  the  mouth  by  the  examining  surgeons 
before  enlistment  and  the  many  otherwise 
physically  perfect  specimens  of  manhood 
rejected  for  the  imperfect  condition  of  the 
oral  cavity.  That  the  healthy  condition  of 
the  mouth  at  the  time  of  enlistment  cannot 
be  maintained  without  continued  care  and 
attention  by  a  person  competent  to  look 
after  such  conditions,  must  be  apparent  to 
any  one  who  will  spend  a  few  moments  in 
careful  thought  on  the  subject. 

That  the  enlistment  examinations  by  the 


Examining  Surgeon  must  be  to  a  great 
extent  farcical  and  inaccurate  as  regards  the 
teeth,  must  also  be  apparent  to  every  think- 
ing mind.  Not  being  versed  in  this  branch 
of  the  healing  art,  he  can  only  base  his 
conclusions  on  the  general  appearance  of 
the  dental  apparatus,  without  a  single  sci- 
entific reason  to  justify  his  decision.  In 
this  way  it  must  be  that  many  are  rejected 
who  should  be  admitted  and  many  are  ad- 
mitted who  would  certainly  be  rejected  by 
a  competent  dental  surgeon.  This  then 
being  the  case,  that  the  presence  of  a  dental 
surgeon  shall  be  in  every  regiment  is  all 
the  more  apparent.  In  fact  it  may  be 
stated  that  few  rejections  need  be  made 
from  this  standpoint,  if  dentists  were  present 
in  every  regiment  to  insure  prompt  and 
immediate  attention  to  defective  oral  con- 
ditions. Indeed,  many  enlistments  may  be 
made  under  the  present  arrangement  whose 
dental  apparatus,  though  weak  and  suscep- 
tible to  constant  dangers  of  derangement, 
have  heretofore  been  under  the  continual 
care  of  the  family  dentist  and  kept  ia  a 
comparative  perfect  state  of  preservation, 
which  when  deprived  of  this  constant  and 
needful  care,  must  of  necessity  soon  crum- 
ble and  break  down,  rendering  the  soldier 
entirely  unfit  for  exposure  or  the  coarse 
diet  to  which  he  must  be  subjected.  The 
teeth  are  unlike  the  other  organs  of  the 
human  body;  they  cannot  be  hardened  by 
rough  use,  exposure  and  neglect:  The 
demand  for  such  appointments  will  impress 
the  minds  of  the  authorities  stronger  and 
stronger,  until  it  will  most  certainly  engage 
their  earnest  attention  from  dire  necessity. 
It  cannot  fail  to  come.  Why  it  has  not 
come  sooner  is  owing  entirely  to  our  youth- 
fulness  as  a  profession.  If  this  present  war 
should  last  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  it  may  almost  be  expected  to  see  den- 
tists enjoying  this  long  looked-for  distinction 
before  the  close. 

The  demand  during  the  last  war  was  not 
so  great  from  the  fact  that  the  people  had 
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not  been  so  thoroughly  educated  to  rely  on 
the  services  of  this  much  required  individual, 
and  of  course  to  suffer,  was  their  natural 
expectation,  and  they  bore  it  with  the  same 
fortitude  that  they  did  the  other  hardships 
to  which  soldiers  of  the  present  day  may 
not  be  subjected.  The  services  of  the 
family  dentist  will  be  as  much  missed  by 
the  volunteers  of  to-day,  as  will  be  the 
family  physician,  and  the  demands  may  be 
expected  to  come  so  strong  from  the  tented 
fields  as  to  engage  earnest  attention  from 
headquarters. 

What  has  become  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Southern  Branch  of  the 
National  last  February?  They  might  be 
getting  in  some  hard  and  telling  work  now 
before  Congress  closes,  which  it  may  do  in 

the  next  thirty  days. 

H.  H.  Johnson. 


Joint  State  Meetings. 


Broaches. 


A  handle  is  not  often  necessary  to  a  broach. 
In  fact  it  can  be  manipulated  better  without 
one.  The  soft  delicate  touch  to  be  had  with 
the  broach  held  between  the  fingers,  is  de- 
stroyed by  a  handle.  Frequently  for  enter- 
ing lower  molar  and  bicuspid  roots,  the 
broach  is  found  to  be  too  long.  With  wire 
cutting  forceps,  cut  the  shank  nearly  all  off 
leaving  just  sufficient  to  rotate  the  broach 
between  the  fingers.  Handles  are  necessary 
when  using  canal  cleaners  with  sulphuric 
acid,  as  this  operation  does  not  require  that 
the  broach  should  be  rotated,  but  simply 
passed  in  and  drawn  out  repeatedly.  The 
handles  that  come  with  the  Donaldson  clean- 
er are  admirably  suited  for  the  purpose.  To 
remove  a  cleaner  or  broach  from  one  of  the 
handles^  heat  the  broach  slightly  in  a  small 
flame;  at  the  same  time  pull  on  the  broach 
with  pliers.  To  replace  a  broach  in  a  handle, 
heat  it  in  a  small  flame,  holding  with  pliers; 
touch  the  heated  shank  end  to  a  small  piece 

of  shellac,  slightly  melt  the  shellac  and  press 
into  the  handle,  cool  with  a  drop  of  water 
from  the  finger. 


There  have  been,  during  the  last  few  years, 
several  joint  State  meetings,  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  The  plan  has  worked 
so  well,  that  they  are  continued  from  year 
to  year  with  increased  interest  Would  it  not 
be  a  good  thing  for  Georgia,  South  Carolina 
and  North  Carolina  to  have  such  a  meeting? 
If  not  those  States,  Georgia,  Alabama  and 
Tennessee  are  well  situated  geographically. 

Such  meetings  bring  together  new  men 
with  new  life  and  new  ideas.  Get  out  of 
old  ruts  ;  find  new  channels,  and  it  will  be 
fouud  that  new  life  will  be  springing  up ; 
greater  enthusiasm  will  prevail ;  greater 
good  will  result. 

There  is  a  class  who  are  content  to  let  things 
wag  as  they  will,  and  just  drift  along.  Such 
a  class  have  to  be  carried  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  progressive,  as  it  were.  We  appeal  to 
that  progressive  class  to  do  something. 
Don't  stagnate.  Don't  be  satisfied  to  meet 
annually  aod  have  a  few  "papers''  and  some 
discussion.  Open  the  veins  and  throw  in  new 
blood  or  there  will  be  death  from  "heart- 
failure." 


To  the  Oeorgia  Society : 

While  the  navy  is  defending,  and  win 
ning  victory  for  our  country,  let  us  not 
forget  we  owe  our  profession  a  love  and 
devotion  akin  to  that  for  our  country.  We 
can  never  conquer  our  enemy  unless  we  are 
thoroughly  organized.  The  State  society, 
is  where  we  camp  for  a  season  to  recruit 
and  start  out  afresh,  encouraged  by  broth- 
erly touch  of  heart  and  brain  to  battle  for 
the  success  of  our  profession.  Let  us  come 
together  on  the  7th  of  June  as  one  man, 
with  one  purpose,  stimulated  by  one  desire, 
carrying  with  us  everything  that  will  add  to 
the  success  ot  the  meeting,  and  we  will  re- 
turn to  our  offices  refreshed  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  done  our  duty.  I  beg  every 
brother  who  reads  this  to  make  a  sacrifice  one 
time  and  meet  with  us,  and  help  perpet- 
uate this  noble  organization.   Come. 

H.  D.  Wilson. 
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Civil  Service. 


As  I  UDderstand  the  principle  of  civil 
Bervice  it  is  the  utilization  of  individual 
adaptiveness  to  continuous  special  work — a 
principle  which  has  for  so  long  time  im- 
pressed its  practicality  upon  private  enter- 
prise, as  to  have  equally  impressed  its  use- 
lessness  and  inadvisability  upon  almost  the 
entirety  of  public  business ! 

This   feature   was  so   much   more   than 
hinted  at  in  the  American  Dental  Week- 
ly editorial  on    "Associate  Work"  (issue  of 
May  5  th,  No.  84),  that  it  has  seemed  to  me 
proper  that  I  should  deviate  from  my  beaten 
path  of  strictly  professional  contributions 
and  lend  what  aid  I  might  to  the  work  of 
*»  Dental   Civil    Service    Reform."      That 
presidents  of  societies  are  a  necessity  goes 
as  much    without  saying   as   that  a  queen 
bee  is  an  essential  to   the  welfare  of  the 
hive,  and  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  present 
and   future   work  of  making   honey ;   but 
what   would  be  the  result  of  the  annual 
placing    of  some  one  of    the   workers  in 
charge   as   queen   bee?      Would    not  the 
making  of  honey — both  8S  to  quantity,  and 
even  more,    as  to  quality — be  periodically 
diminished,  and  when  the  colony  had  given 
the  queen  beeship  to  pretty  nearly  every 
member,   would   it  not  be  found  to  have 
''outlived   its  usefulness"?    Those  of    us 
who    have   reached    the    ''  allotted    span" 
look  back  upon  a  sad  record^  as  pertaining 
to  dental  societies  and  associations — a  record 
which  has  finally  degenerated  into  what  are 
called  .'^academies"  and  ''institutes  of  stom- 
atology."    Is  this  any  safe  ground  for  more 
satisfactory  prognosis  ?     I  think  not.     Ex- 
perience  seems    to   teach    that  there   are 
varied  essentials  to  the  health,   not  to  say 
anything  of  the  life  of  a  dental,  as  well  as 
any  other  organization,  and  that  the  first  is 
** workers"  who  shall  do  work  for  the  love  of 
it,  and  who  shall  bring  to  the  hive  good 
pabulum,  such  as  will  attract  the  attention 
of  other  workers,  and   such   as  it  will  be 


worth  while  to  so  discuss  as  that  its  grade 
as  pabulum  may  be  eventually  established. 
This  is  the  first  and  greatest  essential,  and 
if  an  organization  "outlives  its  usefulness" 
it  is  fair  to  assume  that  it  lacked  this  essen- 
tial. J.  Foster  Flagg. 
(To  be  continued.) 


Working  for  the  Meeting. 


The  officers  of  the  Louisiana  State  Den- 
tal Society  are  making  strenuous  efforts  for 
the  success  of  the  joint  meeting  with  the 
Southern  Branch  of  the  National  Dental 
Association,  which  is  to  be  held  in  New  Or- 
leans next  February,  and,  judging  from  the 
extreme  activity  displayed  by  the  members 
of  the  various  committees,  a  grand  success 
is  sure  to  follow.  Both  bodies  are  devoted 
to  the  same  grand  cause,  and  many  of  the 
members  of  the  Louisiana  State  Dental  So- 
ciety are  also  members  of  the  National  As- 
sociation. In  union  there  is  strength,  and 
in  this  temporary  combination  both  organi- 
zations will  find  many  material  advantages 
that  will  be  greatly  beneficial  to  their  indi- 
vidual interests,  for  the  combjned  efforts 
of  the  various  joint  committees  working 
as  zealously  as  they  have  for  the  past  few 
weeks,  will  certainly  result  in  creating 
an  unusual  interest  throughout  the  entire 
country,  that  will  bring  a  greater  attendance 
to  the  meeting  of  the  Southern  than  she  has 
had  for  some  years  past. 

The  Southern  Branch  of  the  National 
Dental  Association  acted  very  wisely,  in 
promptly  accepting  the  cordial  offer  of  the 
Louisiana  dentists  to  meet  jointly  with  them, 
as  it  will  be  greatly  assisted  in  its  work,  and 
will  add  materially  to  the  success  of  the 
meeting,  both  in  point  of  interest  as  well  as 
that  of  attendance,  and  will  undoubtedly 
add  many  new  names  to  its  membership 
roll. 

New  Orleans  has  many  advantages  over 
other  Southern  cities  as  a  meeting  place  for 
organized  bodies,  especially  at  that  time  of 
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'the  year,  owing  to  the  many  pleasant  at- 
tractions of  the  Carnival  festivities  and 
reduced  railroad  rates  which  will  be  on  at 
that  time.  And  as  the  Louisiana  State 
Dental  Society  is  doing  all  in  its  power  for 
the  pleasant  entertainment  of  its  guests,  and 

:as  the  proverbial  hospitality  of  the  Crescent 
City   is   usually  unexcelled,  all  those  who 

.  attend  will  certainly  be  royally  entertained. 
In  view  of  the  above  facts,  it  behooves 

'  every  conscientious  practitioner  of  the  South 
who  is  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  pro- 

vfession  to  lend  a  helping  hand  and  assist  in 

.  the  good  work  by  attending  in  person. 

Wallace  Wood,  Jr.,  D.D.S. 


A  New  Clamp. 


One  of  the  drawbacks  to  the  wearing  of 
artificial  lower  teeth  is  that  decay  frequent- 
Uy  makes  its  appearance  around  the  tooth — 
generally  a  bicuspid — clasped  by  a  band. 
If  such  teeth  are  efficiently  filled  they  may 
last  for  an  indefinite  time,   but  it  is  often 

•  difficult  to  place  a  clamp  on  them  which 
will  hold  the  rubber  dam  sufficiently  far 

•  down  to  excavate  all  the  decay.     To  obvi- 
;ate  this,  Mr.  Humby  has  lately  described 

and  shown  a  clamp  which  he  claims  as  effi  • 
cient  for  the  purpose.  It  is  a*horseshoe 
.shape,  made  of  springy  steel,  and  termi- 
nates in  two  sharp  points.  The  points  press 
into  the  cementum  of  the  tooth  on  the  hue- 

•  cal  and  lingual  sides,  the  dam  is  slipped 
over  the  top  of  the  clamp  and  tucked  down 
beneath   the   points   which   hold   it  in  its 

,  place.  The  top  of  the  clamp  can  then  be 
drawn  forward  to  rest  on  the  anterior  teeth 
out  of  the  operator's  way. — British  Journal 

*of  Denial  Science, 


To  Make   a  Perfect-Fitting  Post. 

Sometimes  it  is  desirable  to  fit  a  crown 

for  a  root  which  has  become  so  badly  de- 

•  cayed  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  a 

.funnel-shaped  canal.     An  ordinary  pin,  as 


they  are  supplied  from  stock,  fits  so  loosely 
in  such  a  canal  that  it  makes  it  difficult  to 
keep  the  crown  firmly  cemented.  Dr. 
Ottolengui  gives  a  method  in  Items  of  InUr- 
eat  which  he  thinks  should  probably  be  cred- 
ited to  Dr.  Van  Woert: 

Trim  a  soft  pine  stick  to  fit  the  canal  in 
the  root  When  it  is  approximately  fitted 
it  may  be  made  a  perfect  fit  by  forcing  the 
peg  in  with  a  twisting  motion.  The  soft 
pine  will  readily  adapt  itself  to  the  walls. 
This  stick  is  then  wrapped  with  very  thin. 
soft  platinum  and  again  forced  into  the 
root.  The  stick  and  platinum  is  now  re- 
moved from  the  root,  the  platinum  cone 
taken  off  the  stick  and  made  solid  by  filling 
in  with  scraps  of  gold  or  high-karat  solder. 
When  this  is  accomplished  you  will  have  a 
post  which  extictly  fits  the  abnormally- 
enlarged  root-canal,  requiring  a  minimum 
amount  of  cement  in  the  final  adjustment. 

H.  H.  J. 


Civil  Service. 


The  civil  service  idea  of  Dr.  Flagg  in  this 
issue  should  attract  attention  of  thinking 
men.  The  idea  is  carried  out  in  the  offices 
of  secretary  and  treasurer  in  a  dental  society. 
If  it  is  good  there  why  is  it  not  good  for  the 
presidency.  We  do  not  propose  to  anticipate 
Dr.  Flagg  in  his  next  article  but  simply  to 
back  him  up  in  his  idea  of  civil  service.  If 
a  man  has  proved  a  fitness  for  a  place,  why 
dislodge  him  simply  to  try  some  one  else. 


The  Treatment  of  Boils. 


Burlureaux  (cited  in  the  JndepenianfX 
mMicah  for  March  23d)  incises  the  furuncle, 
removes  the  core,  and  fills  the  cavity  with  a 
powder  composed  as  follows  : 

B     Quick  lime,  ) 

Sodium  carbonate,  \ equal  partf. 

Alum,  J 

M.  This  is  said  to  kill  the  pathogenic 
micrococci  and  produce  rapid  healing.  — 
New  York  Medical  Journal. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE   STATE  OF 
WASHINGTON. 


The  meeting  of  the  Washington  State 
Society,  held  at  Tacoma,  on  Monday,  the 
IBlh,  and  continuing  through  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  was  a  most  instructive  one,  al- 
though there  were  not  as  many  in  attend- 
ance as  there  has  been  at  some  previous 
meetings.  The  majority  of  the  old  guard 
were  there,  however,  and  sociability  and 
general  good  fellowship  prevailed  through- 
out the  session. '  It  seems  impossible  to  im- 
press on  the  minds  of  a  great  number  of 
practitioners  the  benefit  that  can  be  ob- 
tained lor  themselves,  even  from  a  selfish 
standpoint.  The  clinical  portion  of  the  pro- 
gram was  as  clearly  demonstrated  as  it 
was  possible  to  do  such  things,  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  papers  was  above  the  average ; 
i^howing  a  large  amount  of  care  in  their 
preparation. 

The  State  of  Washington  has  for  the  last 
three  years  been  going  through  the  troubles 
incident  upon  the  starting  of  a  college  within 
her  boundaries,  and   the  effect  has   been  to 
disrupt  the  profession  from  one  end  of  the 
Htate  to  the  other.    Last  year  it  was  thought 
that  after  the  examiners  from  the  N.  A.  of 
D.  F.  had  finished  their  investigations  and 
made  their  report,  that  all  hands  of  us  would 
be  able  to  let  bygones  be  bygones  and  all 
join  together  and  make  the  session  this  year  a 
virtual  love  feast.     It  seems,  however,  that 
the  end  is  not  yet,  and  charges  and  counter- 
charges are  thicker  than  were  Dewey's  bul- 
lets at  Manilla,  more's  the  pity. 

After  considerable  thought  on  the  situa- 


tion, the  more  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is 
a  pretty  good  thing  for  a  practitioner  to  be 
located  near  a  college  for  two  reasons.  First 
and  best,  is  because  he  must  keep  up  with 
the  profession,  or  the  boys  from  school  will 
run  him  out ;  and  second,  if  he  has  any  de- 
sire to  push  along,  the  presence  of  a  school 
affords  him  an  opportunity,  such  as  is  im- 
possible to  be  obtained  in  a  community 
where  there  is  no  school. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  hinted  that  some  of 
the  strings  of  the  faculty  of  the  Tacoma 
college  do  not  chord  with  each  other,  and 
there  is  discord  in  the  family.  If  it  were 
not  for  Dr.  Eshelman's  influence,  I  don't 
know  but  that  the  extra  tension  on  some  of 
the  strings  might  cause  an  open  rupture ;  as 
it  is,  however,  there  is  nothing  to  indi- 
cate trouble,  but  the  direction  in  which  the 
straws  turn. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Congress,  and  after  that 
the  National  Association,  are  the  topics  of  in- 
terest that  the  fraternity  are  writing  to  each 
other  about  at  present.  We  are  all  going 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  any  way,  and  to  the 
National,  if  we  can.  With  Dr.  C.  L.  God- 
dard  as  president  of  the  Western  Section, 
we  feel  sure  of  a  good  time  and  much  bene- 
fit; and  Dr.  Fillebrown — well,  we  don't  per- 
sonally know  so  much  about  him,  and  while 
no  doubt,  we  should  gain  as  much,  if  not 
more,  in  the  East,  yet  somehow,  it  seems 
more  like  going  among  strangers  and  out  in 
the  world.  Washington  will  be  represented, 
however,  some  way,  and  with  a  representa- 
tive of  whom  she  will  not  be  ashamed ;  we 
don't  know  who  for  sure  at  this  time,  but 
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we  are  coDfideDt  that  if  he  comee  from  this 
State  there  is  nothing  to  fear  as  to  his  will- 
ingness and  ability.  b.  s.  s. 


MAKING  QOLD  CROWN  FOR 
LOWER  FRONT  TEETH. 


We  cannot  imagine  a  case  where  a  gold 
crown  is  admissible  for  an  upper  front 
tooth,  but  for  the  lower,  where  it  would  not 
show,  it  may  be  used.  To  make  such 
crowns  Dr.  Usher,  in  Dental  CosTnoa,  says : 

A  model  is  secured  of  the  tooth  to  be 
crowned,   and   of   the   adjoining   tooth  or 
teeth  to  be  matched.     A  plain  porcelain 
tooth,  either  plate  or  rubber,  is  selected,  of 
the  exact  width  and  contour  desired,  but 
somewhat    longer    than    the    tooth   to  be 
crowned.     The  porcelain  tooth  is  used  to 
produce  an  intaglio  die  of  metal,   in  the 
same   manner  as   with  the  HoUingsworth 
facing.      Proceed  as  follows :  Take  a  small 
wooden  pill  box,  about  one  and  one-quarter 
inches  in  diameter,  fill  it  with  molding  sand, 
level  it  off.     Into  this  press  the  porcelain 
tooth,  pins  downward,  stopping  off  any  un- 
necessary undercuts  with  sand.     If  the  die 
is  to  be  made  of  fusible  metal,  such  as  Me- 
lotte's,  a  rubber  ring  can  l>e  used  to  form 
the  walls,   but    if  zinc,  type,    or  Babbitt 
metal  is  to  be  used  the  ring  should  be  of 
sheet  asbestos  fastened   wiih  a  wire.      The 
porcelain  facing  should  be  heated  before  the 
hot  metal  is  poured  upon  it,  or  bubbles  will 
form  on  the  face  of  the  die.     This  may  be 
done  by  heating  the  head  of  a  flask  bolt, 
holding   it    in    contact   with  the  porcelain 
facing  with  one  hand  while  the  other  holds 
the  ladle  in  which  the  metal  is  being  melted. 
The  metal  is  then  poured  and  a  good  die 
obtained.     A  pattern  to  cut  the  gold  by  is 
made  from  a  thin  paper  card,  of  such  shape 
that   when  bent  around  the  tooth  it  will 
form  one   continuous   piece   with   a  slight 
margin  for  bending  over  the  cutting-edge. 
The  gold  is  then  cut  to  pattern.     The  face 
of  the  crown  is  then  swaged  up  in  the  die. 


and  the  wings  extending  from  each  aide  of 
the  face  are  bent  around  with  pliers  ou  the 
model  to  form  the  lingual  surface,  cutting 
away  any  surplus  gold  until  proper  confor- 
mity is  obtained.  The  seam  is  then  sol- 
dered, the  cutting-edge  formed  and  con- 
toured by  bending  over  the  surplus  at  that 
point  upon  the  lingual  surface.  The  point 
of  the  crown  is  then  soldered  and  stiffened 
at  the  same  time  by  putting  sufficient  sol- 
der inside  the  crown  and  flowing  it  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  form  a  solid  strip  or  body 
across  the  cutting-edge  about  one-thirty- 
second  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  He  uses 
porcelain  teeth  in  molding  dies  as  described, 
not  only  for  the  incisi>r  and  cuspid  teeth, 
but  also  for  the  bicuspids  and  molars;  and 
it  will  be  readily  seen  that  this  system  can 
be  applied  to  every  case  where  the  HoUings- 
worth or  any  other  system  can  be  used,  with 
the  advantage  in  its  favor  that  the  facings 
and  forms  that  can  be  selected  from  are  al- 
most unlimited.  In  general  practice,  how- 
ever, it  will  be  found  that  a  variety  of  dies, 
consisting  of  about  six  forms  of  each  of  the 
incisor  and  cuspid  teeth,  will  enable  us  to 
cover  the  usual  requirements  in  crown^ 
work. 


Liquid  Borax  for  Soldering. 

The  following  useful  item  by  Dr.  J.  T. 
Usher  is  from  the  Dental  Cosmos,  He  says : 

Use  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  borax,, 
made  by  filling  a  bottle  with  water  and 
dropping  into  it  a  lump  of  borax.  This  is 
allowed  to  boil  on  top  of  the  vulcanizer  or 
elsewhere,  and  the  water  will  take  up  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  the  borax,  leaving  the  resi- 
due undissolved.  An  ounce  of  this  solu- 
tion will  last  a  busy  man  about  a  year.  In 
using  it  the  piece  to  be  soldered  is  simply 
moistened  where  the  solder  is  wanted  to 
flow,  and  the  solder  will  run  like  a  flash, 
much  easier  than  when  the  borax  powder  is 
used. 


The  thoughtful  man  is  not  often  heard. 
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We  steal,  for  publication,  a  part  of  a 
private  letter  from  Dr.  Flagg.  If  we  catch 
hiB  ire,  who  will  save  us?     He  sajs : 

In  reading  over  The  Weekly  it  seems 
to  me  that  sufficient  texts  are  provided  each 
week  for  the  ample  and  increasingly  inter- 
esting and  instructive  filling  of  every  new 
issue  !  and  that  makes  me  glad  that  (at  my 
time  of  life !  )  I  am  not  an  editor.  Take 
for  instance  Forberg  on  carbonized  cotton. 
You  can  imagine  that  /,  and  many  others, 
could  take  issue  with  a  number  of  points 
therein,  and  yet  rejoice  with  Forberg  that 
bis  aid  is  given  for  bringing  us  one  step 
nearer  ''natural  cotton"  as  the  ideal  vehicle 
for  placing  and  retaining,  for  many  years, 
permanent  antiseptic  influence  in  the  canals 
of  roots  of  teeth. 

FOrberg  has  been  using  carbonized  cotton 
for  twelve  years.  I  have  been  using  natural 
cotton  for  thirty- five  years.  We  each  have 
a  "record,"  and  we  are  both  satisfied.  I 
am  just  now  having  a  cotton  examined  that 
was  sent  me  in  a  canal  as  I  had  put  it 
thirty-three  years  ago  (1865)  and  it  it  is 
pronounced  by  the  University  microscopist 
— or  whoever  examines  it — as  thoroughly 
rotten,  it  will  be  an  exact  contribution,  so 
far  as  that  is  concerned !  and  if  it  is  pro- 
nounced perfect^  it  will  be  a  contribution — 
as  far  as  it  goes ! 

In  your  May  12th  issue  is  a  most  admir- 
able illustration  of  the  kind  of  work  that 
should  be  done,  and  given  as  food  for  the 
journals— in  the  **  Setting  Time  of  Plaster." 
It  may  be  that  I  am  not  **  posted"  ou  pros- 
thetics, but  though  I  have  used  salt  for 
hastening  the  setting  of  plaster  for,  well — 
about  a  couple  of  hundred  years  !  I  never 
knew  jiud  what  proportion  would  best 
accomplish  any  desired  result,  and  if  it  is 
something  new  to  dentistry,  it  is  a  burning 
shame  that  we  should  have  had  it  from  a 
medical  source  and  from  gentlemen  who 
have  latelxj  been  "in  the  habit  of  using  salt" 
for  this  purpose.  What  a  text  for  an  article 


is  that  paragraph  from  Dr.  Weller,  his  fifth 
paragraph :  *'  The  first  essential  point,  etc. , 
etc."  No  truly  **  plastic  filler"  could  sub- 
scribe to  any  such  statement,  for  he  would 
know  better. 

Would  you  think  it  possible,  if  your  den- 
tine was  exquisitely  sensitive,  to  '^couple 
kindness"  with  *' sharp  instruments"  as  the 
means  for  excavating  ?     I  wouldn't ! 

Yours  with  kind  regards, 
J.  Foster  Flagq. 


WHO  IS  THE  DOGMATIST  P 


In  The  American  Dental  Weeklf, 
No.  35,  there  appears  an  article  over  the 
signature  of  J.  A.  C,  in  which  Dr.  Arring- 
ton  is  represented  as  propounding  a  pointed 
question  to  Dr.  Pierce  pertaining  to 
pyorrhea. 

If  Dr.  B.  F.  Arrington  is  the  Arrington 
in  question,  then  I  disclaim  having  ever 
questioned  Dr.  Pierce  concerning  cause, 
beginning  or  treatment  of  pyorrhea. 

Dr.  Pierce  is  very  positive  in  his  declara- 
tions as  to  how  pyorrhea  begins,  but  I  have 
never  regarded  him  as  dogmatic  in  his  utter- 
ances on  the  subject,  but  have  always  re* 
garded  his  advocacy  of  certain  theory  as  to 
cause  of  the  disease  weak  and  untenable^ 
especially  so  for  a  man  of  his  attainments 
and  experience  as  a  practitioner  and  edu- 
cator in  dentistry,  favored  with  most  excel- 
lent opportunities  for  experimenting  and 
testing  for  results  to  determine  how  far 
theory  could  be  sustained  by  practice. 
Some  of  his  first  utterances  concerning 
pyorrhea,  some  years  ago,  were  thsit  "pyor- 
rhea alveolaris  was  pus  in  the  sockets.'^ 
Then  the  question  to  my  mind  was  what 
produced  the  pus.  There  must  be  a  cause^ 
and  where  the  cause  is  located  must  be 
determined.  If  at  the  apex  of  roots  as  the 
doctor  asserts,  then  we  must  commence  at 
that  point  and  treat  for  cure.  Likewise,  if 
it  commences  in  the  gum  tissue  (always 
first  perceptible  at  the  gingival  border)  we 
must  commence  there  and  work  for  eradica- 
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tion  and  cure,  and  in  mj  judgment,  based 
upon  experience  and  results,  ninety-nine 
times  in  a  hundred  a  cure  will  be  more 
quickly  and  surely  effected  than  to  com- 
mence at  the  apex  of  roots. 

The  doctor  asserts  ** emphatically'*  that 
*^  pyorrhea  begins  at  the  apex  of  the  roots, 
and  it  is  at  the  end  of  the  root  that  true 
pyorrhea  begins,  without  any  disturbance 
at  the  gingival  border,  and  the  opening 
through  the  gum  tissue  is  opposite  the  apical 
end  of  the  root."  If  such  be  Dr.  Pierce's 
convictions,  established  through  observation 
and  practice,  the  only  reasonable  conclusion 
to  come  to  is  that  it  must  be  a  peculiar  type 
of  the  disease  (a  freak)  specially  confined 
to  the  doctor's  immediate  locality,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  it  may  there  continue  until  the 
type  changes  and  the  disease  becomes  as  in 
other  sections ;  then  the  doctor  will  view  the 
subject  differently,  and  will  realize  the  non- 
disputable  fact  that  to  be  successful  in 
treatment  we  must  begin  at  the  necks  of 
teeth  and  not  at  the  apex  of  roots. 

As  there  is  no  such  thing  as  cure  in  a 
typical  case  of  pyorrhea  until  deposits  are 
thoroughly  removed,  and  it  is  next  to  an 
impossibility  to  remove  deposits  effectually 
from  apex  of  roots,  the  presumption  is  the 
doctor  fails  of  success  in  effort  to  cure  the 
disease,  and  always  will  as  long  as  he  thus 
locates  the  disease  and  insists  upon  consti- 
tutional treatment  for  cure. 

A  theory  that  will  not  hold  good  in 
practice  and  produce  results  desired  is  not 
worth  advocating.  I  would  not  appear 
**  dogmatical,"  but  feel  constrained  to  say 
the  doctor  must  tack-ship  and  start  upon 
another  and  more  feasible  tJieory  before  he 
can  hope  to  have  many  followers  or  have 
much  success  in  the  treatment  of  pyorrhea. 

In  contradiction  of  Dr.  Pierce's  theory  as 
to  location  and  beginning  of  pyorrhea,  I 
will  state  a  feature  in  the  disease  familiar 
to  many  dentists  and  is  proof  convincing 
that  true  pyorrhea  does  not  begin  at  the 
apex  of  roots,  but  at  the  gingival  border. 


When  treatment  (use  of  instruments  and 
local  application  of  remedies)  is  commenced 
at  the  necks  of  teeth  and  gingival  border 
and  pressed  to  terminus  of  deposits  and 
waste  of  peridental  membrane  and  process, 
the  disease  is  checked  and  cure  effected  in 
a  large  percentage  of  cases,  and  years  after- 
wards there  has  been  no  symptom  of  return 
of  the  disease,  teeth  firm  in  sockets  and 
gums  perfectly  healthy. 

Cerumal  and  sanguineous  deposits  occa- 
sionally found  on  the  roots  of  teeth,  should 
not  be  mistaken  for  nor  confounded  with 
true  pyorrhea. 

To  get  at  and  remove  said  deposits  effect- 
ually, if  possible,  is  all  that  is  requisite  for 
restoration  of  the  soft  tissues  adjacent  to 
a  normal  state.  Not  so  in  a  case  of  true 
pyorrhea;  the  gums  have  to  be  treated 
properly  or  there  is  no  cure. 

B.  F.  Arrington. 


A   lELapid    Method   of  Sterilizing: 

Instruments. 


Dr.  A.  E.  Wright  (Gaillard's  MedicalJour- 
ncUf  New  York  Medical  Journal),  professor 
of  pathology  in  the  British  Army  Medical 
School,  Netley,  recommends  for  sterilization 
olive-oil  heated  to  from  320  deg.  to  356  deg. 
F.  in  place  of  boiling  water.  This  method  is 
more  rapid  and  does  not  damage  instru- 
ments or  syringes  All  that  is  requisite  is 
to  dip  the  instrument  into  the  oil  or  to  draw 
the  oil  up  twice  into  a  syringe.  That  the 
proper  temperature  of  the  oil  is  attained 
may  be  ascertained,  in  the  absence  jof  a 
thermometer,  by  dipping  a  piece  of  bread 
crumb  into  it,  when  it  will  be  found  to 
become  brown  and  crisp.  The  olive-oil  may 
be  heated  in  a  spoon  over  an  aleohol  lamp. 
If  needles  or  syringes  are  sterilized  in  this 
manner  before  being  put  away  it  protects 
them  from  rust.  This  method  of  steriliza- 
tion has  been  subjected  to  the  severest 
laboratory  tests,  and  absolute  sterility  has 
always  been  found. 
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Timbuctoo  State  Dental  Society. 

A  SYNOPTICAL  REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDEin''8 
,  ADDRESS. 

Gentlemen  :  You  are  to  be  congratulated 
that  you  are  permitted  to  assemble  once 
more  to  do  honor  to  your  beloved  profession. 
I  feel,  very  greatly,  the  honor  you  have  con- 
ferred upon  me.  Be  patient  with  me  while 
I  discharge  the  duties  of  this  high  office. 

Our  profession  is  the  most  noble  of  all 
the  earth.  Our  mission  is  a  divine  one.  We 
are  wrapped  in  wonder,  when  we  consider 
the  grand  strides  made  by  the  dental  pro- 
fession. We  can  see  the  monuments,  the 
golden  monuments,  from  afar.  They  have 
the  sheen  of  the  noonday  sun.  We  have 
bridged  the  dark  chasms  with  monuments  to 
our  glory,  greater  than  the  proud  conqueror's 
triumphal  arch.  We  have  retored  the  beauty 
to  the  faded  ;  we  have  made  the  old  young. 
Verily,  we  have  done  wonders  to  behold. 
The  whole  world  is  ablaze  with  our  glory. 
To  the  tomb3  of  the  ancients  we  reach  back 
for  our  beginning  in  the  high  art.  Down 
through  the  misty  ages  of  time  we  have 
come,  with  our  praises  sung  in  every  clime. 
How  wonderful  we  are,  and  how  wonderfully 
we  have  grown.  There  is  not  a  man  in  the 
sound  of  my  voice  to-day  who  is  not  proud 
of  our  glorious  monumental  fame. 

Man  is  wonderfully  made,  but  he  is  not 

complete  until  we  crown  him  and  span  him 

with  our  handiwork.     Really,  gentlemen,  I 

can  hardly  do  justice  to  the  occasion.    I  feel 

myself  inadequate  to  the  task.  You  have 
gathered  here  from  your  labors  to  take 
counsel  and  to  advise.  Your  wisdom  will 
show  forth  in  print  long  after  you  have  gone 
to  your  merited  reward.  I  cannot  close  with- 
out calling  your  attention  to  the  wonderful 
improvements  made  within  the  last  few 
years  The  man  from  the  hamlet,  as  well  as 
from  the  city,  is  making  a  crowning  success, 
and  spanning  the  arches  as  the  rainbow 
spans  the  heavens. 

Thanking  you  for  your  patience,  we  will 

now  have  a  paper  by  Dr. ,  on  **The 

Crowning  Success  of  Professional  Life." 

Cavorxer. 


Therapeutic  Suggestion  During 
Ordinary  Sleep. 

Dr.  8.  Herbert  Britton  (  Cancuiian  Jour- 
nal of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  New  York 
Medical  Journal)  says  :  I  noticed  not  long 
ago  that  Mr.  Flower  seems  to  have  no  doubt, 
judging  by  an  article  of  his  in  his  magazine, 
that  the  time  to  educate  children  against 
bad  habits,  and  in  fact  to  carry  on  a  great 
part  of  their  instruction,  is  while  they  are 
asleep.  This  was  a  new  idea  tti  me,  but  I 
resolved  to  try  it  at  my  first  opportunity. 
My  little  three-year-old  daughter  had,  ^ince 
an  attack  of  whooping-cough,  a  most 
troublesome  Incontinence  of  urine.  We 
gave  her  drugs,  implored  her,  punished  her, 
and  did  all  we  could  to  cure  her ;  every- 
thing was  useless.  I  had  decided  that  time 
alone  would  cure  her,  but  after  reading  Mr. 
Flower's  article  on  the  education  of  children 
during  their  sleep,  I  took  courage.  I  talked 
to  her  during  a  quiet  sleep,  and  suggested 

" will  not  wet  herself  any  more.*'     I 

repeated  this  in  her  ear  ver}*^  distinctly,  and 
said  it  over  and  over.  I  also  suggested  that 
she  would  not  wet  the  bed  any  more.  I  told 
her  how  sorry  her  mamma  and  papa  were 
when  she  did  it,  etc.  Now,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  this  habit  was  so  bad  that 
the  child  was  at  no  time  in  the  day  present- 
able when  any  one  wanted  to  see  her  Her 
mother  was  invariably  compelled  to  see  to 
her  clothes  before  allowing  her  to  see  visi- 
tors.  I  was  therefore  very  much  astonished 
to  notice  soon  after  the  first  treatment  that 
she  did  not  repeat  the  soiling  of  her  clothes. 
**  But,"  I  said,  **  it  must  be  a  coincidence," 
and  let  the  matter  drop  for  the  time.  The 
freedom  from  enuresis  continued  from  day 
to  day,  and  I,  of  course,  continued  my 
treatment  at  intervals,  and  must  say  that 
it  is  now  over  two  weeks  since  she  has  been 
troubled  in  the  least.  Here  was  an  instan- 
taneous and  complete  cure. 


He  who   has  an  idea  and  expresses  it,  is- 
sure  of  attention. 
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REPLANTATION. 


Dr.  Barrett,  in  an  editorial  upon  **  Septic 
Conditions "  in  the  April  Practitioner  and 
Advertiser^  speaks  as  follows  about  abscesses 
which  resist  canal  treatment : 

^*  This  extraction  with  a  view  to  a  subse- 
quent replantation  is  not  resorted  to  as  often 

as  it  should  be.     If  due  care  is  taken,  it  is 

frequently  the  surest  road  to  success.     We 

have  done  it  for  the  purpose  of  removing  a 

small  bit  of  broach  that  had  unfortunately 

been  broken  off  at  the  extreme  foramenal 

•end,  and  which  there  was  no  other  means 

of  reaching." 

^*With  all  due  respect  to  Dr.  Barrett,  we 
decline  to  agree  upon  any  such  procedure 
in  the  premises.  The  teeth  which  can  be 
replanted  are  those  with  single  roots,  and 
their  apices  are  readily  reached  through  the 
process,  and  diseased  conditions  can  be 
broken  up  and  drained,  and  even  broaches 
removed,  without  the  doubtful  recourse  to 
extraction  and  implantation.  We  have 
made— some  fifteen  years  ago— a  number 
of  replantations,  and  the  results  were  fail- 
ures, usually  in  from  one  to  four  years, 
some,  however,  lasting  longer.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  as  a  dernier  ressort  in 
these  cases  performed  the  operatiod  of 
cutting  through  the  tissues  oftener  than  we 
replanted,  with  only  one  failure  in  curing 
the  trouble  during  the  last  ten  years.  We 
incline  to  the  belief  that  the  majority  of 
operators  who  have  performed  both  of  these 
operations  will  agree  that  in  replantation, 
the  tooth  is  soon  lost  with  considerable 
absorption  of  process,  and  that  this  result 
does  not  follow  in  opening  through  the  pro- 
cess to  the  apical  territory.  We  will  be 
glad  to  chronicle  the  experience  of  our 
readers  upon  this  point." — Ed.  Western 
Den,  Journal. 

These  two  brainy  editors  are  a  long  way 
apart  on  this  subject,  it  would  seem,  at  a 
glance,  and  yet  they  are  both  right.  Ex- 
traction should  not  be  resorted  to,  to  cure 


an  abscess,  unless  both  canal  treatment  and 
alveolotomv  had  failed. 

We  do  not  believe  that  Dr.  Barrett 
intended  to  conv^ey  the  idea  that  h^  would 
resort  to  extraction  and  replantation  before 
he  had  tried  thoroughly  the  other  methods. 
But  extraction  and  replantation  should  be 
resorted  to  before  the  tooth  is  given  up. 

Recently  we  have  cured  four  cases  by 
alveolotomy  that  had  for  a  long  time 
resisted  all  other  treatment :  and  if  this 
treatment  had  failed,  we  surely  would  have 
tried  replantation. 


C  on  tr  aindicant  8 . 


Doubtless  all  who  use  cataphoresis  have 
seen  cases  where  the  patient  is  so  susceptible 
to  the  electric  current,  aside  from  that  of 
cocain,  that  to  use  it  is  torture.  Even  the 
slightest  current  is  harmful  Such, persons 
may  be  called  coDtraindicants.  The  cau;?e 
of  this  hyphersensitiveness  to  the  electric 
current  is  not  rationally  explicable,  and  can 
only  he  determined  by  test.  To  attempt  cat- 
aphoresis in  such  cases  is  nothing  short  of 
torture.  Dr.  Low  touches  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  Dental  Coimoa  where  he  says  there 
are  two  classes  of  people  with  whom  it  is 
useless  to  try  cataphoresis  for  obtunding  sen- 
sitive teeth ;  one  class  seems  to  be  immune 
to  cocain,  the  other  one  so  sensitive  to  elec- 
tricity that  the  remedy  is  worse  than  the 
sensitive  tooth.  In  either  of  these  clashes 
he  puts  away  his  cataphoric  apparatus  and 
goes  on  with  the  necessary  excavating,  using 
hot  air  to  lessen  the  suffering.  His  experi 
ence  with  cataphoresis  has  in  the  main  been 
very  satisfactory.  He  has  taken  out  pulps 
without  the  least  particle  of  pain.  When 
excavating  sensitive  dentin  he  does  not 
use  cataphoresis  for  more  than  eight  minutes, 
as  he  does  not  want  complete  anesthesia,  as 
he  would  be  liable  to  excavate  too  far. 


It  is  said  that  Mr.  R  S.  Williams  used 
to  make  one  hundred  and  fifty  varieties  of 
gold. 
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^'  Setting  Time  of  Plaster." 

That  idea  about  a  five  per  cent,  solution 
of  sodium  chloride  being  the  thing  for  the 
setting  of  plaster  is  an  old  chestnut.  It  has 
beea  known  to  the  dental  profession  for 
many  long  years,  and  has  been  discarded,  as 
its  defects  have  been  found  to  greatly  out- 
weigh its  advantages.  A  five  per  cent,  so- 
lution, which  they  regard  as  the  best,  im- 
parts to  the  plaster  when  used  for  taking 
impressions  a  disagreeable  salty  taste,  which 
may  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  something 
else. 

Again,  plaster  of  Paris,  when  mixed  with 
this  solution,  will  in  a  short  time  soften,  dis- 
integrate, and  become  honeycombed,  and  a 
model  made  with  this  solution  will  soon 
break  down  and  become  useless. 

A  much  better  material  for  the  purpose, 
and  one  which  has  none  of  the  disagreeable 
qualites  of  the  sodium  chloride,  is  the  sul- 
phate of  potash  in  solution  with  water.  It 
can  be  used  in  any  strength,  and  the  strong- 
er the  solution  the  more  quickly  will  the 
plaster  set.  This  material  imparts  no  un- 
pleasant taste  to  the  plaster,  nor  will  the 
plaster  mixed  with  it  soften,  either  by  long 
-exposure  to  the  air  or  by  being  put  through 
the  vulcanizing  process. 

I  have  found  that  a  good  way  to  use  it  is 
to  keep  two  bottles  of  the  solution  on  my 
laboratory  shelf,  one  nearly  a  saturated  solu- 
tion, from  which  I  use  to  make  any  weaker 
one  that' I  may  desire  to  use. 

The  other  is  the  one  used  for  impressions. 
It3  strength  is  the  result  of  experiments  in 
mixing  plaster.  When  the  right  strength 
is  found  a  large  bottle  of  that  strength  is 
prepared,  and  I  can  depend  upon  uniformity 
in  its  time  of  setting  without  any  of  that 
^* guesswork"  which  so  often  causes  embar- 
rassing failures  in  taking  impressions. 

E.  J.  Waye. 
Sandusky^  0. 


Orown-Setting  with  Gutta-Percha. 

In  an  article  on  gutta-percha,  Mr.  Rush- 
ton,  in  Brit.  Jour.  Dent.  Science ^  says : 

"  For  cementing  all-gold  crowns,  I  have 
found  a  useful  plan  is  to  place  some  impres- 
sion gutta-percha  in  the  crown  with  a  few 
drops  of  eucalyptus  oil,  heat  and  stir  gently 
until  some  of  the  oil  is  driven  oflT  and  a 
sticky,  viscid  mass  is  left.  The  crown  is 
then  pressed  into  place  Objection  has  been 
taken  to  the  use  of  gutta-percha  for  this 
purpose,  as  the  odor  of  the  crown  when  re- 
moved is  very  unpleasant,  but  of  this  I  have 
had  no  experience  I  can  only  say  that  I 
have  found  that  any  stopping,  after  being 
in  the  mouth  a  long  time,  evolves  an  un- 
pleasant odor  when  heated." 

He  also  gives  this  as  an  excellent  formula 
for  a  gutta-percha  filling : 

Pure  gutta 50  parts. 

Finely  levigated  silica   .     .     30     ** 

Oxide  of  zinc 20     ** 


The  Way  the  Powder  for  Oxy phos 
phate  Oexnent  is  Made. 


The  more  a  man  knows,  the  less  he  desires 
to  speak. 


Pour  strong  nitric  acid  on  oxide  of  zinc 
and  stir  until  effervescence  ceases;  after  a 
few  hours,  heat  in  porcelain  crucible  until 
red  vapors  cease,  then  raise  to  a  white  heat 
and  cool  gradually,  allowing  from  six  to  ten 
hours.  The  crucible  will  require  to  be  broken 
away  from  the  hard  stony  mass  inside,  which, 
when  pounded  and  very  finely  pulverized, 
constitutes  cement  powder.  Mix  this  pow- 
der with  syrupy  phosphoric  acid  for  use. 
No  doubt  finely  powdered  silica  or  other 
materials  of  the  same  nature  are  also  added 
by  various  manufacturers. — British  JoumaL 

Lithia  Springs,  the  meeting  place  of  the 
Georgia  Dental  Society,  June  7,  is  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  and  delightful  resorts  in 
the  South.  The  curative  properties  of  the 
water  is  known  far  and  wide.  If  you  wish 
to  have  a  delightful  outing  go  to  Lithia 
Springs. 
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Ti^eatment  of  Alveolar  Abscess 
with  Fistulous  Opening, 


A  Method  of  Strengthening  Plati 
num  Caps  of  Porcelain  Crowns. 


When  an  abscess  refuses  to  respond  to 
such  treatment  as  forcing  creosote  or  other 
escharotic  through  the  root  and  out  at  the 
fistulous  opening,  it  means  that  there  is  ne- 
crosed bone  at  the  seat  of  trouble.  Until 
this  is  removed  by  some  means  or  other  there 
cannot  be  a  cure.  The  Items  gives  Dr. 
T.  M.  Jameson's  treatment,  which,  if  well 
and  thoroughly  executed,  ought  to  effect  a 
cure  in  the  most  persistent  case.  Here  it  is  : 

**  In  the  first  place,  fill  root-canal.  Locate 
abscess  with  a  small  probe  or  canal  plugger. 
Dissect  away  the  gum  over  the  diseased 
bone,  and  with  a  round  bur  cut  away  all 
afi^ected  alveoli,  and,  if  possible  to  reach  the 
abscess,  cut  away  a  small  portion  of  the  api- 
cal end  of  the  root.  Wash  out  the  cav- 
ity thoroughly  with  warm  water  to  remove 
all  debris.  Inject  peroxid  hydrogen  liber, 
ally  until  all  signs  of  the  presence  of  pus 
have  disappeared,  and  pack  the  cavity  with 
iodoform  gauze. 

* 'Adding  two  drops  of  the  oil  of  cloves, 
mixed  with  vaseline,  renders  the  iodoform 
nearly  odorless. 

**Thi8  treatment  should  be  repeated  every 
twenty-four  hours  until  the  pus  cavity  seems 
perfectly  clean.  This  can  be  determined  by 
the  injection  of  peroxid  hydrogen,  when  a 
final  dressing  can  be  left  in  the  cavity,  and 
it  will  heal  without  further  treatment. 

**  I  have  a  record  of  one  hundred  cases 
treated  in  this  manner  without  a  single  fail- 


ure. 


if 


The  Dental  Century  is  the  name  of  a  new 
monthly  dental  journal,  edited  and  published 
by  Wm.  Gird  Beecroft,  D.D.S.,  Madison, 
Wis.  Subscription  one  dollar  per  annum. 
We  cordially  welcome  the  newcomer.  It 
presents  a  good  appearance,  and  we  surely 
wish  it  abundant  success.  There  are  nat  too 
many  good  dental  journals.  The  Northwest 
especially,  should  sustain  the  Century  well. 


In  constructing  a  cap  for  a  root  upon 
which  you  mount  a  porcelain  crown,  make  it 
of  very  thin  platinum  to  get  a  more  accurate 
fit.  This  cap  is  afterwards  strengthened  by 
a  solder  composed  of  plantinum  and  gold. 
For  soldering  the  parts  of  the  cap  together,, 
use  a  solder  composed  of  forty  parts  of  the 
platinum  and  sixty  parts  of  gold.  For 
strengthening  the  cap  use  a  solder  composed 
of  twenty  parts  platinum  and  eighty  parts 
gold,  which  is  flowed  on  the  sides  and  floor 
of  the  cap  until  the  desired  stiffness  is  attain- 
ed. Both  these  solders  will  stand  the  heat 
of  fusing  Close  body. —  W,  B.  Ames,  Dental 
Review. 


Lamp  Wick. 


Be  careful  that  the  wick  of  your  anneal- 
ing lamp  does  not  become  charred.  The 
round  wicks  for  annealing  lamps  are  usually 
too  large ;  they  will  give  a  better  blaze  if 
two,  three  or  more  strands  are  drawn  from 
them  before  placing  them  in  the  burner. 
Trim  the  wick  each  time  the  lamp  is  used 
for  annealing  purposes.  Really,  an  anneal- 
ing lamp  should  not  be  used  for  any  other 
purpose  whatever. 


Exalgine  in  Dental  Neuralgia. 


Dr.  F.  C.  Caley,  of  New  Castle,  reports 
the  cure  in  a  few  minutes  of  severe  dental 
neuralgia  by  means  of  a  single  dose  of  two 
grains  of  exalgine  in  an  alcoholic  solution. 
A  drachm  of  rectified  alcohol  will  dissolve 
twenty  grains  of  exalgine,  which  latter  is 
not  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  water. —  Clinique  (Montreal)^ 
April. 


Dr.  L.  P.  Haskell  during  August  and 
September  will  be  in  Europe  giving  clin- 
ics. The  school  in  Chicago  will  be  closed 
during  that  time. 
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Dentists  as  Readers. 


It  has  been  a  constaat  source  of  wonder 
to  journalists,  who  by  virtue  of  their  posi- 
tion are  better  able  to  observe  the  fact  than 
others,  that  dentists  as  a  rule  are  such  care- 
less, slipshod  readers  and  care  so  little  for 
the  literature  of  their  profession.     It   is  a 
fact,  though  it  may  be  a  lamentable  one, 
that  not  one  dentist  in  ten  is  a  regular  paid- 
up  subscriber  to  any  dental  periodical.     It 
is  true  a  few  sample  copies  during  the  year 
may  stray  into  the  office  and  they  are  prob- 
ably read  in  a  disjointed,  unsystematic  kind 
of  way.     But  how  any  man  who  loves  his 
profession  and  desires  to  keep  along  with  its 
progress  and  development  can  be  content 
with  this  meager  amount  of  disjointed  liter, 
ature  is  beyond  the  conjecture  of  those  who 
take  a   pride   and   delight    in    systematic 
reading. 

The  literature  of  the  profession  is  hardly 
a  less  important  factor  in  its  development 
than  any  other  element  connected  with  it. 


and  yet  it  seems  to  be  so  much  less  appre- 
ciated. Where  would  the  profession  have 
been  to-day  had  there  been  no  journals  to 
disseminate  the  valuable  knowledge  worked 
out  by  self-sacrificing  minds  and  given 
without  compensation  to  the  world,  that  the 
profession  might  improve  and  grow  in  im- 
portance? These  white-winged  messengers 
now  sail  from  clime  to  clime,  carrying  and 
bringing  valuable  stores  of  scientific  lore — 
a  veritable  exchange  of  good  things,  nour- 
ishing to  the  eager  and  hungry  mind. 

A  convincing  proof  of  the  value  of  jour- 
nalism to  the  professional  world  was  dem- 
onstrated a  short  time  ago  when  the  science 
of  cataphoresis  first  came  into  practical  use. 
In  less  than  four  months  after  Dr.  Morton  ' 
delivered  his  lectures  before  the  New  York 
societies,  orders  for  cataphoric  outfits  were 
received  by  American  houses  from  Japan. 
How  did  the  knowledge  of  this  wonderful 
development  in  the  electrical  science  reach  . 
Japan  ?  By  the  dental  journals,  of  course. 
Had  there  been  no  journals  in  existence, 
how  long  would  it  have  taken  to  dissemi- 
nate the  fact  of  these  very  important  dis- 
coveries over  the  world  ?  It  could  not  have 
been  done  so  thoroughly  as  it  is  in  years. 
Dental  literature  (and  by  that,  is  meant 
largely  journalism)  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
the  college,  the  society,  the  manufacturer 
and  the  other  mediums  of  progress,  and  if 
anything,  it  is  often  in  the  lead  of  them  all. 
Recognizing  this  fact,  it  seems  that  the 
profession  would  unite  in  all  its  might  to 
uphold  and  maintain  the  few  journals  over 
the  country,  struggling  for  existence,  to  try 
to  keep  the  profession  above  water  now 
while  it  is  being  pressed  down  under  the 
weight  of  the  fast  multiplying  charlatans 
and  parlors.  It  seems  that  if  philanthropy 
cannot  move,  self-interest  surely  ought  to 
do  so.  Can  a  man  keep  posted  on  the 
political  situation  of  the  day  and  read  a 
daily  paper  once  a  week?  It  is  just  as  im- 
possible to  keep  posted  in  a  profession  by 
reading  an  occasional  sample  copy.     Every 
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professional  man  who  takes  money  for  his 
services  and  does  not  give  intelligent  skill  in 
return,  when  it  can  be  procured  so  cheaply, 
is  taking  that  which  is  not  justly  due  him. 
Every  man  in  the  profession  as  a  patriotic 
<luty  to  the  profession,  should  subscribe  and 
pay  for  at  least  one  dental  periodical  each 
year,  and  having  subscribed  for  it,  he 
should  read  it  as  a  dutv  to  his  clientele. 

"H.  H.  Johnson. 


Dental  Oivll  Service  Reform. 


Pulp  Oanal  Drills. 


Dr.  Matteson  says:  When  it  is  neces- 
sary to  enlarge  the  nerve  canal  for  the 
purpose  of  cleansing  and  treatment  to  and 
beyond  the  apical  foramen  he  has  been 
more  than  fairly  successful  in  doing  so  by 
the  use  of  flexible 'drills  made  of  mandolin 
wire. 

As  these  drills  are  not  on  the  market,  a 
description  of  his  method  of  making  them 
may  not  be  amiss. 

The  wire  is  cut  in  suitable  length  wherein 
it  is  drawn  taut  and  flattened  to  about  one- 
half  the  original  diameter.  It  is  then 
removed  and  one  end  held  in  a  pin  vise  and 
with  a  pair  of  pliers  is  twisted  its  entire 
length.  The  uniformity  of  the  twist  will 
be  according  to  the  skill.  The  flatteniog 
and  twisting  is  accomplished  without  draw- 
ing the  temper 

A  section  f  or  |^  of  an  inch  is  cut  and 
soft-soldered  into  an  engine  bit  having  a 
fiocket  drilled  to  receive  it  and  is  then 
sharpeued. 

These  drills  are  sufficiently  hard  to  cut 
dentine  and  are  so  flexible  that  they  will 
follow  an  opening  made  with  a  Donaldson 
broach  and  will  enlarge  the  canal  sufli- 
<5iently  to  admit  a  Gates-Glidden  if  desired. 
He  has  had  them  come  unsoldered,  but 
never  had  one  break  in  a  tooth. — DenUd 
Review, 


The  Georgia  Dental   Society    meets    at 
Liihia  Springs  June  7. 


(Continued  from  page  459.) 

The  second  essential  for  associate  effort  is 
one  which  becomes  such,  just  in  prop-irtion 
to  the  numerical  strength  of  the  association, 
and  the  greater  or  lesser  need  for  stinoulat- 
ing  governance,  for  correct  and  ample 
"minutes,"  for  funds  and  for  correspon- 
dence. 

For  these  an  executive  corps  is  needed, 
and  it  is  essential  that  it  should  possess 
ability  vastly  more  than  ambition  for  offire. 
and  that,  in  its  way,  its  members  should  be 
'*  workers"  according  to  its  demands. 

This  executive  corps,  consisting  of  presi- 
dent, treasurer,     recording  secretary,    and 
corresponding  secretary,  is  truly  the  heart 
of  the  organization,     It  must,  in  large  de- 
gree, make  the  vital  fluid  circulate;  it  must 
be,  in   fact,  an  organization   in  itself;   one 
that  should   be    maintained   intact   in    its 
efficiency,  and  therefore  should  be  chosen 
with  much  deliberation  and  serious  consider- 
ation.    By  these  alone  can  such  positions  b? 
rendered  worthy  of  acceptance,  and  in  thi? 
way  only  can  their  occupants  be  entitled  t) 
that  distinction  which  many  seem  to  regani 
as  pertaining  to  the  presidency  alone,  and 
with  the  belief  that  the  evanescent   annual 
placing  of  somebody  in  this  prominent    posi- 
tion confers  distinction  upon  that  fortunate 
incumbent ! 

The  caliber  of  such  as  view  this  kind  of 
elevation  from  such  a  standpoint,  is  accu- 
rately given  in  the  editorial  of  No.  84 
Dental  Weekly,  May  5th.  What  could 
be  expected  from  such  associates  ? 

To  this,  probably  more  than  to  any  other 
thing,  is  due  that  gradual  decline  which  has 
been  the  history  of  so  many  of  our  dental 
societies.  * 

That  terms  of  office  should  be  assigned 
the  incumbents  is  a  necessity,  but  that  these 
should  be  made  long  rather  than  short,  in 
as  prompt  degree  as  experience  would  render 
practicable,    would   seem  to   be   indicated, 
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that  thus  not  only  continuous  efEciency 
should  be  secured,  but  that  an  annual  loss 
of  time  consumed  in  ejections  should  be 
avoided. 

Beside  this,  it  would  seem  worth  while  to 
t^st  the  offering  of  an  assured  continuous 
interest  to  the  officials,  in  view  of  the  past 
experience,  as  it  could  not  possibly  result  in 
less  acceptable  conditions  and  would,  if  a 
iailure,  eliminate  one  doubtful  factor. 

Furthermore,  it  would  make  tangible  the 
great  importance  of  having  executive  ability 
of  decided  merit  in  the  positions  of  treasurer 
and  secretaries  and  thus  lessen  the  erroneous 
and  invidiously  distinctive  importance  gener- 
ally attached  to  the  presidential  office,  while 
showing  that  distinction  is  given  to  the  posi- 
tion by  the  incumhentf  rather  than  to  the  in- 
<;umbent  by  the  position. 

J  Fos  TER  Flagg. 


Sardeaed  and  Washable  Articles 
of  Plaster  of  Paris. 


For  the  hardening  of  gypsum,  a  firm  in 
TIeidelberg  has  taken  out  a  German  patent 
on  a  process  which  apparently  surpasses  all 
those  in  existence,  and  furnishes  very  satis 
factory  results.  Either  burnt  gypsum  is 
prepared  and  mixed  with  the  liquic^  named 
below,  or  else  the  fiaished  articles  of  hot 
gypsum,  or  of  mixtures  of  gypsum  and 
other  bodies  are  impregnated  by  painting 
with  the  fluid.  The  same  consists  of  a  solu- 
tion of  ammonium  triborate  in  water.  For 
this  purpose,  boracic  acid  is  dissolved  in 
warm  water  and  a  certain  amount  of  am- 
monia is  added,  whereby  a  substance  really 
soluble  in  water  and  deviating  much  in  its 
properties  from  known  compounds  results. 
The  saturation  of  the  gypsum,  or  the  paint- 
ing of  the  plaster  articles  is  carried  out  into 
the  cold.  The  objects  are  subsequently 
rinsed  off  and  dried.  The  svirface  becomes 
very  hard  after  two  days  and  insoluble  in 
water,  while  the  induration  in  the  interior 
iidvances  more  slowly.     By  means  of  the 


fluid  described,  gypsum  floors  can  be  har 
dened  and  rendered  more  durable  and  im- 
pervious to  the  influences  of  the  weather. 
Saturating  with  ammonium  borate  is  said 
to  be  especially  useful  on  exterior  walls  of 
buildings,  etc.  Experiments  have  proved 
an  antiseptic  action  of  the  liquid. — Scientifixi 
American. 


Alkalinity  and  Mouth  Wash, 


Dr.  Harlan  in  the  Dental  Review^  says : 
If  the  alkaline  fluids  preponderate  in  the 
mouth  you  do  not  ueed  a  mouth  wash. 
Whenever  the  secretion  from  the  salivary 
glands  is  slightly  alkaline  all  the  time  you 
do  not  need  a  mouth  wash,  as  the  teeth  will 
not  decay,  and  the  objection  to  any  mouth 
wash  containing  formic  or  acetic  acid  is  the 
exceedingly  diluted  solution  of  these  acids, 
because  you  take  one-tenth  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  acetic  or  formic  acid,  place  it  into 
a  tooth  and  leave  it  for  thirty  days,  it  will 
leave  a  finely  powdered  surface  over  the 
whole,  showing  that  it  acts  energetically  on 
the  inorganic  material  of  the  tooth.  If  you 
place  a  tooth  in  a  forty  per  cent,  solution 
of  formic  acid  at  the  end  of  thirty  days  it 
would  only  be  dull,  not  destroyed. 


Impressions. 


Do  not  use  too  much  material  when  tak- 
ing an  impression.  Select  a  cup  to  fit  rather 
close,  and  put  into  it  only  enough  material 
to  cover  the  parts  to  be  duplicated  by  the 
model. 

There  is  no  better  way  of  taking  a  plaster 
impression  than  by  first  taking  one  in  wax 
and  enlarging  it  a  little,  except  at  the 
*'  heel,"  and  then  pouring  in  a  small  quan- 
tity of  plaster  and  retaking  the  impression. 


A  sponge  will  absorb  much,  but  will  never 
give  out  anything  until  it  is  squeezed. 
Some  of  the  most  fragrant  flowers  impart 
their  fragrance  only  when  they  are  bruised. 
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The  Effects  of  Tight  Lacing. 


Filling  for  Deciduous  Teeth. 


Dr.  W/E.  Fitch  (^Virginia  Medical  Semi- 
Monthly f  May  13th)  arrives  at  the  following 
coDclusions : 

1.  The  normal  breathing  of  woman  is  like 
that  of  man,  abdominal ;  tight  lacing 
changes  the  type  to  costal. 

2.  The  pelvic  organs  normally  make  a 
considerable  excursion  with  each  respira- 
tion.    Tight  lacing  in  the  upright  position 

'  checks  this  motion  almost  entirely. 

3.  Sitting  or  leaning  forward  lessens 
intra-abdominal  pressure.  Tight  iacing  in 
these  positions  greatly  increases  intra- 
abdominal pressure. 

4.  The  uterus  is  displaced  downward  by 
tight  lacing  from  an  inch  to  two  inches  and 
a  hialf.  The  pelvic  floor  is  bulged  down- 
ward and  the  circulation  rendered  sluggish. 

5.  Uterine  development  is  greatest  from 
the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  year.  Tight 
lacing  is  usually  begun  at  this,  the  period 
of  the  beginning  of  uterine  development. 


Nerve  Broach. 


In  speaking  of  nerve  broaches,  Dr.  A.  E. 
Matteson,  in  the  Dental  Revmi\  says  that  he 
is  not  satisfied  with  any  in  the  market.  They 
are  not  as  fine  as  he  desires,  and  the  finest 
are  so  weakened  by  the  cut  in  making  the 
barb  that  there  is  danger  of  leaving  a  por- 
tion in  the  canal  to  be  heard  from  later. 
The  ideal  broach,  to  his  mind,  is  made  of 
(jeweler's)  **  extra  fine  swiss,"  annealed  as 
soft  as  can  be.  They  are  then  twisted  as 
with  the  drills,  and,  being  five-sided,  form 
a  screw  which  will  entangle  a  nerve  pulp  or 
a  fiber  of  cotton,  which  may  be  unscrewed 
and  left  in  the  canal  if  desired.  He  says, 
furthermore,  that  these  broaches  can  be  as 
thoroughly  sterilized  as  any  instrument. 


Select  the  one  for  president  who  has  made 
or  will  make  the  best  president,  and  keep 
him  there. 


Dr.  Gilbert  suggested  the  follo¥mig  a  few 
years  since,  and  it  is  well  worth  a  trial.  Id 
filling  deciduous  teeth,  he  says,  it  is  often 
impossible  to  exclude  the  moisture  from  the 
cavity  sufiSciently  to  prevent  filling  with 
zinc  phosphate,  unless  the  dam  is  used, 
which  is  not  always  easy  by  any  means.  The 
difficulty  of  filling  may  be  overcome  in  the 
following  manner  :  Place  some  cement 
powder  upon  a  slab,  also  a  little  of  the 
fluid,  and  beside  these  a  little  chloro-stop- 
ping  (which  is  made  by  dissolving  Dr. 
Gilbert's  stopping  in  chloroform).  Make  a 
thin  mix  of  the  cement,  then  add  to  it  the 
chloro-stopping,  mixing  in  more  of  the 
powder  until  a  thick  putty-like  consistency 
is  obtained ;  now  napkin  mouth  and  dry  as 
well  as  possible,  immediately  packing  to 
place  and  finishing  with  burnishers. 


Trial  Plate. 


Some  one,  somewhere,  we  don't  remem- 
ber, gave  a  good  thing  when  he  wrote  about 
using  tea  caddy  lead  for  trial  plate.  AVe 
caught  on  to  that  idea,  as  we  do  to  a  great 
many,  and  have  used  it  with  much  satis- 
faction.»  Take  tea  caddy  lead,  which  is 
thin,  and  form  a  trial  plate  on  the  model, 
using  several  layers  of  the  lead,  sticking  cue 
to  the  other  with  shellac  varnish  or  liquid 
silex,  which  we  prefer.  It  makes  a  trial 
plate  that  is  rigid  enough  for  all  purposes. 


The  dental  politicians  will  soon  begin  to 
stir  and  ** slates"  will  be  formed.  It's  a 
good  idea  to  smash  them. 

■ 

Tripod  of  physical  beauty  is  what  the 
New  York  Medical  Journal  says  respiration, 
circulation  and  digestion  should  be  termed. 

Wanted  copies  of  Catch ing's  Compen- 
dium for  1890  and  1M91.  Will  exchauge 
1896  for  them. 


The  Georgia  Dental  Society  will  meet  at 
Lithia  Springs  June  7. 
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UBIO  AOID-ITS  PATHOLOQ- 
ICAL  AND  THEB APEUTIOAL 
REIiATIONS  GENEBALLT 
CONSIDEBED. 


There  are  some  who  believe  in  the  uric 
acid  theory  as  cause  of  Rigg's  disease.  To 
throw  some  light  on  the  subject,  we  make 
liberal  extracts  from  an  article  in  the  AU 
iantic  Medical  Weekly^  May  21,  by  Wm.  A. 
Hillard,  M.D. ,  of  Westerly,  R.  L 

While  realizing  that  the  field  of  uric  acid 
in  its  relation  td  disease  is  large,  we  must 
admit  that  our  knowledge  concerning  it  is 
rather  limited. 

The  theory  of  Dr.  Alexander  Haig,  con- 
cerning the  part  played  by  uric  acid  in  the 
causation  of  disease,  is  evidently  well 
founded.  Throwing  some  light,  as  it  does, 
on  the  causation  of  disease,  it  naturally  is 
suggestive  of  a  rational  treatment  and  above 
all  it  teaches  us  prevention. 

As  regards  the  so-called  '*uric  acid  dia- 
thesis" there  is  reasonable  evidence  to  show 
that  it  does  not  exist  A  man  taking 
arsenic  in  such  doses  as  to  show  poisoning 
symptoms  would  not  be  said  to  have  an 
^*  arsenic  diathesiB;"  and  a  man  who  is 
taking  uric  acid  in  his  food  in  such  quanti- 
ties as  to  keep  up  a  general  poisoning  effect, 
60  to  speak,  should  not  be  said  to  have  a 
*^  uric  acid  diathesis." 

Uric  acid  is  formed  in  the  body  as  a  waste 
product,  being  the  result  of  the  oxidation 
of  the  body  tissues,  and  is  thrown  off  or 
excreted  in  the  urine,  principally  in  the 
form  of  urates — which  urates  are  the  com- 


pounds of  uric  acid  with  bases,  generally 
of  the  alkaline  metals.  The  ratio  of  form- 
ation of  one  part  uric  acid  to  thirty-five  or 
forty  parts  of  urea  is  pretty  nearly  constant, 
as  has  been  proved  by  Haig  and  other 
experimenters.  In  some  conditions  where 
we  find  the  formation  of  urea  in  excess  of 
the  normal  amount,  there  too  do  we  find  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  uric  acid 
formation,  but  otherwise  without  denying 
the  possibility,  there  is  no  proof  so  show 
that  uric  acid  is  ever  formed  in  the  body  in 
excessive  amounts.  The  amount  in  the 
body  is  increased  either  from  the  direct 
addition  from  without,  as  in  food  and  drink, 
of  uric  acid  itself,  or  similar  substances  such 
as  belong  to  the  Xanthin  group,  or  to  a 
failure  wholly  or  in  part  of  excretion 
whereby  the  acid  is  locked  up  in  the  system. 

Uric  acid,  as  we  have  jueit  seen,  is  made 
in  the  body  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of 
the  acid  to  thirty-five  parls  of  urea.  Now 
allowing  that  a  man  makes  and  excretes 
three  and  one-half  grains  urea  daily  per 
pound  of  weight,  the  amount  made  in  the 
body  can  readily  be  found.  If  now  we  find 
that  the  excretion  contains  more  acid  than 
was  made,  the  question  may  be  asked  where 
did  it  come  from,  and  the  only  answer  to 
be  given  is  that  it  was  either  introduced  in 
the  food  already  formed,  or  was  dissolved 
out  of  the  body,  where  it  had  been  stored. 

Uric  acid  passing  into  the  blood  soon  after 
its  ingestion  in  food  is  excreted  by  the 
kidneys  in  a  relatively  short  time,  provid  •  • 
ing  the  blood  is  in  such  a  condition  as  to 
hold  it  in  solution  until  excreted.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  excretory  organs  hardly 
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ever  succeed  in  carrying  off  all  of  the  uric 
acid,  because  by  the  addition  of  this  same 
acid  in  the  food  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood 
18  lowered  and  a  greater  or  less  amount  is 
deposited  in  the  tissues  of  the  body,  espe- 
cially about  the  joints  and  in  the  liver  and 
spleen.  Thus  there  is  formed  a  store-house 
for  the  acid  which  may  be  liberated  when 
the  blood  is  in  a  proper  condition.  The 
key  to  the  situation  rests  upon  the  degree  of 
alkalinity  of  the  blood.  A  normally  alka- 
line blood  tends  to  hold  the  acid  and  its 
compounds  in  solution  and  carry  them  to 
the  kidneys  where  they  may  be  thrown  off. 
A  blood  diminished  in  alkalinity  will  de- 
posit the  urates  in  the  body.  A  blood 
increased  in  alkalinity  will  dissolve  and  take 
to  itself  the  urates  and  acid  faster  than  they 
can  be  eliminated  and  then  do  we  have  the 
results  of  a  flood  of  uric  acid,  evidenced  by 
headache,  mental  depression,  slow  pulse  of 
high  tension,  cold  surface  and  extremities, 
oftentimes  covered  with  a  moist,  clammy 
skin,  and  a  scanty  urine  of  high  color  and 
gravity. 

Examination  shows  that  as  long  as  uric 
acid  bears  a  relatively  approximate  ratio  of 
one  to  urea  thirty-five,  in  the  urine  excreted, 
no  bad  results  are  seen.  As  soon  as  the 
ratio  rises  to  one  to  twenty,  for  example, 
the  headache  and  other  effects  are  noted. 
Now  take  for  example  a  headache  caused 
by  uric  acid  and  we  shall  find  that  the  ratio 
of  acid  to  urea  excreted  is  larger  than  1-35 
and  may  even  approach  1-16.  Now,  as 
1)efore  seen,  the  excess  is  not  from  forma- 
tion, but  from  direct  addition  from  without 
or  from  retention.  A  headache,  therefore, 
may  be  present  when  the  full  quota  of  a 
man's  acid  formation  is  being  eliminated,  if 
the  ratio  of  l-3t5  is  unbalanced. 

From  the  condition  of  the  urine  one  can 
gain  an  idea  of  the  condition  of  the  blood 
in  its  relation  to  uric  acid.  The  production 
of  urea  being  known,  the  amount  of  uric 
acid  formed  in  the  system  can  be  readily 
found. 


Fluctuations  in  the  acidity  of  the  urine  . 
occur  from  time  to  time  with  the  fluctuations 
in  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood.  Again,  the 
excretion  of  uric  acid  is  inversely  to  the 
acidity  of  the  urine.  We  find  that  the 
excretion  of  acid  is  larger  during  the  so- 
called  *'  alkaline  tide''  which  occurs  during 
the  morning  hours. 

The  excess  in  the  urine  is  the  overflow  of 
an  excess  in  the  blood.     We  find  that  uric 
acid   bears  a   relation  to  the   quantity  of 
urine  and  the  rule  governing  it  is  that  the 
quantity  of  urine  varies  from  time  to  time 
inversely  with  the  excretion  of  uric  acid. 
This  is  also  true  of  other  body  secretions 
and  excretions,  which  all  tends  to  strengthen 
our  belief  that  uric  acid  exercises  a  pow- 
erful influence  over  the  whole  body.  During 
the  working  day  we  find  the  acidity  of  the 
urine  low,  and  as  a  result  uric  acid  is  high 
and  water    low.     During    the    night    the 
acidity  rises,  uric  acid  falls  and  the  water  is 
increased.     In  this  way  we  'can  explain  why 
the  diseases  depending  upon  uric  acid  in  the 
blood  are  made  worse  in  the  morning.  Also 
do  we  find  that  in  rheumatic  affections  the 
pain  and  discomfort  are  worse  during  the 
night  and  the  evening  preceding,  because 
the  blood  has  deposited  its  excess  of  uric 
acid  in  the  tissues.     We  also  find  that  the 
warm  months  of  the  year  correspond  to  the 
morning  hours,  and  that  the  excretion  of 
uric  acid  is  increased,  over  what  the  excre- 
tion is  in  the  cooler  months. 

Clearing  the  blood  of  uric  acid  increases 
metabolism  throughout  the  body  and  stim- 
ulates the  formation  and  excretion  of  urea. 
Anything  which  disturbs  this  excretion* 
will  tend  to  produce,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  the  symptoms  of  uricacidsemia.  A 
physiologic  process  like  menstruation  may 
cause  such  a  change  in  the  excretion  of  uric 
acid  that  the  symptoms  of  uricacidsemia 
and  diminished  metabolism  will  prevail. 
Thus  we  can  explain  the  relation  of  men- 
struation to  the  accustomed  headache  and 
depression  experienced  at  such  times.     In  a 
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normal  pregnancy  '*  we  have  a  steady  up- 
ward progression  of  nutrition  and  metabol- 
ism," and  the  blood  during  this  time  is  free 
from  uric  acid.  During  this  time  our  pa- 
tient is  not  as  likely  to  be  attacked  by  an 
acute  disease.  But  if  this  condition  be 
altered,  as  by  persistent  vomiting,  metabol- 
ism is  at  once  changed  and  our  patient  suf- 
fers in  consequence. 

In  a  word,  the  effect  of  uric  acid  can  be 
summed  up  as  '*  arterial  tension."     By  ob- 
servation it  has  been  found  that  uric  acid 
circulating  in  the  blood  causes  a  contraction 
of  the   arterioles  and  capillaries  over   the 
whole  body.     Now,  if  it  produces  such  re- 
sults in  the  blood  vessels,  must  it  not  influ- 
ence the  body  as  a  whole  and  the  several 
organs  separately?    We  find  also  that  there 
is  a  poor  circulation  and  incomplete  inter- 
change between  the  blood   and  the   body 
tissues  in  the  circulation  beyond.     Thus  we 
«?an  explain  the  scanty  urine,  diminished 
secretions,  and  the  other  phenomena  noted 
when  uric  acid  is  high.    According  to  Haig, 
all  diseases  which  are  caused  by  uric  acid, 
except  rheumatism  and  gout,  '*  are  due  to 
its  effects  on  arterial  tension  and  the  intersti- 
tial circulation  in  the   organs  and  tissues 
throughout  the  body."    As  an  illustration 
of  this  claim,  the  transition  from  the  uric 
acid. headache  to  albuminuria  and  chronic 
Bright's  disease  may  be  mentioned.      The 
change  to  albuminuria  is  one  of  degree  only. 
At  first  the  contracted  arteries  cause  but  a 
momentary  disturbance  in  the  kidneys ;  but 
when   the  attacks  of  arterial   contraction 
have  occurred  frequently  enough  and  with 
enough  severity  for  a  long  time,  the  circu- 
lation is  altered,  and  with  this  there  com- 
mences a  degeneration  of  the  kidney  tissue, 
and  we  find   our   patient    suffering    from 
chronic  Bright*s  disease.     In  like  manner 
other  disease  processes  are  allowed  to  de- 
velop insidiously. 

Certain  disease  processes,  by  aflecting  the 
degree  of  alkalinity  of  the  blood,  may  cure 
and  again  cause  the  symptoms  of  uricacid- 
iemia.     An  inflammatory  action,    such  as 


fever,  will  drive  the  uric  acid  from  the  blood 
into  the  tissues  and  will  by  so  doing  lower 
arterial  tension.  When  the  fever  falls,  the 
blood,  becoming  more  alkaline,  is  flooded 
with  the  acid  previously  stored,  and  uricacid- 
jemia  prevails.  On  the  other  hand,  a  dis- 
ease such  as  Bright's  disease,  dyspepsia  or 
marasmus,  will  increase  the  alkalinity  of  the 
blood,  and  so  bring  on  uricacidsemia. 

It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  oxygenating 
power  of  the  blood  normal,  for  deficient 
oxidation  of  the  body  lowers  the  acidity  of 
the  urine  and  increases  the  alkalinity  of  the 
blood,  whereby  the  blood  is  flooded  with 
uric  acid,  if  there  is  any  stored  in  the  body, 
and  the  symptoms  of  uricacidaemia  develop — 
witness  the  headache  after  being  in  a  closely 
confined  place  where  the  air  has  become 
vitiated,  as  in  a  theater. 

We  have  already  noted  that  uric  acid 
bears  a  nearly  constant  ratio  to  urea  as  re- 
gards formation  in  the  body,  and  that  there 
is  almost  never  an  increased  formation  of 
acid.  The  diseases  which  depend  upon  uric 
acid  and  its  compounds  depend  therefore 
more  on  introduction  from  without  and  upon 
defective  excretion.  So  it  may  be  seen  that 
we  can  prevent,  and  tend  to  cure,  the  dis- 
eases dependent  upon  the  acid  by  controlling 
the  amount  of  the  acid  in  the  system,  and 
this  may  be  accomplished  by  attention  to 
diet  and  the  degree  of  alkalininity  of  the 
blood. 

Attention  to  diet  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance. Chemical  analysis  shows  us  that  or- 
dinary beef  steak  contains  1.3  grains  uric  acid 
per  pound,  beef  juice  49  graina,  and  beef  ex- 
tract 63  grains ;  and  so  it  may  be  readily  sedn 
that  the  administration  of  an  animal  diet 
adds  uric  acid  at  once  to  the  system,  and  as  it 
diminishes  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood  it  also 
diminishes  excretion,  whereas  a  diet  com- 
posed largely  of  vegetables  will  increase  this 
alkalinity  and  at  the  same  time  diminish  the 
acidity  of  the  urine,  and  so  aid  excretion. 
On  this  point  Dr.  Haig  says :  **  I  think  we 
may  conclude  that  it  is  possible,  by  avoid- 
ing entirely  all  animal  foods  that  contain 
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xanthin  compounds  of  uric  acid,  and  also 
tea,  coffee  and  cocoa — whose  alkaloids  are 
similar  xanthin  compounds— to  limit  very 
greatly  the  introduction  of  uric  acid  into 
the  body,  and  when  the  stores  and  accumu- 
lations already  in  the  body  have  been  elimi- 
nated, to  keep  the  excretion  of  uric  acid  in 
the  urine  always  below  the  relation  to  urea 
of  one  to  thirty,  and  that  when  this  has  been 
done  all  functional  disease  due  to  excess  of 
uric  acid  in  the  body  and  blood  will  dimin- 
ish and  disappear." 

In  the  matter  of  treatment  by  altering  the 
diet  we  must  be  careful  to  supply  nitrogen 
enough  to  the  system  in  order  that  the  quan- 
tity of  urea  may  not  fall  below  three  and  one- 
half  grains  per  pound  of  body  weight;  and  as 
we  cut  out  animal  foods  in  large  measure  we 
must  put  in  their  place  other  foods  contain- 
ing albumen.  This  change  can  readily  be 
brought  about  without  diminishing  one's 
strength,  nutrition  or  urea  excreted.  As  a 
result  of  this  change  of  diet,  we  find  that 
the  purely  functional  diseases  are  the  first 
and  easiest  to  be  relieved  or  cured,  such 
as  headache,  depression,  and  the  like,  while 
those  diseases  in  which  there  have  been  or- 
ganic changes  are  later  benefited.  As  evi- 
dence that  those  diseases  which  depend  upon 
structural  change  in  part,  or  which  cause 
structural  change,  are  affected  by  this  treat- 
ment, may  he  mentioned  the  condition  of 
the  joints  of  a  gouty  subject  after  death. 
The  cartilages  and  fibrous  tissues  about  the 
joints  are  found  to  contain  erosions  which 
were  left  when  the  accumulated  acid  had 
been  dissolved  out  and  eliminated  from  the 
body. 

Disorders  due  to  an  excess  of  uric  acid 
in  the  blood  and  body  may  be  treated  in  a 
rather  imperfect  way  by  the  administration 
of  drugs.  If  the  disorder  be  due  to  an  ex- 
cess of  acid  circulating  in  the  blood,  we  have 
two  measures  at  our  command.  We  can 
clear  the  blood  by  administering  drugs 
which  will  increase  the  excretion  of  the  acid, 
or  we  may  drive  the  acid  from  the  blood 


into  the  system  as  a  temporary  measure  only. 
Thus  drugs  such  as  sodium  salicylate,  so- 
dium phosphate,  quinine,  belladonna  and 
salol  will  increase  excretion,  and  drugs  such 
as  opium,  calomel  and  other  mercurials, 
acids  and  the  iodides,  which  diminish  the 
alkalinity  of  the  blood,  will  cause  the  acid 
to  be  deposited  in  the  system,  and,  by  low- 
ering arterial  tension,  will  tend  to  improve 
the  circulation  throughout  the  body.  The 
driving  of  the  acid  from  the  blood  into  the 
body  tissues  is  often  accompanied  by  prick- 
ling and  sudden  pains  in  the  joints  into 
which  it  is  driven.  Here  it  may  be  noted 
that  after  the  administration  of  opium, 
whereby  the  blood  is  cleared  temporarily 
of  uric  acid,  there  is  a  '' rebound,"  so  to 
speak,  when  the  blood  is  again  flooded,  and 
headache  and  depression  result.  This  re- 
bound can  be  prevented  by  the  use  of  the 
salicylates  after  the  opium,  whereby  the  uric 
acid  excretion  is  hastened.  The  alkalies 
will  dissolve  the  acid  out  of  the  system  by 
increasing  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood.  The 
salicylates  are  poor  solvents  of  uric  acid  if 
the  blood  is  highly  alkaline  and  acidity  of 
urine  low,  therefore  the  alkaline  salts  should 
not  be  combined  with  them.  As  a  rule 
acids  aid  and  alkalies  hinder  the  action  of 
the  salicylates.  In  the  use  of  salicylates  I 
would  suggest  the  use  of  the  strontium  |Salt, 
which  is  highly  recommended  on  acccount 
of  its  freedom  from  ill  effects  upon  the 
stomach.  The  pain  and  temperature  of  a 
patient  with  rheumatism  may  be  relieved  by 
a  salicylate  which  dissolves  and  eliminates 
the  acid,  but  if  the  action  of  the  salicvlate 
is  prevented  the  pain  is  increased. 

Lithia  is  thrust  upon  us  on  every  side  as 
a  solvent  of  uric  acid,  and  such  a  solvent  it 
surely  is  when  outside  of  the  body  and  in 
the  laboratory.  But  lithia  taken  by  mouth 
is  not  a  solvent  of  uric  acid,  for,  according 
to  Haig,  it  '^  forms  a  nearly  insolvent  triple 
phosphate  with  phosphate  of  soda,  or  with 
the  triple  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  soda, 
salts  generally  present  in  animal  fluids." 
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A  careful  study  of  this  subject,  it  seems 
to  me,  will  repay  any  physician ;  and  if  the 
theories  and  deductions  of  Dr.  Haig  hold 
good,  then  uric  acid  must  exert  an  influence 
over  the  workings  of  the  body  as  a  whole, 
and  the  several  organs  separately,  greater 
than  we  may  now  suspect. 

The  methods  of  examination  for,  and 
quantitative  estimates  of,  uric  acid  are,  as  a 
whole,  complicated  and  unreliable.  A  new 
method,  chemically  the  same  as  Hay  craft's, 
has  been  proposed  by  Cook,  of  Ohio,  and 
seems  to  be  worthy  of  trial.  The  details  of 
procedure  may  be  found  in  the  Medical 
Rpcord  of  March  12,  1898,  page  373. 


METHOD    OF    BRIDQE-WORK. 


Abscess  Evacuator. 


Here  is  a  simple  little  cupping  arrange- 
ment suggested  by  Dr.  T.  H.  Hunter  sev- 
eral years  ago.     It  is  useful  and  simple : 

Take  one  of  Wood's  patented  polishing 
cups  and  plug  the  mandrel-hole  with  apiece 
of  gutta-percha,  which  must  not  project 
01)  the  inside  of  the  cup.  Then  wet  the 
inside  of  the  cup  and  place  it  over  the 
gum  so  as  to  cover  the  opening  into  the 
abscess.  Gently  press  the  cup  flat  upon  the 
gum,  and  upon  removing  the  finger 
the  elasticity  of  the  cup  will  cause  sufficient 
suction  to  fill  the  cup  with  the  contents  of 
the  abscess ;  repeated  action  will  evacuate 
it.  Medicaments  placed  in  the  tooth  cavity 
may   likewise  be  drawn  through  the  sinus. 

To  Preserve  Rubber  Articles. 


A  cycling  paper  states  that  the  occasional 
soaking  of  rubber  articles  in  a  3  per  cent, 
solution  of  carbolic  acid  will  prevent  the 
rubber  from  becoming  rotten.  It  might  be 
worth  trying  this  suggestion  on  rubber 
sprays,  etc.,  things  which  we  may  not  often 
use,  and  the  rubber  of  which,  in  the  mean- 
time, frequently  perishes. — Denial  Record, 


BY  J.  B.  SNYDER,  D.D.S., 
Bryan,  Ohio. 


The  ductile   man   should  always  be  in- 
ulated. 


Self-cleansing  spaces,  so-called,  are  a  de- 
lusion and  a  snare.  The  method  about  to 
be  described  seems  to  be  free  from  that  se- 
rious  and  fatal  defect  It  is  applicable  more 
particularly  to  the  molar  and  bicuspid 
region. 

Gold  or  other  crowns  are  adapted  to  the 
abutment  teeth,  and  a  plaster  impression  is 
taken  with  the  crowns  in  place.  Fill  im- 
pression with  plaster  and  sand  or  Teague's 
compound.  A  strip  of  platinum  is  bur- 
nished to  accurately  fit  the  space  between 
the  crowns.  The  cast  covered  by  foil 
should  be  scraped  somewhat.  Foil  can  be 
held  in  place  by  applying  a  little  dammar 
varnish  to  cast.  Diatorlc  teeth  to  fill  the 
space  are  fitted  with  gold  tubes  ;  the  tubes 
are  made  of  sufficient  length,  and  the  teeth 
are  driven  in  with  a  wooden  mallet,  the 
buccal  aspect  being  cut  away  so  as  to  ox- 
pose  but  little  metal  at  cervical  border. 

The  teeth  with  tubes  attached  are  now 
ready  to  be  ground  to  fit  the  foil.  Should 
the  tubes  be  too  short  on  the  palatal  side  a 
little  foil  can  be  burnished  to  fill  up  the 
space. 

After  the  teeth  are  all  carefully  ground  to 
place,  unite  crowns,  tubes  and  foil  with 
hard  wax ;  then  remove  porcelains  and  in- 
vest, using  plenty  of  20k  solder.  After 
finishing,  cement  porcelains  to  place.  Leave 
no  sharp  places  to  cut  and  irritate  the  gum, 
as  the  fixture  when  placed  will  sink  into 
that  tissue  the  depth  the  cast  has  been 
trimmed.  Some  of  the  advantages  that 
might  be  enumerated  are,  that  there  are  no 
spaces  for  food  to  lodge  in  and  under,  au 
advantage  worth  considering,  judging  from 
the  nauseous  and  foul-smelling  bridge  cases 
we  are  called  upon  to  remedy,  that  the 
porcelains  are  not  subjected  to  the  heat  of 
the   blow-pipe,  that  repairing  a  bridge  of 
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thiB  description  is  a  sinecure  in  case  of  a 
broken  porcelain,  a  very  improbable  thing, 
no  breaks  having  occurred  in  any  case,  a 
new  one  can  be  cemented  to  place  in  the 
mouth,  and  that  economy  of  precious  metal 
had  been  used. 

After  using  the  above  system  for  nearly 
two  years  it  seems  the  cleanest,  most  artis* 
tic,  most  economical  and  altogether  the  most 
satisfactory  method  the  writer  is  acquainted 
with. — Ohix)  Dental  Journal. 


Brass  Crowns. 


Preparation  and  Application  of 
Nerve  Paste. 


The  following  is  said  by  Dr.  Withold 
Linderman  to  be  an  excellent  nerve  paste : 

With  Kirk's  arsenious  paste  (with  a 
slight  modificatiou)  one  may  prepare  an 
excellent  quality,  by  extremely  finely  tritu- 
rating, in  a  porcelain  mortar,  arsenious  acid 
(two  parts),  which  is  difficult  to  pulverize, 
with  one  part  of  pumice  and  a  little  car- 
bolic acid,  in  such  a  manner  that  even  with 
a  150-raagnifying  power  no  arsenic  crystals 
can  be  distinguished ;  thereupon  are  tritu- 
rated with  the  mass,  two  parts  of  cocain  and 
one  part  of  menthol;  other  additions  are 
superfluous.  A  very  small  quantity  of  this 
paste  is  laid  upon  a  pellet  of  cotton  the  size 
of  a  pin's  head,  and  this  plug  is  applied  di- 
rectly upon  the  exposed  pulp.  A  temporary 
closure  of  the  crown-cavity  with  sandarac 
or  mastic  solution,  however,  requires  a  little 
knack. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  inclosure  of  the  paste 

and  prevention  of  its  action  by  the  resinous 

solution,  the  cotton  soaked  with  the  resin 

should  never  be  laid  directly  upon  the  arsen  - 

ious  paste ;  the  two  plugs  should  always  be 

kept  separate  by  means  of  a  pledget  of  cotton 
moistened  with  water.  The  action  of  the 
arsenic  will  then  be  undisturbed,  and  the 
hardened  resin  will  not  exercise  any  pressure 
upon  the  pulp.  At  the  expiration  of  twea- 
ty-four  hours  the  pulp,  in  most  cases,  will 
be  so  void  of  sensibility  that  it  can  be  partly 
removed;  otherwise,  the  cauterization  should 
be  repeated. 


Hurrah  for  the  Indiana  Dental  Examin- 
ing Board  !  The  Indiana  Dental  Journal 
gives  the  following  instances  where  the  law 
was  enforced  to  good  effect.  Wonder  where 
the  two  scalawags  will  next  turn  up  ? 

Dr.  (?)  Todd,  styling  himself  "The  King 
of  Dentists,"  who  practiced  for  a  season  in 
the  flourishing  town  of  Woodburn  (pop. 
100),  and  who,  the  people  said,  put  ou 
brass  crowns  instead  of  gold  crowns,  was 
arrested  for  practicing  without  a  license  or 
having  one  legally  recorded,  and  fined  $20 
and  costs.  He  boarded  it  out  in  jail.  There 
were  four  other  indictments  against  him. 
but  on  the  promise  that  he  would  leave  the 
State  he  was  released. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Ferner,  of  Portland,  Jnd.,  a 
graduate  of  the  Columbian  Dental  College, 
of  Chicago,  applied  for  a  registration  cer 
tificate  and  was  refused  because  the  college 
from  which  he  was  graduated  is  not  recog- 
nized by  the  board.  He  was  offered  a  per- 
mit to  practice  until  the  board  met,  on  con- 
dition that  he  would  appear  before  them  for 
examination.  This  he  refused  to  do.  He 
continued  to  practice  in  violation  of  the  law 
until  legal  proceedings  were  instituted 
against  him,  and  then  applied  for  a  permit. 
As  he  admitted  before  witnesses  that  he 
had  no  intention  of  coming  up  for  examina- 
tion, the  board  refused  him  a  permit  and 
the  suit  was  tried.  Mr.  Ferner  was  fined 
$20  and  costs.  He  talked  of  making  an 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court,  but  we  are 
informed  that  he  has  sold  his  oflSce  and  will 
leave  the  State. 


To  Test  for  GenuineneBB  of  Ivory. 

It  is  said  that  if  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  is  applied  to  vegetable  ivory  it  will 
cause  a  pink  coloring  to  appear  in  about  ten 
minutes,  which  can  be  removed  by  washing 
with  water.  The  same  applied  to  genuine 
ivory  will  not  affect  it  at  all. 
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Filling  OhUdren's  Teeth  with  TId 


Pulpitis— To  Relieve. 


In  writiDg  on  this  subject  in  the  Ohio 
Dental  Journal,  Dr.  Ambler  says  that  he 
has  for  forty  years  filled  children's  front 
teeth  with  tin.     He  says : 

*  *Up  to  the  age  of  fourteen  we  find  many 
teeth  which  are  imperfect  in  structure.  In 
such  cases  we  advise  tin,  for  as  the  patient 
advances  in  years  the  tooth  usually  becomes 
better,  so  that  if  desirable  the  fillings  can 
be  renaoved,  and  saving  operations  made 
with  gold.  By  treating  cases  in  this  manner 
very  little,  if  any,  tooth  structure  is  lost. 

In  filling  the  anterior  teeth,  we  suppose 
the    cavities  have  been  taken  before  they 
involve  the  incisive  edge,  but  if  the  edge  is 
involved  the  tin  should  only  be  rounded  out, 
no  attempt  being  made  to  restore  a  corner. 
Tin  has  physical  properties  which  render 
it  desirable  as  a  filling  material ;  it  is  about 
one-fourth  as  tenacious  and   malleable  as 
gold.      On   account   of  its  pliability    it    is 
easily  adapted  to  the  walls  and  margins,  and 
a  perfect  fit  is  made,  thus  preventing  capil- 
lary action  and  preventing  further  caries. 
Of  all  the  metals  used  for  filling,  it  is  the 
best  tooth-preserver  and  the  most  compatible 
with  tooth-substance,  and  it  does  not  change 
form  after  being  packed  into  a  cavity.    Tin 
poBsesses  antiseptic  properties,  which  do  not 
pertain   to    gold,    for   arresting    caries   in 
imperfect  teeth,  and  owing  to  its  therapeutic 
quality,  and  being  a  rather  poor  conductor, 
there  is  a  strong  probability  of  calcification 
taking  place  under  it. 

In  a  few  cases  tin  does  not  discolor ;  in 
others  it  presents  a  grayish  appearance,  but 
in  the  majority  it  is  more  or  less  blackened 
on  the  surface,  the  metallic  oxid  penetrating 
the  dentine  slightly  and  acting  as  a  protec- 
tion, because  it  is  insoluble,  but  in  either 
event  the  tooth  is  preserved. 


Are  you  making  preparation  to  go  to 
Omaha?  The  meeting  of  the  National  will 
be  held  there  in  August.  The  exposition 
^ill  be  in  full  blast. 


Some  time  ago  Dr.  0.  Keye^,  of  Brazil, 
gave  the  following  as  excellent  for  pulpitis : 

'*  For  allaying  inflammation  in  the  pulp, 
extending  to  suppuration,  with  or  without 
pain,  nothing  is  more  effective  than  thymol, 
which  is  applied  pulverized  in  a  tin  disk 
inverted  over  exposure  and  cavity  filled 
with  temporary  stopping,  having  previously 
cleaned  the  cavity  and  washed  with  warm 
water.  If  pain  be  very  severe,  a  drop  of 
chloroform  placed  in  the  cavity,  after  the 
disk  with  thymol  is  adjusted  and  previous  to 
putting  in  temporary  stopping,  will  usually 
lessen  pain ;  otherwise  thymol  generally  re~ 
quires  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  to  pro- 
duce effect.  In  slight  cases  one  application 
is  usually  sufficient,  but  in  severe  ones  some- 
times several  are  necessary  before  arsenic 
may  be  applied." 

A  Thin  Pulp  Protection. 

For  this  delicate  operation  Dr.  G.  F. 
Cheney  performs  it  as  follows : 

Make  a  thin  solution  of  sandarac  in  alco- 
hol, rubber-dam  adjusted,  the  cavity  prop- 
erly  dried  ;  a  small  pellet  of  cotton  is  dip- 
ped in  the  varnish,  conveyed  to  the  cavity, 
touching  the  bottom  and  walls.  Five  or  ten 
minutes  should  be  allowed  for  hardening, 
which  can  be  hastened  by  hot  air.  In  some 
cases  take  a  piece  of  tissue  paper,  dip  in  the 
varnish  and  place  over  the  cavity  bottom. 

In  approximal  cavities  of  the  posterior 
teeth,  especially  those  extending  below  the 
gum  margin  in  close  proximity  to  the  pulp, 
with  barely  depth  enough  for  anchorage  to 
the  filling,  nothing  else  will  take  the  place 
of  varnish.  Oxysulphate  of  zinc  is  highly 
recommended  for  the  same  purpose. 

Man's  failures  are  of  more  benefit  to  him 

than  his  successes.  The  one  reverses  the 
current  and  starts  anew  thoughts  and  re- 
newed action.  The  other  glides  into  an  in- 
different ease,  and  rests  upon  a  glory  that 
will  decay. 
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Cataphoresis  in  Dental  Surgery. 


Dr.  Arthur  Holbroox,  of  Milwaukee, 
presents  the  foUowiug  practical  suggestion 
on  the  use  of  cocain  in  cataphoresis  in  den- 
tal operations :  It  is  impossible  to  secure 
any  degree  of  uniform  success  without  an 
intelligent  understanding  of  the  properties 
of  the  reagent,  particularly  as  to  its  solubil- 
ity, stability  and  electrolytic  reaction.  For 
local  anesthesia  cocain  has  given  by  far  the 
best  results,  but  has  also  yielded  many  fail- 
ures, owing  to  the  difficulty  of  maintaining 
a  stable  solution,  or  of  securing  a  pure, 
accurately- measured  and  readily-soluble 
form  of  the  drug.  Fresh  solutions  pre- 
pared from  a  known  weight  of  cocain  are 
alone  permissible,  and  are  best  made  at  the 
time  of  application.  I  have  used  crystals 
and  tablets  from  nearly  every  prominent 
establishment  in  this  country,  but  for  the 
past  six  months  have  relied  upon  Schiefielin 
&  Co.'s  cocain  discoids,  which  are  pro- 
nounced, without  hesitancy,  superior  for 
dental  purposes  to  any  other  preparation 
with  which  I  am  familiar.  Dbcoids  dis- 
solve at  once,  give  an  exact  dosage,  are  free 
from  extraneous  matter,  and  in  an  extended 
experience  have  proven  invariably  reliable. 


Taking  Modeling  Compound 
Impressions, 


Tooth- Washes  as  the  Cause  of 

Erosion. 


In  a  paper  presented  to  the  Odontological 
Society  of  Chicago  Dr.  A.  W.  Harlan  says: 

*^  Most  of  the  erosions  that  we  have  on 
teeth,  if  not  begun  by  the  use  of  these 
feeble,  diluted  acid  lotions  and  washes,  are 
carried  along  by  the  injudicious  and  too 
frequent  use  of  tooth-brushes,  tooth-rubbers, 
tooth-pastes,  and  powders  containing  ingre- 
dients that  are  not  soluble  in  the  fluids  of 
the  mouth  or  in  water.  Half  of  the  ridges 
and  grooves,  and  even  disfigured  faces  of 
teeth  that  we  see,  are  brought  about  through 
'these  means." — International  Dented  Journal, 


Several  years  ago  Dr.  Fay,  of  Bufialo,. 
gave  the  following  method  for  taking  com- 
pound impressions,  which  is  worth  repeat- 
ing: 

Having  selected  a  cup  with  straight  sides,, 
about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  larger  than  the 
arch,  soften  the  compound  in  boiling  water, 
roll  it  into  a  ball,  place  in  the  center  of  the 
cup,  and  work  it  to  the  edge.     If  the  arch 
be  high,  care  must  be  taken  to  leave  it  high 
in   the  center  and   the  surface  free    from 
wrinkles.     Turn  it  over  and  dash  some  cold 
water  on  the  back,  then  quickly  pasH  the 
surface  of  the  compound  over  the  flame  of  a 
Bunsen  burner.     The  water  chills  the  back 
80  as  to  give  the  compound  a  body,  while 
the  dry  heat  softens  the  surface,  and  a  very 
sharp  impre^ion  can  be  obtained  with  all  the 
lines  well  defined.    Place  the  cup  in  position, 
posterior  end  up  first,  raise  the  lip  and  pres.^ 
it  upon  the  gums,  and  that  which   has  run 
out  the  back  also  press  in  on  the  cheeks  and 
lip  from   the  outside.     Allow    it  to  remain 
until   it  fails  to   respond  to  pressure  of  the 
finger-nail,  remove   and  cool,  allowing  it  to 
remain  in  water  until  you  are  ready  to  pour 
it.    Place  pins  in  the  cavities.    If  this  method, 
be  followed  out,  it  will  be  found  that  model- 
ing compound  is  not  the  poor  material  same 
have  branded  it.     If  the  compound  be  sim- 
ply heaped  up  in  a  cup  and  shoved  into 
place,  as  some  do,   you  cannot  expect  the 
plate  to  fit ;  for  the  simple  working  of  it  in 
the  hands  cools  the  surface,  and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  get  a  sharp  impression. 


Clean  Flasks. 


After  the  dam  is  applied  to  the  upper 
teeth,  place  a  napkin  across  the  mouth. 


In  vulcanizing  put  a  coil  of  sheet  zinc 
into  the  water  m  the  vulcanizer  and  it  will 
prevent  the  formation  of  much  of  the  black 
oxide  which  is  found  on  iron  flasks.     After 

• 

the  zinc  has  been  used  three  or  four  times 
the  flasks  will  soil  the  fingers  but  very  lit- 
tle when  handled. —  Western  DentalJoumal 
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Do  Not  Become  Discontented. 


There  is  a  perceptible  restlessness  among 
the  profession  all  over  the  (•untry  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  stagnation  in  business  and 
the  increase  in  competition.  This  state  of 
affairs  should  have  been  looked  for  in  a 
philosophical  way,  as  a  natural  outcome  of 
a  declaration  of  war  following  close  on  to  a 
money  panic  which  this  country  Jias  felt  for 
five  years.  It  would  be  useless  and  unfruitful 
to  discuss  the  cause  of  the  stringent  times  or 
the  necessity  which  has  arisen  for  declaring 
for  war.  They  are  both  upon  us  and  we  must 
meet  them  bravely,  unflinchingly.  If  prac- 
tice becomes  dull  and  money  not  so  plentiful 
as  we  have  been  accustomed  to  have  it,  let 
us  look  upon  it  as  a  natural  outcome  of  the 
unfortunate  but  unavoidable  circumstances 
in  which  we  are  reluctantly  placed  and  try  to 
cut  our  expenses  by  leaving  off  the  luxuries 
and  being  content  with  the  necessities  of 
life.  These  sacrifices  are  not  pleasant,  but 
viewing  war  as  a  necessity  to  maintain  the 
dignity  and  honor  of  a  great  nation,  and  to 


assist  and  relieve  a  suffering  and  oppressed 

people,  let  us  make  them  cheerfully  and 

view  it  as  a  part  of  our  contribution  to  the 
cause.  While  the  flower  of  the  young,, 
noble  manhood  of  the  country  is  volunteer- 
ing to  bear  hardships  they  are  unaccustomed 
to  and  risk  health,  life  and  limb  for  the 
cause  in  which  they  are  enlisted,  let  us  not 
forget  that  what  honors  or  benefits  may 
come  to  us  as  a  result  of  this  conflict,  will 
be  ours  as  much  as  any  one's,  and  we  must 
bear  our  part  of  the  burdens  of  the  cause. 
Then  again,  what  one  section  is  experienc- 
ing, is  taking  place  all  over  this  great  cotton 
belt  of  the  country.  There  is  no  use  to 
grow  restless,  desperate  or  despondent  and 
commit  rash  acts,  sell  out  and  move  around, 
looking  for  a  place  that  will  bring  back 
past  luxurious  incomes.  The  grass  looks- 
green,  fresh  and  plentiful  in  the  far  oft 
valley,  but  when  we  get  there  we  find  that 
it  was  the  distant  view  which  lent  the 
enchantment. 

If  times  grow  hard  and  sacrifices  have  to* 
be  made,  let  us  make  them  bravely  and 
maintain  our  dignity  and  self  respect.  In 
times  like  these  it  is  a  great  temptation  to 
depart  from  the  straight  and  narrow  path  of 
honor  and  professional  dignity,  but  such 
things  can  only  result  disastrously  to  self 
and  the  profession  whose  standing  we  should 
always  strive  to  maintain.  It  is  a  sad,  sad 
sight  to  see  men  who  have  been  bright  jewels 
in  the  profession,  who  have  stood  high  in  so- 
cieties and  been  honored  with  oflices  of  dig- 
nity, through  restless  desperation,  take  back- 
ward and  downward  steps,  which  sacrifices 
not  only  their  own  professional  self-respect, 
but  injures  the  calling  which  elevated  and 
honored  them.  Such  acts  are  as  cowardly 
as  that  of  the  suicide,  who  has  not  tlje  moral 
courage  to  live  and  face  the  issues  which 
confront  him.  Literally,  it  w  suicide — pro- 
fessional suicide,  because  he  is  no  longer  an 
honored  professional  gentleman,  but  a 
tradesman.  Then,  again,  it  will  result  in 
complete  failure  as  a  business  venture. 
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A  man  may  start  as  a  cut-price  advertis- 
ing tradester  in  a  commuoity  and  do  as  well, 
as  such  men  deserve  to  do,  but  a  man  who 
has  stood  at  the  top  and  borne  honors  and 
wielded  influence  does  not  do  it,  for  it  ad- 
vertises to  the  world  that  he  has  failed,  and 
the  public  prefer  to  patronize  a  success  and 
not  a  failure. 

Stand  firm,  brethren.  The  firmanent 
may  darken,  the  clouds  may  lower  until  not 
a  ray  of  light  may  be  seen  to  lend  encourage- 
ment for  the  future,  but  these  may  be  lifted 
iu  a  single  night.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  a 
short  time.  We  can  suffer  in  the  flesh  and 
it  is  no  disgrace,  but  to  sacrifice  pride,  honor 
and  dignity  is  to  open  a  wound  which  never 
heals.  H.  H.  Johnson. 


Co-operative  Dental  Society. 

There  seems  to  be  an  awakening  of  inter- 
est in  Indiana  since  the  advent  of  the  /;i- 
diana  Dental-  Journal^  which  is  a  good  one. 
A  few  years  ago  the  farmers  formed  the 
"Grange,'^  and  bought  supplies  on  the  co- 
operative plan.  Now  it  appears  that  the 
E vansville,  Ind  ,  Dental  Society  has  formed 
a  plan  and  is  purchasing  dental  material  in 
the  same  way.  Here  is  what  a  writer  says 
about  it  in  the  Indiana  Dental  Journal : 

"After  some  little  eflfort,  our  local  society 
was  organized  with  a  membership  of  fifteen. 
The  idea  occurred  to  me  to  have  two  strings 
to  our  bow.  So,  we  not  only  came  together 
to  help  each  other  professionally,  but,  find- 
ing we  all  used  practically  the  same  amal- 
^m,  rubber-dam,  burs,  strips  and  other  ne- 
<^8sities,  I  persuaded  the  city  society  and 
about  twenty  other  dentists  from  the  sur- 
rounding towns  to  pool  our  issues  and  buy 
in  quantity  rates. 

**  I  was  selected  as  purchasing  agent,  and 
on  amalgam  alone  we  saved  $56  on  our  first 
purchase.  On  other  articles,  so  far,  there 
has  been  a  saving  of  a  little  over  $100,  and 
that,  mind  you,  on  materials  and  makes 
that  we  have  been  using  for  years. 


**  By  this  method  we  have  worked  up  not 
only  a  keen  interest  in  our  society  affairs, 
but  the  pecuniary  saving  is  of  moment. 
We  meet  monthly  in  Evansville  or  some 
near-by  town.  We  have  a  membership  of 
about  forty,  and  hope  soon  to  take  in  all  the 
reputable  dentists  near  us  in  Kentucky. 

"Our  object  is  further  to  give  the  den- 
tists who  cannot  afibrd  to  take  longer  and 
more  expensive  trips  a  means  of  associa- 
tion " 

Here  is  what  the  wide-awal(e  editor.  Dr. 
Hunt,  says  on  the  subject: 

*  *  Bravo,  Evansville !  It  is  a  worthy  ob- 
ject, and  evidently  in  the  hands  of  capable, 
competent  men. 

**The  method  of  purchasing  supplies  de- 
tailed in  the  letter  of  our  correspondent 
should  be  considered  with  keen  interest  in 
every  city  in  the  State.  Many  men  can  be 
more  quickly  convinced  of  the  value  of  asso- 
ciated work  if  the  association  conduces  to 
plethora  of  the  pocketbook.  The  old  saying 
that  a  penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned  is  no 
more  true  in  other  business  than  it  is  in  den- 
tistry. The  expense  of  material  is  a  con- 
siderable item^ln  the  ledger  account  of  the 
practitioner,  and  when  it  can  be  cut  down 
so  easily  good  business  sense  should  prevail. 
Now,  if  the  Evansville  Society  has  a  by-law 
providing  that  if  a  member  misses  more  than 
two  consecutive  meetings  without  a  valid 
excuse  he  is  suspended  from  the  society  for 
a  period  of,  say  three  months,  and  such 
suspension  carries  with  it  a  loss  of  the  ben- 
efit of  associated  buying  of  materials,  they 
will  have  solved  the  vexed  question,  *  What 
can  we  do  to  increase  the  attendance  at  our 
societies?'  The  members  will  attend  re- 
ligiously if  absence  militates  against  their 
financial  welfare.  Then,  after  a  time,  at- 
tendance will  become  a  habit,  and  the  soci- 
ety will  be  able  to  boast  of  the  large  attend- 
ance percentage  they  can  show. 

"Altogether,  the  scheme  gives  promise  of 
being  an  excellent  one.  It  brings  the  mem- 
bers together  in  a  way  that  the  ordinary  pur- 
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poses  of  association  work  do  not  It  gives  them 
a  common  bond  of  material  interest,  which 
will  serve  as  the  tie  that  binds,  to  hold  them 
l-ogether  for  scientific  exchange  of  thought" 


Dental  Civil  Service  Reform. 


(Continued  from  page  471.) 

The  third  essential  for  associate  effort  is 
that  upon  which,  most  of  all,  perhaps  de- 
pends the  long-continued  vitality  of  the 
organization,  viz ,  a  sufficient  number  of 
earnest,  conscientious,  able  workers. 

There  is  so  much  concentrated  in  these 
attributes  that  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  grasp 
the  requirement,  and  a  more  difficult  thing 
to  gather  the  essential  it^lf. 

It  is,  evidently,  from  the  absence  of  this 
essential,  that  few  State  societies  have  done 
much  other  work  beside  contributing  each 
its  long  list  of  Presidents,  and  I  think  the 
records  will  show  that  even  the  National 
Associations  have  gradually  lessened  in 
what  vigor  was  primarily  enlisted  from  their 
failure  to  maintain  a  continued  interest  for 
such  workers  as  must  form  this  third  essen- 
tial. 

I  venture  this  opinion  as  based  upon  a 
very  careful  review  of  the  papers,  discus- 
sions and  published  ''  Transactions"  of  the 
National  and  State  societies  during  the  past 
fifty  years. 

It  is  not  directly  the  province  of  this  paper 
to  discuss  the  so-called  **  progress,"  which 
has  become  the  stereotyped  assertion  of  the 
later  years,  and  especially  of  the  last  dec- 
ade; but  a  very  careful  scrutiny  fails  to 
show  any  solid  ground  for  the  least  of  such 
pretentions,  while,  on  the  contrary,  every 
year  shows  diminished  interest,  lessened  pro- 
fessional esprit,  more  of  individual  antag- 
onbms,  fewer  practical  suggestions,  and  a 
growing  disposition  for  fictitious  valuation 
Aud  unwarranted  assumption — with  the 
<5ulmination  of  the  dissolution  of  our  Amer- 
ican Dental  Association,  the  third  dissolu- 
tion in  less  than  sixty  years  ! 


The  very  least  that  can  be  said  of  this  is 
.that    it    is    not  a    satisfactory    record    of 
'*  associate  work." 

"Earnest,  conscientious,  able  workers" 
in  artistic,  philosophic,  historic  and  other 
dii*ections,  have  given  us  no  such  record ; 
already  some  such  efforts  are  beginning  to 
count  their  age  by  centuries,  while  Ameri- 
can dentistry  today  begins  its  National 
count  with — one.  ' 

Indeed,  with  all  that  has  been  given  in 
papers,  discussions,  even  editorials !  it  is  by 
no  means  settled  as  to  whether  '*  Dentistry  " 
is  a  profession  or  a  specialty — the  society 
papers,  discussions  and  journal  articles  giv- 
ing every  month  the  most  absurd  conglom- 
eration of  these  two  terms  possible  to  de- 
vise. It  does  not  seem  that  earnest,  able 
workers  would  leave  even  this  thus,  but 
from  the  least  to  the  greatest  of  important 
dental  matters  there  is  an  evident  lacking  of 
something  which  in  years  gone  by  instigated 
the  men  who  practically  have  given  all 
there  is  of  value  in  the  dentistiy  of  to-day. 

Dentistry  is  a  wonderfully  well  worked 
up  alleviator  of  human  suffering.  As  I 
have  known  it,  from  intimate  association 
with  men  excellently  well  informed  in  their 
special  branches  of  its  work,  I  should  say 
that  few  callings  have  been  more  thorough- 
ly exploited,  but  that  any  extended  knowledge 
of  all  this  systematic  gathering  of  **  ways 
and  means  "  exists,  I  gravely  doubt. 

Dissemination  of  this  would  give  the 
earnest  workers  that  pabulum  which  would 
tend  to  draw  them  together,  and  each  would 
feel  an  interest  to  give  something  in  return 
for  that  which  he  had  received — but  he  must 
feel  Hiat  he  has  received. 

It  is  the  absence,  almost  every  time,  of 

anything  worth  coming  for  that  gradually 

weans  the  components  of  this  third  essential 

from   all  interest  in  the  annual,  and  far 

more,  in  the  monthly   **  gathering  of  the 

clan." 

J.  Foster  Flagg. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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To    Remove    Plaster   Impression 

from  Cup. 


Dentition. 


We  have  used  the  following  method  of 
removing  plaster  impression  from  cup  with 
so  much  satisfaction  that  we  are  prompted 
to  reproduce  It.  Dr.  Battershell,  who  first 
made  it  known,  says : 

*'To  remove  a  plaster  impression  from 
the  tray  quickly  without  marring  tray  or 
breaking  the  impression,  proceed  as  follows: 
Directly  after  removing  the  impression  from 
the  mouth,  trim  away  all  surplus  plaster 
which  will  bind  the  impression  to  the  tray ; 
place  a  Bunsen  burner  upon  the  center  of  a 
folded  towel,  and  over  the  flame  of  the 
burner  move  the  impression,  cup  down, 
until  it  pops  loose.  This  result  is  effected 
by  the  generation  of  steam  between  the  tray 
and  the  impression,  and  is  accomplished  in 
less  than  a  minute's  time.  The  impression 
falls  off  unbroken  upon  the  folds  of  the 
towel.'* 


Cleaning  Teeth. 

This  is  not  so  simple  an  operation  as  some 
would  make  believe,  but  one  requiring 
time  and  care,  and  one  that  is  very  im- 
portant. Here  is  the  way  Dr.  Potterf,  in 
the  Ohio  Dental  Journal,  does  it :  Take  a 
pledget  of  absorbent  cotton,  saturate  it  with 
alcohol  and  go  over  the  teeth,  cutting  all 
fats  and  removing  starchy  foods.  Then  with 
a  little  cotton  saturated  with  a  3  per  cent 
solution  of  pyrozone  ;  then  with  rubber  cups 
or  moosehide  discs  dipped  into  pyrozone 
and  pumice.  After  removing  all  traces 
of  lime  deposits,  polish  off  stains  ;  if  there 
are  any  that  do  not  yield  readily  to  this 
treatment,  touch  such  stains  with  compound 
tincture  of  iodin,  and  endeavor  to  polish  of! 
as  before ;  if  this  does  not  remove  them,  touch 
stains  with  10  per  cent,  solution  of  trichlo- 
racetic acid,  this  usually  removes  all  traces 
of  stain;  then  finish  with  chalk  and  pyro- 
zone. 


The  views  in  regard  to  the  efiTects  of  teeth- 
ing on  the  health  of  children  have  under- 
gone a  complete  change.  The  doctors  of  the 
old  school  were  accustomed  to  lay  at  the  door 
of  dentition  most  of  the  diseases  occurriog 
between  the  ages  of  six  months,  and  two 
years.  At  the  present  time  many  practitioD- 
ers  go  to  the  other  extreme,  and  deny  that 
teething  causes  any  symptoms  whatever. 
Probably  the  truth  lies  in  the  happy  me- 
dium, for  while  the  importance  of  dentition 
in  causing  disease  has  doubtless  in  the  past 
been  greatly  overestimated,  yet  it  is  true 
that  reflex  symptoms,  due  to  teething,  may 
arise,  often  of  a  serious  nature. — Maryland 
Medical  Journal, 


Sensitive  Dentine. 


Dr.  C.  B.Rohland,  of  Illinois,  says:  *'By 
adding  just  sufficient  carbolic  crystals  to 
cocaine  hydrochlorate  and  rubbing  together 
with  a  spatula  until  the  cocain  is  dissolved, 
a  thick  syrup  is  obtained,  which  is  escha- 
rotic,  antispetic,  obtundent.  With  this  be 
often  obtains  most  gratifying  results  in  the 
treatment  of  sensitive  dentine  in  cavities  of 
decay.  It  should  be  used  with  the  rubber 
dam,  dryness  to  the  verge  of  desiccation  se- 
cured, applied  warm,  and  treated  in  situ 
with  the  hot  air  syringe,  as  hot  as  can  be 
borne,  and  again  dried  before  excavating. 
If  one  application  fails  to  give  the  desired 
result,  two  almost  invariably  will  be  effec- 
tive." 


Fusible  Alloy. 


The  following  metal  will  melt  when  thrown 
into  boiling  water.  It  has  a  consistency 
equal  to  silver  and  can  be  used  with  satisfac- 
tory  results  in  crown  and  bridge-work,  since 
it  can  be  poured  into  impressions  taken  from 
modeling  compound  :  Bismuth,  five  parts; 
lead,  three  parts,  and  zinc,  two  parts.— 
Dent-al  Digest, 
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THE    QEORGIA    STATE    DEN- 
TAL   SOCIETY. 


The  recent  meeting  of  the  society  at 
Lithia  Springs,  was  in  many  respects  the 
most  notable  held  in  many  years.  The 
attendance  was  larger  than  usual,  due  no 
doubt  to  the  central  location  of  the  Springs 
and  to  the  political  aspirations  of  certain 
non-members. 

Comparatively  few  papers  were  read,  but 
what  was  lacking  in  number  was  more  than 
compensated  for  in  the  excellence  of  the 
subject  matter. 

The  clinics,  somewhat  hurriedly  and  un- 
expectedly presented,  were  decidedly  inter- 
esting and  valuable.  The  manner  in  which 
they  were  given  proved  highly  satisfactory, 
and  the  program  will  doubtless  be  adhered 
to  in  the  future.  The  society  being  called 
together  in  regular  order,  each  clinician 
had  the  attention  of  the  entire  body.  In  this 
manner  all  had  the  benefit  of  the  questions 
and  answers  relating  to  the  demonstrations. 
We  note  in  this  connection  that  in  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  moment  clinicians  some- 
times lay  undue  stress  upon  the  originality 
of  certain  methods,  when  in  fact  their  origin 
and  history  had  long  been  known  and  prac- 
ticed by  others.  If  this  is  the  result  of  ig- 
norance it  is  excusable,  of  course,  but  if  it 
is  the  outcome  of  inordinate  egi>tism  and 
desire  to  mislead,  no  language  is  any  too 
severe  in  its  condemnation  of  such  practice. 
The  wide  dissemination  of  dental  litera- 
ture and  the  frequent  intercourse  between 
members  of  the  profession  now-a-days,  ren- 
ders plagiarism   impossible  without  instant 


detection.     It  therefore  becomes  an  exceed- 
ingly dangerous  thing  to  **  monkey  with. '^ 

Dr.  Ottolingni  contributed  an  exhaustive 
paper  on  the  subject  of  crystalloid  gold, 
emphasizing  its  desirability  in  certain  locali- 
ties. Accompanying  the  paper  were  small 
samples  of  Williams's  crystalloid  gold,  which 
were  distributed  complimentary  to  members 
The  subject  elicited  warm  debate,  much  of 
which  was  commendatory,  while  a  few  de- 
clared it  to  be  the  '*  lazy  man's  gold."  Dr. 
J.  Y.  Crawford,  in  his  well-known  energetic 
style,  as  might  have  been  expected,  roundly 
denounced,  not  only  crystalloid,  but  all 
forms  of  cohesive  foil  for  such  localities  as 
were  indicated  in  the  paper,  preferring  Ab- 
bey's soft  gold,  the  virtues  of  which  were 
extolled  with  much  fervor  and  unction. 

The  society  as  an  organization  differs, 
perhaps,  from  that  of  any  other  dental 
s  >ciety  in  this  country,  in  that  it  continues 
to  discuss  with  old-time  enthusiasm,  the 
rather  antiquated  theme  of  nerve  capping. 
It  is  a  subject  dear  to  the  hearts  of  some, 
and  is  being  pressed  upon,  the  attention  of 
the  members  as  one  of  paramount  import- 
ance. 

It  was  a  notable  omission  that  cata- 
phoresis  was  not  referred  to  except  in  a  most 
casual  way,  though  its  advocates  were  pres- 
ent in  goodly  numbers. 

Dr.  Colson,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  read  a 
unique  paper  on  the  proper  care  of  the  lips 
of  the  patient  and  hands  of  the  operator, 
and  demonstrated  the  use  of  a  new  hyper- 
dermic  needle. 

Five  applicants  for  license  appeared  be- 
fore the  Examining  Board,  with  the  result 
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that  one  failed  to  convince  the  Board — 
though  a  recent  graduate — that  he  knew 
enough  to  practice. 

Under  the  new  dental  law  the  society 
nominated  ten  men,  five  being  members  and 
five  non-members  of  the  society,  to  present 
to  the  Governor  for  appointment  to  the  Ex- 
amining Board.  Among  the  former  the  oA 
Board  was  nominated  as  a  whole. 

The  general  harmony  and  good  fellow- 
ship which  prevailed  among  the  member- 
ship was  frequently  referred  to,  but  this  was 
only  the  proverbial  calm  before  the  storm, 
for,  much  to  the  surprise  of  all,  just  before 
adjournment,  charges  and  counter  charges 
of  **  unprofessional  conduct"  and  **  viola- 
tion of  the  code"  fell  thick  and  fast,  and 
for  a  while  it  seemed  that  '*h — 1  had  broke 
loose"  in  that  part  of  Georgia.  Each  of 
the  accused  protested  his  innocence  and  de- 
manded immediate  investigation.  They 
were  quickly  accommodated  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee,  who,  in  due  time,  de- 
clared all  the  parties  innocent. 

While  we  have  no  criticism  to  offer 
against  the  committee,  for  they  are  all 
recognized  as  ethical  gentlemen,  yet  the  re- 
port was  a  surprise  to  many.  The  nature 
of  the  charges  was  such,  in  two  instances 
at  least,  that  seemed  to  require  corrobora- 
tive evidence,  and  this  could  not  have  been 
had  within  the  time  consumed  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  point  was  well  taken  when  one  of  the 
members  of  the  society  expressed  himself  as 
not  so  very  anxious  for  new  members  as  he 
was  for  the  purification  of  the  older  ones. 

We  fully  agree  with  him,  and  when  the 
investigating  committee  was  appointed,  the 
purification  process  was  confidently  expected 
to  begin. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  disposi- 
tion among  one  or  two  to  stir  up  discord 
and  to  fan  the  fires  of  hate.  The  motives 
are  too  well  understood  by  the  entire  mem- 
bership to  receive  even  casual  notice,  and 
the  parties  interested  in  this  nefarious  busi- 


ness are  but  weaving  renewed  evidence  of 
their  own  guilt. 

As  a  whole,  much  good  was  accomplished 
and  the  meeting  voted  a  success,  a  more  eir> 
tended  notice  of  which  will  appear  in  the 
next  issue.  j.  a.  c. 


CENSURABLE  PRACTICE 


The  reckless  use  of  dangerous  drugs,  lo- 
cal anaesthetics,  and  wholesale  extractiops  of 
teeth  that  should  be  preserved.  A  practice 
prevalent  and  rapidly  increasing,  and  some- 
times, through  ignorance,  is  carried  to  the 
extent  of  murder ;  murder  right  out,  no 
**  heart  failure"  about  it.  Bad  practice 
based  upon  a  false  theory  of  right  and  justice, 
and  sustained  by  a  willingness  to  jeopardize 
life  for  small  gains,  and  the  smaller  reputation 
of  being  able  to  extract  teeUi  withovi  paifu 

The  dangerous, deadly  remedies  (innumer- 
able) now  on  the  market  are  more  freely  used 
by  the  ignorant  and  uncultured  in  the  pro- 
fession than  the  better  informed  and  more 
considerate,  who  think  it  is  right  to  consider 
well  before  acting.  The  abuse  is  bringing 
reproach  upon  the  profession,  and  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  check  the  evil. 
Timely  and  right  action  on  the  part  of  Den- 
tal Colleges,  National,  State  and  local  Den- 
tal Associations,  could  accomplish  the  result 
requisite  for  the  good  of  the  human  family, 
and  for  the  credit  and  honor  of  the  dental 
profession.  The  sooner  some  action  is  taken 
in  the  matter  the  better.  Abuses  and  hurt- 
ful practices  should  never  be  sanctioned  and 
indulged  because  they  are  freely  practiced, 
and  in  some  localities  are  popular.  For 
the  simple  operation  of  the  extraction  of 
teeth,  dangerous  remedies  for  the  allevia- 
tion of  pain  should  not  be  used,  except 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  and  then  with 
a  great  deal  of  caution. 

I  think  I  can  safely  venture  the  assertion 
that  nineteen  times  in  twenty,  the  pain  from 
introduction  of  the  material  in  gum-tissue 
to  prevent  pain  is  quite  as  disagreeable  as 
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€xtraction  without  ansdethetic.  The  thing 
important  for  success  and  satisfaction  in  the 
operation  of  tooth  extraction  is  a  definite 
knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  teeth  and 
alveolar  process,  and  to  be  well  fortified  with 
forceps  suited  to  each  tooth,  and  elevators 
that  may  be  requisite  under  some  circum- 
stances. A  plain,  practical,  common  sense 
procedure,  based  upon  a  knowledge  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  parts  involved,  is  more  im- 
portant for  success  and  satisfaction  than  any 
one  or  all  the  local  anaesthetics  in  use.  A 
very  large  percentage  of  all  of  them  on  the 
market  are  c^ptrop  productions  of  no  merit, 
and  when  used  prove  a  fraud. 

Owing  to  the  impression  that  has  been 
made  upon  the  public  mind,  that  teeth  can 
be  extracted  without  pain  by  the  use  of 
anaesthetics,  thousands  of  teeth  are  sacrificed 
daily  that  could  be  comfortably  preserved 
for  years,  and  possibly  through  life.  Shame 
upon  the  profession  !  If  there  is  not  some 
concert  of  action  soon  to  rectify  the  false 
practice,  we  will  have  a  toothless  population 
ore  the  lapse  of  a  few  decades. 

B.  F.  Arrington. 


AIMS. 


To  Keep  Engine  Burs  in  Qood 

Condition. 


*'  Polish  with  a  cotton  duck  wheel  on  the 
lathe,  using  either  pumice-stone  or  emery 
flour.  In  polishing  the  bur  end,  keep  the 
blades  parallel  with  the  direction  the  wheel 
is  turning.  Little  grooves  will  form  in  the 
soft  wheel,  and  all  the  rust  and  dirt  will  be 
quickly  removed,  leaving  the  bur  consider- 
ably sharpened  "  H.  H.  Johnson. 


To  Remove  Gold  Crowns. 


Some  time  ago  Dr.  Dunn,  of  Chicago, 
gave  us  the  following  for  removing  gold 
crowns : 

'*  Cut  an  oblong  hole  in  the  crown  just 
over  the  stump  of  the  root,  and  with  a 
narrow  chisel  wedged  in  between  the  inside 
of  the  crown  and  stump,  the  crown  can  be 
easily  removed." 


To  what  do  we  aspire  ? 

Sometimes  we  see  a  man  commanding  the 
respect  of  a  nation ;  occasionally,  not  even 
thus  limited,  all  nations  would  love  to  pay 
him  homage.  And  rarely  is  the  question 
asked.  From  what  station  in  life  does  he 
come?  Parentage  or  financial  standing 
might  be  asked  of  a  boy  ;  but  when  the  age 
of  maturity  comes  the  question  changes  to, 
How  does  he  stand  as  an  individual,  sepa- 
rate, personal  being  ?  How  does  he  ''redeem 
the  time  ?  " 

A  few  generations  change  an  aristocratic 
to  a  plebeian  family,  from  the  simple  rea- 
son that  a  true  condition  is  realized.  Those 
who  have  wealth  and  social  standing  are 
satisfied,  idly  revel,  become  sluggish, 
and  in  an  unexpected  time  they  are  in  need 
of  all  that  makes  life  pleasant.  They  lost 
aim. 

Fortunately,  when  this  condition  is  real- 
ized, an  aim  is  easily  found.  Restoring  the 
intellect  to  its  normal  activity  is  the  next 
step.  And  then  with  energy  applied  the 
former  happy  state  is  attained.  This  is  the 
providential  law  ''the  survival  of  the  fit 
test.*'  It  concerns  all  men  in  all  stations  of 
life.  Now  from  our  standpoint,  To  what 
does  that  dentist  who  is  satisfied  aspire? 
He  never  attends  the  society  meetings — he 
knows  enough.  He  never  contributes  to 
the  journals,  it  would  cost  him  an  effort. 
(An  unused  mind  will  weaken.)  He  is  so 
well  pleased  with  his  attainments  that  he 
doesn't  even  subscribe  for  the  journals. 
These  cut  him  off  from  growth,  and  when 
growth  stops  death  starts.    He  has  lost  aim. 

The  man  who  commences  to  study  den- 
tistry with  the  purpose  that  he  will  get 
every  idea  from  every  possible  source  and 
use  them  to  the  best  advantages  for  bene- 
fiting his  patients,  will  succeed  in  spite  of 
hard  times,  wars,  or  any  other  troubles. 
He  has  a  goal  to  reach  and  will  reach  it  as 
surely  as  the  light  follows  darkness. 

Wealth  and  social  standing   can't   help 
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much.  A  body  is  polished  by  rubbing  an- 
other which  is  as  hard  or  harder  against  it. 
Men  brighten  as  their  intellects  are  divested 
of  follies  by  intellects  that  are  clearer.  We 
all  must  meet  with  mental  friction  or  be- 
come corroded  with  conceit,  prating  before 
an  Ignorant  public  that  we  are  smart. 

Now,  for  what  shall  we  Georgia  dentists 
aim? 

1.  Give  our  ideas  to  the  Weekly.  We 
can't  get  new  ones  in  our  heads  until  some 
of  the  old  ones  get  out.  **If  you  would 
receive,  you  must  give." 

2.  Do  all  in  our  power  to  get  that  book 
on  Dental  Hygiene  in  our  public  schools. 
It  will  help  everybody  in  the  State. 

3.  Serve  faithfully  on  the  committee  to 
which  our  new  president  will  appoint  you. 

4.  Don^t  speak  evil  of  a  brother  dentist. 

5.  Charge  enough  for  work  to  meet  all 
indebtedness.  The  man  who  fails  in  this 
injures  the  whole  profession.  Let  the  fact 
that  we  are  dentists  be  a  badge  of  honor. 

6.  Read  everything  on  dentistry  that  we 
can  pay  for.  W.  H.  Weaver. 


MINIE-BALL  IN   ANTRUM 
THIRTY-FIVE  TEARS. 


An  Open  Safety  Fin  Swallowed. 


Dr.  Joseph  Clements  (PcddiairieSf  June 
1st)  reports  the  case  of  a  baby  seven  months 
old  who,  on  July  27,  1890,  swallowed  an 
open  safety  pin.  There  was  some  fever 
and  sore  throat,  with  gagging,  coughing, 
and  biemoptysis  for  a  while,  but  afterward 
the  child  appeared  well,  and  the  pin  was 
passed  on  August  22d.  No  bloody  stools 
were  seen  during  the.  passage  of  the  pin, 
which  occupied  thirty-two  days.  The  child 
is  healthy  and  well. — New  York  Medical 
Journal. 


Tooth  Manufacture. 


About  4,000,000  false  teeih  are  manu- 
factured annually  in  the  United  States, 
while  one  ton  of  gold  and  three  tons  of 
silver  and  platinum  to  the  value  of  $100,000, 
are  used  in  filling  teeth. 


This  interesting  case  is  recorded  by  Dr. 
F.  D.  Davis  in  Ohio  Dental  Journal: 

''In  April,  1897,  J.  W called  at  my 

office  to  seek  relief  from  pain  in  his  face  and 
jaw.    In  the  battle  of  Perry ville,  Ky.,  1862, 
he  was  struck  by  a  ball  just  below  the  right 
cheek  bone.     Patient  stated  that  the  wound 
'discharged   through  the   cheek  for  a  while 
and  then  at  the  opening  on  the  zygomatic 
surface  of  superior  maxillary,   but  during 
the  last  ten  years  the  discharge  had   been 
through  the  nose.     His  stomach  eventually 
became  weak,  appetite  failed,  and  at  the 
time  of  presentation  there  were  signs  of  gen- 
eral poisoning  and  indications  that  the  pa- 
tient would  not  live  much  longer  unless  re- 
lief could  be  obtained.     He  complained  of 
continued  and  severe  pain  in  the  face  and 
jaw,  and  for  years  had  not  .slept  more  than 
an  hour  at  a  time  on  account  of  pus  accu- 
mulation   and    discharge   from    the  nose. 
Several  physicians  had  told  him  that  the 
presence  of  polypi  in  the  nose  prevented 
him  from  breathing  through  that   member, 
and  advised  their  removal  for  relief.      Ex- 
ploring through   a  small  opening  at  the 
zygomatic  surface  of  the  superior  maxillary, 
I  could  find  no  necrosis,  but  found  some  hard 
substance  that  indicated  the  presence  of  a 
foreign  body  in  the  antrum.     The  second 
superior  bicuspid  and  first  permanent  molar 
were  missing,  and  applying  a  local  anesthetic 
I  extracted  the  second  molar  to  obtain  ade- 
quate room  for  operation.     With  a  trephine 
and  excising  forceps  I  cut  away  the  process 
and  attempted  to  remove  the  foreign  body, 
but  it  would  draw  back  each  time.      While 
it  was  in  the  antrum,    it  was  not  resting  on 
the  floor  but  seemed  enveloped  in  a  tough 
membrane.      VVith  a  hooked  instrument  I 
finally  succeeded  in  tearing  away  the  body 
finding  it  surrounded  by  a  tough  and  highly 
inflamed    membrane  covered  with  stringy 
mucus  that  looked  like  a  false  membrane. 
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It  proved  to  be  a  minie-ball  encysted,  a 
black  substance  about  one-eight  of  an  incb 
in  thickneBS  covering  the  ball. 

The  night  after  removal  of  the  bullet  the 
patient  enjoyed  ihe  best  night's  rest  he  had 
had  in  ten  years.  He  could  breathe  freely 
through  the  nose,  and  there  was  no  after 
trouble. 

The  ^'ound  was  washed  out  with  peroxid 
of  hydrogen  and  warm  water  and  packed 
with  iodoform  gauze. 

Borolyptol  one  part  to  three  of  water  was 
Ufed  as  a  wash,  a  rubber  plate  was  con- 
structed to  cover  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  at- 
tached by  bands  to  the  third  molar  and  first 
bicuspid.  This  covered  the  parts  and  pre- 
vented ingress  of  foreign  matter.  The  pa- 
tient presented  for  a  few  weeks  then  treated 
the  cese  himself.  The  wound  healed  rapidly 
and  the  patient  gained  twelve  pounds  the 
iirdt  two  months. 

He  experienced  no  after  trouble  and  is 
now  a  well  and  happy  man." 


Quick  ProcesB  for  Nickel  Plating. 


Leprosy  in  Cuba. 


Through  the  New  York  Medical  Journal, 
we  learn  that  lepers  are  common  in  Cuba, 
and  that  the  danger  of  contact  is  about  that 
of  syphillis,  to  which  the  disease  bears  many 
points  of  resemblance.  That  there  is  little 
danger  in  allowing  lepers  to  remain  in  a 
community,  provided  they  are  not  brought 
into  intimate  relationship  with  those  not 
affected. 


Treating  Slight  Wounds. 


As  a  covering  and  protection  for  slight 
wounds  on  the  hands,  it  has  been  recom- 
mended that  an  application  of  collodion 
and  Peru  balsam  (1:10)  gives  excellent 
results.  This  will  remain  intact  and  be 
perfect  for  days;  and  washing  the  hands 
with  soap  and  warm  water  does  not  disturb 
it  in  the  least.  It  is  easily  prepared  and 
yields  satisfactory  results. — Digest. 


There  is  no  reliable  method  of  depositing 
nickel  from  its  cold  solution,  but   a   thin 
and  adhesive  coating  may  be  given  articles 
of  brass,  iron,  etc.,  according  to  the  Stand- 
ard  Formulary,  by  the  following  process : 
Boil  in  a  copper  vessel  a  saturated  solution 
of  zinc  chloride  and  an  equal  quantity  of 
water.     While    boiling    add    hydrochloric 
acid,  drop  by  drop,  until  the  precipitate  at 
first  thrown  down  is  redissolved.     Now  add 
zinc  in   powder,  until   the   bottom   of  the 
kettle  is  nearly  covered  with  a  precipitate 
of  zinc.     The   bath   is  now  ready  for  the 
addition  of  a  salt  of  nickel,  and   you  may 
use  either  the  sulphate  or  the  nitrate.    Add 
it  in  sufficient  quantity  to  give  the  bath  a 
strong  green    color.     The    articles    to  be 
nickeled  are  now  hung  in  the  bath  by  means 
of  a  zinc  wire,  or  a  strip  of  sheet  zinc,  and 
a  few  pieces  of  the   latter  are   thrown   in 
along   with   them.     Raise    the  heat   to  a 
strong   boil   and   continue    it    for  several 
minutes,  or  until  the  articles  are  covered 
with   a    bright    coating    of    nickel.     The 
articles  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and 
free  from  grease  before  being  put   in   the 
bath. — American  Druggist, 


To   Prevent    Plaster   Impression 
From  Sticking  to  Teeth. 


<*Dr.  L.  G.  Ingersoll  advises  adding  to 
plaster  of  Paris  from  one-third  to  one-half 
of  pulverized  pumice,  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  plaster.  By  this  means  he 
claims  that  adhesion  to  the  teeth  is  almost 
entirely  prevented,  and  that  there  is  less 
liability  to  fracture  of  the  impression  on  its 
removal  from  the  mouth." 


If  you  are  not  taking  the  Weekly,  you 
are  cheating  yourself.  Send  one  dollar  and 
try  it  for  six  months.  You  will  get  a  copy 
once  a  week — twenty-six  copies  for  your 
dollar.  Even  from  Central  America  a  den- 
tist writes,  **I  must  have  the  Weekly." 
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Altitude   and   Conserved    Dental 

Pulps. 


Let  a  person  for  whom  a  tooth  pulp  has 
been  treated,  protected  and  filled,  go 
from  a  small  to  a  greater  altitude,  and  that 
same  tooth  that  was  perfectly  comfortable 
before  the  ascent,  will  give  trouble.  The 
atmospheric  pressure  grows  less  as  the  alti- 
tude grows  greater,  while  the  heart's  action 
is  not  leas  strong,  and  it  forces  the  blood 
into  the  circulation  with  so  much  greater 
power  that  the  dental  pulp  will  be  sure  to 
feel  its  bony  confines  and  will  cause  pain. 
This  fact  was  first  brought  to  our  attention 
by  Dr.  E.  S.  Chisholm,  who  lived  then  in 
Alabama  at  a  comparatively  small  altitude, 
and  would  go  for  the  summer  to  Mont 
Eagle,  in  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  where 
hundreds  of  people  from  the  lowlands  of 
Mississippi,  Louisiana  and  Alabama  gath- 
ered. He  found  much  trouble  from  teeth 
so  treated  for  those  whose  homes  were  in 
the  lowlands. 

Bearing  on  this  subjisct  we  quote  an 
extract  from  an  article  by  Dr.  Powers,  of 
Denver,  in  the  New  York  Medical  Joumcd. 
In  discussing  the  comparison,  he  advises  the 
avoidance  of  operation  where  possible  on 
persons  who  have  recently  come  from  the 
sea  level,  and  especially  if  they  show  any 
cardiac  weakness,  owing  to  the  increased 
action  of  the  heart  and  lungs  rendered 
necessary  by  the  rarefied  atmosphere.  Pul- 
monary invalids,  however,  who  are  well  at 
great  altitudes  frequently  suffer  if  removed 
for  operation,  and  in  some  cases  such  in- 
valids might  with  advantage  be  removed 
from  the  sea  to  a  higher  level  for  that  pur- 
pose. Hemorrhage  in  general  is  rather 
more  profuse  at  great  altitudes,  particularly 
the  oozing  from  the  smallest  vessels ;  bleed- 
ing, however,  he  considers  a  little  better 
borne,  and  saline  infusion  less  frequently 
demanded.  The  chance  of  asepsis  he  con- 
siders equal  in  either  situation,  with  a 
proper  technique.      Operation   wounds  in 


tuberculous  patients  he  considers  heal  more 
rapidly,  and  the  healing  is  more  permanent 
in  Colorado,  and  he  remarks  upon  the  small 
proportion  of  pulmonary  invalids  in  whom 
surgical  tuberculosis  is  developed. 

Investment    Cleanly    and    Time- 

Saving:. 


Woolly  asbestos,  well  saturated  with 
water,  f  rms  an  investment  that  in  manv 
cases  fully  replaces  the  usual  plaster  and 
sand,  with  the  advantages  that  it  is  more 
cleanly  to  handle,  does  not  run  into  the 
cracks  and  crevices  we  desire  to  fill  with 
solder,  and  there  is  no  waiting  for  it  to 
harden.  The  blow-pipe  fiame  may  be  safely 
directed  upon  it  immediately.  The  pieces 
to  be  united,  held  together  with  hard  wax, 
may  be  imbedded  in  it  with  the  same  facility 
as  in  plaster  and  sand.  Without  a  moment's 
delay,  the  investment  may  be  dried  out  and 
the  wax  burned  off  at  the  blow-pipe,  instead 
of  chipping  it  away,  flux  and  solder  applied, 
and  the  soldering  completed  in  less  time 
than  is  usually  required  for  plaster  and  sand 
to  harden.  The  investment  does  not  crack, 
but  with  as  little  or  even  less  mass  than  re- 
quired of  plaster  and  sand  securely  holds 
the  parts  together.  Woolly  asbestos  is  not 
expensive,  and  as  it  can  be  used  over  again 
repeatedly,  the  cost  is  trifling.  With  a  little 
practice  its  use  may  with  advantage  be  ex- 
tended to  many  cases  in  which  heretofore 
plaster  has  been  considered  essential. — Inter- 
national Dental  Journal, 


A  few  drops  of  strong  ammonia  watet 
added  to  the  water  in  which  you  wash  will 
greatly  facilitate  the  removal  of  grease  and 
of  blood.  About  half  a  teaspoonful  to  an 
ordinary  basin  of  water  will  be  the  right 
proportion.  Of  course,  you  must  use  soap 
as  well. — Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter. 

Shallow  running  water  always  makes  a 
noise;  while  deep  water  moves  with  noiseless 
power. 
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Root  Perforation. 


There  have  been  various  methods  of 
treating  perforated  root-canals.  In  fact 
almost  every  practitioner  has  his  oivn  way, 
just  as  he  has  his  best-of-all  way  of  filling 
nerve  canals  generally.  We  do  not  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  this  idea  of  copper  amal- 
gam treatment  before.  We  can,  however, 
see  where  there  might  be  an  objection  to 
this  method,  even  though  it  is  a  success  in 
some  ways.  In  teeth  of  a  porous  nature, 
with  large  tubuli,  serious  discoloration 
might  occur,  which  would  be  objectionable 
even  in  the  root  of  front  teeth.  Where 
the  process  and  gum  is  thin  over  the  labial 
side,  a  discolorated  root  often  shows  a  very 
ugly  dark  line,  which  is  quite  perceptible. 

In  root  perforation,  as  in  many  other  of 
like  troubles,  prevention  is  worth  more  than 
cure-  A  careful  operator  with  good,  well- 
made  instruments,  need  not  make  such  a 
mistake  many  times  in  life.  We  give  this 
method  that  it  may  be  tried  and  its  worth 
ascertained. 

To  be  brief,  the  method  by  Gird  wood  is 
to  place  a  small  piece  of  copper  amalgam 
in  the  canal,  and  with  a  suitable  instrument 
line  the  canal  with  it,  covering  the  puncture 
at  the  same  time.  Allow  the  amalgam  to 
harden  before  other  operation  is  performed. 

H.   H.  J. 


Pulp  Capping. 

The  above  heading  will  surely  bring  a 
smile  from  some.  This  time  we  shall  put 
the  blame  on  our  venerable  friend  Dr. 
Welch,  editor  of  the  Dental  Brief.  Here  is 
the  way  he  would  treat  an  exposed  pulp. 
He  says:  '*  Many  recently  exposed  pulps 
may  be  saved  by  touching  them  with  a 
flake  of  tannin.  It  mummifies  the  surface 
and  often  prevents  further  pain,  tenderness 
or  trouble,  though,  of  course,  this  surface 
should  be  protected,  and  the  cavity  finally 
filled  nearly  to  the  surface  with  cement  and 
finished  with  metal.     When  not  really  ex- 


posed, but  aching  from  a  softening  of  the 
dental  covering,  instead  of  removing  these 
layers  of  dentin  besmear  them  with  a  very 
little  thin  paste  of  tannin,  carbolic  acid  and 
oil  of  cloves.  This  will  make  a  leather  of 
these  soft  layers,  and  by  placing  over  the 
application  a  disc  of  paper  the  cavity  can 
be  partially  filled  with  cement  and  com- 
pleted with  metal.'' 


Cotton  Polishing  Cones. 


Dr  D.  V.  Beacock  gives  this  interesting 
item  in  Ohio  Dental  Journal  We  have  seen 
our  Dr.  Catchings  demon^^trate  the  same 
thing  for  polishing  cavity  margins  Don't 
know  where  he  got  the  idea,  but  certain  it 
is  that  this  will  do  to  go  in  print: 

*'I  have  often  been  annoyed  when  finish 
ing  a  plate  with  plain  teeth,  to  get  any- 
thing that  would  polish  between  the  teeth, 
but  have  found  cotton  batting  polishing 
cones  to  be  just  the  thing.  They  can  be  made 
as  small  as  one  may  require,  cost  nothing, 
cut  very  rapidly,  as  they  hold  the  pumice  or 
other  abrasive  material  in  the  fibers,  and 
can  be  made  to  hand  in  a  moment  of  time. 
All  one  has  to  do  is  take  a  bit  of  cotton  bat- 
ting, the  size  he  requires  the  cone  to  be, 
hold  it  between  the  ends  of  the  two  fore- 
fingers and  thumb  against  the  point  of  screw 
or  cone  mandrel  when  running,  and  it  will 
be  formed  in  an  instant;  then  wet  with  pol- 
ishing mixture  and  cut  off  the  small  end 
with  scissors.  I  just  happened  to  strike  on 
it  a  short  while  since  and  was  so  pleaded  with 
it  that  I  thought  it  might  be  of  use  to  others. 
Whether  it  is  new  or  not  I  can't  say,  but  it 
is  new  to  me.*' 


If  the  solution  of  cocain  is  warmed  before 
using,  its  anesthetic  effect  is  more  rapid, 
more  intense,  and  more  lasting. — Indiana 
Dental  Journal, 


The  place  of  meeting  of  the  Missouri 
Dental  Association  has  been  changed  to  St. 
Louis,  at  Planter's  Hotel.     Time,  July  5. 
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Board  Nominees. 


Governor  AtkinBon,  of  Georgia,  will  ap- 
point from  the  following  list  of  names, 
recomroeoded  by  the  State  Society,  the 
Board  of  Examiners,  under  the  new  law. 
The  first  five  namee  are  members  of  the 
bociety  and  composed  the  old  board.  The 
last  five  names  are  noa-members  of  the 
Society : 

J.  H.  Coyle,  Thomasville. 

A.  G.  BoutOD,  SavaDDah. 

D.  D.  Atkinson,  Brunswick. 
n.  H.  Johnson,  Macon. 

B.  H.  Catching,  Atlanta. 

E.  H.  Reed,  t^tonton. 
S.  B.  Barfield,  Macon. 
Thomas  Cole,  Newnau. 
W.  C.  Cleckly,  Augusta. 

F.  R.  Parramore,  Valdosta. 


C.  T.  ROSSEE,  D.D.S., 
Freiident  of  tbe  Oeorgis  State  Dental  Society. 

C.  V.  RoBser.  D  D  S  ,  President  of  the 
Georgia  State  Dental  Society,  was  born 
at  Bowden,  Carroll  county,  Ga  ,  Septem- 
ber 24,  1861, 

Entered  the  Dental  Department  of  Van- 
derbilt  University  1883.  Graduated  1885. 
LocatedioEIizabethtowD,  Ky.,  1885.  Was 
elected  demonstrator  of  his  Alma  Mater  for 
the  session  1886-1887. 

Was  elected  a  member  of  the  examining 
board  of  Kentucky  1888  Moved  to  At- 
lint  a  1890.  Was  elected  to  a  professorahip 
in  the  Dental  Department  Southern  Med- 
ical College  1893,  and  1894  was  elected 
dean. 


Aluminum  Crowne. 

Aluminum  seamless  crowns  are  easily 
made,  with  a  crown  machine,  and  with  the 
cusps  filled  with  amalgam,  are  quite  durable 
and  inexpensive. 


Sweet  Water  Park  Hotel,  Lithia  Springs, 
Ga.,  with  Mr.  Blake  as  manager,  entertained 
the  Georgia  Dental  Society  splendidly. 

The  boys  were  so  well  pleased  they  voted 
unanimously  to  go  there  next  year.  The 
famed  water  of  Lithia  Springs  keeps  all  the 
year  round  a  good  company  of  people  there. 
Next  year  the  attendance  will  be  double, 
as  the  good  news  will  spread  from  mouth 


Treating  Pulp-Canals. 

Dr.  Jackson  says  he  finds  the  following 
dressing  very  valuable  in  treating  foul  pulp- 
canals,  with  soreness  at  end  of  root : 

Henthol  pip  crystal, } 

Chloral  hjai 

It  is  somewhat  antiseptic,  is  soothing, 
agreeable  to  the  ta«te  and  smell. 

He  says  also  that  chloral  hydrate  is  a  sol- 
vent for  camphor,  which  makes  a  solution  of 
value  to  dentists. 


I  Equal  parts. 


and 


Homeopaths  want  recognition  in  tbe  anny 
navy. 


It  is  not  hard  to  distinguish  the  reading 
dentist  from  the  non-reading  dentist,  when 
they  are  heard  ta  speak  at  a  meeting. 
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Ethics. 


"  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
■M  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  miod,  and  with 
all  thy  strength,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
iself.  This  is  the  fir^t  and  great  coramand- 
ment."  And  here  we  find  the  highest  possible 
authority  for  that  law  which  holds  its  benefi- 
cent influence  over  men,  and  associations  and 
professions  which  value  character,  and  which 
we  call  ethics.  Here  is  found  the  great  char- 
ter ot  all  ethics,  which  teaches  men  of  their 
duty  to  their  fellow-men,  which  teaches  men 
to  love  their  neighbors,  and  such  love  is 
truly  the  soul  of  ethics  But  ethics,  profes- 
sional ethics,  is  often  met  by  the  severest 
opposition.  It  is  opposed  because  it  sus- 
tains character  in  those  who  observe  it,  and 
because  it  opposes  all  the  tricks  and  unfair 
methods  of  trade  in  prcifessions.  It  binds 
men  together  in  unity  and  in  love.  It  holds 
them  in  harmony  of  thought  and  harmony 
of  purpose. 

It  is  the  rule  of  him  who  would  uphold  the 
dignity  of  his  profession. 


It  is  the  aversion  of  him  who  would  yield 
to  the  avarice  of  trade. 

It  is  cherished  by  the  professional  man. 

It  is  abhorred  by  the  tradesman. 

The  one  will  always  greet  it ;  the  other 
will  turn  his  back. 

Between  ethics  and  avarice  there  is  no 
compatibility  ;  there  can  be  none. 

Ethics  will  not  endure  avarice ;  avarice 
cannot  face  ethics. 

When  a  man  yields  to  the  demands  of 
avarice  and  would  thenceforth  follow  his 
profession  as  a  vender  would  ply  his  trade, 
he  bids  adieu  to  those  with  whom  his  pro- 
fessional life  was  associated,  because  there 
can  no  longer  be  harmony  between  them. 
He  leaves  because  the  **  silver  cord  has  been 
loosed  and  the  golden  bond  broken."  His 
former  friends  cannot  love  him  as  they  once 
did,  find  a  strange  feeling  of  unrest  circum- 
agitates  him  when  in  their  company.  This 
is  natural ;  and  why  should  it  not  be  so  ? 
They  entered  professional  life  on  the  same 
footing.  They  worked  together  for  the 
same  high  purpose.  They  stood  side  by  side 
on  the  floor  of  many  a  convention  hall  and 
together  held  aloft  the  banner  of  profes- 
sional ethics.  Henceforth  he  lives  only  for 
himself;  his  profession  can  take  care  of 
itself!  Is  it  strange  that  there  should  be  a 
feeling  of  unrest  about  him  ?  Is  it  strange 
that  he  should  feel  that  he  is  in  company 
that  is  above  him  ? 

Is  it  strange  that  conscience  sufiers  him 
not  to  remain  where  pride  had  placed  him  ? 

Is  it  strange  that  disappointment  should 
seize  those  who  once  loved  him  ? 

Perfectly  natural ! 

In  the  marts  of  trade  professional  ethics 
is  the  object  of  common  hatred. 

The  man  whose  ability  the  world  knows 
of  only  through  advertisements  in  the  popu- 
lar press  never  has  a  good  word  for  it  nor 

those  who  follow  it.  Likewise,  those  who 
receive  his  money  for  publishing  his  great 
ability  (?)  to  the  world  take  special  delight 
in  assaulting  everything  which  pretends  to 
ethics. 
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But  let  that  be.  Professions  will  stand 
before  the  world  in  the  highest  conception 
of  the  term.  Professions  cannot  stand  with- 
out ethics;  therefore  we  conclude  that  eth- 
ics will  stand.  It  must  stand  to  honor  those 
who  uphold  it.  It  represents  absolute  jus- 
tice of  man  to  his  fellow-man.  When  eth- 
ics fall,  farewell  to  that  nobler  life  we  call 
Professional ! 


Handling  Children  in  the  Office. 


Ethical  Nuts  Tightened. 

The  ethical  bolts  and  nuts  of  the  Georgia 
Dental  Society  got  a  much- needed  tighten- 
ing last  week.  That  part  of  the  vehicle 
has  been  wearing  loose  in  some  parts  for 
some  time.  It  was  surely  timely  for  some 
of  the  members  to  move  about  with  their 
wrenches,  tightening  here  and  there.  All 
things  are  now  iu  very  good  shape.  The 
bearings  are  oiled,  and  we  do  not  look  for 
any  more  looseness  or  rattling  for  quite 
awhile  at  least.  It  requires  some  nerve  for 
a  member  to  stand  forth  and  call  attention 
to  such  defects.  That  a  society  has  such  an 
individual  should  be  cause  for  gratitude.  It 
is  only  doing  one's  duty,  though  duty  is 
sometimes  unpleasant  to  perform. 


Dental  depot  exhibits  at  state  meetings 
are  of  great  value  to  dentists  who  don*t 
have  them  at  home.  There  the  dentist  can 
see  displayed  everything  of  value  to  his  busi- 
ness. The  exhibit  of  the  8.  8.  White  Co. 
at  the  Georgia  meeting  was  an  unusually  fine 
one,  well  located  and  handsomely  arranged. 
The  supplying  of  the  chairs  and  instru- 
ments for  the  clinics,  by  Col.  8elby,  was 
highly  appreciated  by  all.  Without  his 
assistance  in  this  way  it  would  be  difficult 
to  conduct  clinics  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
The  Colonel  deserves  the  praise  he  receives. 


The  Weekly  is  glad  to  announce  Dr. 

W.  H,  Weaver,  of  La  Grange,  as  one  of  its 

editors  and  proprietors.  This  new  co-worker 
needs  no  introduction  to  his  hundreds  of 
friends,  and  will  introduce  himself  to  the 
dental  public  in  a  becomming  manner. 


It  requires  a  peculiar  knack  to  handle 
children  in  a  dental  chair.  They  are  wiser 
and  more  discerning  than  we  often  imagine. 
Harsh  treatment  will  never  make  them  our 
friends.  While  some  will  not  submit,  even 
under  the  most  gentle  treatment,  the  major- 
ity, however,  are  amenable  to  it.  And 
after  the  first  sitting,  which  should  be  short, 
and  often  only  to  get  them  acquainted  with 
you,  to  let  them  see  you  are  not  the  bear 
you  were  made  to  appear  in  their  young 
imagination  through  dental  office  experience 
related  by  other  members  of  the  family. 
They  may  have  heard ;  **  You  are  going  to 
the  dentist ;  I  am  sorry  for  you — it's  the 
worst  place  in  the  world.  I  hope  that  I  will 
never  have  to  go  to  another."  With  such 
remarks  the  child  is  familiar.  Is  it  anv  won- 
der  that  they  come  to  look  upon  a  dentist  as 
being  something  most  awiul  ? — something 
with  long  horns,  fiery  eyes,and  emoke  breath- 
ing from  his  nostrils.  Just  go  back  thirty,, 
forty  or  fifty  years,  and  put  yourself  in  the 
child's  place.  Think  of  the  description  they 
have  heard  of  that  ^'grinding  thing"  which 
seemed  to  bore  a  hole  through  the  top  of  the 
head. 

Can  you  imagine  why  a  child  should  not 
be  frightened  out  of  its  wits? 

Meet  the  little  fellow  away  from  the 
chair;  engage  his  attention  on  something 
entirely  foreign  to  a  dental  office ;  let  him 
see  that  you  are  only  a  man,  and  without 
the  awful  appendages  with  which  he  has 
associated  you.  Get  him  to  feel  that  he  is 
with  a  friend ;  examine  his  teeth  sitting  in 
an  ordinary  chair ;  ask  him  to  come  and  look 
at  your  big  chair  and  take  a  ride  in  it ;  lift 
the  chair  and  let  it  down  ;  dii<miss  the  little 
fellow  with  an  appointment,  and  he  will 
come  to  fill  it  without  fear.  His  dreams 
will  not  be  of  a  savage  animal,  but  of  an 
ordinary,  every  day  man,  with  a  kind  heart. 

When  he  comes  to  fill  his  appointment, 
meet  him  in  a  friendly,  social  way.     TeU 
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him  to  go  and  get  up  in  the  big  chair,  which 
he  will  do  readily.  Oo  to  him  and  show 
him  some  of  the  ''funny  things"  that  he 
has  been  so  curious  to  know  about.  Get 
his  head  on  the  rest ;  tell  him  that  his  tooth 
has  bugs  in  it — funny  bugs — and  that  you 
will  get  them  out  if  he  will  hold  still. 

From  one  step  to  another,  the  most  timid 
child  can  be  carried  successfully  through 
tooth-filling.  Give  him  the  appointment 
card  for  the  next  sitting;  make  him  feel 
that  he  is  of  importance  and  that  you  have 
confidence  in  him.  Note  the  time  to  him  for 
his  next  call ;  he  will  be  on  hand  a  firm 
believer  in  you.  If  you  find  that  you  may 
have  to  hurt  him  a  little,  tell  him  so,  and  ask 
him  to  be  a  brave  little  man.  Deal  per- 
fectly honest  with  him  in  all  things.  Talk 
to  him  and  not  to  his  attendant. 

Does  it  pay  ?  Yes,  in  more  ways  than 
one. 


Dental  Civil  Service  Keform. 


(Continued  from  page  483.) 

The  fourth  essential  for  interesting  asso- 
ciate effort  is  an  appreciative  membership. 

How  much  this  is  to  any  society  can  only 
be  realized  by  the  other  essentials !  but  it  is 
the  body^  and  it  holds  the  same  relativity  to 
its  organization  that  every  body  does  to.  its 
entirety. 

It  is  to  the  association  what  form,  size, 
beauty  and  the  possibility  of  strength  is  to 
the  human. 

It  is  to  the  executive  corps  the  incentive 
for  work,  to  the  end  that  such  material  may 
be  made  the  most  of  in  every  way. 

It  is  to  the  earnest  workers  what  the  fal- 
low ground  is  to  the  cultivator ;  what  the 
promising  lode  is  to  the  miner ;  it  is  that 
which  their  efforts  are  to  benefit,  which 
their  work  is  to  incite  to  other  work,  which 
18  to  bring  them  that  coveted  harvest  in  the 
shape  of  young,  enthusiastic  fellow-investi- 
gators. 

To  this  end  the  *'  iftembership '*  is  culti- 
vated just  as  every  other  product  is,  with 


care,  with  attention,  with  earnest,  conscien- 
tious desire  and  hope,  and  even  with  affec- 
tion ;  and  when,  now  and  then,  this  sowing 
of  seed  brings  forth  good  fruit,  I  can  imag- 
ine no  more  acceptable  recompense  for  labor,, 
no  more  enjoyable  return  for  effort. 

To  this  end  is  noted  the  thoughtful  en- 
listment of  members  in  conynittee  work; 
^he  encouraging  of  entering  into  discussions  ; 
the  willing  and  clean  assistance  given  in  the 
conduct  of  experiments  or  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  papers ;  while  the  gradual  ripening 
of  congenial  intimacy  is  the  wished-for  as- 
surance of  the  continued  vitality  of  that 
organization  which  has  come  to  be  a  ''love"* 
of  the  earnest  workers. 

In  this  way  all  unite  for  the  good  of  all ; 
constant  attendance,  continued  interest; 
prompt  acceptance  of  duties,  and  the  grow-^ 
ing  desire  to  contribute,  is  the  combination 
which  insures  that  such  association  cannot 
easily  ''outlive  its  usefulness." 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  presentation  of 
the  essentials  to  the  long  continued  useful- 
ness of  the  Dental  Society  might  sufficiently 
suggest  the  reason  for  the  unsatisfactory 
record  which  has  been  given  by  so  many, 
but  beside  the  presumptive  absence  of  these 
important  factors  there  is  the  tangible  pres- 
ence of  that  destroying  element,  ''dental 
politics." 

Who  could  be  more  utterly  useless  mem- 
bers than  those  who  attend  the  meetings 
because  of  their  presidential  aspirations? 
Such  members  desire  this  office— /or  what  t 
But  it  is  not  sufficient  to  silently  think  the- 
answer  to  this  question,  for  the  query  and 
the  answer  are  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the 
association. 

What     "earnest,     conscientious,    able"* 

worker  is  at  all  benefited  by  the  scheming, 

nose-counting  plottings  of  those  whose  object 

is  to  "capture  the  offices"? 

What  phrase  is  so  subversive  of  all  desire 
for  continuance  in  membership,  so  crushing 
to  all  desire  to  contribute  worthy  work,  so- 
repellant  to  every  sense  of  manly  dignity,, 
as  is  this  odious  triplet  of  woids? 
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I  think  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  when 
ihe  right  man  is  chosen  for  official  position, 
Its  duties  are  assumed  with  every  other 
feeling  except  that  of  (gratified  ambition. 

That  it  is  gratifying  to  be  selected  as 
worthy  of  trust  by  one's  fellows  is  equally 
indisputable,  but  the  gratification  is  largely 
swallowed  up  in  the  feeling  of  responsibility, 
the  doubt  as  to  satisfactory  competency  (sat- 
isfactory to  oneself),  the  hope  for  a  justifi- 
cation of  the  choice,  the  resolve  to  **do  or 
die  !  " — surely  this  is  not  *  *  capturing  an 
office ! " 

And  when  such  are  ^' good  and  worthy 
servants,"  is  it  '*  reasonable  and  consistent'' 
that  their  places  should  be  made  vacant, 
and  that  their  * 'earnest,  conscientious,  able'' 
-efforts  should  count  for  naught  ? 

It  may  be  that  I  have  portrayed  an 
^' ideal"  organization,  and  that  the  ideal  is 
impossible  of  realization,  but  I  think  the 
lines  indicated  are  better  than  those  which 
have  been  followed,  and  in  this  faith,  and, 
may  I  say  ?  in  some  hope,  I  have  ventured 
to  ofier  them. 

J.  Foster  Flaoo,  D.D.S. 


Seal  Up  the  Pockets. 


We  note  the  following  words  in  an  article 
•on  pyorrhea  alveolaris:  "The  mouth  is 
such  a  favorite  habitat  for  the  myriads  of 
pathogenic  bacteria  that  it  would  be  emi- 
nently desirable,  if  it  were  possible,  to  seal 
up  the  external  openings  of  pyorrhea 
pockets.."  If  this  could  be  done  and  thor- 
oughly accomplished,  certainly  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  would  be  taken.  When  Dr. 
Adair,  of  Georgia,  was  making  a  special 
«tudy  of  this  disease,  he  claimed  that  the 
pockets  should  be  closed,  and  gave  as  a 
closer  a  saturated  solution  of  glycerin  and 
tannin.  Now  the  glycerin  and  tannin 
might  be  a  desirable  adjunct  to  follow  his 
former  treatment,  but  as  a  pocket  seal  it  is 
a  miserable  failure,  because  it  dissolves 
right  out  immediately.     Let  some  of  our 


investigators  experiment  along  this  line  and 
give  us  some  preparation  or  combination 
that  will  be  a  beneficial  non -irritant  adjunct 
to  other  treatment  and  yet  effectually  seal 
these  pockets  to  prevent  the  crowding  of 
foreign  matter  into  them  between  sittings. 
The  inability  to  seal  these  pockets  bas 
proven  one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to 
our  treatment  in  pyorrhea.  h.  h.  j. 


For  Mummifying  Pulp  Bemains. 


One  of  the  best  combinations  for  the 
preparation  of  a  root  for  filling,  after  remov- 
ing the  pulp  to  tan  any  remaining  fibers,  is 
tannin,  made  into  paste  with  equal  parts  of 
creosote  and  oil  of  cloves. 

Dr.  T.  B.  Welch. 


The  non-member  candidate  for  examin- 
ing board  honors  was  around  and  about  at 
the  Georgia  meeting.  The  honors  were 
given,  however,  to  those  who  sought  them 
not.  Now  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  the 
governor  will  do.  Five  will  be  chosen  and 
five  will  be  left.  There  will  be  weeping 
and  wailing  and  smashing  of  teeth 

I  am  glad  to  renew  my  subscription  to  the 
Weekly.  J  L.  Willlams. 

Boston. 


Just  before  setting  a  bridge  or  crown  over 
a  live  tooth,  coat  the  entire  surface  with 
varnish  made  by  dissolving  rosin  in  chloro- 
form, with  a  little  eucalyptus  added.  The 
above  was  given  us  some  time  ago  by  Dr. 
W.  H.  Bailey,  of  Wisconsin,  as  a  good 
method  for  protecting  live  bridge  abutmentB 
against  cement.  He  also  says  a  pair  of 
broken-beak  forceps  make  a  good  articula- 
tor for  bridge  articulator  for  crown- and 
bridge-work. 

The  so-called  colorless  tincture  of  iodine 
may  be  made  by  adding  ammonia  water  to 
the  ordinary  tincture.  It  contains  no  free 
iodine,  but  is  principally  a  solution  of  am- 
monium iodine. — Atlanta  Medical  Weekly, 
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SliECTBOLTTIO  FKODUOTS  OF 
DENTAL  MEDICINES. 


In  the  Ohio  Dental  Journal^  Dr.  WeBion 
A.  Price  has  given  an  article  under  the 
above  head  which  cannot  fail  to  interest 
those  who  will  study  carefully  what  he  says, 
and  especially  at  this  time,  when  catapho- 
resis  is  attracting  so  much  attention. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Dr.  Price  takes  is- 
sue  with   those  writers  who  teach  that  cer- 
tain  drugs  or  medicines  will  be  attracted 
to   the   positive  and  others  to  the  negative 
pole,    and  uses  his  argument  to  show  that 
different  ions  of  the  same  drug  will  migrate 
to  the  opposite  poles.      In  passing  the  elec- 
tric current,  he  says,  through  any  medicine 
capable  of  conducting  the  current,    there 
will  be  a  movement  of  a  part  of  some  of 
the    molecules    in    each    direction.       For 
example,  in  passing  a  current  through   a 
solution   of  sodium    chlorid    some   of  the 
molecules  will  divide,  the  sodium  ion  going 
to   the   negative   pole  and  the  chlorin  ion 
going  to   the    positive  pole.     If  platinum 
electrodes  be   used,  the  amount  of  sodium 
liberated  at  the  negative  pole  will  be  equal 
to  the  chlorin  liberated  at  the  positive  pole. 
And  each,  in  any  solution,  will  be  an  exact 
expression   of  the  amount  of  current  that 
has  past^ed.      These   may   react   upon  the 
electrode  or   upon   the  solution  about  the 
electrodes,  as  would  happen  with  the  chlorin 
in  this  case  should  we  use  copper  or  silver, 
or,  in  fact,  almost  any  metal  except  platinum 
or  iridium.     Or  as  occurs  with  the  sodium 
in   this  case,   which  reacts  with  the  water, 
forming  sodium  hydrate,  NaOH,  with  the 


liberation  of  hydrogen.  It  is,  in  fact, 
very  seldom  that  the  ions  themselves  are 
liberated ;  they  usually  react  with  the  elec- 
trode or  with  the  fluid,  with  the  liberation 
of  a  gas  or  a  metal.  All  processes  of  electro- 
plating are  a  simple  electrolysis. 

Space  will  not  permit  of  any  suggestions 
as  to  what  electrodes  or  reagents  would  be 
indicated  in  the  treatment  of  the  various 
pathological  conditions  as  pyorrhea  alveo- 
laris  and  bleaching  teeth.  We  will  restrict 
ourselves  to  the  manner  in  which  the  mole- 
cules will  divide  and  the  direction  these 
parts  will  move,  giving  in  some  cases  the 
rapidity  of  migration.  This  latter  quality 
is  expressed  by  stating  in  centimeters  the 
distance  the  ion  travels  in  one  second  under 
a  current  of  a  potential  fall  of  one  volt  per 
centimeter  of  solution,  temperature  at  18 
deg.  centigrade.  For  convenience  the  one- 
hundred-thousandth  of  a  centimeter  is  used 
instead  of  decimals  ;  thus  hydrogen  travels 
0.0032  centimeters  per  second,  which  is 
usually  written  320,  meaning  320  one  hun- 
dred-thousandths. This  will  be  the  mean- 
ing of  these  terms  throughout  this  paper. 

The  more  dilute  a  solution  the  greater 
per  cent,  of  the  molecules  will  be  ready 
to  take  part  in  the  carrying  of  the  current 
up  to  a  certain  point  of  dilution,  and  this 
point  is  known  as  the  point  of  complete  dis 
sociation.  This  point  varies  greatly  with 
different  substances,  but  with  sodium 
chlorid  is  at  about  one  in  one  thousand,  at 
which  concentration  approximately  all  the 
sodium  and  all  the  chlorin  would  be  taking 
part  in  the  carrying  of  the  current.  This 
matter  of    concentration    or   per  cent,  of 
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dissociation  will  DOt  enter  materially  into 
the  results  of  our  practical  work  except  at 
the  extremes,  and  we  need  not  consider  it 
ordinarily.  The  reason  for  this  is  very 
simple,  since  in  any  solution  capable  of  car- 
rying the  current  there  are  always  lots  of 
free  ions.  When  any  compound  substance, 
capable  of  conduction,  is  held  in  solution 
it  does  not  maintain  its  molecular  form,  but 
some  of  the  molecules,  or  all  at  sufficient 
dilution,  will  divide  into  two  or  more  parts, 
called  ions,  usually  two,  but  sometimes 
three  or  four  or  more,  each  carrying  an 
electric  charge;  some  positive  and  some 
negative,  but  always  an  equal  amount  of 
the  two  kinds  of  electricity.  This  takes 
place  without  the  passage  of  an  electric 
current,  and,  indeed,  no  solution  will  con- 
duct a  current  that  does  not  contain  free 
ions ;  for  it  can  only  do  so  by  their  move- 
ment and  giving  up  their  electric  charges 
to  their  opposite  electrodes.  When  a  cur- 
rent passes  through  any  solution  the  posi- 
tively-charged ions  move  toward  the 
negative  pole  and  the  negatively-charged 
toward  the  positive  pole.  By  no  other 
means  can  a  current  pass  through  any 
liquid,  except  a  metal.  Very  many  sub- 
stances do  not  dissociate  in  solution,  as 
sugar.  Some  others  do  so,  but  to  a  very 
slight  extent.  The  former  are  perfect 
non-conductors  or  insulators  to  the  current, 
while  the  latter  conduct  but  slightly.  These 
latter  include  many  of  our  dental  medicines. 
In  electrolysing  hydrochloric  acid,  HCl 
in  water,  H  will  go  to  the  negative  pole 
and  CI  to  the  positive  pole,  where  it  will 
react  with  the  electrode  unless  it  be  a  very 
noble  metal,  and  even  then  to  a  slight 
extent.  If  the  current  have  a  potential 
gradient  of  one  volt  per  centimeter,  and 
the  temperature  about  18  deg.  centigrade, 
the  H  ions  will  travel  with  a  velocity  of 
320  one-hundred-thousandths  of  a  centi- 
meter per  second,  or  approximately  three 
inches  in  an  hour,  and  the  01  will  travel 
to  the  positive  pole  with  a  velocity  of  69, 
always  carrying  equal  electric  charges. 


With  sulphuric  acid,  H,So^,  two  H  ion* 
will  go  to  the  negative  pole  and  80^  to  the 
positive  pole,  where  it  will  react  with  the 
electrode  or  with  the  water,  according  ti> 
the  following  equation  :  2  SO^  -f  HjO= 
2  HjSO^  +  Or  If  ^  copper  electrode  were 
used  it  would  unite  with  it,  forming  copper 
sulphate  CuSOj  which  would  immediately 
dissociate  and  begin  to  assist  in  carrying  the 
current,  the  copper  forming  a  new  ion  and 
going  to  the  negative  pole  and  SO^  to  the 
positive  pole. 

.  With  nitric  acid,  HNO,,  the  H  will  go 
to  the  negative  pole  and  NO,  to  the  pos- 
itive pole  with  a  velocity  of  64. 

With  silver  nitrate,  AgNO,,  Ag  will  go 
to  the  negative  pole  with  a  velocity  of  57 
and  NO,  to  the  positive  pole. 

With  potassium  iodid,  KI,  K  will  go  to 
the  negative  pole  with  a  velocity  of  66,  and 
I  to  the  positive  with  a  velocity  of  69. 

With  sodium  hydrat,  NaOH,  Na  will  go 
to  the  negative  pole  with  a  velocity  of  45 
and  OH  to  the  positive  pole  with  a  velocity 
of  182. 

With  lithium  iodid,  Lil,  Li  will  go  to 
the  negative  pole  with  a  velocity  of  36  and 
I  to  the  positive  with  a  velocity  of  69. 

With  ammonium  hydrat,  NH^OH,  NH^ 
will  go  to  the  negative  pole  with  a  velocity 
of  66  and  OH  to  the  positive  pole  with  a 
velocity  of  182. 

With  hydrochlorat  of  cocain,  Cj,H„NO^ 
HCl,  all  investigations  so  far  indicate  that 
C,,  H„NO^H  goes  to  the  negative  pole  with 
a  velocity  of  about  7  and  CI  to  the  positive 
with  a  velocity  of  69. 

We  are  indebted  to  Prof.  Morley,  of  the 
Western  Reserve  University,  for  these 
determinations  on  cocain  hydrochlorat, 
which  mean  a  tremendous  amount  of  tedious 
experimentation.  This  means  that  the 
negative  ion  of  cocain  hydrochlorat  will 
migrate  about  one  inch  into  a  tooth  in  one 
hour  at  a  potential  gradient  of  25  volts. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
behavior  of  the  CI  ion  which  goes  to  the 
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positive  pole.  If  that  electrode  be  anything 
but  the  noblest  met^s,  as  platinum  or 
iridium,  it  will  react  with  it,  forming  the 
chlorid.  It  will  even  do  this  to  some  extent 
with  gold,  not  enough  to  positively  exclude 
it  as  an  electrode  in  cataphoresis,  though  it 
is  not  nearly  so  good  as  platinum,  with 
which  the  chlorin  reacts,  but  very  slightly. 
Copper  or  silver,  or  German  silver,  or  any 
metals  of  their  class,  would  almost  produce 
a  failure  if  used  for  the  positive  pole  in 
cataphoresis,  because  they  would  form  a 
chlorid  with  the  CI  and  this  would  imme- 
diately dissociate,  the  metal  forming  the 
positive  ion  and  go  to  the  negative  pole  and 
the  CI,  to  the  positive  again.  Thus  in  a 
short  time  this  new  compound  would  be 
carrying  the  current  instead  of  the  cocain 
hydrochlorat. 

Almost  any  solution  we  may  get  hold  of, 
unless  prepared  with  the  utmost  care,  will 
contain  enough  impurities  to  prevent  us 
from  determining  by  its  conductivity 
whether  it  is  an  electrolyte  or  not,  as  for 
example,  ordinary  water,  which  is  a  splendid 
conductor,  while  absolutely  pure  water  is 
almost  as  good  an  insulator  as  gutta-percha. 
Such  purity  cannot  be  had,  however,  by 
ordinary  means.  For  this  reason  we  should 
expect  the  best  results  in  cataphoresis,  and 
in  my  experience  we  do,  from  freshly  pre- 
pared solutions  of  as  pure  as  possible  a 
quality  of  cocain  salt,  in  distilled  water  the 
purer  the  better,  and  never  should  we  use 
anything  but  a  very  noble  metal  for  the 
positive  electrode,  preferably  platinum. 

•  a  .  •  . 

It  has  been  quite  generally  taught  by 
some  writers  and  quite  generally  believed, 
that  in  electrolysis,  certain  medicines  move 
unchanged  towards  the  negative  pole,  and 
certain  others  move  toward  the  positive 
pole.  This  is  not  so,  and  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  correct  this  terribly  misleading 
impression.  Apart  of  the  molecular  contents 
of  some  of  the  molecules  of  that  medicine 
go  in  each  direction  and  electro-equivalent 
parts  in  each  direction.     Electrolysis  must 


not  be  confoupded  with  osmosis,  which  is 
the  movement  of  a  substance  held  in  solu- 
tion as  it  diffuses  to  equalize  the  concentra- 
tion. 


FOB  FILLINQ  CHILDREN'S 

TEETH. 


BY  J.  FOSTER  FLAGO,   D.D.8., 
Sw&rthmore,  Pa. 


Retui  before  the  Tri-  Unwn  Meeting  of  the  Virginia, 
Maryland  and  Washington  City  Astoeiations. 


As  the  result  of  forty  years  of  systematic 
consideration  and  demonstration  of  this 
line  of  dental  work,  I  feel  confidence  in 
the  stability  of  such  teachings  as  from  year 
to  year  I  have  given  in  my  long  lecture 
career,  as  I  believe  it  to  be  conceded  that 
''experience"  is  the  teacher  of  teachers, 
and  it  has  been  that  from  which  I  have 
always  striven  to  learn. 

I  was  early  impressed  with  the  marked 
differences  dictated  by  principles  regarding 
all  work  done  upon  deciduous  teeth  in  con- 
tradistinction to  that  done  upon  permanent 
teeth,  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  Umdng 
of  the  gumSy  work  upon  the  deciduous  teeth  is 
governed  by  considerations  and  conditions 
diametrically  the  reverse  of  those  which 
pertain  to  the  permanent  teeth.  The  prom- 
inent points,  therefore,  in  relation  to  fiUings 
are.  First,  That  deciduous  teeth  subserve 
only  a  temporary  purpose;  therefore  that 
ordinary  cavities  of  decay  should  be  filled 
in  such  manner  as  best  comports  with  the 
age,  disposition  and  desires  of  the  little 
patients,  while  subserving  sufficiently  the 
temporary  requirements ;  and,  Second, 
Remembering  that,  as  a  rule,  the  first  of 
filling  work  in  deciduous  teeth  is  associated 
either  with  fully  formed  roots  or  with  roots 
in  connection  with  which  resorption  has 
commenced  to  take  place,  and  that  this 
function  is  very  important  and  should  in  no 
wise  be  interfered  with  by  undue  pressure 
or  other  irritation  of  pulp  or  surrounding 
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pericementum;  and,  Third,  That  every 
consideration  in  this  work  should  point  to 
the  comparativelj  early  loss  of  rootlesa 
crowns  as  the  proper  and  best  conclusion  of 
deciduous  dentition. 

From  these  three  considerations,  it  is 
evident  that  expensive  operations  are  not 
warranted,  because  inexpensive  ones  prac- 
tically subserve  every  purpose. 

That  the  youthful  years  of  patients  would 
contraindicate  work  which  required  length 
of  time  for  its  doing,  not  only  that  unde- 
sirable impressions  of  dentistry  may  not  be 
inculcated,  but  that  every  unnecessary 
infliction  should  always  be  spared  the  child. 
That  the  disposition  of  the  patient  should 
be  regarded,  temperamentally,  and  that 
filling  materials  should  be  selected  under 
governance  of  the  varied  controls  of  quiet- 
ness or  restlessness,  bravery  or  timidity, 
location,  posteriorly  or  anteriorly,  liability 
to  attrition  or  otherwise,  possibility  of 
future  liability  to  pulp  irritation  and  con- 
sequent need  for  removal  of  filling  if  indi- 
cated ;  and,  probably  most  important  of  all, 
with  the  recognition  of  at  least  a  certain 
degree  of  compatibility  of  material  with 
tooth  structure  in  all  cases,  and  with  this 
thought  in  view  more  markedly  just  in 
proportion  as  the  imperfectly  formed  tooth 
structure  with  its  soluble,  chalky  inorganics 
imperatively  demands  the  most  judicious 
selection  of  that  which  shall  best  subserve 
the  desired  end. 

And  as  a  final  pleasant  thought,  the 
possibility  that  a  little  brightly  shining 
filling  of  gold  might  be  a  source  of  pleasure 
to  the  little  one  as  a  pretty  trophy  to  show 
papa  and  mamma,  uncles  and  aunts,  and 
interested  playmates,  to  whom  should  be 
given — truthfully — the  information  that  **it 
did  not  hurt "  I  for  it  ought  not  to. 

To  all  this,  it  is  evident  that  too  miicJi 
knowledge  of  every  attribute  of  our  four 
filling  materials  for  children's  teeth — gold, 
tin,  amalgam  and  gutta-percha  (porcelain 
is  not  indicated)  and    of  our    lovely  and 


most  useful  and  desirable  ''  adjunctives* 
oxychloHde  of  zinc,  zinc-phosphate  and 
temporary  stopping,  cannot  possibly  be 
acquired,  for  just  in  proportion  as  one  is 
thoroughly  eonvermnt  with  these,  just  so  is 
the  wonderful  adaptation  of  each  to  the 
special  requirements  of  every  individual 
case  readily  recognized  and  most  benefi- 
cently and  satisfactorily  employed. 


DISPLAY  OF  aOLD  IN 


rif 


Forty  years  ago  the  universal  practice  in 
filling  teeth  was  to  conceal  material  and  never 
expose  gold  to  be  gazed  upon,  if  possible  to 
avoid  it. 

The  practice  of  that  day,  when  such  men 
as  Harris,  Hayden,  Maynard,  Pannelee, 
Dwinell,  Wescott,  Townsend,  Clark,  Ba<i- 
ger,  and  a  host  of  others  of  corresponding 
merit  as  practitioners  of  dentistry,  were  in 
the  lead,  and  competent  to  set  examples 
worthy  of  acceptance  and  to  be  strictly  fol- 
lowed, was  to  treat  for  preservation  of  teeth 
so  as  to  present  as  natural  appearance  as 
possible;  that  no  one  could  from  observation 
discern  that  pluggers  and  gold  had  been  used 
in  the  mouth — very  unlike  much  of  the 
practice  of  the  present  day,  when  the  un- 
reasonable craze  for  display  of  gold  in 
teeth  seems  to  be  on  the  increase.  In  manv 
instances  healthy  enamel  has  been  sacrificed 
(censurable)  that  gold  could  be  displayed 
to  more  conspicuous  advantage,  with  artis- 
tic surface  finish,  to  attract  attention  and 
please  the  eye,  and  cause  comment  and  in- 
quiry, **  Who  filled  your  teeth?  The  fill- 
ings are  beautiful." 

The  question  arises,  which  of  the  two,  the 
former  or  the  latter  practice,  is  best  for  pa- 
tients, less  expensive,  and  most  to  be  ad- 
mired? If  the  former,  which  good  judg- 
ment and  good  taste  must  sanction  and  com- 
mend, then  as  a  profession,  let  us  combine  in 
condemnation  of  the  latter,  and  encourage 
a  return  to  first  principles  in  that  particu- 
lar, and  cherish  the  hope  that  ere  the  space 
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of  another  decade  the  practice  of  enamel- 
eaving  and  gold-concealing  will  be  more 
honestly  and  effectively  practiced  than  at 
present,  and  the  tendency  will  be  onward 
and  upward  for  the  preservation  of  teeth. 
In  treating  for  the  preservation  of  teeth, 
the  normal  outline  and  appearance  should 
be  preserved,  if  possible,  regardless  of  the 
variety  and  fancy  of  patients,  who  have  but 
little  idea  as  to  what  line  of  practice  is  best 
for  them  and  most  in  accord  with  the  true 
line  of  conservatism  that  should  rule  in  prac- 
tice. 

We  must,  through  a  true  and  honest  line 
of  practice,  developing  good  results,  educate 
the  public  mind  on  the  subject,  and  by  all 
means  at  command  encourage  dentists  who 
are  side-tracking  to  the  detriment  of  the 
profession,  and  doing  injustice  to  patrons, 
to  pause  and  reflect,  and  fall  into  line  of  true 
practice  for  the  better  preservation  of  teeth 
and  saving  of  precious  metal. 

To  be  able  to  fill  teeth  successfully  and 
beautifully  with  gold,  when  requisite  is  a 
feature  in  practice  to  be  admired  and 
commended,  and  every  man  in  the  profes- 
sion should  be  ambitious  and  strive  to  attain 
that  degree  of  excellence  in  manipulative 
skill,  but  never  abuse  the  talent. 

To  be  SifaTwy  JUler,  for  notoriety  and  ap- 
plause, is  demoralizing  and  hurtful  to  the 
profession  and  very  destructive  to  the 
healthy  enamel,  as  is  daily  evidenced  with- 
out close  inspection,  a  practice  that  merits 
no  praise,  but  much  censure.         b.  f.  a. 


A  SADDLE  BBIDGE. 


Dr.  Crawford  says  some  good  things;  one 

which  he    said  a  few  days  since  at  the 

Georgia  meeting  was,  that  water  is  the  best 

dental  prophylactic.     The  only  trouble  is 

to  get  people  to  use  it  and  use  it  right.  Not 

one  in  a  thousand,  he  says,  knows  how  to 

rinse  the    mouth.       Patients    should    be 

taught  how  to  rinse  the  mouth, /orctn^  the 

water  between  the  teeth,  and  to  do  it  after 

eating.  Another  thing  he  said  that  is  true : 
Tooth-brushes  as  made  are  too  small ;  the 
larger  a  brush  the  better. 


There  are  certain  hygienic  principles 
which  must  be  considered  in  constructing 
bridgework.  There  is  no  disputing  the  fact 
that  a  filthy  bridge  would  be  an  abomina- 
tion to  the  devil,  if  he  had  to  wear  it.  It 
is  generally  accepted  that  one  so  constructed 
as  to  admit  of  its  being  cleaned  as  easily  as 
the  natural  teeth  can  be,  will  reach  the 
zenith  of  possibility  in  dental  mechanism, 
but  some  very  eminent  practitioners  contend 
that  a  saddle  bridge  sunk  into  the  gum 
tissue  will  be  more  cleanly,  as  it  excludes 
all  foreign  matter  from  under  it,  and  that 
the  under  surface  of  the  saddle  will  never 
need  cleaning.  It  is  hard  for- the  writer  to 
adjust  himself  to  this  faith,  but  the  follow- 
ing method  is  given  to  those  who  do  make 
saddle  bridges  and  they  will  find  it  interest- 
ing. It  is  taken  from  the  Ofiio  Dented 
Journal,  Dr.  J.  B.  Snyder: 

''Gold  or  other  crowns  are  adapted  to 
the  abutment  teeth,  and  a  plaster  impres- 
sion is  taken  with  the  crowns  in  place.  The 
impression  is  filled  with  plaster  and  sand,  or 
Teague's  compound.  A  strip  of  platinum 
is  burnished  to  accurately  fit  the  space  be- 
tween the  crowns.  The  cast  covered  by 
foil  should  be  scraped  somewhat.  Foil  can 
be  held  in  place  by  applying  a  little  dammer 
varnish  to  cast.  Diatoric  teeth  to  fill  the 
space  are  fitted  with  gold  tubes ;  the  tubes 
are  made  of  sufficient  length  and  the  teeth 
are  driven  in  with  a  wooden  mallet,  the 
buccal  aspect  being  cut  away  so  as  to  ex- 
pose but  little  metal  at  cervical  border. 

<*  The  teeth,  with  tubes  attached,  are  now 
ready  to  be  ground  to  fit  the  foil.  Should 
the  tubes  be  too  short  on  the  palatal  side,  a 
little  foil  can  be  burnished  to  fill  up  the 
space. 

* 'After  the  teeth  are  all  carefully  ground 
to  place,  unite  crowns,  tubes  and  foil  with 
hard  wax,  then  remove  porcelains  and 
invest,  using  plenty  of  20k.  solder.  After 
finishing,  cement  porcelains  to  place.  Leave 
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no  sharp  places  to  cut  and  irritate  the  gum, 
as  the  fixture  when  placed  will  siuk  into 
that  tinne  the  depth  the  cast  has  been 
trimmetl.  Some  of  the  advantages  that 
might  be  enumerated  are,  that  there  are  no 
spaces  for  food  to  lodge  in  and  under,  an 
advantage  worth  considering,  judging  from 
the  nauseous  and  foul-smelling  bridge  cases 
we  are  called  upon  to  remedy ;  that  the  por. 
celains  are  not  subjected  to  the  heat  of  the 
blow-pipe ;  that  repairing  a  bridge  of  this  de* 
scription  is  a  sinecure,  as  in  case  of  a  broken 
porcelain,  a  very  improbable  thing,  no 
breaks  having  occurred  in  anj  case,  a  new 
one  can  be  cemented  to  place  in  the  mouth, 
and  that  economy  of  precious  metal  has 
been  used. 

''  After  using  the  above  system  for  nearly 
two  years  it  seems  the  cleanest,  most  artistic, 
most  economical,  and  altogether  the  most 
satisfactory  method  the  writer  is  acquainted 
with." 


How  the  Compression  of  the  Caro- 
tids May  Be  Utilized  in  Siu<- 
gery  to  Effect  Anesthesia. 

M.  Jaboulay,  BiUl.  Du  Lyon  Medical, 
says  that  one  may  effect  prompt  and  effective 
anesthesia  by  the  compression  of  the  caro- 
tids. 

The  carotids  need  be  compressed  but  a 
few  moments.  We  will  notice  that  the 
patient  straightens  out,  closes  the  eyes  and 
becomes  quiet.  The  visage  becomes  blue  at 
first,  and  then  pale.  Consciousness  is  partly , 
but  not  completely,  lost. 

It  is  now  we  may  reduce  a  dislocated 
shoulder  or  coaptate  the  ends  of  fractured 
bones.  Our  patient  remains  unconscious  for 
a  few  moments  after  pressure  is  removed. 
It  is  DOW  that  we  may  examine  a  fractured 
hip,  make  an  incision  or  any  other  rapid 
movement. 

This  is  recommended  when  other  anes- 
theRia  is  not  to  be  had,  or  when  a  brief 
period  of  anesthesia  is  desirable. — Medical 
TimeA, 


A  Newly  Discovered  Bemedy  for 
the  Opium  Habit 

Here  is  something  of  interest  to  the  gen- 
eral public  as  well  as  the  professionaL-  If  it 
is  true,  it  is  a  great  discovery.  We  take 
the  extract  from  the  Medical  and  Surgical 
Reporter,  as  follows : 

In  an  unclassified  plant,  probaby  indige- 
nous to  the  everglades  of  Florida,  exists  the 
most  perfect  antidote  extant  far  the   vari- 
ous forms  of  the  morphine  habit.  It  is  known 
by  the  name  of  husa  and  is  of  a  dirty  whitr 
ish-green  color,  about  two  or  three  inches 
long.     It  "has  at  its  summit  a  ball-like  white 
formation.      Where  the  flower  should  be, 
this  is  hard,  slightly  lobuUted,  and  is  to  all 
appearances  like  a  small  cauliflower.     It 
grows  in  clumps  in  moist,  shady  places,  par- 
ticuhirly  on  the  hammocks  at  the  roots  of 
the  cabbage  palms.     It  is  of  a  low  order  of 
plants,  above  the  mosses ;  it  is,  I  believe,  a 
crjrptogam.      It  is   possibly  indigenous  to 
the  everglades,  for  I  hunted  for  it  in  vain 
in  many  large  hammocks  in  Florida.     From 
Dr.  McGregor  I  learned  that  it  is  a  perfect 
antidote  for  all  snake-bites,  stings  of  insects, 
ete. ;  also  an  antidote  for  narcotic  poisons. 
It  is  the  most  diffusible  stimulant  known, 
acting  immediately. 

I  have   subjected   the  plant   to  various 
tests,  and  found  it  an  infallible  cure  for  the 
opium  habit.     It  takes  the  place  of  opium 
or  morphine.  Supporting  the  patient  fully, 
it  is  sedative  but  not  narcotic.     It  produces 
a  slight  elation,  but  no  somnolent  effect  To 
use  the  illustration  of  one  physician  who 
cured  himself  of  the  opium  habit  with  it,  a 
habit  of  twenty-three  years'  standing,  one 
who  was  using  forty  grains  of  morphine  sul- 
phate daily,  '*  It  makes  a  man  feel  just  as 
easy  and  comfortable  as  one  feels  after  a 
satisfying  meal.     As  soon  as  I  learned  its 
properties  I  sent  some  of  the  husa  plant  to 
several  doctors  I  knew  who  used  morphine ; 
they  one  and  all  pronounced  it  *  a  perfect 
success.*    I  have  never  known  of  a  failure 
when  the  patient  wanted  to  be  cured.     In 
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the  hands  of  a  carefal  physician,  this  rem- 
edy will  be  found  efficient  in  the  worst  cases 
of  drag  addiction.** 

I  first  observed  its  use  in  connection  with 
that  of  the  arrow  leaf  violet  (Viola  hastata), 
a  plant  that  is  found  growing  from  Canada 
to  Florida  and  westward  to  Arkansas.  Vi- 
ola iagitata  has  long  been  known  as  posseas- 
ing  properties  antidotal  to  snake  poison. 


The  Dental  Lament. 


The  following  gustatory  article  we  take 
from  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Beporter,  and 
have  styled  it  <<  The  Dental  Lament."  The 
writer  of  the  article  has  a  poor  idea  of  the 
duties  of  the  dental  surgeon  if  he  believes 
his  service  is  only  to  furnish  dental  substi- 
tutes: 

*'  There  is  a  particular  fish,  allied  to  the 
4>ike,  met  with  in  the  seas  of  North  America, 
which  displays  the  probably  unique  charac- 
teristic of  shedding  its  teeth  annually.  The 
teeth  appear  to  be  shed  in  the  early  autumn, 
this  process  being  preceded  by  a  period  of 
loflammatieB  of  the  gums.  By  October, 
however,  a  fresh  eruption  of  teeth  takes 
place.  One  is  tempted  to  regret  that  this 
phenomenon  should  present  itself  exclu- 
eively  in  a  mere  fish.  Nature  has  dealt 
rather  hardly  with  human  beings  in  accord- 
ing only  one  complete  set  of  molars,  for  the 
most  praiseworthy  adaptations  of  the  highly 
skilled  modern  dentist  are  but  a  sorry  sub- 
stitute for  the  masticatory  apparatus  pro- 
vided for  our  use  by  nature's  laboratory.  A 
race  that  rejoiced  in  this  automatic  dental 
rejuvenescence  would  carryall  before  it,  and 
would  literally  eat  up  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  pangs  of  unrequited  love  are  as  nothing 
to  those  endured  daily  and  hourly  by  mil- 
tions  of  human  beings  whose  teeth  have 
gone  to  rack  and  ruin,  and  the  evils  depen- 
dent upon  defective  teeth  are  by  no  means 
limited  to  sensory  inconveniences.  Half  the 
cases  of  dyspepsia  requiring  treatment  are 
due  to  imperfect  mastication  and  consequent 
inadequate  digestion,  evils  which  would  not 


exist  were  our  teeth  methodically  replaced 
like  the  hair  of  the  epidermis.  The  teeth 
are  dermal  appendages,  as  physiologists 
never  tire  of  telling  us,  and  it  is  really  re- 
markable that  the  ready  reproduction  which 
characterizes  all  other  dermal  appendages 
should  be  conspicuous  by  its  absence  in  the 
matter  of  the  teeth.  Science,  howevei:, 
holds  out  no  prospect  of  an  improvement  in 
this  respect,  and  if  we  would  retain  the  un- 
impaired use  of -our  teeth  we  mutt  e'en  take 
care  of  those  which  fall  to  our  lot,  and  fail- 
ing this,  have  recourse  to  the  nearest  dentist 
for  substitutes." 


Tin. 

Dr.  J.  Y.  Crawford  is  a  strong  advocate 
of  tin  to  be  used  on  the  floor  and  walls  of 
teeth  of  weak  structure,  filling  with  cement 
and  afterward  removing  the  cement  and  re- 
placing with  gold. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  satis&ction  to 
notice  how  well  preserved  and  improved  are 
the  walls  of  a  cavity  year^rafter  this  treat- 
ment has  been  used.  To  those  who  have  been 
reluctant  in  the  use  of  tin  in  the  anterior 
teeth  of  children,  fear  no  longer.  Though 
there  may  be  a  dark  appearance  while  the 
tin  is  retained,  when  the  time  comes,  say  at 
maturity,  these  fillings  can  be  replaced  with 
gold,  and  there  will  not  be  the  slightest  dis- 
coloration from  the  oxide  of  tin  ;  but  should 
there  be,  is  it  not  bettet  to  have  a  good 
tooth  which  is  a  little  dark,  than  a  crown  or 
bridge,  or  possibly  an  artificial  denture  ? 

To  prevent  discoloration  of  the  cavity 
walls  use  varnish  and  dry  out  with  hot- 
air.  This  subject  is  getting  old ;  but  it 
should  be  insisted  upon  until  its  merits 
are  overcome  by  better  methods. 

W.  H.  Weaver. 


We  have  received  from  Messrs.  E.  C. 
Moore  &  Son,  Detroit,  a  broach-holder, 
which  seems  to  be  an  excellent  device  for 
certain  purposes. 
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Death  to  the  Mosquito. 

Two  and  one-half  hours  are  required  for 
a  iDOsqaito  to  develop  from  its  first  stage,  a 
speck  resembling  cholera  bacteria,  to  its 
active  and  venomous  maturity.  The  insect 
in  all  its  phases  may  be  instantly  killed  by 
contact  with  minute  quantities  of  potash 
permanganate.  It  is  claimed  that  one  part 
of  this  substance  in  1,500  of  solution  dis- 
tributed ih  mosquito  marshes  will  render 
the  development  of  larvse  impossible ;  that 
a  handful  of  permanganate  will  oxidize  a 
ten  acre  swamp,  kill  its  embryo  insects  and 
keep  it  free  from  organic  matter  for  thirty 
days  at  a  cost  of  twenty-five  cents;  that 
with  care  a  whole  State  may  be  kept  free 
of  insect  pests  at  a  small  cost.  An  efiica- 
cious  method  is  to  scatter  a  few  crystals 
widely  apart.  A  single  pinch  of  perman- 
ganate has  killed  all  the  germs  in  a  thoa- 
sand-gallon  tank. — Health. 


The  Baby  Dead. 


The  Weekly  joins  in  the  sorrow  of  Dr. 
Brosius'  home.  The  spirit  of  his  only  child 
has  flown  to  brighter  realms.  When  you 
shall  have  reached  your  Oerman  home, 
doctor,  and  when  the  twilight  gathers 
around,  your  thoughts  will  turn  to  the  little 
mound  in  far-away  America,  where  the  first- 
born rests.  The  soil  of  Freedom  will  hold 
in  sacred  trust  the  dust  of  the  first-born  of 
a  noble  sire. 


Get  ready  for  Omaha.  There  will  be  a 
through  sleeper  from  Atlanta  for  the  meet- 
ing of  the  National.  If  you  go  and  wish 
to  be  with  a  crowd  of  jolly  dentists  all  the 
way  without  change,  write  to  The  Weekly, 
It  will  go  via  Nashville  and  St.  Louis. 


We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  Dr.  James  G. 
Palmer,  of  New  York,  is  confined  to  his 
home  by  rheumatism.  Come  a  little  nearer 
Cuba,  doctor. 


Oementing  Fillings  In. 

When  contour  gold  or  amalgam  fillings 
drop  out,  and  the  margins  of  the  cavities  are 
not  found  destroyed  by  decay,  they  can  be 
reset  with  thin  cement  and  made  to  stand  for 
years,  The  cavity  and  the  filling  must  be 
thoroughly  cleansed  and  dried  before  apply- 
ing the  cement,  which  can  be  more  easily 
applied  to  the  filling  than  the  cavity.  The 
dam  must  be  on.  Many  dentists  are  now 
advocating  the  use  of  thin  cement  in  cavi- 
ties into  which  gold  or  amalgam  is  pressed, 
the  cement  allowed  to  set,  the  margins  of 
the  cavity  freed  of  the  cement,  and  the 
filling  continued.  The  cement  is  claimed 
both  as  a  retainer  and  protector. 


Perforated  Boots. 

In  root  perforation,  I  have  succeeded  bet. 
ter  with  lead  points.  Make  them  round 
pointed  and  just  long  enough  to  go  through 
hole  made  in  root  by  bur  or  drill. 

N.  A.  W, 


Do  you  expect  to  go  to  the  National,  at 
Omaha,  the  last  of  August?  If  you  do, 
and  wish  to  go  on  a  through  sleeper  from 
Atlanta  via  Nashville  and  8t.  Louis,  write 
to  the  Weekly.  Don't  delay,  it  takes  time 
to  arrange  for  such  accommodation.  We 
are  informed  that  the  round  trip  will  not 
be  more  than  $35.00  from  Atlanta. 


To  enable  some  of  our  friends  to  become 
better  acquainted  with  The  Weekly,  it  will 
be  sent  to  them  four  weeks  on  trial,  begin- 
ning with  this  number.  One  of  the  ablest 
and  most  esteemed  practitioners  in  New 
York  has  written :  *'  It's  a  gem.'' 


There  is  an  article  on  *'  Diseases  of  Trop- 
ical Climates"  in  the- June  I8th  issue  of 
the  New  York  Medical  Weekly  that  every 
educated  dentist  should  read.  It  is  of 
peculiar  interest  just  now  as  we  are  going 
into  the  tropics. 
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Atlanta,  June  23, 1898. 


Wake  Up. 


Now  that  CoDgress  is  considering  the 
question  of  dental  surgeons  in  the  army 
and  navy,  it  would  be  well  for  every  reader 
of  this  to  write  to  his  Congressman,  urging 
the  passage  of  such  an  act. 

There  can  be  no  question  about  the  neces- 
sity for  dental  surgeons  in  connection  with 
the  soldiery  of  the  United  States.  If  an 
oral  examination  is  made  for  entrance  into 
the  army,  that  part  of  the  anatomy  should 
be  kept  in  good  condition. 

We  cannot  understand  why  the  monthly 
journals  are  so  reticent  on  this  important 
subject.  If  any  one  of  them  has  men- 
tioned it  editorially,  the  notice  has  escaped 
this  editor's  attention. 

Come,  brethren,  wake  up!  Don't  you 
know  that  if  dentists  were  admitted  to  the 
army  it  would  do  more  to  advance  the 
interest  of  the  profession  than  anything 
else? 

Speak  out!     Go  to  work  and  let  us  see 


what  can  be  done.  Now  is  the  time,  while 
war  is  going  on.  Surgery  in  all  its  forms 
is  prominently  before  the  world.  The 
medical  journals  are  alive  with  army  sur- 
gery. Everything  is  awake  but  our  con. 
freres.     Wake  up,  editors! 


Patriotic  Dentists. 


Dentists,  like  all  other  true  American?^ 
are  showing  much  patriotism.  Many  have 
joined  the  army ;  some  are  distinguished  offi- 
cers. The  Missouri  Dental  Society  has  is- 
sued its  program  in  red,  white  and  blue,  the 
meeting  to  be  held  in  St.  Louis,  July  5. 

Hygiene. 


Abstract  of  a  Paper  read  by  Dr,  M.  N.  Mixion 
before  the  Georgia  State  Dental  Society. 

Most  dentists  claim  the  care  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  teeth  should  begin  with  the  erup- 
tion of  the  first  temporary  tooth,  but  to  my 
mind  that  is  not  the  starting  point.  I  think 
every  mother  should  begin  long  before  the 
birth  of  her  child  to  follow  the  laws  of  hy- 
giene to  a  letter,  by  taking  plenty  of  exer- 
cise, eating  such  food  as  will  build  up  the 
osseous  system,  and  then,  when  the  little 
fellow  LB  launched  on  the  tempestuous  sea 
of  life,  he  will  have  a  sufficient  amount  of 
bone  substance  in  the  system  to  reasonably 
expect  good  teeth,  although  the  parents  may 
not  be  blessed  with  them.  I  recommend 
the  judicious  use  of  the  brush,  pick  and  silk 
floss.  I  believe  that  the  use  of  the  brush 
can  be  abused.  Of  course  we  all  advocate 
rotary  motion.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if 
we  use  the  brush  once  or  twice  a  day  and 
then  use  the  napkin  with  the  finger  as  many 
times  a  day,  we  would  not  find  so  much 
recession  of  the  gums.  For  a  long  time  the 
ill  effects  of  wood  toothpicks  upon  the  guma 
have  been  noticeable.  Where  the  teeth  lap 
in  such  a  way  that  a  V-shaped  space  is  left 
at  the  gum,  if  wood  toothpicks  are  used  the 
gums  become  inflamed  and  spongy.  Food 
then  begins  to  lodge  and  tartar  to  accumu- 
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late,  until  a  diseased  condition  soon  appears. 
If  the  system  is  not  in  good  condition,  be- 
fore you  realize  it  a  case  of  pyorrhea  alveo- 
laris  appears.  I  find  that  nitrate  of  silver 
is  the  best  thing  to  be  used  in  the  shallow 
•cavities  in  the  temporary  teeth,  to  preserve 
them  and  keep  them  in  a  healthy  condition. 
Now  a  word  to  ourselves.  Do  we  pay  a 
conscientious  regard  to  cleanliness  ?  Do  we 
.sterilize  our  instruments,  our  materials? 
Our  patients  have  a  right  to  the  best  service 
we  can  render  under  the  most  favorable 
•conditions.  Curtains  and  hangings  often 
form  traps  for  dust  and  organic  matter, 
:8ome  men's  clothing  does  the  same  thing. 
It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  keep  dean, 
and  nothing  will  aid  him  more  in  establish- 
ing  a  good  practice  than  to  keep  his  office 
meat,  clean  and  attractive. 


Practical  Dentistry. 


. Abstract  of  a  Paper  by  T.  P.  Hinman^  D.D.S^ 
read  before  the  Georgia  State  Dental  Society, 
June,  1898. 

SOAP  ON  DAM   AND  DISK. 

A  little  soap  on  the  dam  about  the  holes 
will  make  it  pass  between  crowded  teeth 
with  ease.  Boap  on  the  edge  of  a  sand 
paper  or  cuttle  fish  disk  will  prevent  it 
from  catching  to  the  dam. 

SEPARATORS. 

The  pain  of  separation  with  the  mechan- 
ical separator  is  caused  by  the  separator  jaws 
passing  too  far  up  and  lacerating  the  gums. 
TltLce  gutta-percha  under  the  arms  allowing 
it  to  rest  on  the  teeth. 

THIN   RIM   DISKS. 

To  make  thin  rim  disks  at  a  moment's 
•notice :  Place  a  disk  on  the  mandrel  and 
revolve  it  rapidly,  at  the  same  t^ne  holding 
an  intrument  against  the  part  nearest  the 
mandrel  and  passing  it  outward  towards  the 
edge.     A  narrow  rim  of  grit  will  be  left. 

DEVITALIZING 

To  devitalize  painlessly  with  arsenic: 
Place  a  small   pledget  of  the  devitalizing 


agent  on  freshly  exposed  dentine  as  far  from 
the  exposure  as  possible,  then  place  on  the 
exposed  nerve  a  pledget  of  cotton  saturated 
with  equal  parts  of  clove  oil  and  carbolic 
acid,  dipped  in  a  few  crystals  of  hydrochlo- 
cocain.  Seal  lightly  and  ninety-five  per  cent, 
of  cases  thus  treated  will  be  a  success. 

VARNISH    CAVimS. 

Varnish  sensitive  cavities  with  gum  man- 
tic  dissolved  in  chloroform  to  prevent  ther- 
mal changes. 

TO  KEEP  CAVITY  DRY. 

To  keep  cavities  dry  without  the  dam: 
Place  hard  rolls  of  cotton  over  the  saliva 
ducts ;  roll  small  napkin  made  of  shirt  boson) 
linen  into  a  long  rope  and  place  around  the 
tooth.  Place  a  rubber-dam  damp  on  the 
tooth  which  will  hold  the  napkin  in  place 
leaving  both  hands  free. 

ANE8THETIZB  DENTINE. 

To  anesthetize  senMtive  dentine — place  a 
pellet  of  ootton  in  the  cavity  saturated  with 
oarMicadd  and  di{q>ed  in  crystak  of  hydro- 
chlo.  of  cocain.  Blow  hot  air  for  a  few 
minutes  and  a  layer  of  dentine  will  be  found 
to  be  anesthetized. 

TESTING  SALTVA. 

If  metals  of  a  difierent  potential  be  placed 
on  the  ends  of  wire  which  are  in  series  with 
the  milliammeter  and  these  metals  be  placed 
in  the  mouth  and  the  saliva  is  acid,  it  will 
cause  the  generation  of  a  galvanic  current 
which  will  deflect  the  needle  according  to 
the  amount  of  acid  contained  therein,  or  if 
the  saliva  is  neutral  or  alkaline  there  will 
be  no  deflection  of  the  needle.  The 
amount  of  deflection  of  the  needle  shows 
the  degree  of  acidity  of  the  saliva.  If  aa 
acid  mouth  be  washed  with  an  alkaline 
solution,  such  as  Phillips'  Milk  of  Magnesia, 
it  immediately  becomes  neutral  again. 


Dr.  BeloU  advises  that  castor  oil  be  heated 
and  thoroughly  applied  to  the  abdomen  of 
the  child  suffering  from  constipation.  Often 
this  will  move  the  bowels  as  effectually  as 
when  the  oil  is  given  by  the  mouth. — Med. 
and  Surgical  Reporter, 
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Plastic  FiUings. 


jibairact    of  a  Paper  hy  Dr.  R.  B.    Adair,  read 
before  the  Oe<^fia  State  Denial  Society,  1898. 

I  adopt  the  foUowing  method  in  preparing 

<;avitie8  and  filling  with  amalgam.    I  would 

here  etate  that  I  consider  it  good  practice 

to  fill  all  poBterior  to  the  firet  bicuspid  with 

amalgam.     I  prepare  the  cavities  with  as 

much  care  as  if  I  were  going  to  insert  gold 

fillings,  and  where  the  edges  of  the  cavity 

are  very  frail,  and  in  deep-seated  cavities,  I 

think  it  good  practice  to  mix  up  a  little 

•cement  to  the  consistency  of  thick  cream 

and  flow  this  into  the  cavity  previous  to 

filling  with  amalgam,   but  you   must  not 

allow  the  cement  to  come  in  contact  with 

sensitive  dentine  or  near  an  exposed  nerve 

for  it  will  surely  result  in  the  death  of  the 

nerve.     Always  flow  first  a  film  of  the 

*oxide  powder  mixed  with  oil  of  cloves  and 

birch  wood    creosote,    equal  parts;     then 

imbibe  excess  of  liquid  with  bibulous  paper 

before   introducing  cement      I    have  the 

anudgam  ready  prepared  and  insert  it  while 

the  o^Mtawxi.  is  still  plastic.  'Introducing  the 

amalgam  in  the  usual  way,  I  use  a  suffi* 

■cient  pressure  to  force  out  the  excess  of 

cement.     This  leaves  the  cavity  filled  with 

a  cement  liping  with  a  metal   finish.     I 

think  the  amalgam  should  always  be  packed 

in  with  the  same  care  used  in  filling  with 

gold,  using  smooth  surfaced  pluggers  and 

rotary  motion;    then  finish    by  carefully 

burnishing    over    the    surface   tin-foil    or 

bibulous  paper.     This  forces  out  all  excess 

of  mercury  and  compresses  the  mass  in  one 

direction.     Then  at  a  subsequent  sitting, 

say  at  any  time  after  twenty  hours,  polish 

•off  the  filling  nicely  and  smoothly  with  the 

margins  of  the    cavity,  being    careful    to 

leave  no  overlapping  material  at  any  point, 

and  especially  no  fullness  on  the  grinding 

surface.     This  polishing  can   be  best  done 

with  sandpaper  disks  or  polishing  strips, 

-engine  burs  or  corundum  stones,  same  as 

for  gold  filling.     For  approximal  fillings  in 


bicuspids  and  molars  I  am  a  strong  advo- 
cate of  the  use  of  the  matrix,  either  using 
two  thin  wedges  forced  in  between  the 
teeth,  one  from  the  outside  and  the  other 
from  the  inside,  and  when  the  fillings  are 
made  these  incline  wedges  can  be  removed 
without  disturbing  the  filling. 

Officers  North  Carolina  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  twenty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the 
North  Carolina  State  Dental  Society  was 
held  in  Payetteville,  N.  C,  May  11-13, 
1898.  The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year  are  as  follows : 

President,  Dr.  U,  W.  Bauver. 

First  Vice-President,  Dr.  E.  P.  Keerans. 

Second  Vice-President,  Dr.  J.  J.  Battle. 

Treasurer,  Dr.  D.  L.  James. 

Secretary,  Dr.  J.  S.  Spurgeon. 

Essayist,  Dr.  J.  F.  Griffith. 

Supervisor  of  Clinics,  Dr.  V.  E.  Turner. 

Executive  Committee — Drs.  H.  V.  Hor- 
ton,  1).  E.  Everitt,  and  J.  M.  Ayer. 

Publishing  Committee — ^Drs.  I.  N.  Citrr, 
S.  P.  HiUiard,  and  C.  A.  Bominger. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in  Baleigh, 
N.  C,  Wednesday  after  the  first  Monday  in 

May,  1899. 

J.  8.  Spuboeon,  Secretary. 

ConfTtss  Now  Acting. 

Amerieaa  Dental  WeekUfi 

Congress  is  now  discussing  the  subject  of 
dental  surgery  as  a  feature  of  general  sur* 
gery  in  the  United  States  army  and  navy. 
Let  all  the  dentists  interested  in  this  move- 
ment bring  their  influence  to  bear  on  the 
representatives  from  their  districts,  now  in 
Washington,  to  the  success  of  this  question. 
This  is  earnestly  urged  at  once,  for  all  who 
have  given  this  subject  careful  thought 
know  what  a  blessing  dental  surgery  would 
be  to  the  enlisted  men. 
Respectfully, 

Chas.  C,  Stanley,  D.D.S. 

Columbia,  S.  C. 
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Jeweled  Teeth  of  Ancients. 


In  the  Century  Mr.  George  B.  Gordon,  -in 
speaking  of  *'  The  Mysterious  City  of  Hon- 
duras" and  some  of  the  recent  discoveries 
there,  says: 

**  No  regular  burying- place  has  yet  been 
found  at  Copan,  but  a  number  of  isolated 
tombs  have  been  explored.  The  location  of 
these  was  strange  and  unexpected — beneath 
the  pavements  of  courtyards  and  under  the 
.foundations  of  houses.  They  consist  of 
small  chambers  of  very  excellent  masonry, 
roofed  sometimes  by  means  of  the  horizon- 
tal arch  and  sometimes  by  means  of  slabs  of 
stone  resting  on  the  top  of  the  vertical  walls. 
In  these  tombs  one  and  sometimes  two  inter- 
ments had  been  made.  The  bodies  had 
been  laid  at  full  length  upon  the  floor.  The 
cerements  had  long  sinoe  moldered  away, 
and  the  skeletons  themselves  were  in  a  crum- 
bling condition  and  give  little  knowledge  of 
the  physical  characteristics  of  the  people ; 
but  one  fact  of  surpassing  interest  came  to 
light  concerning  their  private  lives,  namely, 
the  custom  of  adomiug  the  front  teeth  with 
gems  inlaid  in  the  enamel,  and  by  filling. 
Although  not  all  of  the  sets  found  have  been 
treated  in  this  way,  there  are  enough  to 
show  that  the  practice  was  general  at  least 
among  the  upper  classes ;  for  all  the  tombs 
opened,  from  their  associations  with  promi- 
nent houses,  seemed  to  have  belonged  to 
people  of  rank  and  fortune.  The  stone 
used  in  the  inlaying  was  a  bright  green 
jadeite.  A  circular  cavity  of  about  one- 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  was  drilled 
in  the  enamel  of  each  of  the  two  front  teeth 
of  the  upper  row,  and  inlaid  with  a  little 
disk  of  jadeite,  cut  to  a  perfect  fit  and  se- 
cured by  means  of  a  bright  red  cement." 

The  word  ion  means  a  name  given  to  the 
elements  which  appear  at  the  respective 
poles  when  a  body  is  subjected  to  electro- 
chemical decomposition. 

As  Sam  Jones  would  say,  quit  your 
meanness  and  send  The  Weekly  an  item. 


Removing  Broken  Driils. 

A  few  years  ago  Dr.  V.  H.  Jackson  gave 
this  practical  item,  which  is  useful : 

'* After  removing  as  much  of  the  dentine 
as  can  be  from  around  the  end  of  the  broken 
point,  take  a  piece  of  tagger's  tin  or  Ger- 
man silver,  very  thin,  bending  it  in  the  form 
of  a  cylinder  the  size  of  the  broken  shank. 
Then  solder  it  to  the  end  of  the  shank  with 
a  soldering-iron  having  no  excess  of  solder. 
That  leaves  a  socket,  in  which  is  placed  a 
very  little  powdered  shellac.  This  is  warmed 
slightly  and  pressed  up  over  the  broken 
end." 


Filling  for  Temporary  Teeth. 

To  fill  temporary  teeth,  mix  small  amount 
nitrate  silver  with  cement.  It  makes  cement 
very  black,  but  seems  to  make  it  harder, 
and  when  worn  out  the  cavities  will  be  left 
hard  and  black  from  the  effects  of  the 
nitrate.  n.  a.  w. 


Why  Is  It  P 

Why  is  it  tha't  in  dental  literature,  very 
often,  you  come  to  such  expressions  as  sal- 
soda,  soda,  borax,  and  a  good  many  others ^'^ 
If  the  dental  profession  is  a  scientific  one, 
why  not  use  scientific  names,  which  every 

one  should  know  ? 

Juan  F.  Orozco. 
San  Salvador. 


For  Pulpitis. 

Dr.  Juan  F.  Orozco,  of  San  Salvador, 
sends  the  Weekly  the  following  remedy  f^^r 
pulpitis:  Equal  parts  of  bromofrom  and 
oil  of  cloves.  He  says  it  will  give  relief 
when  nothing  else  will. 


We  are  requested  by  a  valued  friend  of 
The  Weekly  to  find  out,  if  possible,  where 
he  can  procure  Brooks's  articulating  paste. 

Chip-blowers  often  exhale  an  unpleasant 
odor ;  to  overcome  this,  place  a  drop  of  oil 
of  rose  in  the  bulb.  h.  h.  j. 
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CLINICS  AT  THE  GEOBGIA 
MEETING. 


The  clinics  were  conducted  diflTerently  to 
any  previone  year.  The  society  was 
seated  and  each  clinician  demonstrated  be- 
fore it.  Questions  were  asked  and  an- 
swered. Strict  order  was  preserved.  None 
were  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  clinician, 
save  to  ask  him  a  question.  A  blackboard 
was  used  to  advantage  in  making  demon- 
strations plainer.  The  society  voted  the 
clinic  a  success.  Surely  it  was  an  improve- 
ment over  the  old  method. 

Dr.  Crawford  demonstrated  the  following 
method  of  taking  impressions  with  modeling 
compound.  He  takes  more  impressions 
with  it  than  with  any  other  material.  There 
are  some  mouths  in  which  nothing  but  plas- 
ter can  afford  good  results,  but  in  other 
cases  compound  will  accomplish  just  as  good, 
and  in  the  majority  of  cases  better,  results 
than  any  other  material. 

Having  determined  to  use  compound, 
select  the  proper  tray,  being  careful  to  see 
that  it  fits  the  ridge  at  all  points.  Every- 
thing being  in  readiness — the  patient  in  the 
chair,  the  assistant  in  place,  the  saliva-pump 
in  working  order — go  into  your  laboratory 
and  soften  your  compound  so  that  it  will 
adhere  to  the  tray ;  take  it  in  your  fingers 
and  model  it  to  the  tray,  using  a  little  more 
than  enough  to  fill  the  space,  and  when  it  is 

• 

just  warm  enough  to   hold  comfortably  in 

• 

m  your  fingers,  by  the  time  you  can  walk 
from  laboratory  to  the  patient  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth  will  stand  it  readi- 
ly*   Place  it  in  position  at  once,  and  then 


apply  a  big  mop  of  bibulous  paper,  saturat- 
ed in  ice  water,  to  the  compound  and  hold 
it  there  until  it  is  cold.  Keep  this  up  for 
5  to  7  minutes,  having  the  water-pump  in 
the  mouth.  Finally  relax  the  pressure  and 
remove  it,  but  to  be  doubly  sure  replace  it 
and  see  that  it  fits  the  parts. 

Dr.  Catching  demonstrated  a  practical 
method  of  extracting  an  impacted  third  lower 
molar,  growing  horizontally  against  the  sec- 
ond molar,  which  was  to  cut  ofiT  the  coronal 
surface  of  the  impacted  tooth  with  a  disk 
where  it  was  in  contact  with  the  second  mo- 
lar. It  should  be  left  in  this  condition  un- 
til, from  further  eruption,  it  resumed  its 
former  position,  when  another  slice  should 
be  removed  from  it,  when  it  will  again  grow 
forward.  Then  cut  away  the  bone  overlay- 
ing the  roots  of  the  tooth,  take  hold  of  it 
with  a  pair  of  lever  forceps,  and  you  can 
turn  it  up  almost  without  effort.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  extract  in  any  other  way 
without  fracturing  it. 

Dr.  Browne. — Instead  of  taking  an  im- 
pression as  Dr.  Crawford  said,  with  the 
compound  or  other  material  in  the  tray,  and 
pressed  to  place,  I  have  the  patient  bite 
upon  it.  I  then  have  both  hands  free  to 
apply  the  ice-water. 

Dr.  Sid  Holland. — Furthermore,  gentle* 
men,  in  using  compound,  you  want  to  hold  it 
in  place  until  it  keeps  its  form  permanently; 
it  then  beats  plaster. 

Dr.  Jackson  demonstrated  a  flexible  in- 
jection-point. He  says  this  is  a  flexible 
joint  for  either  an  atomizer  or  hypodermic 
syringe — eerviceable  at  any  angle.  For 
atomizer,   remove  the  nozzle  from  end  of 
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tube,  cut  a  section  of  small  rubber  tubiDg 
one  and  one-half  inches  long,  place  one  end 
over  the  end  of  the  tube,  the  other 
over  the  butt  of  an  ordinary  hypodermic 
needle,  and  your  atomizer  will  be  complete. 
For  hypodermic  syringe,  make  fant  the  rub- 
ber tubing  to  the  syringe  and  needle  with 
small  annealed  wire  when  pressure  is 
necessary.  The  nection  of  tubing  may  be 
cut  a  convenient  length  to  reach  the  place 
desired. 

Dr.  Hinman  demonstrated  a  method  of 
vulcanizing  which,  he  says,  has  proved  suc- 
cessful in  his  hands.  la  polishing  vulcanite 
he  usually  begins  with  very  fine  sandpaper 
following  this  with  pumice-stone  and  pre- 
pared chalk,  applied  with  brush  wheels, 
felt- cones  and  felt- wheels.  He  does  very  lit- 
tle file  work.  After  waxing  and  carving, 
he  applies  chloroform  to  the  wax  with  a  small 
wad  of  cotton,  making  a  very  smooth  sur- 
face. When  this  has  dried  it  is  followed 
with  a  coating  of  sandarac  varnish.  This  is 
done  either  in  the  case  of  plain  or  gum~ 
sectiou  teeth.  When  the  case  is  invested 
thiB  varnished  surface  makes  a  very  hard 
and  smooth  appearance.  When  the  wax 
has  been  washed  out,  silex  diluted  with 
about  two  thirds  the  quantity  of  water  is 
applied,  and  almost  immediately  rinsed  out 
with  water. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Thompson  demonstrated  the 
following  method  for  strengthening  base- 
plates :  He  takes  a  perforated  aluminum 
plate,  used  for  strenghtening  rubber  plates. 
It  is  soft  enough  to  be  pressed  into  place  ; 
after  which  it  is  placed  in  a  swaging  appa- 
ratus, and  with  a  few  strokes  of  a  hammer 
it  can  be  forced  right  down.  It  can  be  used 
as  a  trial  plate,  and  y  very  accurate  in  -its 
adjustment  to  the  mouth.  After  using  it  as 
a  trial  plate,  put  it  back  on  the  model  and 
strip  ott' the  wnx,  ormeltitout  It  strength- 
ens a  plate  wonderfully.  It  can  be  used 
either  with  a  plaster  or  metal  model,  and 
the  proce.-^s  for  the  two  is  very  much  the 
saino. 


Dr.  C.  B.  Colson  gave  the  following  de- 
monstration with  the  hypodermic  syringe : 
First  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a  hypo- 
dermic needle  which  is  cheap  and  of  much 
value  to  us.  It  is  thoroughly  antiseptic, 
and  costs  so  little  that  it  can  be  thrown 
away  aAer  being  used.  It  is  called  the 
Seamless  Adjustable  Needle,  and  comes  in 
little  bottles  containing  one  dozen,  costing 
one  dollar.  The  large  end  is  held  in  a  soft 
lead  button  which  screws  right  into  syringe, 
and  there  is  no  leakage.  The  needles  are 
thoroughly  cleansed  before  being  placed  io 
the  bottle,and  previously  placed  under  300''. 
A  needle,  after  being  used,  should  never  1)e 
placed  in  the  bottle  again ;  we  are  never 
justified  in  using  the  same  needle  twice.  A 
more  expensive  needle  can  be  used  several 
times  before  being  thrown  away.  Should 
the  tube  of  the  syringe  become  stopped  up 
it  can  be  cleansed  by  passing  a  wire  through 

it.     Always  use   small  needles.      By  using 
large  needles  there  is  an  enormous   amount 

of  regurgitation,  but  with  small  needles,  no 
matter  how  hard  the  gum  may  be,  there  is 
no  regurgitation  whatever  and  the  gum  will 
receive  all  the  agent  which  the  apparatus 
can  give  it.  When  you  enter  the  gum  use 
the  pumping  motion.  Do  not  use  a  great 
quantity  of  the  agent.  Use  a  strong  prep- 
aration and  an  infinitesimal  quantity  of  it. 
This  is  the  true  solution  of  using  the  hypo- 
dermic needle.  If  a  patient  comes  to  ray 
ofHce  with  a  full  stomach,  and  wishes  me  to 
administer  chloroform,  I  decline.  But  under 
the  same  conditions,  my  preparation  has  no 
toxic  effect.  There  is  no  ill  effect  except  a 
little  lightness  in  the  head  and  a  little  reflex 
of  the  spinal  column,  but  these  soon  pass  off. 
I  always  have  pellets  of  amy  I  nitrate  or  a 
little  whisky  on  hand,  or  spirits  of  ammonia- 
I  also  keep  cofTec  at  hand,  and  sometimes 
give  a  patient  a  cup  of  it  before  sending 
him  or  her  home.  Nitroglycerin  is  also  a 
fine  heart  stimulant.  I  have  killed  a  dog 
with  four  grains  of  cocain  on  an  empty 
stomach,  and  with  from  eleven  to  fourteen 
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grains  on  a  full  stomach.     The  formula  is 
BB  follows  : 

Cocain    hydrochlorate 14  grs. 

Liflterine 20gtt8. 

Fleming's  tincture  of  aconite lOgtts. 

Rose  water i  oz. 

About  4  per  cent.  Cocain  keeps  indefi- 
nitely. 

Dr.  Hinman  demonstrated  a  good  method 
for  keeping  the  mouth  drj  with  the  napkin. 
The  first  thing  is  to  raise  the  lip  and  cover 
Steno's  duct  with  cotton  or  bibulous  paper. 
Then  twist  the  napkin,  begin  about  the 
roiddle  of  the  lip  and  carry  it  back  to  the 
point  desired  and  secure  it  in  place  with  an 
ordinary  molar  clamp.  By  closely  cover- 
ing the  opening  of  the  principal  salivary 
ducts  with  cotton  or  bibulous  paper  almost 
any  mouth  can  be  kept  entirely  dry  for 
some  time. 

Dr.  Crawford  showed  how,  in  many  cases, 
teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  could  be  filled  with- 
out placing  the  rubber  dam  in  contact  with 
the  parts.  He  places  a  piece  of  dam  between 
two  napkins,  and  carries  it  to  place.  This 
method  has  the  additional  advantages  of  re- 
flecting light  into  the  cavity  and  there  is 
less  liability  of  causing  iuflammation  to  the 
gum  margin. 

Dr.  H.  H.  Johnson,  in  demonstrating  the 
backing  of  a  porcelain  face,  said :     If  the 
bite  be  close  it  can  be  obviated  by  grinding 
to  a  point,  leaving  almost  a  feather  edge 
%vithout  showing  any  gold  whatever;    then 
grind  from  the  point,  leaving  the  tooth— side 
view — something  in  the  shape  of  a  diamond. 
With  a  piece  of  3H  gauge,  24  K.  gold,  make 
backing.     This  can  hv  thoroughly  adapted 
to  the  tooth.     Trim  the  backing  and  carry 
it  a  little  over  the  edge  of  the  tooth  at  right 
angles.     After  properly  adjusting  the  back- 
inor,  remove  it  carefully  and  lay  it  on  a  piece 
of  at»bc.^to3  or  charcoal,  and  flow  22  K.  sol- 
der over  it  down  to  the  pins,  thickening  to 
the  required  degree,  and  the  work  is  done. 
Replace  upon  the  tooth,  and  secure  in  place 
by  splitting  the  pins,  and  flow  solder  again, 


beginning  with  22  K.,  and  continue  with 
20  K,  to  any  thickness  desired,  or  use  22  K. 
throughout.  To  keep  the  porcelain  from 
cracking,  be  sure  to  keep  the  borax  from 
touching  it.  The  investment  should  cover 
all  surfaces  except  between  the  pins  and 
cap  below. 


THE     AMALGAM     QUESTION 

AGAIN. 


The  May  number  of  the  Dental  Register 
gives  twenty-four  pages  directed  against 
amalgam  as  a  filling  material,  in  which  Dr. 
Chas.  H.  Taft,  of  Boston,  after  a  lengthy 
dissertation  by  himself,  presents  letters 
from  physicians  and  patients,  all  to  demon- 
strate the  pernicious  influence  of  this  ma- 
terial upon  the  general  health.  As  a  tooth- 
saving  material  the  doctor  in  a  few  words 
repudiates  amalgam,  but  the  bent  of  the 
whole  article  is  on  constitutional  lines,  using 
the  testimony  of  physicians  as  the  base  of 
his  operations.  Whatever,  if  any,  part 
amalgam  plays  in  the  derangement  of  the 
constitutional  equilibrium  may  some  day  be 
demonstrated,  but  certain  it  is  that  far  too 
much  of  it  is  used  in  the  teeth  where  gold  is 
altogether  indicated. 

The  doctor  does  not  undertake  to  scien- 
tifically prove  the  injurious  effects  of 
amalgam,  but  uses  the  cases  cited  as  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  sustain  the  points  he 
makes.  We  quote  below  an  extract  from 
the  paper,  and  also  give  a  letter  from  a 
physician  on  the  same  line  : 

**But  leaving  out  of  the  discussion  all  that 
might  be  said  by  those  of  us  who  differ 
as  to  the  merits  of  amalgam  as  a  filling  ma- 
terial, there  still  remains  to  claim  our  at- 
tention the  objection  which  physicians  have 
to  offer,  to  wit :  that,  because  of  the  mer- 
cury which  these  fillings  contain,  they  are 
found  to  be  continually  acting  either  as  a 
direct  poison  to  the  patient  or  as  an  obstruc- 
tion to  the  action  of  well-indicated  medi- 
cines in  the  cure  of  the  sick.  This  objection, 
if  well  founded,  is  a  most  important  one, 
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and  caDDOt  be  ignored  by  members  of  our 
profession. 

** Experience  has  taught  many  physicians 
that  it  is  often  useless  to  attempt  to  cure  a 
patient  with  a  chronic  disease  until  all 
amalgam  iillings  have  been  removed.  Ex- 
perience has  taught  the  writer  that  it  is 
useless  to  argue  with  a  patient  who  is 
determined  to  follow  the  advice  of  the 
physiciao  against  the  foolishness  of  having 
such  work  done.  Experience  has  also 
proved  to  the  writer  that  in  a  large  percent- 
age of  cases  the  removal  of  amalgams  has 
been  followed  by  results  eminently  satisfac- 
tory to  the  physician  and  patient.  It  has 
proved  that  medicines  have  a  much  quicker 
and  more  permanent  curative  effect,  and 
that  patients  go  about  among  their  friends 
telling  the  latter  to  what  the  cure  of  their 
troubles  was  due. 

'*  Whenever  interesting  cases  are  reported 
at  dental  meetings  where  marked  improve- 
ments in  or  cure  of  some  chronic  trouble 
has  followed  removal  of  amalgam  fillings, 
the  question  is  sure  to  be  asked,  '  Well, 
how  do  you  know  that  the'  cure  was  due  to 
removal  of  these  fillings?  You  cannot 
prove  that  there  is  any  free  mercury  in  the 
system,  and  until  you  can  demonstrate  this 
fact  in  some  scientific  manner  I  will  not 
believe  that  the  amalgam  fillings  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  it.' 

*'It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  present 
within  the  limits  of  a  magazine  article  an 
exhaustive  argument  showing  why  amalgam 
fillings  may  often  prove  a  source  of  evil. 
The  most  that  can  be  done  is  to  point  the 
way  to  an  intelligent  method  of  reasoning 
to  all  who  are  willing  lo  lay  aside  prejudice 
and  to  meet  the  objections  to  amalgam  from 
a  medical  standpoint  upon  their  merits,  and 
to  give  some  of  the  abundant  testimony 
which  the  writer  has  received  from  both 
physicians  and  patients,  and  which  speaks 
for  itself." 

Chicago,  III.,  Oct.  3,  1897. 
**  Dear  Dr  Taft  :— Your  favor  of  the 


1st  inst.  requesting  my  views  upon  the 
effects  of  amalgam  fillings  has  been  re- 
ceived. Presuming  that  personal  state- 
ments are  of  small  value  unless  based  upon 
demonstrable  facts,  I  shall  beg  your  indul- 
gence and  narrate  a  few  cases  from  my 
private  practice  : 

**Mrs.  C,  a  woman  of  sturdy  Massa- 
chusetts parentage,  of  exceptionally  fine 
personal  and  family  history,  consulted  me 
for  a  general  physical  breakdown.  She  wa* 
troubled  with  insomnia,  nervousness,  los& 
of  appetite,  and  an  almost  intolerable 
neuralgia  of  the  face  and  hea^l.  Her  vision 
was  considerably  disturbed.  The  case  hav- 
ing resisted  the  treatment  of  some  noted 
specialists,  I  gave  the  case  a  most  cautious 
prognosis.  An  examination  revealed  the 
presence  of  six  or  more  amalgam  fillings. 
These  were  removed,  not  without  serious* 
diflSculty.  A  prompt  and  permanent  cure 
followed.  It  is  proper  to  say  that  some 
constitutional  remedies  were  employed,  but 
I  do  not  credit  them  with  more  than  a 
secondary  influence  in  bringing  about  the 
cure.  Before  the  removal  of  the  mercurial 
fillings  no  medicine  had  given  the  slightest 
material  benefit. 

**  This  case  is  fairly  representative  of  a 
score  of  others  all  coming  within  rav 
personal  knowledge,  with  the  details  of 
which  I  need  not  weary  you  by  repeating 
at  length.  I  have  known  exhausting  facial 
neuralgias,  sympathetic  errors  of  vision, 
chronic  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth  and  various  incurable 
symptoms  of  a  constitutional  character  to 
disappear  as  if  by  magic  upon  the  removal 
of  the  exciting  cause,  namely,  one  or  more 
amalgam  fillings." 

Judging  from  the  energy  which  Dr.  Taft 
displays  in  this  effort,  we  may  look  for  a 
genuine  war  on  amalgam  from  this  stand- 
point, but  the  fact  remains  that,  whereas 
in  olden  times,  dentists  would  use  a  few 
filings  from  a  silver  dollar,  and  later 
would    buy   one-half  ounce  or  one  or  two 
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ounces  of  prepared  alloy,  they  now  gen- 
erally buy  it  by  the  four  ounces,  and  many 
dealers  make  a  specialty  of  selling  it  in 
packages  of  that  size.  If  it  is  an  evil  it  is 
ii  growing  one,  but  a  popular  practice, 
and  the  man  who  stays  the  tide  must  do  it 
by  inventing  a  substitute  which  will  super- 
cede it  as  a  permanent  plastic  filling. 

Atkinson. 

[We  call  our  associates'  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Dr.  Chas.  H.  Taft  is  a  homeopath, 
of  whom  there  are  none  in  Spain  nor 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,,  because 
from  these  two  places  on  the  globe,  mer- 
cury is  obtained,  and  as  they  cannot  de- 
stroy the  mines,  they  won't  live  in  the 
neighlwrhood  of  them.  Catching.] 


HYQIENE. 


Vergil  says  of  jEsculapius : 

**  Then  Jove,  incensed  that  man  should  rise 
From  darkness  to  the  upper  skies, 
The  leech  that  wrought  such  healing,  hurled 
With  lightning  down  to  Pluto's  world.-' 

Perhaps  his  daughter  Hygeia  met  a 
similar  fate,  but  the  writers  of  ancient 
days  failed  to  tell  us  about  it. 

A  little  serious  thought  and  careful 
investigation  teach  us  that  nature's  laws  are 
<!orrect  and  must  not  be  violated  except  at 
great  cost  to  the  wayward. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Cheadle  says  :  **A  large  pro- 
portion of  diseases  of  early  life,  some  of  the 
most  fatal  and  some  of  the  most  lasting  in 
their  influence  have  their  origin  in  errors 
of  diet " 

Milk  from  the  mother's  breast  is  nature's 
food  for  an  infant  and  is  the  ideal  type. 
Whether  it  is  obtainable  in  a  normal  state 
or  in  sufBcient  quantity  is  a  question  worthy 
the  careful  consideration  of  a  practical 
physician.  Iii  a  normal  state  it  contains 
everything  essential  to  perfect,  healthy  diet. 
Common  error's  are,  giving  cow's  milk, 
which  forms  too  much   solid   curd  in   the 

icate   stomach,  causing  irritation,  over- 


taxing the  muscular  power  of  the  stomach 
and  deranging  the  nervous  system.  Veg- 
etable products  are  also  to  be  kept  from 
infants  or  children  prior  to  the  eruption  of 
the  teeth,  and  all  products  under  a  state  of 
fermentation  or  decomposition. 

While  the  elementary  constituents  of  food 
for  the  infant  and  adult  are  the  same,  the 
form  and  proportions  vary.  That  element 
which  is  necessary  to  keep  an  organism 
alive  is  necessary  in  a  larger  proportion  to 
form  it. 

Nature  suggests  the  change  of  form. 
When  the  teeth  are  erupting  and  the 
salivary  glands  begin  to  excrete,  the  peris- 
taltic action  asserts  its  functions  and  a 
desire  to  bite  is  formed.  Food  of  a  more 
solid  consistency  should  be  provided,  though 
let  it  be  thoroughly  understood  that  this 
change  is  to  be  gradual  from  liquid  to  solid, 
or  the  shock  might  impair  the  organs  of 
digestion.  We  grow;  we  do  not  make 
sudden  transformations. 

Again,  nature  replaces  the  deciduous 
teeth  with  a  more  perfect  set,  assuring  us 
further  that  a  still' more  solid  food  is  antic- 
ipated. The  muscles  of  mastication  are 
stronger,  the  excretions  more  abundant  and 
the  power  to  throw  off  extraneous  matter 
greater. 

The  other  essentials  for  health  are  sun- 
light, temperature,  exercise,  pure  water, 
fresh  air,  and  rest.  The  last  not  often 
neglected. 

iSo  long  as  we  spend  the  entire  time  in- 
doors, never  allowing  nature's  antiseptic 
sunlight  to  strike  us  with  its  inspiring, 
cleansing  rays,  we  may  not  expect  to  enjoy 
the  healthy  functions  from  the  skin. 

So  long  as  we  subject  our  bodies  to  the 
tortures  of  clothing  that  is  only  tolerated 
because  *^  it's  style  ";  so  long  as  we  continue 
to  subject  ourselves  to  the  sudden  transitions 
from  a  temperature  of  100°  to  that  of  30° 
and  vice  versa,  we  may  not  hope  to  escape 
rheumatics  and  lung  affections. 

So   long  as   we  put   forth   no   physical 
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energy  calliDg  into  play  all  the  muscles  of 
the  body,  weakness  and  atrophy,  laziness 
and  dyspepsia  should  not  surprise  us. 

So  long  as  we  drink  from  questionable 
fountains  or  contaminated  streams  and  are 
even  less  careful  as  to  the  water  in  which 
we  bathe,  we  should  not  complain  if  infec- 
tions come. 

The  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  have 
formed,  according  to  nature,  a  great  part- 
nership whereby  each  is  mutually  dependent 
on  the  other.  Both  classes  breathe.  The 
carbonic  acid  gas  which  the  animal  exhales 
is  inhaled  by  the  vegetable.  The  oxygen 
the  vegetable  exhales  is  inhaled  by  the 
animal  ;<  thus  is  life  maintained.  So  long 
as  we  are  strangers  to  our  partners  and 
inhale  noxious  gases,  we  may  not  wonder 
that  we  are  pale  and  anemic.  Frequent 
visits  to  the  woods  will  invigorate. 

Finally,  listen  to  nature,  obey  her  laws, 
and  let  Hygeia  reign  again. 

W.  H.  Weaver. 


NOTICE  FROM  SOUTHERN 
BRANCH. 


Editor  Dental  Weekly. 

Please  direct  the  attention  of  the  officers 
of  the  different  State  societies  in  the  divis- 
ion known  as  **the  South"  to  Standing 
Resolution  10  of  the  National  Dental  Asso- 
ciation, which  reads  as  follows : 

*' Besoluedy  That  the  secretary  or  other 
officer  of  each  society  sending  delegates  to 
this  Association  is  expected  to  make  a  gen- 
eral report  of  the  work  done  by  the  society 
it  represents  during  the  year,  giving  the 
subjects  ef  the  papers  read  before  them  and 
digests  of  the  same,  and  to  send  said  reports 
to  the  secretary  of  this  Association  at  least 
three  weeks  before  the  date  of  each  annual 
meeting." 

The  lack  of  information  on  the  part  of 
the  main  body  of  the  profession  in  regard 
to  the  National  Association  and  the 
Southern  Branch,  is  so  appalling  that  it  has 


been  decided  to  have  printed  a  small  edition 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  Southern  Branch, 
as  revised  and  adopted  at  St.  Augustine. 

I  have  by  nature  a  great  deal  of  patience, 
but  some  of  the  letters  I  receive  are  very 
trying.  For  instance  one  prominent  mem- 
ber  arraigns  me  for  making  a  mistake  in 
that  I  have  used  in  my  letter-heads  the 
title  ^*  Southern  Branch  of  the  National 
Dental  Association  "  in  place  of  '*  Southern 
Dental  Association,"  and  suggests  that  I 
discard  this  paper  and  have  printed  another 
lot !  Not  having  been  present  at  St.  Au- 
gustine, and  evidently  not  having  read  your 
issue  of  March  10  (p.  326),  he  was  not 
aware  that  the  name  used  by  me  was  that 
adopted  in  the  revision  of  the  Constitution. 
Just  previous  to  the  reception  of  that  letter 
I  was  the  recipient  of  a  very  caustic  letter 
from  another  gentleman,  saying  that  as  a 
Branch  of  the  National  we  were  not  acting 
fairly  in  using  the  old  Constitution  of  the 
Southern  Dental  Association.  Not  having 
been  present  at  the  St.  Augustine  meeting, 
and  not  having  read  the  issue  of  your 
journal  referred  to,  he  did  not  know  that 
the  constitution  of  the  old  Southern  Asso- 
ciation had  been  thoroughly  revised,  bring- 
ing it  quite  ip  harmony  with  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  National  Association. 

It  was  not  intended  to  print  the  revised 
constitution  until  after  the  meeting  at 
Omaha  in  view  of  possible  changes  that 
may  be  made  at  that  meeting  necessitating 
a  further  revision. 

But  there  seems  to  be  such  a  necessity 
for  information  and  enlightenment  that  the 
committee  has  decided  to  distribute  a  lim- 
ited edition  of  the  constitution  as  revised 
and  adopted  at  St.  Augustine. 

In  the  meantime  I  recommend  a  closer 
study  of  the  Constitution  of  the  National 
with  which  that  of  the  Southern  Branch 
harmonizes  closely.     Respectfully, 

Wm.  Ernest  Walkkr, 
President  S.  Branch  Nat.  Den.  Association^ 

Pass  Christian,  Miss.,  June  20,  1698. 
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AT  LAST  I 


After  long  years  of  discussion  in  the  va- 
rious dental  orgaiDizations  throughout  the 
country,  the  appointment  of  dental  surgeons 
to  the  army  has  had  a  happy  culmination  in 
the  final  introduction  of  a  bill  in  Congress 
looking  to  this  end. 

The  honor  of  being  the  first  to  introduce 
such  a  measure  belongs  to  Congressman 
Otey,  of  Virginia,  the  dear  old  State  from 
whence  have  come  so  many  champions  of 
human  rights. 

The  original  text  of  the  bill  is  as  follows : 

A     BILL    TO    ESTABLISH    A   DENTAL    CORPS, 
UNITED   STATES   ARMY. 

*  *  Be  it  enacted  by  tJie  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  Hie  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled^  That  there  shall  be 
an  increa^  in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the 
United  States  Army  of  a  dental  corps,  to  be 
composed  of  one  surgeon  dentist  to  each 
brigade  with  the  rank  of  major,  and  one 
surgeon  deutist  to  each  regiment  with  rank 
of  captain ;  provided,  that  each  one  of 
the  foregoing  dentists  shall  be  graduates  of 
reputable  dental  colleges  and  shall  have  been 
in  full  practice  of  dentistry  continuously 
for  the  past  five  years. 

"That  the  time  of  service,  promotions, 
pay,  allowances,  retirements,  and  so  forth, 
be  governed  by  the  rules  now  in  force  in  the 
Medical  Corps. 

**  That  all  supplies  be  furnished  the  den- 
tists by  the  same  board  and  in  the  same 
manner  that  supplies  are  furnished  to  the 
Medical  Corps." 

As  it  now  stands  the  bill  is  not  a  perfect 
one.  One  serious  omission  we  note  is  that 
the  navy  is  not  included  as  a  beneficiary. 
This,  doubtless,  is  an  oversight,  but  one 
easily  corrected. 

Another  objectionable  feature  seenis  to  be 
the  appointment  of  all  majors  and  captains 
by  the  president.  This  is  where  the  politi- 
cian could  get  in  his  work.  Brigade  sur- 
geons should  have  had  at  least  ten  years* 


practice  after  graduation,  and  should.be 
selected  by  the  president  for  their  well 
recognized  ability  eiiher  as  operators,  oral 
surgeons  and  niedianical  dentists.  Those  in 
turn  to  constitute  a  board  of  examiners  be- 
fore whom  applicants  for  regimental  sur- 
geons, with  rank  of  captain,  should  apply 
for  admission. 

We  would  not  be  understood  as  criticizing 
in  an  offensive  sense.  On  the  contrary,  we 
have  simply  pointed  out  what  we  conceive  to 
be  minor  errors.  If  the  bill  in  its  present 
shape  becomes  a  law,  we  shall  be  only  too 
happy  to  hail  it  as  a  forerunner  of  something 
even  better  in  the  near  future.  As  for  Hon. 
Mr.  Otey,  he  has  the  thanks  and  gratitude 
of  the  profession  not  only  in  America,  but 
throught  the  world,  for  his  unselfish  and 
patriotic  attitude  in  furthering  the  efficiency 
of  the  National  Guard. 

It  now  becomes  the  duty  of  every  dentist 
to  rally  to  the  support  of  this  bill  by  writing 
to  his  immediate  representative  urging  him 
to  \vork  and  vote  for  its  passage. 

Do  this  at  once  without  a  raoment'rs  delay  I 

J.  A.  Chapple. 


To  Repair  Vulcanite. 

To  properly  repair  vulcanite,  in  my 
opinion,  there  is  only  one  way  to  leave  a 
neat-looking  and  substantial  job. 

Make  your  model,  remove  the  teeth  each 

side  of  break  ;  take  your  saw  and  remove 

the   palatine  portion  to  within  one-fourth 

inch  of  teeth  ;   remove  the   glossy   surface 

and  roughen  with  chisel ;  wax  up  and  invest 

in  the  usual  way;  separate,  wash  out  the 

wax  clean;    with   hot  spatula   burn   small 

pieces  of  rubber  to  the  old  rubber  ;  when 

packed  vul.   fifty  minutes,  cool,  clean  up, 

and  when  finished  you  have  a  neat  and 

substantial  repair.  If  the  plate  was  a  little 
loose  make  a  bead  across  the  posterior 
boarder  of  plate.  Keith. 

Rhinelander,  Wis. 

Have  you  made  as  much  out  of  yourself 
as  could  have  been  made  out  of  you  ? 
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The  Tennessee  Meeting. 


From  the  bill  of  fare  sent  out,  our  Ten- 
nessee friends  will  have  a  royal  feast  at 
Lookout  Mountain,  July  5th. 

The  pubject-matter  of  the  papers  to  be 
read  and  clinics  had,  are  real,  live  questions 
of  the  hour,  and  those  fellows  know  how 
to  handle  them,  too. 

We  are  told  that  Crawford,  Beach,  Cook, 
Gray,  Morgan,  Kichards,  Mewborn,  Noel, 
Brabson,  White  and  others,  will  attend. 
That  settles  it  I  No  such  aggregation 
under  one  canvas  can  be  construed  as  a 
Quaker  meeting. 

Therefore,  if  you  have  fallen  from  grace, 
backslidden  or  degenerated  into  a  chronic 
dyspeptic,  go  up  and  mix  with  these  jolly 
good  fellows  and  they'll  put  a  few  thoughts 
into  your  head  and  take  a  kink  or  two  out 
of  vour  hide.  Chapple. 


Two  Thoughts. 


It  is  a  well  recognized  fact,  that  during 
periods  of  national  excitement,  such  as  are 
incident  to  war,  the  general  health  of  the 
non-combatants  is  comparatively  good  and 
mortality  greatly  lessened. 

If  dental  caries  is  largely  the  result  of 
neurotic  influences,  as  many  believe,  we  may 
naturally  expect  a  temporary  suspension  of 
the  ravages  of  decay  pending  the  Hiepano- 
American  war? 

When  dental  surgeons  become  fixtures  in 
the  army  and  navy,  what  a  wonderful 
medium  that  will  be  for  the  compiling  of 
statistical  data !  Give  it  a  moment's  thought 
and  you  will  appreciate  at  once  the  prac- 
tical possibilities  to  accrue  therefrom. 


On  account  of  the  Veterans'  reunion,  to 
be  held  here  July  20th,  it  would  be  well 
for  the  South  Carolina  Dental  Society  to 
change  its  time  of  meeting,  which  is  the 
same  date  as  the  reunion. 


Treating  Fissures  in  Soft  Teeth. 

Dr.  S.  G.  Perry  says,  for  many  years  it 
has  been  his  habit  with  soft  teeth  that  are 
just  erupting,  to  wash  out  the  fissures  and 
put  a  pat  of  oxyphosphate  in  them,  even  if 
they  are  not  softened  at  all.  If  they  are 
dried  out  the  filling  will  usually  stay,  even 
if  no  cutting  has  to  be  done.  This  servec^  as 
a  protection  while  the  gums  lie  over  the  en(L> 
of  the  teeth,  and  while  they  are  still  unused 
in  mastication.  When  the  tooth  gets  well 
through,  and  is  antagonized  and  used,  the 
danger  of  softening  of  the  fissure  is  greatly 
lessened.  When  the  upper  molars  are 
through  they  are   treated  in  the  same  way. 

Simple  Band  Matrix. 


Cut  a  piece  of  German  silver  polishing 

strip  long  enough  to  go  around  the  tooth, 

punch  a  hole  in  each  end.     Get  a  key-ring, 

of  the  kind  with  abutting  ends,  and  file  the 

ends  to  points  to  fit  the  holes  in  the  strip ; 

pass  the  strip  around   the  tooth,  open  the 

ring  with  clamp  forceps,  insert  the   points 

in  the  holes  in  the  band,  let  the  ring  spring 

back,  which  will  tighten  the  band  around 

the  tooth  and  hold  it  in  position. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Steele. 
Estherville,  Iowa. 


For  Acute  Colic. 


For  the  acute   colic   so  frequently   met 

with,  resulting  from  indiscretion  in  diet,  try 

the  following : 

R    Chloroform i dr.  jas. 

Tr.  opii  deodorat dr,  j. 

CHmphorse grs.  xv. 

Ol.  cajaputi         dr.  j. 

Aquaa q.  s.  ad.  oz.  ij. 

M.  Sig.     Tea«pooaful  every   hour  or  two. — 
Med,  Record, 


A  two  per  cent,  solution  of  formalin  in 
alcohol   will  disinfect  instruments.      Thev 

■ 

can  be  laid  away  wet  without  rusting. 

L.  V^AN  Orden. 
San  Francisco. 
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Fads  and  Faddists. 


That  the  professions  have  fads  is  not  un- 
known to  many.  The  subdivisions  of  medi- 
cine and  surgery  will  **  fad"'  a  thing  and  run 
it  for  all  it  is  worth  for  a  while,  then  there 
comes  an  apparent  reaction,  and  the  pendu- 
lum swings  almost  as  far  the  other  way.  It 
is  right  hard  to  retain  an  equipoise  during 
such  times,  and  few,  comparatively,  do  so. 
Almost  every  individual  dentist  has  a  fad 
of  pome  kind,  and  at  times  one  or  more  are 
brought  prominently  before  the  profession. 
Prominent  men,  and  journals  as  well,  will 
take  hold  of  them,  and  for  a  while  scarcely 
anything  else  is  heard  but  the  fadded  thing. 
Sometimes  good  results  come  from  fads.  If 
in  no  other  way,  they  cause  some  people  to 
think,  which  act  will  cause  the  promulga- 
tion of  an  idea  or  thought  that  leads  to  good 
and  lasting  results. 

Again,  fads,  when  they  have  run  their 
course,  teach  by  experience,  and  such  les- 
sons are  not  easily  forgotten  ;  but  the  inves- 


tigation put  forth  by  some  who  are  carried 
with  the  whirl  and  stranded  on  the  shore  of 
despair  often  points  the  way  out  of  a  danger 
to  others,  and  to  a  more  reasonable  pro- 
cedure. As  an  illustration,  the  putting 
into  active  and  indiscriminate  practice,  a 
few  years  back,  by  the  medical  profession, 
that  part  of  the  Mosaic  law  relating  to  cir- 
cumcision. It  was  merely  a  fad  for  a  while, 
but  to  the  thoughtful  and  reasoning,  the 
benefits  in  a  majority  of  cases  changed  a  fad 
to  an  absolute  necessity. 

To  do  something  new  often  leads  the 
young  and  inexperienced  into  the  fadding 
of  methods  which  often  are  valuable,  but 
which  require  mature  judgment  for  their 
proper  execution. 

How  perfectly  familiar  the  copper-amal- 
gam fad  is  to  the  reader !  It  required  the 
greatest  amount  of  conservatism  to  with- 
stand the  onslaughts  of  this,  the  fad  of  fads. 
Then  there  came  the  "  Herbst  method," 
when  manufactureis  put  thousands  of  dol- 
lars into  the  new  instruments  that  were  re- 
quired to  practice  this  fad.  The  journals 
teemed  with  it,  the  societies  gloated  over  it ; 
only  occasionally  would  be  heard  the  well- 
poised  warning  against  it.  Everything 
seemed  to  be  pell-mell,  all  going  Herbst- 
ward.  Where  now  is  the  method  and  the 
instruments  ? 

Then  came  cataphoresis.  Factories  were 
putting  out  the  best  machines  all  over  the 
country,  every  man  who  had  used  it  rushed 
into  print  and  before  societies.  Now  one  of 
the  leaders  says  he  thought  he  knew  some- 
thing about  it,  but  finds,  after  experience^ 
that  he  does  not,  and  declares  that  the  per- 
fect machine  has  yet  to  be  made. 

The  results  of  cataphoresis  are  sometimes 
wonderful,  and  sometimes  disastrous.  It 
requires  the  thinking,  conservative  man — 
the  one  who  neither  rushes  into  print  nor 
before  the  society — to  get  out  of  it  what 
there  is  in  it.  The  impetuous  fellow,  who 
takes  one  fad  to-day  and  casts  it  away  for 
another  to-morrow,  is  ready  to  stand  and 
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declare  that  there  is  nothing  in  cataphoreais, 
while  the  equipoised  man  is  obtaining  from 
it  reasonably  good  results. 

The  Frenchman,  with  all  of  his  enthusi- 
asm, sent  word  that  salol  was  the  root-filling 
material.  The  faddists  rushed  in  and  sang 
its  praise  aloud,  the  echoes  reverberating 
from  shore  back  to  shore.  The  man  of  equi- 
poise stood  still,  and  can  now  say  with 
truth,  •*!  told  you  so." 

And  so  it  will  be  till  time  is  no  more. 
The  faddist  will  stand  forth  ;  he  will  find  fol- 
lowers, because  but  few  people  stop  to  think 
and  to  reason  about  a  thing. 

Crown  and  bridge- work  came  along. 
Whoop!  hurrah!  The  yell  was  raised,  a 
mad  rush  was  made,  the  equipoised  were 
knocked  out  of  the  way  as  so  much  rubbish, 
and  on  they  went.  Now  see  them  and  hear 
them  say,  *'  It's  a  good  thing,  but  will  not 
do  for  all  cases ;  judgment  must  be  exercised 
in  its  use.'' 

After  all,  the  equipoised  man  is  the  one 
who  stands  at  the  helm,  and  to  him  we  must 
always  look  for  a  safe  landing. 

Two  Ways. 

Here  is  the  way,  says  the  Atlantic  Medical 
Weekly f  a  physician  on  the  convention  floor 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  told 
about  a  patient  comiug  to  pay  a  bill : 

**  One  day  my  office  boy  reported  to  me 
in  my  private  office  that  there  was  a  gentle- 
man in  my  reception-room  who  wished  to 
pay  a  bill  which  my  secretary  had  sent  him 
gome  time  previous." 

The  above  analyzed,  means  : 

1.  That  the  phys^ician  kept  an  office  boy. 

2.  That  he  had  a  private  office. 
J>.  That  he  had  a  reception-room. 
4.  That  he  employed  a  secretary. 
0.  That  he  was  a  d n  fool. 

That  is  one  way  of  saying  a  thing  in  con- 
ventions, so  as  to  slick  on  the  agony  as 
thick  as  pos!«ible.  Here  is  the  other  and 
right  way  to  state  such  a  case,  but  fools 
won't  learn  it. 


''  A  gentleman  called  to  pay  his  hill.'* 

It  is  rather  restful  to  know  that  dental 
conventions  do  not  contain  all  the  fools — the 
quack  professionals. 

We  have  heard  a  quack  professional  den- 
tist say  :  *'  I  was  called  upon,  in  my  office,  a 
few  days  since  by  Mr.  Bigdollar,  who  is  the 
wealthiest  man  in  town,  and  who  lives  in 
the  finest  house  on  Silk  Stocking  Row,  and 
who  keeps  the  finest  team  of  any  one,  who 
is  a  regular  patron  of  mine,  having  been 
sent  to  me  by  Judge  Look  wise,  who,  yoo 
know,  is  the  finest  jurist  in  the  State ;  and 
who  married  Miss  Grecian  Von  Bender,  for 
whom  I  have  been  operating  a  long  time, 
and  who  thinks  so  much  of  my  services  that 
she  has  sent  me  General  Whackaway,  who 
by-the-by,  is  a  most  elegant  gentleman,  and 
I  have  invited  him  to  become  a  member  of 
our  club  " 

The  ink-well  is  dry,  we  can't  continue. 
But,  oh  !  how  disgusting  such  is.  To  hear 
some  talk,  they  never  operate  for  any  but 
bankers,  generals,  and  retired  capitalists. 


It  Was  a  Success. 


The  plan  of  conducting  the  clinics  at  the 
recent  Georgia  State  meeting  was  a  success, 
and  as  we  predicted  or  rather  expressed  the 
hope,  in  our  brief  account  of  it,  clinics  here- 
after shouM  be  given  in  no  other  way. 

Dr.  E.  P.  Beadles,  of  Virginia,  in  the 
Cosmos  of  '07,  outlined  and  urged  thi? 
method  and  endeavored  to  have  it  prac- 
tically carried  out  at  8t.  Augustine,  but  for 
some  reason  failed  of  the  co-operation  of 
those  in  charge  of  the  clinics 

The  plan  took  firm  root  in  Georgia,  and 
will  no  doubt  he  observed  in  all  future 
meetings.  j.  a.  c. 


We  are  sending  four  consecutive  sample 
copies  to  some  of  our  friends.  At  the  end 
of  the  time  we  believe  thev  will  become  »o 
interested  in  receiving  a  dental  journal 
weekly,  that  thev  will  order  it  to  be  con- 
tinned  indefinitely. 
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Unique    Professional    Beginning.         Dentists  in  Army  and  Navy. 


Strong  characters  come  sometimes  from 
email  begioniags.  This  i^  surely  illustrated 
in  the  following  sketch  of  Dr.  S.  B.  Palm- 
er's professional  life,  which  we  take  from 
the  Dominion  Dental  Journal : 

**Dr.  Palmer  was  born  in  1822.  In  1847 
he  worked  on  the  farm  wh^re  he  was  born, 
about  three  miles  from  the  nearest  village, 
where  he  availed  himself  of  the  common 
school  advantages,  and  afterwards  entered 
the  academy.  The  circumstances  which  led 
him  to  choose  dentistry  as  a  profession  were 
unique  and  suggestive  of  his  character.  He 
needed  artificial  teeth.  He  had  never  seen 
a  dentist,  excepting  the  itinerant,  whose 
chief  business  was  extracting.  Knowing  a 
neighbor  who  wore  a  silver  plate,  he  exam- 
ined it  and  went  to  Syracuse,  where  in  a 
druggist's  a  dental  depot  was  kept,  and  in- 
quired for  some  works  on  dentistry.  The 
only  one  he  found  was  '  Goddard  on  the 
Human  Teeth,'  published  in  1844,  but  the 
price,  five  dollars,  deterred  him  from  imme- 
diate purchase.  After  a  while  he  had  saved 
the  money,  bought  the  book — which  he  still 
retains  as  a  valuable  memento — and  started 
to  study  it,  with  the  single  object  of  making 
a  plate  for  himself.  Following  the  illus- 
trated instructions  for  the  manufacture  of  a 
narrow  metal  plate  with  clasps,  he  reduced  a 
silver  half  dollar  to  the  right  gauge  on  an 
anvil.  With  the  aid  of  the  drug  clerk  he 
selected  the  necessary  plain  teeth,  and  in 
about  seven  months  afterwards,  after  vari- 
ous vicissitudes,  he  had  the  set  of  nine  teeth 
fitted  and  finished  by  himself,  quite  equal  to 
anything  of  the  kind  that  could  be  made 
to-day." 


We  are  pleased  to  announce  Dr.  T.  P. 
Hinman,  of  this  city,  as  a  coeditor  of  The 
Weekly.  Those  who  do  not  know  Dr. 
Hinman  will  know  him. 

Benjamin  Franklin  said  an  investment  in 
knowledge  always  pays  the  best  interest. 


Editor  of  the  Ameriean  Dental  Weekly : 

I  think  it  of  the  utmost  importance  to  our 
soldiers  in  the  field  to  have  the  services 
of  skilled  dental  surgeons,  and  shall  act 
promptly  on  your  suggestion  to  inform  our 
representative  in  Congress  my  reasons  for 
such  a  bill. 

Those  of  the  dental  profession  that  served 
on  either  side  of  our  late  war  know  how 
bungling  they  were  served  when  the  teeth 
were  at  fault,  and  the  soldier  was  lucky 
that  lost  only  one  tooth  from  sensitive  dentiney 
when  he  applied  to  his  regimental  surgeon 
for  relief  from  an  aching  molar. 

I  surely  would  have  died  from  abscess 
of  maxillary  sinus  during  the  war,  if  I 
had  not  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  skillful  den- 
tist in  a  town  where  I  had  been  sent  as  unfit 
for  duty.  **  Neuralgia  from  exposure,*'  was 
my  ailment  on  hospital  record. 

All   dentists  know    that    not   one    in   a 

hundred  of  physicians  know  a  solitary  thing 

in  regard  to  teeth  and  the  many  diseases 

associated  therewith.     Truly  yours, 

G.  M  Williams. 
Maysville,  Ky. 


Consumption  Cure. 


We  have  all  read  of  Dr.  Murphy's  treat- 
ment for  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Here  is 
a  most  concise  statement  of  his  method 
taken  from  an  editorial  in  the  jNVm'  York 
Medical  Journal,  June  25  : 

The  recent  address  of  Dr.  Murphy,  of 
Chicago,  before  the  Section  of  Surgery  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  was  a 
most  notable  contribution  to  the  subject  of 
pulmonary  surgery.  The  addree**  was  read 
only  in  abstract,  and  it  is  to  but  one  feature 
of  it  that  we  are  now  going  to  call  atten- 
tion, namely,  the  part  relating  to  the  treat- 
ment of  tuberculous  disease  of  the  lung  by 
compression  of  the  organ.  As  we  under- 
stand   the    matter.    Dr.  Murphy  proceeds- 
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upon  the  aesumptioD  that  a  tuberculous 
lesion  of  the  lung,  like  one  of  a  joint,  for 
-example,  may  ordinarily  be  healed  quite 
readily  by  securing  immobility,  functional 
rest,  of  the  affected  part.  In  pursuance  of 
this  idea  he  immobilizes  the  lung  by  com- 
pressing it,  crowding  it  back  upon  its  hilum, 
establishing  a  sort  of  artificial  atelectasis. 
This  he  accomplishes  by  injecting  a  quan- 
tity of  nitrogen  into  the  pleural  sac.  Ni- 
trogen, he  finds,  neither  exerts  any  un- 
toward effect  upon  the  pleura  nor  is  ab- 
sorbed to  any  appreciable  extent ;  it  simply 
keeps  the  pleura  distended  and  the  pulmo- 
nary tissue  compressed.  It  is  said  that 
during  the  continuance  of  this  compression 
the  patient  feels  remarkably  free  from  the 
symptoms  that  had  previously  preyed  upon 
him. 

The  gas  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  pleura 
for  a  period  of  several  weeks,  and  then  it 
is  withdrawn.  In  a  goodly  number  of  in- 
fltances  the  symptoms  do  not  return,  and 
the  inference  is  drawn  that  the  disease  has 
been  overcome.  The  lung  again  becomes 
aerated  and  expands  almost  if  not  quite  to 
its  normal  size.  If,  on  the  removal  of  the 
nitrogen,  the  morbid  symptoms  return, 
more  of  the  gas  is  thrown  into  the  pleura 
and  kept  imprisoned  there  for  another  term 
of  weeks.  It  is  said  that  this  second  in- 
jection is  by  no  means  always  found  neces- 
sary, and  that  when  it  is  called  for  it  almost 
invariably  suffices  for  the  cure  of  the  dis- 
-e&se  in  that  lung.  Then  the  other  lung  is 
treated  in  the  same  way. 

Dental  surgery  is  now  represented  in  the 
<.Teneral  Council  of  Medical  Education  and 
Registration  of  England.  The  Crown  nom- 
inated Mr.  Charles  S.  Tomes,  F.R.S  , 
F.R.C.H.,  L.D.S.,  for  the  position.  He 
was  elected  for  five  years.  This  is  the  first 
time  that  a  dental  surgeon  has  held  a 
])ositiou  in  the  Council. 

Try  the  inhalation  of  vinegar  for  vom- 
iting after  anesthesia. 


Cheek  vs.  Nerve. 


**It's  idiotic  to  use  the  words  *cheek*  and 
*  nerve'  as  if  they  meant  the  same.  Cheek 
is  no  more  nerve  than  beauty  is  brain.  A 
man  mfty  have  both,  but  it's  not  usual. 
Cheek  is  active.  Nerve  is  passive.  Cheek 
needs  a  mouth.  Nerve  very  seldom  use^ 
one,  and  then  <Mily  to  shut  it.  Cheek  talks 
and  acts.  Nerve  thinks,  waits  and  achieves 
Cheek  is  sometimes  admirable  in  its  ends, 
but  is  usually  offiensive  in  its  means.  Nerve 
is  never  offfensive.  Don't  ever  think  a  man 
necessarily  lacks  nerve  just  because  he 
doesn't  ask  for  what  he  wants.  His  for- 
bearance may  be  the  best  proof  of  his  ner\'e. 
A  cheeky  man  compares  with  a  nerv}-  one 
as  a  sprinter  of  a  hundred  yards'  dash  com- 
pares with  a  twenty- mile-go  as-you-plea-^ 
runner.  Cheek  is  sometimes  a  blessing  and 
sometimes  a  curse.  Nerve  is  always  a  bless- 
ing. In  these  days,  when  'faking'  is  a  fine 
art,  cheek  has  a  better  chance  to  win  finan- 
cial success  than  nerve  has,  I  think.  But, 
though  nerve  may  die  poor,  it  probably 
dies  happy." — Penny  Magazine. 


The  Tri-State  Meeting. 


This  idea  was  frequently  agitated  at  the 
recent  Georgia  meeting  and  would  have 
assumed  tangible  shape  but  for  the  consid- 
eration of  important  society  business.  The 
consensus  of  opinion  was  in  favor  of  such 
a  scheme,  and  we  take  the  liberty  to  invite 
our  immediate  sister  States  to  consider  the 
proposition,  assuring  them  that  Georgia 
will  gladly  cooperate  with  them. 

J.  A.  c. 


An  Aid  in  Cylinder  Filling. 

Dr.  L.  C.  F.  Hugo,  in  making  non- 
cohesive  cylinder  fillings,  uses  a  small  rub- 
ber pellet,  which  is  pressed  down  on  the  first 
cylinders  placed  in  the  cavity  ;  pressure  is 
made  on  the  bit  of  rubber,  which  carries  the 
gold  closely  and  firmly  to  its  place. 
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A  BILL  BEFORE  OONGBESS. 


The  following  is  the  bill  now  before  the 
Senate  and  House  committees,  relating  to 
patents  in  dentistry. 

Write  to  your  congressmen  and  senators 
and  urge  them  to  support  the  bill.  Write 
to  one  or  more  of  the  committeemen  named 
below,  who  are  considering  the  measure, 
urging  them  to  report  favorably. 

Say,  doctor  ;  this  matter  is  your  personal 
business,  so  throw  of!  your  indifference  and 
act  for  the  interest  of  the  profession  and  the 
public.  Don't  act  in  **a  public  and  profes- 
sion be  damned"  way.  Read  the  bill  and 
write. 

If  this  becomes  a  law  it  will  stop  the 
patenting  of  methods  of  treating  oral  le- 
sions. It  does  not  prevent  the  patenting  of 
mechanical  devices  or  appliances.  It's  a 
good  thing.  Let's  do  our  best  for  its  pas- 
sage. 

THE    BILL.. 

Amending  the  statutes  relating  to  patents, 
relieving  medical  and  dental  practitioners 
from  unjust  burdens  imposed  by  patentees 
holding  patents  covering  methods  and  de- 
vices for  treating  human   diseases,  ail- 
ments and  disabilities. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Bepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  Assembled,  That  sec- 
tion forty-eight  hundred  and  eighty-six  of 
the  Kevised  Statutes  be,  and  the  same  here- 
by is,  amended  by  adding  thereto  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph : 

''But  no  patent  shall  be  granted  upon 
any  art  of  treating  human  disease,  or  ail- 


ment, or  disability,  or  upon  any  device 
adapted  to  be  used  in  the  treatment  of 
human  disease  or  disability,  or  attached  to 
the  human  body  and  used  as  a  substitute 
for  any  lost  part  thereof,  or  upon  any  art  of 
making  such  device,  unless  such  device  is 
adapted  to  be  put  on  the  market  and  sold 
substantially  complete  and  ready  for  use 
or  attachment,"  so  that  such  section  shall 
read  as  follows : 

Sec.  4886.  Any  person  who  has  invent- 
ed or  discovered  any  new  and  useful  art, 
machine,  manufacture  or  composition  of 
matter,  or  any  new  and  useful  improvement 
thereof,  not  known  or  used  by  others  in 
this  country  before  his  invention  or  dis- 
covery thereof,  and  not  patented  or  de- 
scribed in  any  printed  publication  in  this  or 
any  foreign  country  before  his  invention  or 
discovery  thereof,  or  more  than  two  years 
prior  to  his  application,  and  not  in  public 
use  or  on  sale  in  this  country  for  more 
than  two  years  prior  to  his  application, 
unless  the  same  is  proved  to  have  been 
abandoned,  may,  upon  payment  of  the 
fees  required  by  law  and  other  due  proceed- 
ings had,  obtain  a  patent  therefor. 

''  But  no  patent  shall  be  granted  upon 
any  art  of  treating  human  disease,  or  ail- 
ment, or  disability,  or  upon  any  device 
adapted  to  be  used  in  the  treatment  of  hu- 
man disease  or  disabilitv,  or  attached  to  the 
human  body  and  used  as  a  substitute  for 
any  lost  part  thereof,  or  upon  any  art  of 
making  such  device,  unless  such  device  is 
adapted  to  be  put  on  the  market  and  sold 
substantially  complete  and  ready  for  use  or 
attachment." 
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Sec.  2.  That  section  forty-nine  hundred 
and  twenty- one  of  the  Revised  Statutes  be, 
and  the  same  hereby  is,  amended  by  adding 
thereto  the  following  paragraph  : 

*^  Nor  shall  any  suit  or  action  be  main- 
tained for  the  infringement  of  any  patent 
for  an  art  of  treating  human  disease,  or 
ailment,  or  disability,  or  for  any  patent  for 
any  device  adapted  to  be  used  in  the  treat- 
ment of  human  disability,  ailment,  or  dis- 
ease, or  attached  to  the  human  body  and 
used  as  a  substitute  for  a  lost  part  thereof, 
or  an  art  of  making  such  device,  unless  it 
appears  that  such  device  can  be  made  and 
put  on  the  market  substantially  complete 
and  ready  for  use  or  attachment,"  so  that 
said  section  shall  read  as  follows  : 

**  Sec.  4921.  That  the  several  courts 
vested  with  jurisdiction  of  cases  arising 
under  the  patent  laws  shall  have  power  to 
grant  injunctions  according  to  the  course 
and  principles  of  courts  of  equity,  to  pre- 
vent the  violation  of  any  right  secured  by 
patent,  on  such  terms  as  the  court  may 
deem  reasonable ;  and  upon  a  decree  being 
rendered  in  any  such  case  for  an  infringe- 
ment the  complainant  shall  be  entitled  to 
recover,  in  addition  to  the  profits  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  defendant,  the  damages 
the  complainant  has  sustained  thereby;  and 
the  court  shall  assess  the  same  or  cause  the 
same  to  be  assessed  under  its  direction. 
And  the  court  shall  have  the  same  power  to 
increase  such  damages,  in  its  discretion,  as 
is  given  to  increase  the  damages  found  by 
verdicts  in  actions  in  the  nature  of  actions 
of  trespass  upon  the  case. 

**  But  in  any  suit  or  action  brought  for 
the  infringement  of  any  patent  there  shall 
be  no  recovery  of  profits  or  damages  for 
any  infringement  committed  more  than  six 
years  before  the  filing  of  the  bill  of  com- 
plaints or  the  issuing  of  ihe  writ  in  such 
suit  or  action,  and  this  provision  shall  ap- 
ply to  existing  causes  of  action. 

**  ^or  shall  any  suit  or  action  be  main- 
tained for  the  infringement  of  any  patent 


for  an  art  of  treating  human  disease,  or 
ailment,  or  disability,  or  for  any  patent  for 
any  device  adapted  to  be  used  in  the  treat 
ment  of  human  disability,   ailment  or  dis- 
ease,  or  attached  to  the  human  bodv  and 
used  as  a  substitute  for  a  lost  part  thereof, 
or  an  art  of  making  such  device,  unless  ii 
appears  that  such  device  can  be  made  and 
put  on  the  market  substantially  complete 
and  ready  for  use  or  attachment." 

Sec.  3.  That  this  act  shall  take  effect 
immediately  upon  its  passage,  but  the  para- 
graph added  to  section  forty-eight  hundr&i 
and  eighty-six  shall  not  be  held  to  apply  to 
any  application  for  patent  filed  priot  to  the 
passage  hereof  nor  to  patents  granted  upon 
applications  filed  prior  to  said  date;  nor 
shall  the  amendment  to  section  fortv-nioe 
hundred  and  twenty-one  affect  the  right?  of 
action  that  may  have  accrued  prior  to  the 
passage  thereof. 

SENATE  PATENT  COMMITTEE. 

Orville  H.  Piatt,  of  Connecticut. 
Jeter  C.  Pritchard,  of  North  Carolina. 
George  P.  Wetmore,  of  Rhode  Island. 
John  M.  Thurston,  of  Nebraska. 
Roger  Q,  Mills,  of  Texas. 
Stephen  R.  Mallory,  of  Florida. 
Thomas  B.  Turley,  of  Tennessee. 

HOUSE    PATENT     COMMITTEE. 

Josiah  D.  Hicks,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Edward  Sau^rhering,  of  Wisconsin. 
Winfield  S.  Kerr,  of  Ohio. 
John  M.  Mitchell,  of  New  York. 
Walter  Reeves,  of  Illinois. 
William  C.  Lovering,  of  Massachusetts. 
James  H.  Davidson,  of  Wisconsin. 
William  L.  Ward,  of  New  York. 
William  Sulzer,  of  New  York. 
Champ  Clark,  of  jNIissouri. 
Thomas  Y.  Fitzpatrick,  of  Kentucky. 
James  R  Campbell,  of  Illinois. 
Juhn  N.  Stephens,  of  Texas. 

Do  you  use  diluted  sulphuric  acid  to 
open  and  to  enlarge  canals?  If  not,  why 
not? 
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BAPID    BREATHINQ  VS.  CAT 

APHORESIS. 


Dr.  Bon  will's  rapid  breathing  process  for 
producing  analgesia  is  well  known,  and 
though  introduced  many  years  ago,  has 
found  few  advocates,  perhaps  none  of  en- 
thusiasm, outside  of  the  doctor  himself. 
But  Dr.  Bonwill  has  made  his  impress  upon 
the  dental  world,  and  his  practical  genius 
has  sparkled  before  the  profession  for  near 
a  half  century.  It  may  be  that  his  discov- 
ery on  this  line  will  meet  more  favor  when 
time  shall  lay  low  those  agencies  which  rise 
as  a  fad  and  go  down  as  a  failure,  or  per- 
haps having  real  merit  in  them,  obtain  for 
a  season  and  then  sink  to  let  a  new  one  rise, 
which  must  run  its  course  and  then  repair 
also  to  oblivion. 

Dr.  Bonwill's  faith  in  his  discovery  has 
never  faltered,  and  to-day  he  adheres  to  it 
with  the  same  enthusiasm  that  marked  the 
beginning  of  its  career,  and  not  only  that, 
but  he  disputes  absolutely  the  utility  of 
cataphoresis  as  an  obtunder  of  dentine.  His 
reasoning  against  osmosis  through  dentine 
will  hardly  hold  against  recent  cataphoric 
demonstrations,  but  it  is  well  for  the  reader 
to  see  what  he  says  and  will  prove  interest- 
ing. We  take  it  from  the  Dental  Register, 
and  give  the  extract  in  his  language  : 

**  Osmosis,  according  to  the  best  authori- 
ties, can  only  take  place  between  two  fluids 
of  dissimilar  natures  or  densities  or  gravities, 
where  a  porous  membrane  of  tissue  inter- 
venes, or  where  a  porous  porcelain  cup  is 
used,  as  where  salt  of  different  specific  gravity 
is  used  on  either  side  of  a  porous  membrane, 
when  the  fluids  will  in  a  short  time,  without 
any  electricity,  become  of  the  same  strength 
or  gravity ;  or,  in  a  Bunsen  battery,  where 
the  porous  porcelain  cup  that  holds  the 
bichromate  solution,  or  nitric  acid,  and  the 
glass  or  outer  cup  holding  the  sulphuric  acid 
solution  of  1  to  12,  when  the  current  is 
passed,  what  effect  is  produced  on  the 
liquids  and  what  becomes  of  the  bichromate 


or  sulphuric  acid?  Do  they  pass  around 
through  the  galvanic  apparatus  pr  coil  and 
through  the  interrupter  ?  You  know  this 
cannot  be.  They  are  simply  neutralized 
and  lose  their  power  to  produce  an  electric 
current.  How  can  copper  be  carried 
through  a  porous  cup  and  be  deposited  upon 
the  opposite  pole  ?  How  can  you  take  the 
fluid  containing  cocain  and  pass  it  through 
a  membrane  that  is  not  porous?  Dentine 
is  porous  only  when  the  tooth  has  been 
extracted  and  dried  and  is  void  of  all 
organic  matter.  So  long  as  it  is  in  the 
mouth  it  is  full  of  fluid  that  is  not  inter- 
changeable by  osmosis,  unless  you  can  pro- 
duce in  the  pulp  chamber  and  canal  a 
diflerent  density  to  the  fluids  in  the  peri- 
den  tium.  If  equilibrium  exist  between  this 
medium  of  dentine  on  either  side  of  it,  then 
there  is  a  statu  quo  condition  and  no  osmosis. 
You  might  as  well  tell  me  that  a  cup  can 
be  made  of  dentine  to  take  the  place  of  the 
ordinary  porous  porcelain  or  burnt  clay  cup 
in  a  Bunsen  battery. 

'*  It  is  well  to  try  to  alleviate  pain  in  any 
operation,  but  when  all  this  can  be  done 
without  it,  and  the  patient  is  enabled  to  see 
that  dentistry  is  not  the  inhuman  thing 
dentists  would  have  them  conceive,  and  have 
them  feel  and  know  that  they  can  be  taught 
to  bear  all  the  pain  consequent  upon  any 
operation  upon  the  teeth,  in  excavating  or 
removing  pulp  why  should  you  not  adopt 
means  long  ago  in  your  grasp. 

From  the  many  experiments  of  others  in 
electro-therapeutics,  as  far  back  as  1860, 
osmosis  was  proven  to  take  place  by  a 
current  of  electricity  through  a  porous 
membrane  or  diaphragm,  but  never  through 
bone,  either  in  the  living  or  dead  subject ; 
and  even  when  the  osmosis  was  effected 
through  a  porous  animal  structure  or  mem- 
brane or  porous  cup,  it  was  only  done  after 
many   hours.     Teeth    were    extracted    by 

electricity,  in  this  city,  as  early  as  1859, 
perhaps  1856,  but  it  was  only  by  the  shock 
produced  at  the  instant  the  forceps  v^ere 
applied  and  which  produced  a  diverson  of 
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the  will  force,  by  causiDg  a  sudden  and 
violent  inhalation  into  the  lungs,  and  while 
the  lungs  remained  inflated,  the  effect  was 
good,  for  the  senses  were   for  the  instant 

submerged  or  subjugated." 

**  I  had  learned  the  use  of  chloroform  and 

ft 

ether  from  my  father,  and  particularly  from 
an  M.D.  who  was  exploiting  these  new 
agents  and  also  had  a  galvanic  battery.  At 
that  time  (1856)  it  was  noE  known  that 
chloroform  had  any  other  than  an  anesthetic 
effect.  It  was  not  discovered  that  it  could 
be  taken  to  a  degree  in  quantity  to  produce 
what  is  now  known  as  analgesia. 

You  will  now  see  the  first  dawning  in  my 
mind  of  the  nature  of  these  annihilators  of 
pain,  for  the  application  was  first  made  upon 
myself,  and  was  administered  by  myself, 
which  led  to  the  discovery  that  chloroform 
could  be  taken  to  that  extent  that  I  could 
excavate  my  own  carious  cavities  without 
pain  and  yet  be  sensible  of  the  sense  of  touch 
and  ability  to  perform  the  operation  upon 
myself.  It  was  an  amazing  thing  to  find 
that  while  the  sensitive  dentine  was  so  ob- 
tunded  that  I  could  cut  it  with  impunity, 
yet  the  special  senses  of  hearing  and  touch 
were  exaggerated.  The  excavator  seemed  to 
me  as  large  as  a  hoe  and  the  cavity  as  capa- 
cious as  a  bushel  basket.  There  was  no  pain 
and  my  will  senses  was  not  subjugated;  only 
the  voluntary  mind  had  been  partially  an- 
nulled. I  could  scarcely  believe  my  own 
senses.  Yet  several  separate  trials  convinced 
me  that  I  had  discovered  a  new  property,  or 
rather  phenomenon — the  analgesic  effects  of 
ether,  and  especially  of  chloroform. 

Chloroform,  while  it  would  do  what  I 
wanted,  would  make  my  patients  too  sick, 
and  I  had  to  abandon  its  use. 

It  was  then  that  the  battery,  for  extrac- 
tions alone,  was  first  brought  out  in  Phila- 
delphia. I  mentioned  above  the  philosophy 
of  shock  in  its  action  on  respiration,  and 
soon  had  it  exemplified  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  patient  that,  while  electricity  would  an- 
nul |)ain  in  dentine,  and  living  pul|)s  (if  not 


inflamed)  could  be  removed,  yet  the  too 
strong  application  of  the  current  gave  the 
patient  such  a  severe  shock  while  excavating 
that  a  violent  inspiration  led  me  to  exclaim, 
*  Nature's    anesthetic ! '  and    I  then  saw  it 
was  diversion  of  the  will-power,   for  when 
the  lungs  were  being  inflated  so  violently, 
the  will  could  not  take  cognizance  of  actual 
pain.     It  was  for  the  instant  complete.   Lvt 
any  of  you  hurt  aflnger,  and  how  soon  itl^ 
put  in  the  mouth  and  a  violent  inhalation 
taken  several  times  until  pain  is  relieveii. 
The  infant,  in  crying  violently  while  in  pain 
from  an  accident,  is  relieved  and  falls  to 
sleep   from   the   constant  sobbing  and  in- 
creased inspiration.     All  temporary  teeth,  I 
extracted  by  this  one  sudden  inhalation,  or 
diversion  of  the  will,  without  a  tear  or  com. 
plaint.     Two  or  three  can  be  extracted  while 
the  breath  is  held  in  the  lungs. 

This  led  to  the  discovery  that  rapid  breath- 
ing for  sixty  to  ninety  seconds,  at  the  rate 
of  100  to  the  minute,  would  produce  such 
an  obtundity  of  the  nerves  and  nerve  cen- 
ters that  analgesia  would  be  produced  and 
the  patient  still  be  conscious  of  touch.  This 
enabled  me  to  perform  all  cases  of  excavat- 
ing— extracting  both  teeth  and  the  pulp, 
as  well  as  all  minor  operations  in  surgery. 
A  single  respiration  quickly  taken,  ao^i 
the  breath  held  in  the  lungs,  will  suffice 
for  many  trifling  operations,  and  all  that  ie 
needed  in  extracting  the  temporary  and 
permanent  teeth  of  children.  This  was  the 
birth  of  analgesia,  in  1856,  as  proven  upon 
my  own  person  while  of»erating  upon  my- 
self. 

This  property  of  all  anesthetics  is  very 
little  known  by  medical  men,  and  they  have 
missed  a  very  important  part  of  anesthesia. 
Analgesia  should  be  better  understood,  and 
the  application  of  rapid  respiration  would 
come  into  use  in  thousands  of  minor  caseii 
of  operations  where  the  custom  is  to  com- 
pletely anesthetize  the  subject.  Let  sur- 
geons and  dentists  learn  how  to  produce  tin? 
effect,  and  ether,  chloroform  and  gas  would 
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00  loDger  be  used  in  three-fourths  of  the 
cases.  In  many  cases  of  midwifery  it  is  all 
that  is  desirable. 

Let  any  one  imagine  that  they  are  blow 
iDg  a  fire  to  make  it  blaze,  taking  full  inhala- 
tions and  forcibly  ejecting  or  blowing,  which 
can  be  done  at  least  100  times  per  minute, 
and  while  the  patient  is  doing  this  the  op- 
erator should  talk  to  him — say  no  pain  will 
be  produced,  and  urging  him  to  breathe  in 
this  manner  until  sixty  seconds  have  passed, 
when  the  patient  cannot  feel  any  pain,  as 
the  voluntary  system  is  subdued.  The  pneu- 
mogastric  nerve  now  says,  You  cannot  go 
on,  as  life  would  become  extinct.  For  the 
next  three  minutes  the  respiration  is  only 
about  six  to  the  minute,  showing  the  blood 
has  been  overoxygenated.  The  patient  has 
to  be  urged  to  breathe.  When  this  is  done 
previous  to  using  ether  or  chloroform  only 
one-half  the  quantity  is  used,  the  effect  is 
more  profound,  and  there  is  not  as  mnch 
danger.  Since  this  discovery  of  the  rapid- 
breathing  method,  in  1872,  although  anal- 
gesia was  discovered  by  me  in  1856,  and 
was  the  stepping-stone  thereto,  I  have  used 
no  other  means  of  painless  surgery  in  den- 
tistrv. 

Cataphoresis  is  not  a  fact  as  applied  to 
sensitive  dentine,  and  should  have  no  place 
in  dentistry. 

You  now  know  why  I  abandoned  elec- 
tricity for  obtunding  sensitive  dentine  and 
extracting;  for  this  revelation  of  how  na- 
ture relieves,  gave  me  the  clue  to  a  brighter 
step,  which  dentists  have  been  slow  to  recog- 
nize as  a  fact.  Had  they  done  so,  then  you 
would  not  to-day  be  looking  for  any  other 
agent  in  most  of  the  cases  it  is  our  lot  to 
have."  Atkinson. 


LEAVE  OPEN  THE  POCKETS. 


Dr.  Schultz,  of  Kansas,  says  celluloid 
makes  the  very  best  matrix  for  cement  fill- 
ing ;  that  the  surface  in  contact  with  the 
matrix  will  be  perfectly  polished  and  fin- 
ished when  the  matrix  is  removed.     Thin 

sheets  of  celluloid  can  be  had  of  photogra- 
phers. 


On  page  496,  No.  40,  American  Den- 
tal Weekly,  appears  a  paragraph  under 
the  heading  **8eal  up  the  Pockets,"  over 
the  initials  H.  H.  J.,  criticizing  Dr.  Adair's 
theory  and  practice  of  closing  pockets  in 
treating  pyorrhea  alveolaris,  but  says,  **if 
this  could  be  done  and  thoroughly  accom- 
plished, certainly  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion would  be  taken,"  and  further  on  says, 
**The  inability  to  seal  these  pockets  has 
proven  one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  our 
treatment  in  pyorrhea."  I  heartily  endorse 
the  position  taken  by  H.  H.  J.,  as  to  the 
worthlessness  of  glycerine  and  tannin  for 
pocket  packing  and  closure,  but  must  join 
issue  with  him  in  regard  to  the  necessity  for 
closing  the  pockets  for  efiective  treatment, 
and  must  question  the  correctness  of  his 
assertion  that  * 'inability  to  seal  pockets  is  a 
drawback  to  successful  treatment  of  the  dis- 
ease." To  close  the  pockets  effectively  is 
something  that  cannot  be  done,  either  with 
medicaments  or  surgical  appliances.  The 
lamented  Dr,  W.  H.  Atkinson  advised  and 
discussed  such  procedure  and  created  sen •■ 
sation  on  the  subject  some  years  ago,  but 
never  to  the  day  of  his  death  did  he  inform 
any  one  how  it  could  be  done. 

Theory  and  practice  are  not  always  agreed 
and  often  fail  to  combine  favorably. 

I  hold  that  an  impossibility  in  surgery 
should  not  be  considered  or  in  any  way  held 
accountable  for  failure  in  treatment  and 
cure  of  any  disease  that  is  amenable  to 
surgical  treatment,as  in  the  case  of  pyorrhea. 
Certain  things  will  do  to  mention  and  some- 
times discuss  for  sensational  effect,  but  to 
attempt  to  utilize  for  beneficial  results, 
would  be  time  lost  and  no  profit  to  any  one. 
The  less  we  have  to  do  with  impracticals, 
the  better  will  be  results. 

For  success  in  treatment  of  pyorrhea,  it 
is  all  important  the  pockets  should  be  left  open. 
I  so  proclaim  from  observation  of  results, 
realized  in  practice  during  long  years  of  ex- 
perience in  treatment  of  the  disease. 
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ExperieDce  is  our  best  teacher,  and  when 
sustained  by  satisfactory  results  in  daily 
practice  must  be  repeated  and  given  pref- 
erence over  speculative  theory. 

When  all  deposits  on  the  roots  of  teeth 
have  been  removed  and  remedies  applied 
locally  to  soft  tissues,  all  that  is  necessary 
for  speedy  cure  in  a  large  majority  of  cases, 
is  the  free  use  of  tooth-brush  with  a  reason- 
able quantity  of  water  in  the  mouth  several 
times  daily,  immediately  after  each  meal 
and  on  retiring  at  night,  also  the  forcible 
application  of  finger  pressure  on  all  parts  of 
the  gums  for  eight  or  ten  days  after  opera- 
tion for  removal  of  deposits.  The  soft  tis- 
sues will  resume  a  normal  state  without  the 
application  of  agencies,  antiseptic  disinfect- 
ants electro-medication,  etc.,  as  microbe- 
destroyers,  or  the  closing  of  pockets. 

The  gums  will  contract  and  fit  closely 
around  the  roots  of  the  teeth,  but  the  peri- 
dental menbrane  destroyed  by  the  disease 
can  never  be  restored  by  new  growth  and 
made  to  unite  to  the  cementum  ;  therefore, 
the  imperative  necessity  for  frequent  daily 
use  of  tooth-brush  and  finger  pressure  to 
tone  up  and  strengthen  gum  tissue,  and 
prevent  impaction  of  food  substance  between 
teeth  and  gums  during  process  of  mastica- 
tion. 

It  is  doubtless  the  neglect  of  such  practice 
coupled  with  failure  of  thorough  removal  of 
deposits,  with  results  following,  that  causes 
many  dentists  to  contend  that  the  disease  is 
incurable. 

From  one  to  two  weeks  is  the  limit  of 
time  requisite  for  cure  in  a  large  majority 
of  cases.  Leave  the  pockets  open  and  use 
freely  brush,  water  and  finger  pressure  as 
above  suggested,  until  nature  can  assert  her 
power,  having  been  aided,  and  all  will  be 
right. 

With  pyorrhea  alveolaris,  as  with  other 
diseases,  in  effort  to  restore  to  a  normal  state 
the  less  done  the  better,  so  it  is  on  a  right 
line,  proves  effective  and  produces  results 
desired.  b.  f.  a. 


PRACTICAL  SUQQESTIGNS. 


The  following  practical  suggestions  we 
take  from  the  Bnfisfi  Journal  of  Dental 
Science : 

It  seems  a  very  simple  thing  to  back  a 
tooth,  but  it  is  a  process  which  really  re- 
quires great  care  if  the  best  results  are 
to  be  obtained.  The  backing  should  lie  per- 
fectly dead  all  over  the  tooth,  and  the  holes 
through  which  the  pins  pass  should  not  be 
too  large.  If  there  is  any  space  between 
the  sides  of  the  pins  and  the  plate,  the  borax 
and  solder  will  run  between,  and  the  tooth 
is  liable  to  fracture.  The  pins  should  be 
bent  from  the  free  end,  and  only  one  pin 
bent  at  once.  Bend  them  side  by  side,  and 
parallel  to  the  cutting  edge  of  the  tooth ; 
there  is  no  need  to  rivet  them,  but  they 
may  be  filed  down  a  little  before  soldering. 

Great  care  ought  to  be  taken  to  prevent 
the- borax  from  getting  between  the  tooth 
and  the  backing,  or  on  the  cutting  edge  of 
the  tooth.  The  borax  sticks  to  the  tooth, 
and  if  one  grinds  it  off*  it  generally  chips 
away  and  brings  a  piece  of  the  tooth  with  it. 
If  the  borax  is  allowed  to  get  on  the  tooth 
it  very  often  results  in  small  cracks  running 
down  the  tooth.  See  that  the  teeth  are 
quite  clean  before  investing ;  if  hard  wax  is 
allowed  to  remain  on,  the  tooth  will  discolor 
when  soldering.  It  is  better  to  scald  the 
plate  with  hot  water,  when  invested,  to  re- 
move the  wax  and  make  everything  quite 
clean.  Before  investing  a  slight  space  must 
be  made  between  the  teeth  to  allow  for  the 
contraction  of  the  solder,  which  is  inclined 
to  bring  the  teeth  inwards,  and  if  the  teeth 
are  touching  before  investing  the  contrac- 
tion often  fractures  them. 

In  preparing  a  plate  for  bands  or  wires 
one  is  apt  occasionally  to  file  out  a  little  too 
much.  Also,  in  restriking  an  old  plate,  a 
space  is  left  between  the  plate  and  the  band 
when  fitted.  If  the  space  is  very  much  a 
piece  of  plate  ought  to  be  fitted  in  when  pre- 
paring the  plate  on  the  model,  but  if  it  is 
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not  very  much  the  piece  may  be  fitted  in 
when  the  case  is  invested. 

The  main  point  is  to  fill  up  the  space, 
however  small,  with  plate,  and  not  with 
solder,  otherwise  the  bands  will  draw  away 
with  the  contraction  of  the  solder,  and  con- 
sequently will  not  fit  the  teeth. 

The  eame  applies  to  soldering  teeth  the 
backiugs  of  which  do  not  reach  down  to  the 
plate. 

In  a  plate  case  the  plate  ought  to  extend 
under  the  teeth,  and  the  teeth  ought  to  be 
fitted  accurately  to  the  plate.  If  there  is  a 
space  between  the  bottom  of  the  tooth  and 
the  plate  the  pins  alone  will  have  to  stand 
the  strain  which  is  afterwards  put  on  the 
tooth  in  mastication. 

Never  grind  artificial  teeth  with  a  dry 
stone  ;  if  this  is  done  small  pieces  are  apt  to 
chip  out  and  small  cracks  appear  at  the  neck 
of  the  tooth  where  it  is  ground.  These  are 
not  noticeable  sometimes,  but  if  the  tooth 
has  to  be  soldered  these  cracks  often  extend 
and  involve  fracture  of  the  tooth.  It  also 
happens  sometimes  when  the  tooth  is  vul- 
canized. 

If  it  is  desired  to  get  an  excellent  model 
from  an  impression  in  which  there  are  nat- 
ural teeth,  it  may  be  done  in  this  way :  Mix 
the  plaster  a  little  thinner  than  usual  and 
pour  it  in  at  the  top  of  the  palate,  taking 
care  that  the  plaster  runs  down  the  sides  of 
the  teeth  and  not  over  them ;  at  the  same 
time  the  impression  must  be  tapped  on  the 
beuch  or  basin  in  ihe  usual  way.  After  the 
plaster  has  covered  the  whole  of  the  impres- 
sion, invert  it,  and  by  several  sharp  jerks 
throw  all  the  plaster  out  again  into  the 
basin.  If  the  plaster  is  not  too  thick  this 
will  be  readily  done,  and  it  will  leave  the 
impression  with  a  very  thin  coating  of  plas- 
ter all  over  it.  If  the  plaster  has  not  run 
all  over  and  into  every  corner,  a  few  taps 
more  will  make  it  do  so.  Now  let  the  plas- 
ter settle  to  the  proper  consistency,  and  fill 
in  the  impression  in  the  usual  way.  When 
set,  the  teeth  on  the  model  will  be  found  to 


be  perfect  and  free  from  bubbles.  It  will 
improve  the  hardness  of  the  plaster  if  a 
pinch  or  two  of  alum  is  mixed  with  it,  and 
it  will  also  hasten  its  setting.  It  is  also 
much  better  for  vulcanizing  on  than  a  model 
in  which  salt  has  been  used. 

Models  which  have  been  heated,  to  be 
dipped  in  stearine  or  any  other  hardening 
agent,  should  be  dipped  while  fairly  hot. 
They  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  on  the 
bench  after  once  being  heated,  because  they 
absorb  the  moisture  out  of  the  atmosphere. 
It  is  very  injurious  to  them  to  heat  them 
once  or  twice  before  dipping. 

When  models  have  been  dipped  they 
should  not  be  placed  in  boiling  water  to  re- 
move wax.  They  should  be  gently  and 
gradually  heated  in  the  bunsen  fiame,  and 
the  flame  ought  to  be  kept  as  much  as  pos- 
sible on  the  wax  and  not  allowed  to  burn 
the  model. 

When  cutting  off  the  projecting  ends  of 
the  pins,  which  are  put  in  to  strengthen 
plaster  teeth  on  models,  hold  the  model  very 
lightly  with  the  left  hand,  and  take  hold  of 
the  pin  with  the  cutting  nippers.  When 
actually  the  pin,  the  model  should  not  be 
held  at  all  with  the  left  hand,  but  of  course 
it  must  be  placed  immediately  under  to 
catch  it  when  the  pin  is  cut.  If  the  model 
is  held  firmly  with  the  left  hand  the  tooth 
is  liable  to  be  split 

There   are   plate   cases   to   be  made  for 

mouths  in  which  there  are  many  prominent 

roots  standing,  and  very  often  the  patients 

will  not  have  the  roots  touched.     In  such 

cases,  after  taking  the  impression,  fill  in  the 

roots   with   amalgam,  and  take   care   that 

the  amalgam  is  left  standing  above  the  level 

of  the  surrounding  composition,  and  a  little 

roughened.      Give  the  amalgam  an  hour  or 

two  to  set  and  then  cast  the  impression  in 

the  usual  way.  In  such  cases  it  will  be 
found  that  the  roots  will  not  be  easily  rub- 
bed down,,  which  is  very  often  the  case  when 
the  model  is  cast  all  plaster. 

This  method  is  also  useful  when  it  is  found 
convenient  to  make  a  crown  to  a  model. 
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After  soldering  a  plate  case  with  teeth  on, 
the  investment  may  be  quickly  removed 
from  it  in  this  way.  Invert  it,  and  pour  oil 
on  to  the  back  of  the  investment ;  this  will 
make  the  investment  quite  rotten,  and  it 
may  be  easily  removed  from  the  plate. 
Plenty  of  oil  must  be  used,  and  care  taken 
in  separating  the  investment  from  the  plate, 
otherwise  teeth  or  bands  may  be  broken  off. 
This  method  may  be  safely  used  after  the 
red  heat  has  disappeared,  and  it  is  a  great 
saving  of  time  when  a  patient  is  waiting  for 
a  repair. 

In  edentulous  cases,  or  where  there  are 
very  few  teeth  left  in  the  mouth,  it* is  often 
very  difficult  to  get  a  correct  bite.  Get  the 
patient  to  throw  his  head  back  and  a«>k  him 
to  swallow.  He  is  then  bound  to  articulate 
the  lower  correctly  with  the  upper.  Repeat 
the  process  two  or  three  times,  and  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  patient  will  bite  the  same 
every  time.  .  The  important  point  is  to  get 
the  patient's  head  well  back. 

When  an  artificial  tooth,  which  fits  on  to 
the  natural  gum,  is  broken  off  a  plate,  or 
when  a  natural  tooth  is  broken  off,  and  a 
new  tooth  is  to  be  added  to  the  plate,  pro- 
ceed in  this  way.  We  will  take  for  instance, 
a  case  in  which  the  incisors  are  left  in  the 
mouth,  and  the  patient  wears  a  plate  for  the 
back  teeth.  Supposing  one  of  the  centrals 
has  broken  off.  Prepare  the  root  if  neces- 
sary, and  with  the  plate  in  the  mouth  press 
a  small  quantity  of  composition  or  wax  in 
the  space,  and  carry  it  over  at  least  one 
tooth  on  each  side.  When  set,  remove  the 
plate  and  the  small  impression  from  the 
mouth  together. 

If  necessary,  the  impression  must  now  be 
waxed  in  position  to  the  plate.  Select  a 
tooth  to  match  the  remaining  teeth  in  the 
mouth,  and  the  case  may  now  be  proceeded 
with  in  the  work-room.  Grease  the  plate 
glightly,  and  run  in  a  small  quantity  of 
plaster  when  required, — there  is  no  need  to 
cover  the  whole  of  the  palate.  When  the 
plaster  is  set,  remove  the  impression  by  gent- 


ly heating  it  in  the  gas,  or  in  hot  water  if  it 
is  a  metal  case ;  the  plaster  also  will  readily 
leave  the  plate.  Now  fit  the  tooth  in  the 
usual  way,  and  prepare  the  plate  either  for 
vulcanizing  or  soldering  as  the  case  may  be. 
If  the  tooth  has  to  be  vulcanized  on,  it  is 
safer  to  do  so  on  the  small  model  for  obvious 
reasons.  By  this  method  much  time  will  be 
gained  in  the  surgery,  and  the  patient  will 
be  save  the  trouble  of  having  the  tooth  fit- 
ted to  the  mouth. 

A  very  good  and  quick  method  of  fasten- 
ing the  tooth  on  to  a  vulcanite  case  for  tem- 
porary purposes  is  this :  Prepare  in  the 
usual  way  as  for  vulcanizing  a  tooth  on,  but 
make  quite  sure  that  it  is  well  dovetailed. 
Now  melt  a  little  fusible  metal  and  pour  in 
round  the  pins  while  the  tooth  is  held  in 
position  by  the  finger.  Smooth  down  with 
the  finger  end,  and  make  it  level  with 
the  surrounding  parts.  This  method  is  very 
useful  when  there  is  plenty  of  room  to  get 
a  good  undercut. 

The  rattle  of  a  full  upper  and  lower  case 
may  be  overcome  somewhat  by  this  method. 
Build  up  the  case  in  the  usual  way  in  wax, 
but  in  packing,  remove  the  four  end  molars 
and  pack  white  rubber  instead  of  the  teeth. 
Thus,  there  will  be  four  pads  of  softer  ma- 
terial than  the  teeth,  which,  when  they  come 
in  contact,  will  reduce  the  rattle. 


Nocuous  Effects  of  Formaldehyde. 


Formaldehyde  gas  is  not  innocuous  to 
animal  life,  as  some  have  claimed. — (New 
York  Medical  Journal.)  In  a  room  where 
it  had  been  used  for  disinfection,  the  flies 
were  killed,  also  the  bedbugs.  So  much 
to  the  credit  of  this  agent.  Dogs  and  cats, 
which  were  left  in  rooms  so  disinfected, 
were  killed. 


Request  your  patients  to  breathe  through 
the  nose,  while  operating  for  them.  This 
will  avoid  your  inhaling  the  offensive  odors 
from  diseased  mouths  and  fauces. 
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Criticism. 


'*The  critcism  has  been  passed  upon 
dental  journals  that  they  *  shoot  over  the 
heads  of  the  average  dentist ' ;  the  implica- 
tion being  that  much  that  appears  in  their 
pages  is  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the 
ordinary  practitioner.'' 

The  above  is  copied  from  an  editorial  in 
the  June  number  of  the  Dental  Century, 
Following  that  paragraph  is  a  partial 
admission  of  its  truth  and  a  defense  for  the 
journals. 

The  editor  of  the  Century  is  a  kind- 
hearted  man  to  deal  thus  lightly  with  those 
who  would  so  cruelly  charge  the  **  average 
dentist." 

Criticism  is  a  mark  of  culture  when  its 
aim  is  to  bring  man  nearer  a  state  of  per- 
fection ;  but  when  its  aim  is  to  lower  a 
standard  or  oppose  growth,  is  a  mark  of 
ignorance  that  points  to  a  head  over  which 
many     ''incomprehensible''    things    have 


rolled,  until  it  has  become  exceedingly 
sore. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  wise  for  the  journals 
to  take  DO  notice  of  such  criticism  as  would 
tend  to  detract  from  their  true  worth.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  a  man  realizes  his 
own  weakness  there  is  hope  for  bim. 

Were  the  journals  to  publish  only  such 
matter  as  is  known  or  easily  comprehended 
there  would  be  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  ** average  dentist"  to  neglect  further 
research. 

Upon  reading  a  scientific  disquisition  on 
a  subject  about  which  we  are  ignorant,  the 
first  impression  should  be  the  consciousness 
of  being  less  informed  than  the  author. 
The  n^t,  a  resolution  to  acquaint  ourselves 
with  the  facts  concerning  the  discusson  ; 
and  then,  after  the  subject  is  mastered, 
commend  the  author  if  he  is  found  to  be 
right,  or  condemn  his  article  if  he  is  found 
to  be  wrong. 

We  are  striving  to  find  the  truth  and 
have  its  rays  of  light  penetrate  the  dark 
corners.  All  know  how  painful  it  is  to  the 
eyes  to  rush  from  darkness  into  a  well- 
lighted  room.  It  is  equally  so  when  too 
much  light  is  turned  upon  ignorance ;  for 
a  time  our  mental  vision  is  shocked,  then 
tolerates,  then  loves  the  change. 

We  think  the  adverse  criticism  that 
called  forth  this  short  article  is  not  a  reflec- 
tion upon  any  dental  journal,  but  is  very 
unjust  to  the  *'  average  dentist."  After 
spending  three  3'ears  in  a  college  and  secur- 
ing a  State  license  and  having  the  respect 
of  his  community,  a  dentist  is  not  able  to 
comprehend  the  reading-matter  of  our  jour- 
nals !     Can  he  be  an  **  average  "  man  ? 

The  editor  of  the  Century  speaks  in  the 
highest  terms  of  those  he  would  consider 
**  average  dentists."  We  have  a  better  av- 
erage in  the  South  than  the  criticism  would 
indicate.  The  North  is  equally  well  up. 
So,  surely,  the  critic  must  have  a  large 
acquaintance  in  Spain ! 

W.  H.  Weaver. 


o:K) 
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Premature. 


Practical    Dentistry. 


The  bill  providing  for  dental  surgeons  in 
the  army  and  navy  was  prematurely  intro- 
duced. Congress  needs  to  have  the  voice 
of  the  dental  profession  before  it  will  see 
the  necessity  for  such  a  measure.  Even 
then,  the  Surgeon-General  will  turn  it  down 
if  he  can.  He  does  not  seem  disposed  in 
favor  of  it  at  all.  Why,  we  cannot  say, 
unless  he  fears  his  allowance  might  be  cut 
down.  Surely  it  can't  be  on  account  of 
extravagance,  for  whoever  heard  of  an  army 
officer  objecting  to  expense  if  it  did  not  af- 
fect him  individually.  It* may  be  that  Sur- 
geon-General Sterneberg  denies  the  right  of 
dentists  to  such  recognition.  He  can't  be 
much  wiser  on  this  point  than  the  majority 
of  his  profession,  who  are  lamentably  igno- 
rant on  dental  matters.  The  failure  of  this 
bill  should  not  deter  us.  We  must  get  ready 
at  Omaha  for  action,  and  for  action  in  con- 
cert. We  must  show  Uncle  Sam  that  we 
mean  what  we  say.  Then  he  will  listen 
respectfully. 

The  Hornets  are  Buzzing. 

At  the  New  Jersey  meeting,  to  be  held  at 
Asbury  Park,  July  20-22,  it  is  announced, 
in  one  of  the  most  attractively  gotten  up 
programs  that  we  have  seen,  that  Chas.  A. 
Meeker  **  will  try  to  bleach  a  tooth  by  cat- 
aphoresis." 

That  **  trying  "  business  is  certainly  some- 
thing new  in  a  program.  At  clinics,  it  is 
often  a  **  try,"  but  not  so  announced  before- 
hand. We  are  tempted,  by  that  announce- 
ment to  go  to  Asbury  Park. 


We  learn,  through  a  private  letter  from 
Dr.  Geo.  E,  Hunt,  editor  of  the  Indiana 
Dental  Journal,  that  the  attendance  at  the 
tri-8tate  meeting  of  the  Ohio,  Michigan  and 
Indiana  Societies  numbered  five  hundred. 
Why  can't  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Tennes- 
see, or  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas,  have  such 
a  meeting? 


All  dentists  like  the  practical ;  for  den- 
tistry is  mainly  practical.  Here  are  some 
points  from  the  Indiana  Dental  Joun\nl 
by  Dr.  Gentle.  Read  them,  think  of  some 
of  your  own  and  send  them  to  The 
Weekly. 

Coating  the  face  of  a  Melotte  metal  die 
with  vaseline  will  prevent  the  counter-die 
from  fusing  with  the  die. 

A  vaseline  coating  on  the  glass  stoppers 
and  the  inside  of  the  necks  of  varnish  or 
preparation  bottles,  will  admit  of  the  bottles 
being  easily  opened  and  will  keep  them  free 
from  incrustations  of  varnish,  etc. 

In  smoothing  the  surface  of  wax  plates 
before  investing,  by  the  aid  of  a  flame  from 
a  Bunsen  burner  or  alcohol  lamp,  use  a  chip- 
blower  to  direct  the  flame  instead  of  a  blow- 
pipe— it  is  easier  to  control. 

An  easy  method  of  removing  gutta-percha 
points  from  root-canals  is  to  roughen  the 
point  of  an  Evans  root-canal  drier,  heat  the 
bulb  and  pass  the  point  slowly  into  the 
canal.  Cool  the  bulb  with  a  wet  sponge, 
and  on  removing  the  point  the  gutta-percha 
will  come  with  it. 

To  treat  the  root-canals  of  posterior 
teeth  when  the  walls  are  broken  down  so 
badly  that  the  rubber  dam  cannot  be  ad- 
justed, proceed  as  follows :  Prepare  the 
tooth  as  for  a  permanent  filling.  Fill  the 
pulp  chamber  with  S.  S.  White  dressing 
seal,  allowing  the  filling  to  project  from  the 
pulp  chamber  as  far  as  occlusion  will  per- 
mit. Build  a  wall  of  amalgam  around  this 
and  at  a  subsequent  sitting  adjust  the  rub- 
ber dam,  remove  the  seal  and  proceed  with 
treatment. 

To  mend  a  plate  temporarily  where  a 
tooth  or  a  section  has  been  broken  off  leav- 
ing the  pins  in  the  rubber,  wash  the  ex- 
posed surfaces  thor.)ughly  with  soap  and 
water  and  then  with  chloroform.  After 
drying  thoroughly,  coat  the  surfaces  with  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  gutta-percha  and 
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reein,  dissolved  in  chloroform,  lay  a  thin 
piece  of  gutta-percha  over  the  broken  sur- 
face of  the  plate,  heat  over  a  spirit  lamp 
and  press  the  tooth  or  section  to  place. 


The  BiU  Failed. 


Blazing  the  Way. 

Anif'rican  Dental  Weekly: 

One  year  ago,  when  the  subject  of  the 
place  of  m^etiug  of  the  National  Dental 
Association  was  discussed,  I  thought  Denver 
a  point  too  far  west  for  the  attendance  of 
the  eastern  members,  but  since  then  I  have 
found  what  little  difference  an  extra  day  on 
a  train  makes  in  the  transcontinental  jour- 
ney, and  feel  like  subscribing  to  the  sugges- 
tion that  a  meeting  be  held  in  San  Fran- 
-cisco  or  Portland.  The  latter  city  has,  in 
addition  to  all  facilities  for  a  convention, 
the  additional  advantage  of  a  unique  field 
for  the  sightseer.  Personally  I  would  feel 
repaid  for  the  trip  across  the  continent  by 
the  day  of  the  journey  which  embraces  the 
trip  along  the  Columbia  river  and  through 
the  Blue  and  Cascade  (well  named)  moun 
tains.  Curiously  enough  they  are  the  most 
beautiful  and  wonderful  features  of  that 
great  State,  Oregon,  which  have  not  been 
described  in  print. 

It  needs  no  special  prophet  to  foretell  that 

Portland  will  not  only  be  a  great  city,  but 

probably  the  city  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  in 

the  future      Frisco   has   the  advantage  of 

being  cool  in  summer  and  the  questiouable 

feature    of  showing  less   regard  for  public 

morality  than  probably  any  other  city  in  the 

Union.     Truly  yours, 

Henry  H.  Burchard. 
Redlands,  Cal. 

It  is  stated  on  good  authority  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  and  the  Balti- 
more College  of  Dental  Surgery  will  con- 
solidate. — Maryland  Medical  Journal. 

If  you  intend  going  to  Omaha  last  of 
August,  and  wish  to  go  on  a  through 
.sleeper  from  Atlanta,  Chattanooga  and 
Nashville,  let  The  Weekly  know. 


Editor  American  Dental  Weekly: 

Apropos  of  your  remarks  in  this  week's 
issue  in  reference  to  dentists  in  the  army 
and  navy,  I  have  a  word  to  say.  I  was 
called  to  Washington  last  week  to  meet  Dr. 
Buckley,  of  Chicago,  who,  having  attejuded 
two  years  at  the  Naval  Academy,  volun- 
teered his  services  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment as  dentist.  In  spite  of  his  indorse- 
ments the  reply  came,  **  No  authority  for 
such  appointment.'*  The  doctor  thought 
something  might  be  done  with  Congress  to 
make  his  appointment  possible.  On  inves- 
tigation he  found  a  recent  measure  intro- 
duced by  a  junior  representative  from  Vir- 
ginia, at  the  instance  of  some  dentist,  had 
been  reported  unfavorably.  This  was  done 
through  the  influence  of  the  Surgeon-Gen- 
eral. 

It  is  perhaps  unfortunate  that  this  meas- 
ure was  ever  introduced,  as  its  failure  will 
prevent  the  introduction  of  any  similar 
measure  during  this  session  of  Congress. 
This  abortive  effort  has,  however,  made  sev- 
eral things  plain:  (1)  that  any  measure 
introduced  must  be  an  expression  of  the 
best  thought  of  the  profession ;  (2)  it  must 
receive  the  united  and  enthusiastic  support 
of  the  same;  (3)  it  must  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  an  experienced  legislator. 

When  the  measure  is  fairly  launched 
during  the  next  session  of  Congress,  it  will 
then  be  time  for  every  man  to  use  his  per- 
sonal influence  with  his  representative,  for 
unless  we  have  a  large  majority  of  the  law- 
makers prejudiced  in  favor  of  such  legisla- 
tion we  will  still  have  to  reckon  with  the 
Surgeon-General.  He  said,  in  substance, 
that  it  would  be  entirely  too  expensive  an 
experiment ;  many  of  the  enlisted  men  hav- 
ing been  without  dental  attention  for  years, 
the  Government  could  not  undertake  to  re- 
pair the  ravages  of  such  a  length  of  time. 

If  we  grant  this,  we  still  claim  the  neces- 
sity of  skilful  treatment  for  emergencies, 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  a 
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great  number  of  men  hurried  to  the  front 
totally  unprepared  to  battle  with  the  effects 
of  exposure  and  hard-tack.  I  have  a  report 
of  two  fractured  bicuspids  and  a  necrosed 
lower  jaw  in  one  regiment,  from  my  pa- 
tients, and  I  did  not  work  for  many  of  the 
militia. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  if  this  fight  is  to  be 
made  and  won,  you  must  help;  and  if  we 
are  in  earnest  I  don't  think  we  can  be  whip- 
ped. I  suggest  a  committee  from  the  Na- 
tional to  organize  the  profession  until  it  has 
actual  control  of  Congress,  and  that  you 
editors  dig  and  prod  until  it  is  an  accom- 
plished fact.  This  for  our  profession  and 
for  humanity. 

Cordially, 

B.  Holly  Smith. 
June  29th. 


An  Idiosyncrasy. 


''As  the  Case  May  Be." 

In  reading  a  few  days  since  from  a  writer 
in  California,  the  following  sentence  oc- 
curred ;  '*  As  you  all  know,  amalgam  shrinks 
or  expands  as  the  case  may  be."  It  is  just 
such  loose-jointed  talk  as  this  that  does  harm 
with  the  non-thinking  class.  "As  you  all 
know,  amalgam  shrinks  or  expands  as  the 
case  may  be !  "  What  does  he  mean  by  **  as 
the  case  may  be "  ?  In  one  tooth  it  will 
**  expand,"  in  another  it  will  **  shrink  ;"  in 
one  mouth  it  will  **  expand,"  in  another  it 
will  **  shrink" — **a8  the  case  may  be.* 
**As  the  case  may  be." 

It  is  very  common  for  the  word  ulcer  to 

be   used   instead   of   abscess.      While   the 

English   definition   of    ulcer   might    mean 

abscess   by  stretching   one  word  to   cover 

several   conditions,   still    as   we   have   two 

words,  let  them  mean  the  two  conditions. 

w. 


If  you  wish  to  go  on  the  through  sleeper 

from  Atlanta  to  Omaha,  via  Nashville  and 

St.   Louis,   write  to  The  Weekly.      The 

requisite  number  for  a  through  sleeper  is 
eighteen.  Remember,  if  you  wish  to  be  of 
this  number,  not  to  delay. 


There  lives    a  man    in  Lagrange,  Ga., 
to  whom  wheat  flour  is  a  rank  poison.    He 
is  about  sixty  years  of  age.     He  was  never 
able  to  eat  any  food  containing  the  slightest 
amount  of  flour,  and  anything  like  a  poul- 
tice   containing  flour    causes    the   surface 
to     become     very     much      inflamed,    at- 
tended   by   excruciating  pain.     To  be  in  a 
room  where  flour  is  handled  so  irritates  the 
bronchi  as  to  cause  considerable  suflering. 
He  has  been  the  victim  of  many  incredulous 
jokers,  who  after  seeing  the  effects,  are  too 
badly  frightened  and  sympathetic  to  try  the 
experiment  a  second  time.  w.  h.  w. 

Just  Common  Sense. 


The  following  clipping  is  agreeable  because 
it  is  so  full  of  common  sense.  We  take  it 
from  the  Maryland  Mediccd  Jourtial : 

**The  intense  heat  of  summer  has  caused 
the  usual  large  number  of  deaths  among  the 
poor  children  unable  to  battle  against  a 
combination  of  extreme  heat  and  improper 
food.  Physicians  can  aid  this  helpless  class 
by  recommending  them  for  the  free  excur- 
sions, and  by  obtaining  for  them  free  ice  and 
milk,  and  by  using  that  modern  style  of 
medication  which  pays  more  attention  to  the 
diet  and  uses  few  drugs." 


One  of  our  Boston  readers  savs  that  edi- 
torial  on  **  Wake  Up"  was  t«  the  point. 

We  will  shake  the  sleepy  editors  again 
and  see  if  we  can  arouse  them  to  action. 
The  failure  of  the  bill  before  Congress  for 
dentists  in  the  army  and  navy  was  in  part 
due  to  editorial  indifference.  If  the  editors 
were  wide  awake,  they  would  have  the  pro- 
fession at  large  so  informed  and  stirred  that 
Congress  would  not  so  willingly  turn  us 
down.  While  the  introduction  of  this  bill 
was  premature,  so  any  will  be,  if  we  do  not 
bestir  ourselves.     Won't  you  editors  wake 

up  ? 

The  interludes  of  the  * 'Symposium"  were 
fine,  Dr.  Hunt. 
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ELEOTBIOITY  IN  PULPLESS 

TEETH. 


From  the  Dental  Register  we  take  the  fol- 
lowing, by  Dr.  Chas  H.  Bosenthal,  showing 
his  method  of  treating  pulpless  teeth  with 
electricity : 

THE  TREATMENT   OF  PULPLESS  TEETH. 

''The  method  I  am  about  to  present,  I 
desire  to  say,  is  an  original  one,  and  can, 
therefore,  only  give  you  the  results  of  my 
own  experience. 

'*Let  us  consider  first  some  of  the  ele- 
mentary principles  employed : 

ELECTRIC  08MOBI8,    OB    CATAPHORE8I8  AND 

ELECTROLYSIS. 

'*From  a  medical  standpoint  we  under- 
stand by  osmosis,  or  cataphoresis,  the  intro- 
duction of  medicaments  by  means  of  elec- 
tricity into  the  body  through  skin,  mucous 
membrane,  or  teeth  with  enamel  removed. 

''Electrolysis,  is  the  decomposition  of 
chemical  compounds  of  certain  kinds,  known 
as  electrolytes.  Chemical  energy  can  be 
converted  into  electric  energy,  so  does  elec- 
tric energy  convert  chemical  energy. 
Where  these  two  principles  are  used  com- 
binedly,  they  are  known  as  'metallic  elec- 
tricity'— the  first,  no  doubt,  being  a  me- 
chanical force.  The  binary  electrolytes, 
that  is  to  say,  compounds  containing  but 
two  elements  with  an  electro-positive  and 
electro-negative,  are  easiest  decomposed. 

"The  advantages  of  the  employment  of 
binary  compounds  in  dental  therapeutics  is 
ajiparent,  since  it  requires  but  a  low  amper- 
age to  decompose  them.     We  have  also  to 


deal  with  secondary  reaction,  chemical 
compounds  formed  by  contact  with  other 
elements  present  for  which  they  have  a 
chemical  affinity.  The  products  of  the  de- 
composition are  known  as  ions,  respectively 
cathode  and  anode,  depending  upon  their 
affinity  for  either  upward  or  downward 
pole. 

"Let  us  apply  the  principles  of  metallic 
electricity  to  the  treatment  of  a  pulpless 
tooth  and  note  its  therapeutical  effect,  tak- 
ing, for  instance,  a  putrid  pulp,  one  where 
the  canals  are  open,  with  no  peridental 
membrane  inflammation.  We  will  start  by 
carefully  applying  the  rubber  dam,  being 
cautious  to  leave  no  contact  with  neighbor- 
ing tissue.  This  done,  thoroughly  wash 
out  the  pulp-canal  with  a  6  per  cent,  hydro- 
gen peroxide  (H,0,)  ridding  the  canal  of 
much  of  the  putrid  tissue.  A  saturated 
solution  of  sodium  chloride  (Na  C)  is  now 
carried  to  the  pulp-canal  on  a  platinum  elec- 
trode, using  the  positive  pole  of  a  galvanic 
current.  (It  is  important  that  the  electrode, 
be  platinum  on  account  of  the  secondary 
reaction  consequent  to  the  use  of  other 
metals.)  Not  more  than  one-fourth  to  one 
milliampere  of  current  is  necessary  to  de- 
compose  this  binary  compound ;  the  decom« 
position  commences  at  once. 

"The  secondary  reaction  at  this  point  is 
important.  We  obtain  as  a  result,  not 
chlorine  and  sodium,  but  chlorine  and  hy- 
drogen set  free,  because  the  sodium,  pri- 
marily formed,  decomposes  the  water  H^O,, 
forming  NaHO  (caustic  soda).  We  have, 
therefore,  not  only  the  ion  chlorine,  with 
its  powerful  antiseptic  effect  in  its  nascent 
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state,  but  also  the  caustic  soda  as  a  de- 
tergent ;  by  cataphoresis  these  products  are 
carried  completely  through  the  tooth,  reach- 
ing everything  contained  within  the  pulp- 
<»nal. 

'*The  success  of  this  treatment  depends 
•entirely  upon  the  time  it  is  allowed  to  re- 
main in  the  tooth ;  germicides  are  only 
effective  when  allowed  to  remain  in  contact 
with  germs  8u£Bcient  time  to  destroy  them, 
and  so  with  this,  it  requires  about  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  minutes  to  accomplish  desired 
results. 

* 'Removing  the  electrode,  allowing  what- 
ever moisture  present  to  remain,  apply  a 
two  percent,  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  to 
^ the  pulpcanal  and  there  will  be  an  im- 
mediate precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver  by 
its  contact  with  the  remaining  chloride;  this 
insoluble  salt  is  deposited  to  the  apex  of 
the  tooth  and  serves  as  a  root-canal  filling. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  do  anything  further ; 
the  tooth  can  be  filled  at  once.  I  have  used 
this  treatment  in  several  hundred  cases,  ex- 
tending over  two  years,  with  comparatively 
few  failures,  and  those  were  recorded  in  my 
early  experience,  when  I  did  not  recognize 
the  importance  of  leaving  the  application  a 
sufficient  time.  Where  there  is  an  inflamed 
peridental  membrane  the  pulp-canal  should 
be  opened  up  to  afibrd  drainage  and  allow 
the  tooth  to  become  free  from  soreness  ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  membranes  should  be  free  from 
inflammation  ;  an  electric  current  takes  the 
shortest  course  from  anode  to  cathode,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  if  there  is  any  disturbance 
at  the  side  of  the  root,  it  would  not  be 
reached  by  cataphoresis.  The  tooth  once 
Iree  from  soreness,  proceed  as  in  the  first 
instance.  Of  the  cases  where  fistula  is  es- 
tabliehed,  incidentally  I  wish  to  say,  I  can 
suggest  no  better  method  than  the  time- 
honored  injection  of  carbolic  acid  through 
the  root-canals." 


PBACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS. 


We  mourn  with  Dr.  Chappie  in  the  loss 
of  his  iather,  who  was  a  loyal  citizen,  a 
kind  father  and  a  true  man. 


The  following  practical  suggestions  are 
from  the  British  Journal  of  Dental  Seienf' 

When  the  case  is  built  up  in  wax,  with 
all  the  joints  fitted,  each  ought  to  be  takes 
off  in  turn,  and  all  traces  of  wax  and  dirt 
removed  from  the  joints.  Then  wax  on 
again,  but  leave  spaces  opposite  each  joint, 
so  that  thin  plaster,  or  osteo,  or  whatever 
is  used,  may  be  placed  in  the  joint  The 
object  is  to  keep  the  wax  out  of  the  joic: 
entirely ;  finally  wax  up  and  put  the  C4s€ 
in  the  flask. 

If  a  large  quantity  of  vulcanite  is  ud- 
avoidable  for  a  case  in  which  there  h^^ 
been  much  absorption  of  the  alveolus,  vr 
all  know  that  the  thick  part  will  be  porou* 
when  vulcanized.  To  avoid  this,  put  iii 
small  pieces  of  vulcanite  when  packing  k 
the  rubber,  and  get  in  as  much  as  possible, 
especially  in  the  middle  of  the  thickoei* 
under  the  teeth.  In  some  thick  lower  ca?e? 
it  is  even  safe  to  put  in  one  or  two  long, 
thin  diatoric  teeth.  Perhaps  the  pieces  of 
vulcanite  are  the  safest,  because  if  they  an 
met  with,  they  may  be  filed  down,  and  wiil 
scarcely  show,  if  they  are  the  same  color 
as  the  new  rubber. 

When  removing  teeth  from  an  old  vulca- 
nite case,  put  a  little  wax  on  when  heating 
in  the  gas.  This  will  soften  the  vulcanite 
and  render  removal  of  the  teeth  easv. 
Another  method  is  to  boil  the  plate  io 
water  until  soft ;  this  will  do  away  with  the 
unpleasant  smells  with  which  we  are  all 
familiar. 

When  zinc  and  lead  have  become  mixai, 

make  a  cone-shaped  mould  in  the  sand  ao'i 

pour  in  the  melted   metal.     When  the  zinc 

has  set,  lift  out  of  the  sand,  and  the  lead. 

still  melted,  will  remain  at  the  bottom ;  or 

leave  the  whole  mass  to  set,  and  cut  ofl  the 

lead  afterwards. 

For  cleaning  natural  teeth,  use  a  solutiun 
of  Castile  soap  instead  of  water,  or  aromatic 
sulphuric  acid.  It  is  much  better  for  the 
gums,  and  the  irritation  is  not  so  great 
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To  remove  the  disagreeable  odor  of  the 
hot  air  syringe,  which  comes  from  the 
methylated  spirits  in  the  lamp,  occasionally 
pour  into  the  bulb  of  the  syringe  a  small 
quantity  of  oil  of  cloves,  eucalyptus  oil,  or 
eau  de  cologne. 

After  a  dressing  or  temporary  gutta- 
percha has  been  taken  from  between  teeth, 
the  gum  often  bleeds  a  little.  In  mild  cases 
of  hemorrhage  from  this  source,  apply  a 
pledget  of  cotton-wool  dipped  in  strong 
carbolic  acid,  and  then  in  tannic  acid ;  if 
held  firmly  on  to  the  bleeding  gum  for  a 
short  time,  it  usually  arrests  the  hemorrhage. 
Glycerine  and  tannic  answers  the  «ame  pur- 
pose. 

When  using  carbolized  resin  for  covering 
an  arsenic  dressing  or  for  any  other  purpose, 
use  Fossiline,  or  any  other  kind  of  white 
filling  powder  with  it.  The  best  way  is  to 
have  a  little  of  the  powder  on  the  mixing- 
slab,  and  after  dipping  the  cotton  wool  in 
the  carbolized  resin,  roll  it  on  to  the  powder 
and  thoroughly  incorporate  the  two.  This 
will  have  a  twofold  effect ;  the  carbolized 
resin  will  be  prevented  to  some  extent  from 
washing  out  with  the  saliva,  and  the  powder 
will  also  harden  the  dressing,  thus  ensuring 
less  risk  of  its  being  disturbed  in  mastica- 
tion. 

This  kind  of  dressing  answers  quite  as 
well  as  temporary  gutta-percha  for  many 
cases ;  it  is  easily  applied,  and  it  is  much 
cheaper.  * 

The  following  method  is  useful  for  gold 
filling  in  an  incisor,  in  which  the  corner  of 
the  tooth  is  broken  off*,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  get  an  apposing  point.  Prepare  the  tooth 
for  filling  in  the  ordinary  way,  either  for 
wedging,  or  with  retaining  pits,  then  on  the 
lingual  wall  cut  out  a  small  key  or  dove- 
tail, taking  care  that  it  is  in  the  strongest 
part,  not  too  near  the  cutting  edge  of  the 
tooth,  or  too  near  the  base  of  the  cavity, 
which  in  either  case  would  leave  a  weak  part 
in  the  tooth.  The  part  where  the  opposing 
point  ought  to  be,  need  not  be  taken  into 


consideration  in  preparing  the  cavity.  Then 
proceed  to  fill  the  base  of  the  cavity  in  the 
usual  way,  and  build  the  gold  up  to  and  into 
the  key,  finish  and  polish.  The  filling  will 
be  quite  as  firm  and  perfect  as  if  it  were 
filled  by  means  of  an  opposing  pit.  The 
tooth  ought  to  be  strong  enough  to  bear  the 
cutting  out  of  the  key,  otherwise  it  will  soon 
come  to  grief,  but  in  suitable  cases  the 
tooth  and  filling  ought  to  last  a  long  time. 

Scratches  and  stone-marks  on  mouth 
mirrors  may  be  removed  by  polishing  them 
on  a  felt  wheel  on  the  lathe :  use  plenty  of 
wet  pumice^tone  and  plenty  of  preseure. 
but  do  not  allow  the  mirror  to  get  hot. 

Perfect  adhesion  of  gutta-percha  to  the 
walls  of  a  cavity  may  be  obtained  by  wiping 
out  the  cavity  with  copal-ether  varnish,  or 
chloroform. 

Cement  fillings  ought  to  receive  a  coating 
of  copal-ether  before  allowing  the  saliva  to 
get  to  them. 

When  your  smooth  nerve-bristles  get  so 
smooth  that  cotton-wool  will  not  stick  to 
them,  rub  with  sandpaper. 

Insane  people  and  vicious  children  often 
refuse  to  open  their  mouths.  In  such  cases 
press  a  finger  upwards  under  the  floor  of  the 
mouth  behind  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw, 
where  the  inferior  dental  nerve  enters  the 
foramen.  That  will  have  the  desired  effect. 
Another  way  is  to  press  the  bottom  lip 
with  the  thumb  against  the  lower  incisors 
until  it  causes  pain,  then  push  the  lip  over 
the  teeth.  If  the  patient  closes  his  mouth 
he  will  bite  his  lip,  although  the  thumb  will 
intervene  between  his  lip  and  the  upper 
teeth.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  add 
that  these  extreme  measures  ought  not  to 
be  used  in  cases  of  nervousness. 

Save  all  your  surplus  amalgam  and  roll 

into  small  pellets  of  different  sizes  while  soft. 

These  will  prove  very   useful  subsequently, 

when  filling  large  cavities    by  embedding 

them  along  with  the  soft  amalgam.  It  re- 
duces the  tendency  to  shrink,  which  all 
amalgams  have,  and  it  is  a  saving  of 
material. 
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DENTAL  QUACKS  AND   ENG- 
LISH LAW. 


As  a  diversion,  we  reproduce  from  the 
Dental  Record,  London,  the  following  case 
in  court.  It  will  be  interesting  to  our  read- 
ers. The  English  journals,  almost  monthly, 
chronicle  such  cases.  What  kind  of  a  law 
is  it  that  excludes  all  American  dentists  and 
yet  permits  such  men  as  Mr.  Stephens  to 
practice  ? 

FLETCHER  VB.  GOODMAN. 

''  At  the  Cardi£F  County  Court,  on 
Thursday,  May  5th,  before  his  Honor 
Judge  Owen,  the  plaintiff,  Mrs.  Marion 
Fletcher,  of  Glamorgan  Street,  Canton, 
sued  Messrs.  Ooodman  &  Co.,  who  adver- 
tised themselves  as  dentists,  of  56  Queen 
Street,  Cardiff,  for  £50  as  damages  and 
compensation  for  personal  injuries  sustained 
by  defendants'  negligence.  Mr.  J.  Sankey 
appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  C.  M. 
Bailhache  for  the  defendants. 

**  At  the  outset  Mr.  Bailhache  applied 
for  an  adjournment  on  the  ground  that  one 
of  the  partners  was  prevented  from  attend- 
ing through  having  dislocated  his  shoulder. 
Mr.  Sankey  opposed  the  application.  The 
defendant's  solicitor  had  intimated  his  in- 
tention of  applying  for  an  adjournment,  as 
he  would  be  professionally  engaged  else- 
where on  (he  court  day.  On  being  in- 
formed that  this  application  would  be  op- 
posed, he  then  intimated  that  one  of  the 
partners  had  dislocated  his  shoulder.  The 
judge  declined  to  grant  the  application,  and 
Mr.  Bailhache  then  withdrew  from  the  case. 

''Mr.  Sankey  having  opened  the  case, 
the  plaintiff  was  called,  and  incidentally 
mentioned  that  the  man  who  had  operated 
upon  her  teeth  at  Goodman's  was  in  court. 
Witness  pointed  him  out. 

"  The  person,  who  in  answer  to  the  judge 
said  his  name  was  Stephens,  admitted  that 
he  was  the  individual  referred  to. 

•*  The  judge,  with  this  knowledge  before 
him,  eaid  a  more  impudent  attempt  to  post- 
pone a  trial  he  had  never  heard.     He,  of 


'  course,  entirely  accepted  Mr.  Bailhache'» 
explanation  that  he  was  only  acting  on  in- 
structions. 

''  Witness  bore  out  counsel's  opening 
statement,  and  continuing  said  that  the  man 
Stephens,  after  looking  at  her  mouth,  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  in  a  very  bad  state,  and 
said  her  mouth  was  of  the  shape  which  ren- 
dered a  five-guinea  set  necessary.  The  fol- 
lowing day  she  revisited  the  surgery. 
Stephens  told  her  that  he  could  cut  the 
teeth  off  and  fit  new  ones  on  to  the  top.  lo 
reply  to  a  suggestion  of  a  lady  friend  who 
was  with  her,  he  said  he  would  oertably 
not  think  of  extracting  them.  He  then 
cut  away  all  the  top  teeth  except  one,  and 
all  the  other  stumps  he  snapped  off  with 
something  like  a  pincers,  the  bits  flying  all 
over  the  room.  He  then,  the  same  after- 
noon, *'  dabbed  '*  something  into  her  mouth 
to  take  an  impression  for  the  new  set. 

*'  The  Judge :  What,  immediately  after? 

'*  The  Witness :  Yes ;  and  the  next  day 
(  Saturday  )  I  had  the  new  set  in. 

"  Proceeding,  the  witness  said  the  follow- 
ing Monday  night  she  found  she  could  not 
wear  them.  Her  mouth  got  into  a  most 
offensive  condition,  her  health  began  to 
suffer,  and  she  eventually  consulted  Dr. 
MuUin  and  Mr.  Quinlan. 

<'  Dr.  MuUin,  who  was  then  called,  de- 
posed that  when  plaintiff  came  to  consult 
him  on  the  22d  of  November  he  found 
her  suffering  from  inflamed  and  lacerated 
gums,  from  which  there  was  a  discharge, 
and  the  teeth  were  broken  off.  She  was 
also  suffering  from  dyspeptic  and  gastric 
trouble  as  a  result  of  not  being  able  to  mas- 
ticate her  food.  The  treatment  to  which 
she  had  been  subjected  was  most  improper 
from  a  medical  and  dental  point  of  view. 

"Mr.  Quinlan,  dental  surgeon,  of  Cow- 
bridge  Road,  the  next  witness,  said  when  he 
examined  the  plaintiff  on  the  23d  of  No- 
vember he  found  that  the  remains  of  her 
teeth  were  bathed  in  matter,  and  that  a 
number  of  sound  teeth  had  been  broken  off. 
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Her  mouth  was  in  a  shocking  condition,  and 
it  was  the  worst  case  he  had  ever  seen.  He 
eventually  extracted  twenty-two  stumps  for 
her.  The  treatment  as  described  by  witness 
was  exceedingly  improper. 

''The  man  Stephens,  after  being  in- 
formed that  he  might  give  evidence  if  he 
pleased,  but  was  not  obliged  to  do  so,  took 
his  place  in  the  witness-box.  In  answer  to 
Mr.  Sankey  he  said  he  was  only  a  dental 
iiiechanic,  and  not  therefore  a  qualified 
dentist. 

**  The  Judge :  What  right  have  you  to 
perform  an  operation  ? 

"Inquiring  whether  there  was  a  medical 
society  in  Cardiff,  and  receiving  an  affirma- 
tive reply,  his  honor  expressed  the  hope 
that  they  would  take  note  of  the  case. 

*\  Witness  admitted  having  performed  the 
*  operation '  on  the  plaintiff. 

"  The  Judge :     Call  it  butchery. 

**  Witness  added  that  plaintiff  was,  how- 
ever, afterwards  seen  by  Mr.  Morgan.  It 
was  not  true  that  he  splintered  the  teeth. 
He  cut  them  off,  at  the  plaintiff's  express 
wish,  with  cutters,  and  not  one  of  them  so 
dealt  with  was  sound.  He  never  cut  or  re- 
moved a  tooth  unless  a  patient  desired  it. 

"  The  Judge :  Did  you  take  a  model  of 
the  mouth  immediately  after  ? 

•*  Witness ;    Every  dentist  does  that. 

"The  Judge:  And  the  gums  were  in- 
flamed ? 

"  Witness :     They  were  not  inflamed. 

"In  answer  to  further  questions,  he  said 
the  set  put  in  was  a  *  temporary  case. 
Mrs.  Fletcher  never  made  any  complaint  to 
them.  The  fee  of  a  guinea  was  not  meant 
to  cover  the  cost  of  a  complete  set  of  teeth 
for  the  whole  mouth,  and  this  was  made 
plain  in  their  advertisment  cards.  He  had 
not  one  of  the  cards  with  him.    (Laughter.) 

"Charles  Morgan,  who  had  been  de- 
scribed by  the  previous  witness  as  the  quali- 
fied dentist  in  attendance,  next  submitted 
to  the  ordeal  of  a  cross-examination.  He 
stated    he    was  a  registered  dentist,   and 


although  his  address  was  given  in  the  pro- 
fessional register  as  of  Wimbledon,  he  had 
been  living  in  Cardiff  for  the  last  nine 
months. 

"  The  Judge :  I  do  not  know  what  the 
Registrars  would  say  to  that. 

"  Continuing,  witness  said  he  did  not  see 
plaintiff  until  some  time  after  the  *  opera- 
tion.' Her  mouth  was  then  in  a  filthy  con- 
dition, but  he  attributed  this  to  her  want  of 
care  in  keeping  the  plate  clean.  Witness 
was  not  one  of  the  firm,  but  was  only  the 
manager  in  charge  of  the  Cardiff  business. 

'  'He  had  been  connected  with  the  company 
for  eighteen  months,  and  his  registered  ad- 
dress at  Wimbledon  was  explained  by  the 
fact  that  he  had  an  interest  in  a  practice 
there.  He  paid  himself  his  salary  out  of 
the  takings  at  Cardiff,  remitting  what  re- 
mained after  the  defrayal  of  all  expenses 
to  the  firm,  of  whom  he  believed  Mr.  Vic- 
tor Ooodman  was  a  qualified  dentist.  He 
had  heard  of  Messrs.  Goodman  having  paid 
sums  of  money  to  compromise  similar  cases 
to  this. 

"  Mr.  Sankey :  Is  not  this  a  correct 
statement  of  the  case  ?  You  are  a  registered 
practitioner ;  you  get  what  money  you  can, 
take  a  certain  sum  out  of  it,  and  remit  the 
balance  to  unregistered  practitioners. 

"  Witness:     That  is  the  sum  total  of  it. 

'*  Mr.  Sankey :  Is  that  not  a  case  of 
CDvering  ?' 

"  Witness :    No.     Certainly  not 

"  This  concluded  the  evidence. 

"The  judge  said  he  hoped    this    case 

would  be  a  serious  warning  to  Cardiff  people 

not  to  employ  these  advertising,  unqualified 

practitioners.  He  knew  of  no  more  shocking 

case  of  maltreatment  in  this  way  of  a  poor, 

,  unfortunate  woman,  and  he  was  only  sorry 

he  could   not  give  judgment  for  a  larger 

amount.    He  believed  entirely  the  evidence 

of  Dr.   Mullin  and  Mr.  Quinlan,  and  did 

not  believe  the  man  who  had  performed. 
He  gave  judgment  for  the  full  amount  with 
costs,  together  with  the  costs  on  the  appli- 
cation for  adjournment. 
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BRIEFS. 


LAN8IN6  ABSCESS. 

When  a  young  patient  calls  with  the  first 
molar  dead  in  the  inferior  jaw,  the  fftce 
badly  swollen  and  an  abscess  about  to  make 
an  external  opening,  which  would  leave  a 
scar  that  would  mortify  both  patient  and 
yourself,  don't  extract  the  tooth,  in  your 
eagerness  to  prevent  the  fistula.  Lisert  a 
small  bistoury  along  the  external  surface  of 
the  bone  opposite  the  afiected  tooth  and  in 
the  direction  of  the  anticipated  opening,  not 
fearing  to  eut  too  deep.  The  abscess  will 
open  in  the  incision  made,  swelling  and 
pain  will  soon  subside  and  the  tooth  may  be 
saved,  were  it  possible  to  save  the  tooth  be- 
fore the  abscess  formed. 

Fnxmo  vs.  crown. 

We  should  not  use  crowns  until  every 
possibility  of  filling  is  removed.  Many  bicus- 
pids and  molars  that  are  crowned  could  be 
better  preserved  and  more  nearly  approxi- 
mate nature,  by  preparing  the  surface  for 
filling.  Where  there  is  an  occluding  weak 
wall,  grind  it  down  from  one  sixteenth 
to  an  eighth  of  an  inch.  Where  there  are 
no  walls,  insert  pins  in  canals,  allowing  ends 
to  extend  up  into  the  crown  space.  Take 
a  guttapercha  cap  crown,  cut  away  the  flat 
surface  and  the  remaining  band  can  be 
easily  adjusted  to  the  tooth,  contoured 
with  warm  instruments  to  meet  the  de- 
mands. Then  fill  with  amalgam,  allow- 
ing the  band  to  remain  in  situ  for  a  day  or 
two,  when  it  can  be  removed  and  the  amal- 
gam polished. 

There  are  many  good  molars  doing  excel- 
lent service,  after  this  treatment,  presenting 
an  entire  masticatiug  surface  of  amalgam. 
Care  must  always  be  taken  with  amalgam 
to  condense  well  and  my  custom  is  to  use 
warm  instruments  in  packing. 

BACKING    PINS. 

Many  ways  are  given  for  disposing  of  the 
pins  after  the  backing  is  adjusted  to  a  porce- 
lain facing.     How  is  this  ?    With  a  sharp 


chisel  or  graver  placed  a  little  up  on  the  pio, 
cut  toward  the  backing,  the  little  particles  or 
shavings  fold  on  to  the  backiog.  After  cut- 
ting around  the  pins  in  this  way,  clip  off  the 
extra  length  with  catting  pliers,  then  the 
remaining  portions  can  be  burnished  to 
the  backing  covering  any  enlargement  of  the 
holes  that  might  accidentally  have  been 
made,  thus  precluding  the  possibility  of 
borax  insinuating  itself  between  the  metal 
and  facing. 

DENTISr  OR  STOMATOLOGIST. 

The  discussion  as  to  whether  we  are  dent- 
ists or  stomatologists  reminds  me  of  the 
little  boy  who  got  mad  when  his  teacher  told 
him  he  was  an  animal.  Just  belonging  to 
the  human  family  was  enough  for  the  boy. 
If  being  a  dentbt  is  enough  for  some  men, 
why  all  the  combined  efforts  of  the  profes. 
sion  could  not  open  their  eyes  to  broader 
visions.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  stomato- 
logist is  a  more  definite  term  ;  truly  signi- 
ficant. When  the  colleges  change  the  de- 
gree, accepting  the  better  term,  it  will  be  the 
preference.  Many  will  object  to  anything 
until  the  tide  seems  to  be  against  them,  then 
they  follow  even  if  it  is  with  reluctance. 
Every  reform  meets  opposition,  but  we  can- 
not on  that  account  close  our  eyes  to  the 
light.  In  the  language  of  the  editor,  let's 
^^toakeup.*' 

DENTISTS  IN  THE  ARMY. 

Twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago  Dr.  R.  R 
Winder,  then  Dean  of  the  Baltimore  Col- 
lege of  Dental  8urgery,  was  working  to 
have  dental  surgeons  appointed  to  the  army 
and  navy.  He  never  saw  the  fruit  of  his 
labor,  but  the  sentiment  is  growing  and  the 
time  is  coming  when  such  provision  will  be 
made.  That  the  bill  failed  in  the  last  ses- 
sion suggests  that  we  work  harder  on  the 
next.  Persistent  effort  in  a  good  cause 
cannot  be  defeated. 

EAST  EXTRACTION. 

To  make  otherwise  difiicult  extraction 
easy,  with  the  engine,  separate  the  roots 
and  remove  the  process,  using  new  burs  or 
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drills,  to  prevent  septic  poisoning.  The 
operation  is  attended  by  very  little  pain  in 
comparison  to  the  failing  pinches  of  the  for- 
ceps. After  the  process  is  removed  the  roots 
may  be  easily  extracted  with  the  forceps, 
and  the  healing  is  very  rapid. 

ANNEALING  GOLD. 

You  will  never  appreciate  the  true  work- 
ing qualities  of  cohesive  gold  until  you 
quit  passing  it  in  the  flame  of  the  lamp. 
Use  a  sheet  of  mica  or  an  annealing  tray. 
Don't  be  penurious.  The  good  effects  will 
pay  for  the  difference. 

W.  H.  Weaver. 


SULPHUBIC  AGIO  AND  BOOT 
CANAL  OPENING. 


In  Haste. 


A  lady  patient  was  on  the  eve  of  leaving 
for  a  distant  city  and  rushed  in  to  have  a 
tooth  added  to  her  plate — she  could  give 
me  but  so  much  time.  In  my  haste  (hurry 
is  of  the  devU)  after  heating  the  flask,  I 
forgot  to  screw  it  down  (I  use  a  stirrup)  and 
not  until  I  came  to  remove  it  from  the  vul- 
canizer  did  I  discover  it.  In  an  instant 
the  thought  came,  the  rubber  is  still  in  a 
plastic  condition,  and  without  losing  a  mo- 
ment, I  screwed  it  tight  and  commenced  to 
cool  it.  Imagine  my  surprise  and  delight 
to  find  it  all  right.  n.  t. 


I  have  been  using  for  some  months,  for 
root-canal  filling,  balsamo  del  deserto  dis- 
solved in  an  alcoholic  solution  of  hydronaph- 
thol.  This  varnish  *'runs"  readily  into 
fine  canals  and  can  be  followed  with  gutta- 
percha points.  It  seems  to  be  satisfactory. 
It  is  best  carried  to  the  canals  between  the 
points  of  a  pair  of  Fogg's  dressing  pliers. 

L.  Van  Orden. 
San  Francisco. 


All  persons  using  iodoform  know  how 

diflicult  it  is  to   remove  its  odor  from  the 

hands  or  from  instruments.     Use  spirits  of 

turpentine  on  the  hands  or  instruments ;  it 
can  be  added  to  water,  and  in  using  soap 
makes  it  very  efiScacious. — Le  Progrea  MedU 
tale. 


Sulphuric  acid  is  unquestionably  various- 
ly valuable  as  a  remedy  in  the  practice  of 
dentistry;  possibly  no  single  remedy  possesses 
90  great  merit  as  a  local  applicant  to  the 
osseous  or  soft  tissues. 

Judiciously  used,  it  is  always  beneficial 
and  never  hurtful.  It  sometimes  fails  of 
virtues  and  results  claimed  for  it,  as  with 
many  remedies  in  use,  which  are  weakened 
considerably,  and  fully  appreciated  in  con- 
sequence of  claim  for  properties  they  do  not 
possess. 

For  several  years  past  much  has  been 
written  and  published  concerning  the  use  of 
sulphuric  acid  as  an  ^ecHve  agent  in  open- 
ing root-canals.  Some  statements  and  reports 
would  lead  us  to  believe  that  all  that  is 
necessary  to  effect  speedy  entrance  in  to  canal- 
roots  is  simply  to  twirl  a  few  shreds  of  cot-, 
ton  around  a  broach,  moisten  with  the  acid, 
force  entrance  open,  and  enlarge  canal  entire 
length,  without  much  difficulty.  Truly, 
very  encouraging  and  captivating  to  the 
non-initiated.  But  there  never  was  a  more 
deceptive  error  heralded,  nor  one  less  sus- 
tainable. 

All  who  have  had  much  experience  in  the 
use  of  sulphuric  acid  and  are  familiar  with 
its  properties  and  effects  on  healthy  and  dis- 
eased osseous  structure,  know  very  well,  that 
it  produces  no  more  immediate  effect  on  the 
walls  of  root-canals  than  so  much  water, 
from  the  fact  that  walls  of  canals  are  always 
healthy,  except  sometimes  are  diseased  at 
the  apex.  It  is  a  well-known  and  established 
fact,  that  sulphuric  acid  will  not  produce 
perceptible  quick  effect  when  applied  to 
normal  dentine,  but  when  applied  (same 
strength)  to  diseased  tissues,  caries  or  ne- 
croses for  instance,  the  effect  is  plainly  per- 
ceptible in  a  brief  period. 

I  have  experimented  considerably  to 
determine  the  merit  of  acid  as  a  canal-opener, 
and  so  far  have  failed  to  accomplish  such 
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reaults  as  I  have  seen  reported.  The  same 
instruments  as  persistently  manipulated  with 
water,  in  place  of  acid,  will  produce  as 
favorable  results.  The  matter  can  be  easily 
tested  with  teeth  out  of  the  mouth,  and  it 
will  require  but  little  time  to  convince  any 
one  of  the  non-effectiveness  of  acid  in  canal 
work  and  proof  positive  will  be  demon- 
strated that  water  for  the  purpose  is  as 
effective  as  acid.  Sulphuric  acid  does  not  act 
sufficiently  rapid  upon  healthy  osseous 
structure  to  be  effective  in  opening  canals. 
Suitably  tempered  instruments  (drills  and 
broaches)  will  accomplish  the  work,  if  to  be 
accomplished,  and  as  effectually  without  as 
with  the  aid  of  acids. 

In  the  event  of  a  diseased,  softened  state 
at  the  apex  of  roots  the  use  of  sulphuric 
acid  directly  applied  will  prove  efficacious. 
Possibly  no  one  remedy,  or  all  remedies 
used  in  such  cases,  can  produce  better  cura- 
tive results.  It  never  fails  to  produce  effect 
desired  when  applied  to  diseased  osseous  tis- 
sue, but  is  slow  of  action,  and  is  worthless 
for  effect  when  applied  to  normal  dentine. 
Inflamed  gums  can  be  greatly  relieved,  and 
quickly  by  the  application  of  sulphuric  acid 
strength  regulated  to  suit  respective  cases. 
Possibly  better  results  more  universally 
follow  its  application  than  any  other  known 
remedy.  In  treatment  of  pyorrhea  alveolaris 
it  has  no  equal  and  for  other  diseases  it  is 
effective  when  rightly  used,  but  in  no  way 
can  it  be  applied  so  as  to  be  effective  for 
canal  opening. 

Much  time  and  patience  is  uselessly  ex- 
pended by  many  dentists  in  effort  to  open 
root-canals,  many  of  which  can  never  be 
successfully  opened  and  filled  from  apex  to 
pulp  chamber,  but  if  it  could  be  made  a 
success,  the  necessity  for  and  benefit  derived, 
in  a  large  percentage  of  cases,  will  not 
justify  the  loss  of  time  and  expenditure 
involved. 

Common  sense  dictates  and  demands  there 
must  be  a  reasonable  limit  to  effort  in  oper- 
ations on  every  line,   and  in  all   directions. 


Extremes  are   never  in  accord  with  true 
science  and  conservatism. 

The  closer  we  adhere  to  a  well-defiaed 
conservative  line  of  practice  (ignoring  the 
impractical)  the  more  surely  may  we  antic- 
ipate favorable  and  gratifying  results  that 
will  benefit  and  please  the  patients,  do 
credit  to  dentists  and  elevate  the  profession. 

B.  F.  ARRiKOToy. 


Carrier  Pigeons  aa  Aids  in  the 
Practice  of  Medicine. 


Dr.  Arnold,  of  Illinois,  who  is  a  country 
physician,  employs  these  birds  in  his  prac- 
tice to  his  great  satisfaction.  It  seems  that 
when  he  has  a  serious  case  he  will  leave 
some  of  the  pigeons  at  the  patient  s  home 
and  have  them  loosed  one  at  a  time  at 
intervals  with  messages  about  the  condition 
of  the  patient. 

Left-hand  Screw-plate. 

Take  a  piece  of  steel  wire,  says  Dr. 
Beebee,  and  cut  on  it  a  right-hand  thread. 
File  two  sides  opposite  each  other  flat. 
Harden  and  temper  this  tap.  Drill  a  hole 
in  a  piece  of  steel  plate  to  fit  the  tap,  being 
a  smaller.  Cut  threads  in  this  plate  with 
the  tap  just  made,  by  turning  to  the  left 
with  a  steady  pressure  to  overcome  the  right 
hand  lead.  Temper  the  plate  hard  and  it 
will  be  found  that  it  will  cut  a  left  hand 
thread. 


The  large  number  of  friends  of  our 
editorial  associate.  Dr.  J.  A.  Chappie,  will 
learn  with  sorrow  of  the  death  of  his  honor- 
able father,  whodied  recently  at  Athens,  Oa. 

Now  that  you  have  had  four  consecutive 
numbers  of  the  Weekly,  we  trust  that 
you  are  well  enough  pleased  with  it  to  desire 
it  continued. 


Our  highly  esteemed  co-editor.  Dr.  H.  H. 
Johnson,  of  Macon,  has  been  elected  to  the 
Chair  of  Prosthetic  Dentistry  of  the  South- 
ern Dental  College. 
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Sealing  up  the  Pockets. 


In  the  last  issue  of  The  Weekly,  page 
525,  in  an  article  headed  "  Leave  Open  the 
Pockets,'*  B  F.  A.  criticizes  a  little  com- 
ment made  by  the  writer  in  No.  40  of  The 
Weekly,  in  which  was  advocated  the  seal- 
ing up  of  the  pus-pockets  about  the  alveolar 
margins,  caused  by  pyorrhea  alveolaris.  Of 
•course  it  must  not  be  supposed  for  a  mo- 
ment that  the  intention  was  to  permanently 
«eal  the  pockets,  or  even  to  seal  them  until 
healing  had  taken  place  and  the  disease  had 
1)een  cured.  The  desire  was  to  seal  the 
pockets  between  treatments  to  prevent  food 
4ind  other  substances  from  crowding  in, 
acting  as  a  terrible  irritant,  interrupting 
the  action  of  the  medicine  and  delaying  the 
healing  process.  B.F.A.  claims  in  his  arti- 
•cle  that  it  is  not  only  unnecessary  to  seal 
the  pockets,  but  that  **  it  is  all  important 
ike  pockets  should  be  left  open"  He  further 
isays  he  **  holds  that  an  impossibility  in  sur- 


gery should  not  be  considered  or  in  any  way 
held  accountable  for  failure  in  treatment 
and  cure  of  any  disease  that  is  amenable 
to  surgical  treatmeat,  as  in  the  case  of 
pyorrhea.  Certain  things,"  he  says,  *^  will 
do  to  mention  and  sometimes  discuss  for 
sensational  effect,  but  to  attempt  to  utilize 
for  beneficial  results  would  be  time  lost  and 
no  profit  to  any  one.  The  less  we  have  to 
do  with  impracticals  the  better  will  be  the 
results." 

Now,  we  believe  we  know  who  B  F.  A.  is, 
and  we  have  a  very  high  regard  for  his 
opinions,  and  especially  is  he  considered  as 
authority  in  the  treatment  of  pyorrhea,  but 
the  strong  language  quoted  above  must  have 
been  written  hurriedly  without  proper  con- 
sideration. It  is  not  becoming  in  one  of 
much  experience  to  condemn  a  thing  as 
utterly  worthless  until  it  has  been  demon- 
strated to  be  true.  As  yet  there  has  been 
no  successful  method  discovered  by  which 
the  pockets  might  be  sealed  up  so  the  re- 
sults might  be  determined.  His  positive 
language  is  only  an  assertion.  To  say  that 
to  close  a  pus-pocket  in  surgical  cases  be- 
tween treatments  to  prevent  the  ingress  of 
foreign  substances  is  an  impossibility,  won't 
go  at  all.  It  has  been  proven  beyond  a 
doubt  that  the  most  successful  antrum 
treatment  is  to  pack  the  cavity  between 
treatments  and  discard  the  much  overrated 
drainage  tube.  In  fact,  it  is  not  uncommon  at 
all  in  any  class  of  surgery  to  pack  lesions  and 
cavities  of  all  descriptions  with  tampons  and 
gauzes  to  promote  healing  and  prevent  the 
entrance  of  any  foreign  irritant  to  retard 
the  forming  of  healthy  granulation.  A 
pyorrhea  alveolaris  pocket  is  not  so  different 
from  other  lesions  calling  for  surgical  treat- 
ment, except  that  the  cavities  are  small, 
delicate  and  tedious  to  manage.  You  could 
not  very  well  pack  them  with  a  substance 
like  iodoform  gauze,  but  to  say  that  '*  t^  t^ 
all  important  that  **  these  pockets  should  be 
left  open  to  pack  full  of  food  and  foreign 
matter  every  time  the  patient  eats  anything. 
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which  they  vdll  do,  sounds  a  little  inconsist- 
ent  to  say  the  least.  It  was  not  intended 
by  the  former  article  in  question  to  create 
the  impression  that  all  cases  of  pyorrhea 
was  incurable,  even  with  the  difficulty  of 
contending  with  open  pockets,  but  it  was 
and  is  now  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that 
the  treatment  of  such  cases  would  be  much 
facilitated  if  some  method  could  be  devised 
whereby  such  pockets  might  be  effectually 
sealed  between  treatments  by  some  non* 
irritant  sealing.  H.  H.  Johnson. 


Practical  Hints    on    Prosthetics^ 

Obtained  from  Various 

Sources. 


To  Replace  a  Broken  Tooth. 


Where  a  tooth  or  block  has  been  broken 
from  a  valcanite  plate  it  can  very  often  be 
reliably  repaired  by  drilling  a  cavity  in  the 
rubber  just  under  the  tooth  pins,  having 
sufficient  undercuts  fer  the  retention  of  the 
material.  Then  by  filling  these  undercuts 
with  amalgam  freshly  mixed,  and  filling  the 
rest  of  the  cavity,  covering  the  pins  with  soft 
solder — scraps  of  Weston's  or  Watts'  metal 
preferably.  This  is  accomplished  by  hold- 
ing the  tooth  in  place  with  plaster,  or  with 
the  index-finger  of  the  left  hand,  protected 
with  a  pad  of  asbestos,  while  with  any  small 
instrument  that  will  serve  as  a  soldering- 
iron,  the  solder  is  melted,  using  muriate 
of  zinc  as  a  flux.  The  work  will  be  quite 
stable  as  soon  as  the  amalgam  has  time  to 
harden.  The  advantage  of  the  amalgam  is 
that  it  forms  a  base  upon  which  the  metal 
used  as  a  solder  will  flow,  and  averting  its 
tendency  to  ball  up  and  pull  away  from  the 
cavity  walls  in  the  vulcanite. 

The  solder  will  form  a  good  union  with 
the  amalgam.  Atkinson. 


Harpers  Weekly  says:  "There  seems  to 
be  some  reason  to  anticipate  a  time  when 
New  York  families  will  contract  with  a 
syndicate  of  physicians,  comprising  a  com- 
plete set  of  the  necessary  specialists  for  the 
supervision  of  the  family  health  at  a  fixed 
annual  price." 


Plaster  will  set  more  readily  if  tepid,  no€ 
hot  water,  is  used.  Cold  water  will  retard 
setting. 

Conical  shaped  glasses  or  porcelain  bo«l& 
are  nicer  to  mix  in  and  the  plaster  readily 
comes  away  if  a  little  water  be  added  to 
the  plaster  after  it  is  set. 

To  properly  mix  plaster,  put  water  in 
first,  gradually  adding  the  plaster ;  thiff 
prevents  air  bubbles. 

In  mixing  for  impressions,  if  a  little 
coloring  matter,  such  as  powdered  pigment 
be  used,  the  line  of  demarkation  between 
the  impiession  and  model  will  be  clearly 
defined. 

If  it  is  a  high  roof  put  some  plaster  in 
the  vault  with  the  plaster  knife  before  in- 
serting the  cup,  or  better  still,  put  a  wad  of 
wax  in  the  center  of  the  impression-cup- 
corresponding  to  the  vault. 

In  taking  plaster  impressions  of  partial 
cases,  remove  before  the  plaster  has  set  very 
hard.  If  pieces  break  away  save  them, 
place  them  back  where  they  came  from,, 
wax  tbem  in  place,  and  the  impression  will 
be  accurate.  After  pouring  some  plaster 
into  the  impression  shake  it  down,  and  then 
with  a  slinging  motion  of  the  hand  throw 
out  all  the  plaster  that  is  soft  enough  to- 
leave  the  impression.  Then  fill  up  the  im- 
pression with  remaining  plaster,  shaking  it 
down  well.  The  result  will  be  a  model 
with  a  dense  hard  surface. 

To  cut  an  old  model  easily — soak  in 
water  a  few  minutes,  when  it  will  be  easily 
trimmed. 

To  take  impressions  where  the  teeth  are 
irregular— fill  spaces  between  irregular  teeth 
on  the  ridge  with  plaster  or  modeling  com- 
pound, varnish  and  oil  the  cores  thus  made, 
take  impression  over  all,  remove  impression, 
then  remove  cores,  place  in  the  impression^ 
pour  the  model  and  you  have  it  perfect. 
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To  mend  plaster  casts  so  that  heat  may 
afterwards  be  used  without  affecting  the 
mend,  use  oxy-phosphate  cement. 

Impression   material   from   which  a  die 
may  be  cast  straight :    Plaster,  1  qt. ;  pum- 
,  ice  stone,   powdered,    1  pt.;  chalk,    1    pt. 
Mix  and  use  same  as  plaster. 

To  prevent  plaster  sticking  to  the  teeth 
when  taking  impression,  slightly  oil  them. 

To  make  a  warped  rubber  plate  fit  again : 
Take  a  new  impression  of  the  mouth,  from 
which  make  a  model.  Warm  the  plate 
until  quite  pliable.  Press  down  on  model 
and  dip  in  cold  water.  Ned. 


OUldren  and  Sleep. 


Vulcanite  Finish. 


Let  us  suppose  we  are  putting  up  a  full 
under  denture,  and  it  is  ready  for  the  flask. 
At  this  stage  of  the  work  I  coat  it  with  tin- 
foil, such  as  may  be  had  for  the  asking  at 
any  store  where  they  sell  tobacco.  With  a 
piece  of  cloth  smooth  it,  then  cut  off  a  strip 
of  an  inch  or  less  in  width,  as  the  case  may 
require,  cover  the  entire  surface  outside, 
carrying  it  up  to  the  cutting  edge  of  the 
teeth.  Smooth  it,  and  then  with  the  back 
of  a  penknife  blade  force  the  tin  in  all  the 
interstices  between  the  teeth  so  that  no  plas- 
ter can  possibly  get  in.  Then  cover  the 
entire  inside  in  the  same  way,  and  when 
your  case  comes  out  of  the  flask  after  being 
vulcanized  it  will  be  nearly  as  clean  as  a 
hard-boiled  egg  when  it  comes  out  of  the 
shell.  Gut  off  the  escape,  and  if  thoroughly 
done,  your  case  will  be  almost  ready  for  the 
sandpaper.  It  save  times.  I  use  tin  in 
almost  every  case,  even  in  partial  sets. 

G.  V.  N.  Reltea. 

Oswego,  N.  Y, 


Is  it  not  about  time  that  the  subject  of 
Dental  Education  was  eliminated  from 
State  society  programs.  Let  such  papers, 
if  any  appear,  come  under  miscellaneous  or 
voluntary  essays. 


Dr.  H.  Gillet  (Annales  de  la  Polidinique 
de  Paris,  June)  says  on  this  subject :  The 
need  of  sleep  in  infancy  varies  with  the  age 
of  the  subject.  At  birth,  and  during  the 
early  months,  the  nursling  sleeps  and  suckles 
only.  At  the  end  of  the  first  month  it 
begins  to  remain  awake  for  short  periods, 
gradually  increasing  in  duration.  Up  to 
three  years  or  thereabouts  the  custom  of  a 
daily  siesta  after  going  out  should  be  main- 
tained. Up  to  ten  or  twelve  years  the 
hours  of  sleep  exceed  the  waking  hours. 
The  sleeping  time  necessarily  decreases  as 
the  age  advances,  according  to  Bergeron 
and  d'Heilly,  in  the*  following  ratio :  Up 
to  seven  years,  from  ten  to  ten  and  a  half 
hours ;  ten  years,  from  nine  and  a  half  to 
ten  hours ;  twelve  years,  nine  hours ;  four- 
teen years,  eight  and  a  half  hours.  After 
that  age  the  division  of  the  day  into  three 
eight-hour  periods  becomes  good.  The 
midday  siesta,  except  in  southern  countries, 
is  no  longer  to  be  allowed.  Whatever 
theory  of  sleep  is  held,  it  is  none  the  less 
incumbent  on  the  hygienist  to  see  that  the 
organism  has  an  imperative  physiological 
need  of  this  repair  of  forces.  Observation 
shows  us  the  duration,  the  hygienist  pre- 
scribes the  measures  necessary  to  insure  this 
sleep.  The  infant,  even  when  very  young, 
should  be  habituated  to  sleep  at  night 
naturally.  To  rock  and  to  sing  to  it  are 
evil  measures.  Rocking  children  must  be 
prohibited  as  conveying  to  the  brain  a 
vibration  which  is  not  without  danger. 
Singing  is  at  least  inconvenient,  if  it  does 
not  render  every  one  the  child's  slave.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  contracting  of 
other  bad  habits  also,  such  as  sucking  some- 
thing, etc.  To  insure  sleep  to  the  child  the 
following  rules  should  be  observed :  1.  The 
child  should  always  be  put  to  bed  at  the 
same  hour.  2.  Relative  quiet  and  darkness 
are  requisite  in  the  child's  room  ;  relative 
only,  since   it   is  necessary  that   the  child 
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should  sleep  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  other 
people  who  are  not  making  much  noise. 
A  strong  light  should  not  be  allowed  to  fall 
•directly  upon  the  face  of  the  child.  3.  The 
temperature  of  the  room  should  be  mod- 
erate, since  excess  of  either  heat  or  cold  is 
hurtful,  though  less  so  if  the  child  is  well 
protected.  4.  Aeration  should  not  be  in* 
conveniently  confined — there  must  be  no 
<$urtains  shutting  off  the  air.  5.  Waking 
should  take  place  at  nearly  the  same  hour, 
or  at  least  the  child  should  not  be  so 
aroused  as  to  cause  any  great  variation 
from  its  habitual  time  of  repose.  The 
^leep  of  young  children  should  not  be  cut 
short  under  any  pretext  whatever,  until  it 
iias  overreached  the  usual  time ;  but  it  is 
often  requisite  to  allow  an  overplus  of  sleep 
demanded  in  consequence  of  growth.  Sleep 
and  proper  nourishment  are  the  best 
repairers  of  overfatigue,  but  this  must  not 
be  allowed  to  induce  a  slothful  habit,  for 
excess  of  sleep  retards  general  nutrition. 

One  other  point  in  Dr.  Gillet's  article 
deserves  notice,  and  that  is  his  commenda- 
tion of  the  English  custom  of  setting  aside 
in  the  house  an  apartment  or  *' nursery'' 
for  the  children.  It  is  not  good  either  for 
grown  people,  or  for  the  children  them- 
selves, that  the  latter  should  be  ''  all  over 
the  house,''  or  that  they  should  spend  too 
much  time  in  association  with  grown  up 
folks. — New  York  Med,  Jr. 


Open-Faced  Orowns. 

The  following  method  of  making  such 
•crowns  by  Dr.  Bridges,  is  given  by  the 
Bur: 

This  was  a  radical  departure  from  the 
ordinary  open-faced  crown  as  a  support  for 
a  bridge.  In  this  method  the  lingual  of 
the  tooth  to  be  operated  upon  was  cut  quite 
freely  away,  to  give  a  flat  base  for  the 
crown,  and  an  impression  of  it  taken  in 
gutta-percha,  the  tray  being  made  of  a  thin 
atrip  of  metal.  The  tray  with  its  contained 
gutta-percha  is  forced  high  up  on  the  tooth. 


up  under  the  free  margin  of  the  gum. 
When  the  impression  has  sufficiently  har- 
dened, it  is  then  removed  and  invested  in 
plaster,  tray  and  all,  and  a  Mellot's  metal 
model  run  up.  To  this  model  heavy  pure 
gold-foil  is  burnished  to  an  accurate  adap- 
tation, when  it  is  carefully  removed  and  in- 
vested in  investment  material.  To  the 
back  of  the  foil  is  then  sweated  clasp  metal 
to  the  desired  stiffness. 

By  this  procedure  it  is  claimed  accuracy 
of  fit,  great  strength,  saving  of  tooth  struc- 
ture, and  no  exposure  of  gold,  are  attained. 


Fitting  LogiBui  Crowns. 

The  following  is  the  method  of  Dr.  C.  J. 
Boule : 

The  tooth  to  be  crowned  is  ground  below 
the  level  of  the  gum  all  around  and  convex 
labio-lingually.  The  canal  enlarged  to 
accommodate  a  Logan  pin.  A  temporary 
pin,  long  enough  to  reach  to  occlusal  edges 
of  the  adjoining  teeth,  is  placed  in  the 
canal  and  a  plaster  impression  taken  which 
withdraws  with  it  the  temporary  pin.  A 
Mellot's  metal  model  is  run  into  this  im- 
pression. This  gives  an  accurate  model  of 
the  end  of  the  root  with  the  temporary  pin 
in  correct  position.  The  pin  is  then  with- 
drawn, which  gives  direction  and  location 
of  the  root-canal. 

To  this  metal  model  a  Logan  crown  can 
be  accurately  and  quickly  ground  up. — The 
Bur. 


**  If  Congress  is  good  to  the  army,  den- 
tists, with  relative  ranks,  will  be  provided 
for  each  regiment." 

The  above  we  take  from  the  Maryland 
Medical  Journal  of  July  9th.  It  is  the  first 
medical  journal  to  speak  out  in  favor  of  this 
move,  and  it  is  ahead  of  most  of  the  dental 
monthlies  which  have  not  spoken  a  word. 
Wake  up ! 

Are  you  going  to  the  meeting  of  the 
National  ?  If  so,  do  you  want  to  go  on  the 
through  sleeper? 
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BITES   AND    SOME    METHODS 
OF  TAKING  XHEM. 


BY  MR,  J.  MAHONEY. 


Although  there  is  apparently  a  samenefis 
about  the  taking  of  the  bite  in  each  case  we 
meet,  yet  there  are  many  little  details  which 
must  not  be  overlooked ;  otherwise  we  will 
meet  with  failures,  and  it  is  to  these  im- 
portant details  I  would  call  your  attention. 

For  our  first  case  we  will  take  an  edentu- 
lous upper  and  lower,  to  which  we  purpose 
to  make  a  full  set  of  teeth.  This  is,  I 
think,  one  of  the  most  difficult  in  which 
to  obtain  a  correct  bite.  A  person  gener- 
ally is  fairly  well  on  in  life  by  the  time  he 
or  she  has  lost  all  the  teeth,  and  then  as 
jou  know  there  is  much  greater  movement 
in  the  lower  jaw  than  formerly,  and  this  in 
itself  makes  it  a  difficult  matter  to  take  the 
bite. 

It  is  a  very  good  plan  to  get  in  the  first 
instance  an  approximate  bite  at  the  visit 
that  you  take  the  impression.  This  can  be 
done  by  softening  beeswax  in  warm  water 
and  then  shape  it  up  roughly  to  the  mouth 
and  get  the  patient  to  bite  into  it.  To  pre- 
vent biting  too  close,  insert  an  instrument 
into  the  center  of  the  wax,  although  the 
better  plan  is  to  get  the  patient  to  close 
until  the  lips  meet  naturally. 

After  having  obtained  the  models  and 
stearined  them,  fit  into  the  wax  bite,  and 
fix  in  position  in  a  slab  articulator  of  either 
plaster  or  compdsition. 

Presuming  that  we  are  going  to  make 


vulcanite  plates  for  this  particular  case,  the 
next  step  is  to  make  some  hard  base  on 
which  to  set  the  teeth,  and  what  we  must 
aim  at  is  to  use  some  material  which  will 
not  alter  in  shape  either  with  the  heat  of 
the  mouth  or  pressure  required  to  obtain 
the  bite,  and'  the  best  of  all  materials  for 
this  purpose  is  a  plate  of  vulcanite,  vulcan- 
ized to  duplicates  taken  from  the  original 
models. 

This  is  very  quickly  done  by  trimming 
the  duplicates  very  shallow  and  drying 
them,  and  while  hot  spread  a  layer  of 
rubber  over  them  which  adheres  to  the  hot 
model.  This  method  of  packing  saves  a 
lot  of  time  as  there  is  no  boiling  out  to  be 
done,  for  they  can  be  inserted  completely 
in  plaster  and  put  into  the  vulcanizer  im- 
mediately. By  this  means  you  obtain  a 
plate  which  fits  the  model  perfectly,  and 
which  will  hold  up  in  position  in  the  mouth 
much  better  than  any  other  materials ;  this 
is  a  decided  advantage,  for  if  the  upper 
plate  will  not  hold  up  in  position,  a  wrong 
bite  might  be  the  consequence. 

There  are  other  substances  which  may  be 
used  for  this  purpose  and  a  very  useful  one 
is  what  is  known  as  **  Base  plate,"  sold  by 
S.  S.  W.  These  are  made  up  in  boxes  of 
one  dozen  and  can  be  obtained  at  the 
depots. 

This  is  extremely  useful  when  there  is  no 
time  to  take  duplicates  and  wait  for  vul- 
canizing. They  are  heated  as  you  would  a 
wax  plate  and  pressed  to  fit  the  model. 
The  model  ought  to  be  stearined,  otherwise 
it  will  get  rubbed  very  badly.  This  base 
plate  will  stand  the  heat  and  pressure  in 
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the  mouth  quite  well,  but  you  cannot  get  a 
perfect  fitting  plate  as  with  vulcanite. 

It  is  customary  with  some  men  to  set  up 
on  the  base  blocks  of  composition  or  wax, 
but  I  think  it  much  better  to  completely 
set  up  either  the  upper  or  lower,  it  does  not 
matter  which.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
fixing  all  the  teeth  on  the  lower,  and  the 
six  fronts  on  the  upper,  with  wax  behind 
to  oppose  the  lower  teeth.  By  this  means 
one  is  better  enabled  to  notice  whether  the 
natural  contour  of  the  lips  and  cheek  have 
been  restored,  than  is  possible  with  simply 
blocks  of  wax.  The  lower  teeth  also  make 
a  perfect  imprint  into  the  wax,  so  that  there 
can  be  no  mistake  in  fitting  together  after- 
wards for  the  bite  in  plaster.  The  great 
advantage  of  the  rough  bite  which  was 
taken  in  wax  is  now  very  apparent,  be- 
cause if  you  obtained  it  somewhere  near, 
you  have  the  teeth  probably  very  nearly 
correctly  placed,  and  the  proper  position  of 
the  teeth  is  a  good  guide  in  obtaining  the 
right  distance  between  the  jaws.  Without 
that  temporary  bite  very  probably  the  posi- 
tion of  the  teeth  will  be  entirely  wrong. 
They  may  be  either  too  long  or  short,  or  too 
far  in  or  too  prominent,  and  this  will  mean 
a  resetting  of  both  cases,  which  is  a  waste 
of  time  and  trouble. 

As  before  mentioned  the  amount  of  play 
that  exists  in  the  lower  jaw  of  a  patient 
who  is  edentulous,  is  generally  very  exten. 
sive,  and  it  is  best  to  ascertain  the  amount 
of  movement  that  does  exist,  both  laterally 
and  before  backwards. 

As  most  of  you  know,  when  you  ask  the 
patient  to  bite  inside,  they  generally  manage 
to  stick  the  lower  jaw  as  far  out  as  possible 
and  mce  versa.  To  get  the  patient  to  bite 
in  as  far  as  possible,  a  good  plan  is  to  place 
a  flat  instrument,  such  as  a  spatula,  slant, 
ways  between  the  teeth  ;  this  will  cause  the 
jaw  to  be  drawn  backwards  in  closing.  As 
a  rule  a  patient  cannot  bite  very  much 
further  back  than  the  natural,  so  that  having 
obtained  the  extreme   backward   poeition. 


you  can  easily  get  the  jaws  to  close  just  a 
little  further  forward,  which  will  be  about 
the  correct  position. 

If  you  have  the  upper  teeth  placed  in 
the  center,  and  the  lower  corresponding  to 
them,  you  cannot  have  the  bite  very  much 
out  laterally. 

Something  must  be  said  about  the  size 
and  arrangement  of  the  teeth.  In  choosing 
the  front  teeth,  pick  out  the  upper  first 
according  to  the  physique  of  the  patient. 
Then  find  a  lower  set  the  canines  of  which 
when  placed  edge  to  edge  with  uppers,  meet 
between  the  canines  and  laterals.  This  will 
cause  the  first  upper  bicuspid  to  meet  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  lower,  and  the 
second  upper  between  the  second  lower  and 
first  molar,  which  is  the  arrangement  in  the 
natural  teeth.  The  upper  bicuspids  and 
molars  should  also  be  arranged  to  curve 
upwards,  the  lowest  point  being  about 
second  bicuspid,  and  the  highest  the  la^t 
molar,  and  the  lowers  should  have  the  cor- 
responding curve  or  arch.  In  other  words, 
the  surface  of  the  upper  molars  and  bicus- 
pids should  be  convex  and  the  lowers  con- 
cave. 

The  extent  of  the  curvature  of  the  arch 
is  governed  by  the  depth  of  the  overbite 
and  the  length  of  the  cusps  on  the  bicuspids 
and  molars. 

The  greater  the  depth  of  the  overbite  the 
more  pronounced  is  the  curve  of  the  arch 
and  vice  versa. 

It  is  sometimes  rather  difficult  to  obtain 
this  proper  curve  of  the  arch  as  the  tube- 
rosities are  often  not  absorbed,  but  when- 
ever it  is  possible,  that  object  should  be 
aimed  at  and  straight  lines  avoided.  If  you 
examine  a  perfect  set  of  natural  teeth  in 
situ  you  will  find  that  if  you  throw  the 
lower  jaw  forward  until  the  front  teeth 
meet  edge  to  edge,  the  lower  third  molar 
and  the  upper  twelve-year  will  also  be  in 
contact  so  that  there  is  pressure  at  the  back 
as  well  as  at  the  front.  Now  if  the  teeth 
were  arranged  in  straight  lines,  this  could 
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not  be,  because  there  certainly  would  be  a 
space  at  the  back  and  all  the  pressure  would 
be  on  the  front.  In  an  edentulous  case, 
this  is  a  very  important  point  to  bear  in 
mind,  for  if  that  arrangement  is  main- 
tained, it  will  prevent  the  tilting  downward 
of  the  upper  plate. 

I  have  no  doubt  some  of  you  have  ex- 
perienced this  sort  of  thing — e.g.  patients 
complaining  that  when  they  wished  to  bite 
with  the  front  teeth,  the  upper  plate 
dropped  down,  which  fault  I  think  could 
have  been  avoided  had  some  attention  been 
paid  to  the  above  mentioned  detail. 

To  make  sure  that  the  teeth  are  in  the 
correct  position  in  order  to  obtain  the  above 
result,  a  suitable  articulation  is  necessary, 
and  this  should  represent  the  movements  of 
the  jaw  as  correctly  as  possible,  so  that 
when  the  cases  are  set  up,  the  lower  model 
may  be  made  to  move  about  as  the  lower 
jaw  does. 

What  has  been  said  about  an  edentulous 
<»se  will  apply  in  a  more  or  less  modified 
condition,  to  most  other  cases,  so  that  there 
will  be  no  need  for  repetition. 

The  next  case  we  shall  consider  will  be 
an  upper  with  one  molar  standing,  to  which 
we  intend  to  make  a  vulcanite  or  metal 
plate ;  and  let  us  suppose  that  there  are  not 
sufficient  teeth  lost  in  the  lower  to  need  a 
plate  making. 

To  this  molar  we  should  naturally  fit  a 
band,  and  I  will  try  and  show  you  how  the 
presence  of  this  molar  and  band  may  be 
the  cause  of  an  incorrect  bite.  This  case 
should  be  set  up  with  the  six  fronts  and 
wax  at  the  back  to  oppose  the  lower  teeth. 
When  the  plate  is  being  tried  in,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  on  account  of  the  band  fitting 
badly,  or  fitting  too  tightly,  the  plate  tilts 
down  on  the  opposite  side,  and  it  is  to  this 
tilting  that  I  would  call  attention,  for  if  the 
plate  does  not  fit  up  into  position  accurately, 
the  bite  is  sure  to  be  short  on  that  side 
which  tilts ;  to  remedy  which  would  mean 
removing  and  lowering  the  teeth  on  that 
«de.     So  before  we  get  the  patient  to  bite 


into  the  wax,  we  must  make  sure  that  the 
plate  goes  well  up  into  position  and  remains 
there  while  the  bite  is  being  taken.  If  it  is 
found  impossible  to  keep  the  plate  in  posi- 
tion, a  good  plan  is  to  put  an  additional 
quantity  of  wax  on  the  side  opposite  to  the 
molar,  keeping  it  rather  harder  than  the 
other  side,  and  this  will  force  it  up  into 
position ;  or  an  instrument  might  be  pressed 
up  on  that  side  into  the  wax. 

As  another  example  we  might  take  this 
same  case  which  we  have  just  considered, 
with  this  difierence,  that  there  are  sufficient 
teeth  out  in  the  lower  to  need  a  case  some 
time,  but  which  for  various  reasons  we  do 
not  wish  to  make  at  the  time  the  upper 
plate  is  made ;  say  all  the  back  teeth  on 
one  side  ai  e  gone. 

Take  a  good  impression  of  the  lower  all 
the  same,  just  as  if  you  intended  making  a 
case  to  it,  and  set  up  in  this,  either  in  com- 
position or  wax,  the  back  teeth,  so  that 
there  will  be  something  solid  to  oppose  the 
wax  in  the  upper.  This  will  enable  you 
much  more  easily  to  fix  the  models  accu- 
rately together  afterwards.  Also  if  a  good 
impression  were  taken  of  the  lower,  there 
would  be  less  likelihood  of  making  the 
upper  so  that  there  is  scarcely  sufficient 
room  for  the  lower  teeth,  through  bringing 
the  uppers  too  low  at  the  back.  This,  of 
course,  would  not  be  noticed  until  a  lower 
plate  came  to  be  made. 

I  think  we  have  considered  sufficient  ex- 
amples in  detail  for  our  purpose,  and  now  I 
should  like  to  call  your  attention  to  a  few 
points  which  may  occur  in  nearly  every 
case. 

The  tilting  of  upper  plates,  as  before 
mentioned,  is  often  the  cause  of  a  lot  of 
trouble,  even  in  cases  where  (there  are  sev- 
eral teeth  standing,  unless  there  are  teeth 
on  both  sides  to  which  we  can  fasten  bands. 
It  will  be  hardly  necessary  to  enumerate 
the  cases  in  which  this  fault  is  likely  to 
occur.  The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  be  pre- 
pared for  the  trouble,  and,  if  possible,  avoid 
or  counteract  it. 
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Always  take  good  impreseions  whether  a 
case  is  to  be  made  or  not. 

A  frequent  cause  of  wrong  bite  is  because 
very  little  care  is  bestowed  on  the  impres- 
sion of  opposing  teeth  when  no  denture  is 
required  for  that  portion.  The  result  is 
that  the  teeth  come  out  sucked,  and  there- 
fore shorter,  which  necessitates  sometimes  a 
great  amount  of  grinding  when  the  finished 
plate  is  inserted,  and  often  molars  and 
bicuspids  are  put  on  a  case  when  there  \b 
only  room  for  fiat  teeth.  In  taking  im- 
pressions it  is  often  necessary  to  make  a 
special  tray,  and  when  that  is  the  case  one 
is  likely  to  bestow  very  little  care  on  the 
first  one,  so  that  one  ought  always  to  try 
the  cases  in  with  the  plates  fitted  to  the 
good  impression;  because,  if  fitted  to  the 
first,  and  probably  rough  one,  they  will  not 
go  down  into  position  on  the  second,  conse- 
quently a  wrong  bite  will  be  the  result. 
This  is,  I  think,  another  very  frequent  cause 
of  trouble. 

When  trying  in  plates  always  have  the 
models  handy,  and  after  the  patient  has 
bitten  into  the  wax,  put  the  cases  on  it,  and 
see  if  they  meet  together  as  they  do  in  the 
mouth,  and  if  there  is  any  discrepancy, 
allow  for  it  and  make  a  note  or  mark  on 
the  model  as  a  reminder.  It  may  be  that 
the  teeth  on  the  model  seem  shorter  or 
longer;  if  the  former,  you  may  depend  that 
it  is  because  the  impression  was  removed 
before  being  set,  and  if  longer,  very  proba- 
bly the  case  or  cases  were  not  properly  in 
position.  Always  have  a  good  imprint  in 
the  wax  of  opposing  teeth,  so  that  there  is 
no  doubt  whatever  which  is  the  correct 
position  in  which  to  fix  them  for  the  articu- 
lator. 

In  trying  in  cases  there  are  many  points 
which  should  be  noticed,  such  as  whether 
the  bands  fit  the  natural  teeth  as  they  do  on 
the  model,  and  also  their  suitability  in  shape 
to  the  teeth  which  they  clasp ;  but  this 
hardly  comes  within  the  scope  of  this 
paper. — British  Journal  of  Denial  Science, 


DIFFUSION  OF  REMEDIES  IN 
ALVEOLAR  ABSCESS. 


The  attempt  to  drill  through  the  forami- 
nal  apex  of  a  tooth-root  is  too  hazardous  an 
operation  to   be  attempted  save  in  excep- 
tional, conditions.     The  canal  is  never  a 
straight  channel,  it  being  deflected  as  soon 
as  it  reaches  the  limit  of  the  dentine.    ThU 
makes  it,  in  most  instances,  an  impossibility 
simply  to  enlarge  it,  even   dismissing  the 
fact  that  it  is  usually  a  delta  instead  of  hav- 
ing but  a  single  opening.     When,  as  is  too 
often  the  case,  the  foramen  is  quite  imper- 
vious   and     remedies     cannot    be    forced 
through,  it  materially  complicates  the  treat- 
ment of  alveolar  abscess.    This  is  especially 
the  case  with  bicuspids  and  molars.     When 
it  is   impracticable   to  open    through   the 
tooth   to  the  point  of   infection  but  two 
methods  for  successful  medication  remain. 
The  one  is  to  open  from  the  outside,  a  pain- 
ful, troublesome,  and  with  molars  too  often 
an  uncertain  process,  and  the  other  to  clean 
out  the  canal  as  far  as  possible  and  then 
trust  to  the  difiusive  power  of  the  remedy. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written 
about   the   penetrative  power  of   carbolic 
acid.     It  has  been  asserted  by  high  author- 
ity  that  as  a  coagulant  it  is  self-limiting, 
and   that  its  ability  to  penetrate  tissue  of 
any  kind  is  but  slight.     This  certainly  does 
not  hold  good  in  medicine,  for  its  destruc- 
tive power  on  certain    internal  organs  is 
universally  recognized.      That  its  topical 
action  on  albuminoid  tissues  in  forming  an 
insoluble  carbolate    may  circumscribe   its 
powers  may  very  well  be,  but  that  this  in- 
hibits its  difiusion  through  a  tooth  and  pre- 
vents its  therapeutical  or  antiseptic  effect  on 
tissues  beyond   is  not  in  accordance  with 
clinical  practice,  or  with  the  observation  or 
numerous  careful  experimenters.    Our  own 
experience  of  many  years  has  brought  the 
conviction   that  there  is  no  remedy  with 
which  we  are  acquainted   that  is  so  well 
adapted   to   treatment  of  septic  conditions. 
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that  muBt  be  carried  on  through  a  tooth- 
wall  as  carbolic  acid.  We  have  tried  many 
<irug8,  only  to  be  driven  back  to  the  use  of 
this  one  reliable  agent. 

The   method  of  employing  it  has  usually 
been  as  follows :     The  canal  is  opened  as 
far  as  possible,  and  if  constricted  is  enlarged, 
either   with   instruments  or  by  the  use  of 
sulphuric  acid.     When  fully  satisfied  t^at 
the  foraminal  opening  is  not  patulous,  and 
that  it  cannot  be  opened  by  forcing  through 
a  fine  spring-tempered  broach,   the  rubber 
dam  is  placed  in  position  and  pure  carbolic 
acid  is  pumped  to  its  farthest  extremity.  A 
few  threads  of  cotton  are  then  wound  on  a 
broach,  dipped  in  the  remedy  and   made  to 
carry  all  they  will  convey.     This  is  thrust 
into    the   canal  as   far  as  possible  and  left 
there,    thus  filling  the  opening  full  of  car- 
bolic acid.     A  pledget  of  cotton  as  large  as 
•can  be  used  is  saturated  with  a  chloropercha 
solution  and  packed  into  the  cavity,  thus 
forcing   the  carbolic  acid  into  every  inter- 
stice and  hermetically  sealing  it  in,  and  the 
patient  is  dismissed  for  the  time. 

The   cavity  is  usually  opened  the  next 
day.      If  the  carbolic  odor  is  plainly  recog- 
nizable it  is  an  indication  that  it  was  un- 
necessary to  disturb  it  so  quickly.    If  it  has 
departed  it  should  have  been  changed  earlier. 
That  is  another  reason  for  the  selection  of 
this  remedy.   The  presence  or  absence  of  it^ 
peculiar  and    easily-recognized  smell   is  a 
sure  indication  as  to  whether  or  not  its  vir- 
tue has  departed  and  its  antiseptic  power  is 
neutralized.      Until  it  has  thoroughly  satu- 
rated and  sterilized  the  tooth  tissue  it  may 
need    frequent  renewals,  but  after  that  it 
may  be  allowed  to  remain  a  longer  time. 

A  comparatively  small  proportion  of 
abscesses  will  refuse  to  yield  to  persist- 
ant treatment  of  this  kind.  When  it  is 
found  to  be  ineffective  further  degenerative 
•changes  will  almost  certainly  have  succeeded. 
Secondary  pus- pockets  may  have  been 
formed  by  the  burrowing  of  pus  back  into 
the  bone,  or  through  the  infective  osteitis 


that  has  been  the  result  of  the  acute  in- 
flammation, and  these,  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  antiseptic,  may  continually  reinfect  the 
primary  cavity  and  prevent  healing.  Or 
the  cavity  in  the  bone  at  the  foraminal 
apex,  caused  by  the  breaking  down  of  the 
osseous  tissue,  may  be  so  large  that  it  is  im- 
possible thus  thoroughly  to  sterilize  it.  Or 
there  may  be  some  necrosed  tiesue,  which 
of  itself  is  sufiicient  to  prevent  restoration. 
In  such  cases  the  only  alternative  is  to  open 
through  to  the  seat  of  disease  from  the 
outside,  and  to  remove  the  affected  portion 
of  bone.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  infected  point  is  not  necessarily  at  the 
apex  of  the  tooth. 

The  cure  of  an  alveolar  abscess  by  these 
meaus  is  usually  more  readily  brought 
about  in  a  lower  than  in  an  upper  tooth, 
because  the  diflusion  of  the  remedy  is 
assisted  by  the  force  of  gravitation.  But 
in  either  jaw,  if  due  patience  and  persever- 
ance are  exercised,  nearly  all  cases  of  un- 
complicated alveolar  abscess  may  be  suc- 
cessfully treated  through  the  penetrative 
power,  the  absorption  and  diffusion  of  car- 
bolic acid  thus  employed. — Dental  Praetu 
tioner  and  Advertiser, 


Strengthening  Platinum  Caps. 


The  jBar  reports  Dr.  W.  V.  B.  Ames  as 
follows : 

In  constructing  a  cap  for  a  root  upon 
which  he  intends  to  mount  a  porcelain 
crown  Dr.  Ames  makes  it  of  very  thin 
platinum,  thereby  being  enabled  to  get  a 
more  accurate  fit.  This  cap  is  afterwards 
strengthened  by  a  solder  composed  of  plat- 
inum and  gold.  For  soldering  the  parts  of 
the  cap  together,  he  uses  a  solder  composed 
of  40  parts  platinum  and  60  parts  gold. 


Are  you  going  to  Omaha  the  last  of 
August?  The  National  Dental  Associa- 
tion meets  there  then.  A  through  sleeper 
will  go  from  Atlanta  via  Nashville. 
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POPULAR  DENTAL  EDUCA- 
TION. 


We  have  seen,  heard  and  written  much 
on  this  subject,  but  it  seems  that  the  Missis- 
sippi Dental  Association  has  gone  at  it  in 
the  best  way  possible.  Dr.  W.  E.  Walker, 
of  that  State  presented  the  plan  to  the  Texas 
Dental  Association,  which  is  as  follows : 

''As  a  member  of  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  Mississippi  Dental  Association,  I  beg 
to  lay  the  following  matter  before  your  body. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Mississippi  Dental 
Association,  held  the  first  week  in  April, 
Dr.  W.  O.  Talbot,  of  Biloxi,  read  a  very 
excellent  paper  on  the  **  Dental  Education 
of  the  Public."  The  paper  was  fully  dis- 
cussed, and  resolutions  adopted  appointing 
a  committee  to  act  in  conjunction  with  a 
similar  committee  which  the  Medical  Asso- 
ciation of  the  State  should  be  requested  to 
appoint,  and  also  with  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Education,  to  devise  means  of 
giving  instructions  in  oral  hygiene  to  the 
pupils  of  the  public  schools,  and  through 
them  to  the  public.  The  committee  is  also 
to  bring  the  matter  before  the  Legislature 
of  the  State,  and  endeavor  to  obtain  the 
passage  of  an  act  making  such  instruction 
compulsory,  possibly  as  an  amendment  to 
the  law  requiring  the  use  in  the  public 
schools  of  text-books  on  the  subject  of 
physiology,  hygiene,  alcoholics  and  nar- 
cotics. It  appears  not  to  be  impracticable 
by  concerted  action  to  have  enforced  such 
a  revision  of  the  text-books  adopted  by  the 
different  State  Boards  of  Education  as  shall 
make  emphatic  the  importance  of  the  care 
of  the  mouth  and  teeth  as  a  most  important 
feature  in  general  hygiene.  A  special  text- 
book on  oral  hygiene  might,  perhaps,  be 
adopted,  if  recommended  by  both  the  Med- 
ical and  Dental  Associations,  but  I  deem 
the  **  additional  chapter"  feature  more 
feasible.  I  am  well  aware  that  this  subject 
has  been  discussed  ad  nauseam  in  our  soci- 
eties, but  thus  far  no  tangible  results  have 


accrued.  The  plan  I  have  briefly  outlined 
appears  feasible,  and  it  is  hoped  that  your 
association  will  take  similar  action  in  the 
matter.  In  Mississippi,  the  matter  has  been 
placed  before  the  State  Medical  AssociatioD, 
where  it  was  favorably  received  and  referred 
to  the  State  Board  of  Health.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  presenting  the  subject  to  the 
Alabama  Association,  where  it  was  discussed 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest,  and  a  com- 
mittee appointed  to  secure  the  co-operation 
of  the  State  Medical  Association.  I  learn 
from  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  Dr. 
J.  P.  Oorley,  the  following,  which  I  quote 
from  his  letter:  ''I  was  successful  in 
securing  the  co-operation  of  that  body  (the 
Alabama  Medical  Association)  in  our  efibrt 
to  introduce  a  chapter  on  oral  hygiene  into 
our  common  school  text-book  on  physiology 
and  hygiene,  and  also  a  chapter  on  ear,  eye^ 
nose  and  throat.  We  expect  to  present  the 
matter  to  the  Educational  Association  in 
June,  and  secure  their  co-operation. 

Wm.  Ernest  Walker.'* 


Pension  M.  D,  Frauds. 


How  is  this  for  high  ?     It  is  better  for 
low: 

,  June  8,  1896. 


Dear  Sir, 

Yours  received  I  treted  Wm.  Akens  after 
he  cum  Hoam  from  the  serfis  for  polypup 
in  his  nosee  and  Running  soar  in  his  pastor. 
The  polypup  from  the  nite  are  and  exposure 
the  wonde  cum  from  the  cick  of  a  hoars. 

,  M.  D. 


,  February  30,  1897. 


SuR, 

I  surtify  I  treted  the  sed  sojer  from  ISSSS- 

to  Date foarmerly  his  stumik  tub  was 

jined  to  his  nervious  sistem  but  now  it  air 
rotted  off  cosing  grate  expectoring  and  hard 
of  breth. 

Your  Obt.  Servent, 

,  M.  D. 
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Xew  7ork  Oorrespondence. 


Removal  of  Broken  Nerve  Broaches 
and  Drills  from  Root- Canals. 


In  the  name  of  the  New  York  State 
Society  and  the  others  whom  I  represent,  I 
thank  you  very  much  for  the  notice  ac- 
corded our  effort  to  have  a  hill  passed 
through  Congress. 

In    this  connection   I  take  pleasure  in 
informing  you  that  although  Congress  has 
adjourned  without  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
nevertheless  a  great  deal  has  been  accom- 
pliehed.      The  present  situation  is — the  bill 
has  been  introduced  in  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress and  referred  to  the  proper  committees. 
The  Senate  committee  accorded  us  a  hear- 
ing, and  we  are  assured  that  as  soon  as  the 
hill   is   recommended  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee,  it  will  be  favorably  reported  by  the 
Senate  committee. 

The  hill  did  not  reach  the  House  com- 
mittee until  very  late  in  the  session,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  get  a  quorum  after  the 
reference ;  thanks,  however,  to  the  letters 
which  reached  the  committee  from  their  con- 
stituents, I  am  in  a  position  to  say   that 
practically  the  majority  of  this  committee 
also  favored  the  bill.     All  that  will  be  nec- 
essary in  the  autumn  will  be  to  give  some 
evidence  to  our  representatives  in  Congress 
when  the  matter  is  taken  up  again,  that  the 
dentists    of    the    country,    especially    the 
organized  societies  of  dentists,  really  desire 
this  legislation,  and  there  will  be  no  obstacle 
in    the   way   of  its  passage.     I   wish   you 

would  urge  the  members  of  the  Southern, 
as  well  as  the  other  dentists  throughout  the 
country,  to  see  that  the  National  Associa- 
tion at  Omaha  passes  a  resolution  urging 
Congress  to  enact  this  law. 

Anything  which  you  can  do  in  this  direc- 
tion, I  am  sure  will  be  appreciated  by  the 
3,000  men  who  signed  the  petition,  as  well 
as  by,  Yours  very  truly, 

R.  Ottolengui, 
Committee  N.  Y.  Btate  Society. 

The  highest  class  of  mechanics  is  required 
to  practice  successfully  orthodontia.  This 
is  why  so  many  fail  to  accomplish  good  re- 
sults. 


Some  months  since,  while  using  a  Gates- 
Olidden  drill  for  enlarging  the  orifice  of 
rootrcanal  for  treatment  in  a  superior  cuspid, 
the  blades  of  the  drill  caught  and  cut  a 
screw-thread  in  the  tooth  tissue,  and  the 
shank  was  twisted  off  instantly.  I  knew  it 
was  no  use  to  drill  by  the  side  to  remove  it. 

The  cavity  was  treated  with  a  small 
pledget  of  cotton  wet  with  fifty  per  cent 
sulphuric  acid,  sealed  with  gutta-percha  for 
three  or  four  days. 

Next  sitting,  opened  up  cavity,  found  it 
filled  with  black  oxide  of  steel,  rinsed  out, 
no  discolor  to  dentine. 

Found  that  a  fine  broach  would  pass  by 
the  drill.  I  gave  another  treatment.  At 
next  sitting  the  steel  came  out  readily  by 
the  use  of  a  Donaldson  root-cleanser. 

Canal  in  fine  order  and  not  discolored. 

Second  trial  is  all  I  have  had  occasion  to 
make.  A  barbed  nerve  broach  gave  out  in 
the  canal.  No  great  effort  was  made  at  the 
time  to  remove  it.     Gave  same  treatment. 

Next  sitting  pyrozone,  three  per  cent., 
was  injected  to  cleanse  the  canal,  and  to 
my  great  delight  the  broach  appeared  with 
the  foam.  In  either  case  the  steel  showed 
but  slight  change,  except  in  color. 

This  may  be  new  to  some  others  as  to  my- 
self. I  do  not  recollect  of  its  being 
reported.  All  I  claim  for  it  is,  that  it  has 
served  me  well  in  two  cases. 

S.  B.  Palmer. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


A  Bubber  Substitute  from  Oorn. 


We  have  received  a  sample  of  a  rubber 
substitute  made  from  corn.  It  is  made 
from  the  oil  derived  from  corn,  and  by  vul- 
canizing it  in  connection  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  crude  India  rubber,  a  substitute 
is  produced  which,  for  certain  purposes,  is 
equal  to  the  best  gum  rubber  at  a  greatly 
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lessened  cost.  The  new  corn  rubber  is 
claimed  to  possess  all  the  essential  qualities 
of  Para  rubber,  includiDg  resiliency,  and 
the  discovery  has  been  hailed  with  delight 
in  the  corn-growing  States  of  the  West. 
The  manufacturers  claim  that  the  fact  that 
corn  oil  does  not  oxidize  readily  makes  this 
product  of  great  value,  since  it  is  not  af- 
fected by  oxidation,  so  that  products  manu- 
factured from  it  will  always  remain  pliable 
and  not  crack  as  those  made  from  other 
substitutes.  This  interesting  substitute  for 
rubber  is  very  dark  brown  or  black,  and  i^ 
easily  rubs  off  in  light  brown  rolls.  It  is  at 
present  sold  as  low  as  six  cents  a  pound. 
It  is  manufactured  by  the  Glucose  Sugar 
Refining  Company,  of  Chicago,  111. — Scien' 
iifie  American, 


When  to  Clean  the  Teeth. 


The  time  of  day  when  the  teeth  should 
be  most  thoroughly  cleansed  :  If  the  teeth 
are  to  get  but  one  thorough  cleansing  dur- 
ing the  day^  just  before  retiring  is  the  best 
time  to  give  it  to  them,  as  there  are  six  or 
eight  hours  during  sleep  that  the.  salivary 
glands  are  inactive,  and  fatty  and  starchy 
foods  that  may  be  lodged  between  and 
around  the  teeth  are  bathed  in  saliva,  a 
partial  digestive  fluid,  undergoes  decompo- 
sition, forming  acids  which  act  more  or  less 
readily  on  the  tooth  structure  at  time  of  its 
formation  ;  the  salivary  glands  not  active 
during  sleep,  acids  are  not  diluted,  as  dur- 
ing day  \bl  free  flow  of  saliva  prevents  to  a 
great  degree  the  deleterous  effects  of  acids 
thus  formed. 

I  think  the  teeth  and  gums  should  be 
carefully  brushed  after  each  meal  with  a 
medium  soft  brush,  using  as  a  wash,  on 
damp  brush,  alcohol,  rosewater  and  listerin, 
equal  parts ;  the  mixture  above  to  be 
used  once  a  day,  just  before  retiring — S,  T. 
Potterf  in  Ohio  Dental  Journal, 


treatment  of  pyorrhea,  and  it  is  also 
a  favorite  of  mine  in  the  treatment  of  ab- 
normal swelling  of  the  gums  from  whatever 
cause.  The  gums  are  dried,  and  copper  ap- 
plied by  means  of  a  piece  of  orange  wood^ 
whittled  thin,  which  is  first  dipped  in  wa- 
ter, and  passed  into  the  copper,  a  quaotity 
of  the  powder  will  cling  to  the  stick  ;  then 
pack  the  copper  down  between  the  teeth 
and  swollen  gums.  You  can  use  it  freely. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  exercise  care  as  to  the 
quantity  of  the  powder  to  be  used;  let  it  re- 
main there  for  two  or  three  minutes,  then 
with  a  syringe  of  warm  water  wash  the  ex- 
cess away.  You  will  be  surprised  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  days,  and  also  much 
gratified,  to  see  the  extent  to  which  the 
swollen  gums  have  been  reduced. 


Oxiphosphate  Filling^s. 

Dr.  McKellops,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  says: 
When,  in  treating  the  six  year  molar  of  a 
child,  if  you  find  a  small  portion  decayed, 
you  find  it  difficult  to  put  in  an  amalgam  or 
gold  filling ;  but  by  putting  in  carefully  an 
oxiphosphate  filling  and  watching  it  till 
the  child  is  fourteen  years  of  age,  I  defy 
any  man,  if  the  filling  is  properly  prepared 
and  put  in,  to  find  a  particle  of  decay 
there.  If  you  put  oxichlorid  in  a  tender 
tooth  you  set  up  inflammation  ;  but  take  a 
little  iodoform  and  glycerine,  and  place  it 
over  the  tender  pulp,  and  a  little  asbestos 
paper  over  that,  place  in  your  oxiphosphate 
and  let  it  set ;  you  can  then  put  in  any 
filling  you  want,  and  it  will  not  irritate  the 
tooth. — Items  of  Interest, 


Haady  Dentimeter. 


Dr.  Pieh  before  the  Illinois  Society  said  : 
Sulphate  of  copper  is  a  useful  agent  in  the 


E  B.  Edgers,  D.D  S ,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 
says :  Take  ordinary  binding  wire,  make  a 
loop  near  the  size  of  the  root  or  crown  yoa 
wish  to  measure,  insert  the  free  ends  into  a 
nerve  broach- holder,  tighten  and  twist  the 
wire  closely.  You  will  have  a  correct 
measurement  of  root. 
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ITVliere  Shall  the  Line  be  Drawn  P 


It  seems  that  with  some  people  there  is 
either  a  miscouception  of  ethics,  or  a  ten- 
dency to  overdo,  in  their  zeal  to  preserve 
inviolate  the  escutcheon  of  professional  dig- 
nity. The  question  has  been  brought 
prominently  forward  as  to  how  far  ethical 
men  can  patronize  those  inventions  which 
bear  the  seal  of  a  patent  upon  them,  and 
whether  such  should  be  permitted  as  an  ex- 
hibition at  Dental  Society  Meetings. 

The  truth  is,  that  with  few  exceptions, 
those  in-^truments  and  appliances  which  are 
of  most  value  are  patented,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be — no  matter  who  the  inventor — 
so  long  as  the  patent  laws  are  of  force. 

In  most  of  the  dental  societies  there  is  a 
standing  committee  on  new  appliances, 
the  duty  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  to 
investigate,  and  exhibit  before  the  society 
all  such  as  in  its  judgment  are  worthy  of 
x^ommendation.      Some   ultra  -  ethical   men 


have  declared  that  a  dental  society  should 
not  be  used  as  an  advertising  medium  for 
the  supply  houses,  and  have  forthwith  inter- 
posed objections  to  the  exhibition  by  the 
committee  of  new  appliances  which  are 
patented,  and  further  objected  to  the  men- 
tion of  the  names  of  the  houses  which 
supply  the  various  items  of  the  exhibit. 
Some  of  them  have  gone  so  far  as  to  deny 
to  the  supply  houses  the  right  to  make  an 
exhibit  of  its  wares  on  the  premises  during 
a  convention.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  a 
notion  more  puerile  than  this.  It  is  often 
that  the  best  part  of  a  society  meeting  is 
the  depot  exhibits,  and  the  clinics  made  up 
of  what  they  offer  for  sale.  The  greater 
part  of  the  dentists  present  do  not  have  the 
opportunity  of  selecting  from  a  well  ap- 
pointed assortment  of  dental  goods,  except 
at  a  society  meeting. 

But  the  narrowest  feature  of  it  all  is  that 
the  committee,  in  making  its  report,  must 
not  mention  where  any  item  of  the  exhibit 
may  be  obtained,  for  fear  of  advertising  the 
house.  What  good  is  the  appliance  to  any 
one  if  he  does  not  know  where  to  get  it  ? 
Of  what  service  is  the  exhibit?  What  is  it 
for?  What  is  meant  by  trotting  out  a 
whole  lot  of  appliances  that  are  said  to  be 
very  good,  very  fine,  **  but  we  must  not 
say  where  we  got  them  from,  that  would  be 
advertising  the  supply  house,  it  would  be' 
unethical,  a  compromise  of  the  high  stand- 
ing of  the  Society  ?  "  This  is  veritable  rot ! 
as  foreign  to  ethics  as  common  sense  is  to 
the  suggestion. 

There  would  be  no  use  in  having  the 
committee  at  all,  if  it  were  not  contem- 
plated that  its  work  would  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  profession  appliances  that 
would  be  of  value  in  practice,  and  no  value 
would  attach  to  the  exhibit  if  the  specta- 
tors were  denied  the  knowledge  of  where 
articles  could  be  obtained.  The  same  reason  - 
ing  that  would  direct  the  appointment  of 
the  committee  would  authorize  and  require 
it  to  give  all  information  possible  concern- 
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ing  any  iDstrument  or  appliance  it  should 
deem  worthy  of  exhibition,  without  any 
reserve  or  restriction. 

But  there  is  one  class  of  merchandise 
which  should  not  receive  in  any  manner, 
shape  or  form  the  patronage  of  professional 
men,  and  that  is  a  class  commonly  known 
as  nostrums,  compounds  whose  formulas  are 
not  known  (except  to  the  proprietors),  with 
which  the  medical  world  is  most  sorely 
afflicted.  The  use  of  such  is  wholly  un- 
scientific, and  is  quackery,  in  its  last  analy- 
sis ;  upon  these  the  lines  should  be  drawn, 
for  the  man  who  would  use  his  own  brain  in 
his  practice  could  not  touch  them. 

What  right  has  a  dentist  to  inject  into 
the  blood  of  a  patient  the  contents  of  a 
bottle  which  he  is  told  will  prevent  pain  in 
extraction,  he  knowing  nothing  of  what  it 
contains?  Suppose  the  patient  has  unto- 
ward effects  from  the  injection,  and  he  is 
called  upon  to  explain  what  he  had  used, 
what  will  he  say?  He  may  name  the  nos- 
trum, but  that  will  not  do ;  he  will  justly 
deserve  whatever  retribution  is  brought 
upon  him.  Let  the  line  be  drawn  on  nos- 
trums, and  let  it  be  remembered  that  true 
ethics  and  true  dignity  are  nothing  in  the 
world  but  a  proper  application  of  common 
sense.  D.  D.  Atkinson. 


The  Two  Bills  before  Cong^ress. 


There  is  now  one  bill  before  Congress. 
At  least  it  will  be  before  the  next  Congress, 
as  it  is  in  the  hands  of  committees.  The 
patent  law  bill,  which  should  receive  the 
hearty  support  of  every  dentist  in  the  land. 
You  can  easily  speak  to  your  Congressman 
about  it;  also  to  your  Senators.  If  the 
National  Dental  Association,  at  the  August 
meeting,  does  what  it  ought  to  do,  it  will 
send  a  memorial  to  Congress  praying  for  the 
appointment  of  dental  surgeons  in  the  army 
and  navy. 

Right  now  there  are  at  Fort  McPherson, 
this  city,  wounded  soldiers  from  Santiago, 


Cuba,  who  can  only  be  successfully  treated 
by  a  dental  surgeon.  This  assertion  would 
be  spurned  with  contempt,  we  know,  by  the 
average  army  surgeon,  but  it  is  a  fact 
nevertheless. 

Let  the  National  act  well,  and  let  each 
congressman  and  senator  have  a  copy  of  the 
memorial  before  the  next  Congress  con- 
venes. 

There  must  be  concert  of  action,  and  all 
must  do  personal  work.  There  is  a  very 
large  element  in  the  profession  who  will  not 
turn  a  hand  in  this  matter.  It  must  be 
done  by  the  few  comparatively. 

It  will  require  work,  and  much  of  it,  to 
get  these  bills  through.  They  will  need 
watching  and  stirring  from  the  time  Con- 
gress convenes  until  they  are  disposed  of. 
Dr.  Ottolengui  seems  to  have  the  patent  biU 
well  in  hand.  Some  one,  or  some  committee^ 
must  have  control  of  the  other.  If  a 
bill  is  reported  favorably  by  the  committee 
to  which  it  is  referred  in  Congress,  it  is 
pretty  sure  to  pass  without  much  wrangling. 
It  is  before  the  committee  that  the  hard 
work  is  to  be  done. 


That  DifEtisive  Treatment. 


We  will  have  to  confess  that  the  diffusive 
treatment  of  alveolar  abscess,  as  detailed  br 
Dr.  Barrett  in  this  issue,  is  new  to  us,  and 
were  it  not  for  the  very  high  regard  we 
have  for  the  ability  of  the  writer,  we  would 
surely  doubt  the  fact.  But  as  we  are  never 
prepared,  nor  never  feel  authorized  to  dis- 
pute an  assertion  from  a  generally  reliable 
source  until  a  test  demonstrates  the  fallacy 
of  it,  we  will  simply  acquiesce  in  this 
instance  and  give  the  writer's  method  a 
thorough  trial,  acting  on  another's  judg- 
ment. 


The  Value  of  Life. 


A  patent  medicine  wag  says  "whether  life 
is  worth  living  depends  upon  the  liver.'' 
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A  Oase  in  Point— the   Law  Con- 
strued. 


In  the  State  of  Georgia  the  laws  preserve 
an    old    act    nvhich  declares    that  nothing 
therein  shall  be  construed  to   interfere  with 
persons  who  were  in  practice  prior  to  Aug. 
24,  1872.  There  has  been  some  contention 
that  this  proviso  applied  to  dentists  who  re- 
sided in  other  States  as  vrell  as  in  Georgia. 
The  following  case,  taken  from  Dental  Beg- 
ister,  seems  to  offer  a  striking  analogy  to  the 
proposition   above,  and  very  clearly  shows 
that,  as  a  matter  of  law,  those  persons   who 
would  now  avail  themselves  of  the  protection 
of  this  proviso  must  have  been  in  practice  in 
the  State  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act   de- 
fining the  several  conditions  of  qualifications: 
''An   interesting  point  of  statutory   con- 
struction is  involved  in  the  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  Maryland,  which   was 
handed    down   February  10,  1898,  in  the 
case  of  Knowles  vs  State.     An  1896  act  of 
that  State  declares  that  it  shall  be  unlawful 
for  any  person  to  practice  dentistry  in   the 
State  without  first  obtaining  a  certificate  as 
provided  by  the  act,  while  section  12  thereof 
excepts  from  its  operation  certain  classes  of 
persons,   providing,   among    other    things, 
that  nothing  therein  shall  be  construed  as  to 
interfere  "with  persons  holding  certificates 
issued  to  them  prior  to  the  passage  of  this 
act."     In  this  case,  after  a  conviction  in  the 
criminal  court  of  Baltimore  City  for  unlaw- 
fully practicing  dentistry  without  having 
obtained   from  State  Board  of  Dental  Ex- 
aminers a  certificates  as  required   by   the 
foregoing  act,  appeal  was  taken,  contention 
being  urged  that  the  trial  court  had  erred  in 
rejecting  as  evidence  a  certificate  of  quali- 
fication and  registration  issued  by  the  Board 
of  Dental  Examiners  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 
But  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Maryland  takes 
the  position  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Legislature  to  confine  the  act  of  1896  in  its 
application   to  certificates  which  had  been 
issued  by  the  Dental  Board  of  that  State, 


under  article  32  of  the  Code  of  Public  Laws^ 
to  save  all  certificates  which  had  been  pre- 
viously issued  thereunder,  without  giving 
the  act  any  extraterritorial  force,  especially 
as  its  language,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  previous  legislation  on  the  subject,  shows 
conclusively  that  the  act  refers  only  to  cer- 
tificates issued  by  the  Board  of  Dental  Ex- 
aminers of  Maryland,  and  not  to  those  issued 
by  other  States.  For  these  reasons,  it  holds 
that  there  was  no  error  in  the  rejection  of 
the  testimony  offered  in  presenting  the  Ohio 
certificate." 


Dental  Detection  of  CriminalB. 


Poachers  were  in  a  Yorkshire  Assize 
Court  charged  with  the  murder  of  a  keeper. 
One  of  the  prisoners  had  the  mark  of  a  bite 
on  his  wrist,  and  an  eximamination  of  the  jaw 
of  the  murdered  keeper  showed  that  he  had 
a  peculiar  conformation  of  the  teeth.  Plas- 
ter casts,  both  of  the  wounded  wrist  and  of 
the  murdered  man's  jaws,  were  made,  and, 
the  two  tallying  exactly,  the  man  convict- 
ed. In  France,  a  man  accused  of  the  mun 
der  of  a  widow,  had  marks  of  bites  on  his 
right  hand.  The  poor  woman  had  one  tooth 
in  her  upper  and  two  in  her  lower  jaw,  and 
a  cast  made  showed  that  these  fitted  exactly, 
and  without  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  into  the 
wounds  in  the  hand  of  the  accused.  But  even 
more  remarkable  still  was  the  evidence 
provided  by  dentistry  at  Manchester  Ass'zes, 
not  long  since.  A  gentleman,  who  had  a 
small  dog  with  him,  was  attacked  on  a  dark 
night  by  a  ruffian  who,  after  knocking  him 
about,  robbed  him,  and  then  promptly  effect- 
ed his  escape.  A  tramp  was  arrested  for  the 
crime,  but  the  prosecutor  could  not  swear  to 
him  as  the  culprit,  the  night  having  been  so 
dark,  but  the  injured  man  pointed  out  that 
he  had  bitten  his  assailant  on  the  hand,  and 
that  his  little  dog  had  also  assisted  with  his 
teeth.  The  man  arrested  had  marks  on  his 
hand,  and  he  also  bore  marks  of  a  dog-bite 
on  his  legs.     He  accounted  for  the  latter  by 
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;8aying  that  a  farmer's  big  dog  had  worried 
him.  A  dentist  was,  however,  called  in, 
and  he  showed  the  court  and  jury  conclu- 
sively that  the  prosecutor's  little  dog  must 
have  produced  the  leg  wound.  The  murderer 
of  a  Herr  and  Frau  Schneider  was  convicted 
at  Vienna  by  means  of  a  dentist's  skill  and 
an  apple  which  had  been  bitten  and  left  near 
the  scene  of  the  crime.  The  teeth  of  a  man 
suspected  fitted  exactly  with  the  bitten  ap- 
ple. But  perhaps  the  most  singular  of  all 
these  points  of  detection  by  dentists  was  pro- 
vided by  the  bringing  to  justice  of  the  mur- 
derer of  a  banker  in  St.  Petersburg.  Just 
near  the  dead  body  was  a  much  worn  cigar- 
holder  containing  a  half-smoked  cigar.  From 
the  particular  excellence  of  the  cigar  itself 
it  was  supposed  at  first  that  the  banker  must 
have  been  smoking  it,  and  yet  this  very  ex- 
cellence tallied  but  strangely  with  the  poor 
quality  of  the  cigar-holder.  Certain  em- 
ployes of  the  banker,  to  whom  suspicion 
pointed  rather  vaguely,  were,  by  the  di- 
rection of  a  shrewd  police  magistrate,  exam- 
ined as  to  their  teeth  and  jaws  by  a  dentist, 
and  the  guilty  man  stood  detected  at  once. 
He  showed  how  the  teeth  of  the  accused  fit- 
ted precisely  into  the  marks  on  the  well 
worn  cigar- tube. — Dentul  Record, 


A  Practical  Ice  Dish 


Dr.  Lester  Keller  (Medical  Council^  June) 
thus  describes  a  practical  dish  for  keeping 
crushed  ice : 

Take  an  ordinary  unglazed,  porous 
flower-pot  that  will  hold  two  quarts  or 
more,  a  quarter  of  a  square  yard  of  white 
flannel,  a  strong  string,  and  a  flat-bottomed 
ilish,  and  you  are  ready. 

Spread  the  flannel  out  over  the  top  of 
the  pot,  then  push  the  flannel  down  in  the 
-center  so  as  to  make  it  funnel-shaped,  but 
do  not  let  the  flannel  go  clear  to  the  bottom 
of  the  pot.  Tie  your  string  around  the 
flannel  and  pot  near  the  top,  set  your  pot 
in  the  dish,  and  there  you  are. 

Put  your  ice  between  two  layers  of  stout 


cloth,  lay  it  on  a  solid  surface,  and  pound 
it  with  the  side  of  your  hatchet  until  it  is 
well  crushed.  Put  your  crushed  ice  in  the 
funnel  of  flannel  and  you  will  be  delighted 
to  find  that  you  can  dip  up  a  spoonful  of 
ice  without  water.  You  will  be  surprised 
to  find  that  in  the  hottest  weather  your 
supply  of  ice  has  lasted  all  night.  The  ice 
dish  makes  a  very  convenient  place  to  put 
a  glass  of  milk  to  keep  it  cool,  if  need  be. 
— New  Yoi^k  Med,  Jul, 


To  Repair  Vulcanite. 

To  properly  repair  vulcanite,  in  my  opin- 
ion, there  is  only  one  way  to  have  a  neat, 
looking  and  substantial  job,  and  that  is  to 
always  remove  every  particle  of  old  rub- 
ber from  the  plate  and  replace  it  with  new 
rubber.  A  little  practice  will  enable  you 
to  do  it  nearly  as  quickly,  and  you  never 
have  to  turn  out  a  patched  plate. 

W.  R.  Christian. 


A  New  Way  of  Preserving  Meat. 

A  new  method  of  preserving  freshly 
killed  meat  has  been  discovered  by  a  Danish 
zoologist,  August  Fjelstrup,  who  is  the  dis- 
coverer of  condensing  milk  without  the  use 
of  sugar.  The  system  has  been  used  in  a 
Danish  slaughter  house  for  three  months. 
The  animal  is  first  shot  or  stunned  by  a 
shot  from  a  revolver  in  such  a  way  as  not 
to  injure  the  brain  proper.  When  the  ani- 
mal drops  down  senseless,  an  assistant  cuts 
down  over  the  heart  and  opens  a  ventricle, 
which  allows  the  blood  to  flow  out,  the 
theory  of  this  being  that  the  decomposition 

of  the  blood  is  almost  entirely  responsible 
for  the  quick  putrefaction  of  fresh  meats. 
Immediately  after  the  blood  is  let  out  a 
briny  solution,  which  varies  in  strength 
according  to  the  time  the  meat  is  to  be  kept, 
is  injected  by  means  of  a  powerful  syringe 
through  the  other  ventricle  into  the  veins 
of  the  body.  The  whole  process  takes  only 
a  few  minutes  and  the  beef  is  ready  for  use 
and  can  be  cut  up  at  once. — Scieniific  Amet' 
iean. 
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PBESEBVATION  OF  NATURAL 

TEETH 


On  a  Conservative  Basis  of  Treat- 
ment. 


BY  B.  F.  ARRINGTON,  D.D  S., 
Goldsboro,  N.  C. 


To  take  care  of  and  perpetuate  use  of  the 
natural  teeth  in  comfort  and  without  dis- 
figuration  should  be  the  aim  and  purpose 
of  every  practitioner  of  dentistry,  and  for 
sutcess  a  truly  conservative  line  of  treat- 
ment must  be  pursued,  and  if  pursued  con- 
sistently and  systematically,  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  pluggers  will  be  less  needed 
than  at  present,  and  ornamental  display  of 
gold  in  the  mouth  will  be  known  of  only  as 
a  thing  of  the  past.  Decay  and  loss  of  tooth 
structure  to  the  extent  of  disfiguration  will 
be  but  seldom  if  ever  witnessed.  Necrosis, 
exostosis  and  neuralgia,  emanating  from 
defective  teeth,  will  pass  from  the  minds  of 
dentists,  and  there  will  be  but  little  need  of 
plate,  crown  and  bridge-work. 

The  true  science  of  dentistry  unquestion- 
ably consists  in  the  preservation  of  the 
natural  teeth,  and  not  in  ornamental  repair 
and  substitution  of  artificial  for  natural. 
The  later  is  purely  mechanical  and  merits 
nothing  more  than  well  executed  work  on 
any  other  line  of  mechanism.  The  former 
preserves  natural  organs  of  the  body  in  a 
comparatively  normal  state,  precluding,  if 
rightly  prosecuted,  the  possibility  of  any 
great  amount  of  loss  of  tooth  structure,  and 
rarely,  if  ever,  loss  of   permanent  teeth ; 


consequently  no  need  of  manipulative  dis- 
play of  work  in  the  mouth,  which  in  a  nat- 
ural state  is  always  more  beautiful  and 
healthful  than  when  teeth  are  patched  up 
and  ornamented,  a  practice  tolerated  through 
weakness  and  vanity.  For  more  effective 
service,  and  to  accomplish  best  results  on 
the  highest  plane  of  usefulness,  it  will  be 
well  to  determine  our  latitude,  boundary 
limit  and  sphere  of  action  as  a  profession  or 
as  specialists. 

In  my  judgment  the  teeth,  osseous  struc- 
ture, and  soft  tissues  of  the  mouth,  *'with 
their  reflex  and  sympathetic  manifestations 
and  expressions,''  embrace  the  field  of 
dentistry  as  a  specialty,  for  that  is  what  it 
is,  and  we  can't  make  anything  more  of  it. 
When  we  attempt  to  go  beyond  there  is  no 
limit  All  ailments  from  crown  of  head  to 
tip  of  toes  could  be  embraced.  It  is  right 
and  proper  that  we  shall  have  and  recog- 
nize a  boundary  line,  which  shall  be  deemed 
the  limit  of  our  professional  sphere  of  ac- 
tion, as  do  the  aurists,  oculists  and  other 
specialists.  The  human  family  would  be 
better  served,  and  dentistry  as  a  specialty  or 
profession  would  be  strengthened  and  ad- 
vanced in  the  estimation  of  all  men.  Pres- 
ervation of  the  natural  teeth  should  and 
must  be  our  aim.  The  scope  and  latitude, 
seemingly  limited,  is  quite  sufficient  to 
gratify  the  most  ambitious  and  aspiring  to 
be  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  profession. 
Less  ambition  for  notoriety  and  more  am- 
bition to  be  practically  useful  would  prove 
elevating  and  ennobling,  and  doubtless 
more  good  would  be  accomplished  in  effort 
for  the  preservation  of  the  natural  teeth. 
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To  care  properly  for  the  Datural  teeth  we 
must  coromeuce  with  the  infantile  period, 
and  for  children  in  the  higher  circles  of 
society  I  will  suggest  the  free  use   of  the 
gum   lancet   during    the  early   period   of 
teething.    With  the  poorer  laboring  classes, 
especially  in  rural  districti^  the  lancet  is 
not  ^o  much   needed,  from  the  fact  that  by 
the  time  children  of  that  class  of  society 
are    four   or  five  months  old   they  have 
learned  to  eat  and  they  are  fed  quite  freely, 
and  it  is  an  established  fact  that  the  process 
of  masticating  lightens  the  discomfort  from 
teething  very  greatly,  and  the  mortality 
during  the  teething  period  is  not  fo  great 
as  in   wealthier  communities    and  higher 
grades  of  society.     It  would  not  be  extrava- 
gant to  say,  the  death-rate  during  the  teeth- 
ing period  with  the  poorer,  working  classes, 
especially  in  the  country,  is  not  half  that 
of  children  of   parents  of  wealth  and  af- 
fluence in  city,  town  or  country.     To  con- 
fine children   exclusively   to   nourishment 
from  mother's  milk,  or  milk   of  cows  sup- 
plied by  bottle  until  the  age  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  months,  is  an  absurdity,  contrary  to 
nature's  laws  and  requirements,   and  is  the 
cause  of  the  death  of  thousands  of  infants 
annually,  whose  lives  could  be  prolonged  by 
a  reasonable,  judicious   course  of  feeding 
during  the  early  teething  period.    Consider 
the  great  relief  often  given   by  the  simple 
operation  of  pressing  the  ball  of  the  finger 
on  the  gums,  and  the   avidity  with  which  a 
child  will  grasp  and  convey  to  the  mouth  an 
ivory  or  rubber  ring  after   having  once  ex- 
perienced  its  soothing  efl^ects.     Nature  is 
nature,  and  nature's  laws  should  never  be 
obstructed  or  disregarded.     The  gum  lancet 
is  a  blessing  if  freely  used   when  needed  ; 
much  good  and  no  harm  can  come  of  the 
timely  and  right  use  of  it.     I  will  just  here 
state  a  fact  that  is  worthy  of  consideration 
and   careful  investigation.     With  the  chil- 
dren of  the  negro  race,  and  the  poorer  labor- 
ing class  of  the  white  population  in   the 
country,  there  is   less   malformation  of  the 


maxillaries  and  less  crowding  and  irregu- 
larity of  the  teeth  than  ^th  the  wealthier 
classes  in  the  country,  towns  and  cities. 
May  not  the  practice  of  early  masticatiDg 
have  something  to  do  with  it  ?  I  think  it 
highly  probable,  because  the  practice  is  in 
conformity  to  nature's  laws  and  require- 
ments. 

The  development  of  maxillary  arch  for 
the  reception  of  permanent  teeth  and  their 
better  preservation  should  never  be  W. 
sight  of  by  those  having  oversight  and  care 
of  them.  I  will  state  another  fact  for  con- 
sideration. With  the  children  of  the  negp> 
race  and  the  poorer  classes  of  the  white 
population  of  the  South,  especially  in  the 
country,  temporary  teeth  and  the  six-year 
molars  are  seldom  extracted  ;  and  with  said 
classes  the  natural  development  of  ibe 
dental  arch  and  the  non-crowding  of  the 
permanent  teeth  are  more  in  accord  wiib 
nature  and  more  pleasing  to  the  eye,  an'l 
there  is  comparative  freedom  from  con- 
tracted maxillaries  and  unsightly  crowding 
of  teeth.  These  facts  I  mention  to  arouse 
reflection  and  to  encourage  investigation. 
Mothers  should  be  advised  and  instructeil 
as  to  the  care  of  children's  teeth.  The  early 
and  persistent  use  of  the  tooth>brush  is  all 
important  for  prevention  of  caries  to  a  very 
great  extent  and  preservation  of  the  gums 
in  a  normal  state.  Children  early  educated 
in  the  use  of  the  brush  (morning  and 
night\  and  who  continue  the  practice,  wilt 
but  seldom  experience  gum  trouble.  A 
healthy  gum  is  all  important  for  healthy 
teeth.  Teeth  can  be  much  decayed  without 
injury  to  gums,  but  diseased  gums  are  al- 
ways hurtful  to  teeth,  therefore  should  be 
watched  carefully  and  preventive  treatment 
practiced  from  earliest  childhood. 

In  treating  to  preserve  the  temporary 
teeth  until  discarded  from  the  jaw  by  nat- 
ural process,  to  the  age  of  six  or  seven,  file» 
chisel  and  bur  freely,  and  polish,  and  when 
necessary  apply  nit.  silver,  sul.  acid  or 
creosote*    Such     treatment  oan    be  emh" 
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and  effectively  administered,  and  will  suc- 
cessiullj  check  and  control  decay,  and  pre- 
clude the  poesibility  of  return  or  continua- 
tion of  decay,  quite  as  effectually  as  the 
operation  of  excavating  and  filling.  If  de- 
cay presents  that  is  past  treating  as  above 
advised,  and  the  operation,  excavating  and 
filling  must  be  resorted  to,  in  place  of 
engine  bur  use  chisels  to  shape  the  enamel 
edges  of  the  cavity,  and  excavate  cavity 
with  spoon- shaped  excavators. 

Square-edged  excavators  should  never 
be  used;  they  will  cause  discomfort  much 
more  intense  than  is  produced  by  the  use  of 
spoon-shaped  excavators.  Cavities  prepared, 
fill  with  gutta-percha  preferably,  then 
cement,  and  further  on  cohesive  tin. 
Never  use  gold  or  amalgam  for  filling  short 
of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  if  you  do, 
it  will  nine  times  out  of  ten  prove  objec- 
tionable, and  a  failure  in  less  time  than 
three  years. 

I  queUion  very  much  if  any  material  is  as 
desirable  and  beneficial  for  the  comfortable 
preservation  of  the  teeth  from  the  age  of 
ten  to  fifteen  as  cohesive  tin.  It  is  more 
soothing  to  sensitive  dentine,  makes  a  more 
perfectly  water-tight  filling,  and  can  be  in- 
serted, condensed  and  finished  in  much  less 
time  and  with  less  discomfort  to  patient 
than  any  other  metal  in  use.  In  grinding 
surface  cavities,  the  material  (matters  not 
how  perfectly  condensed)  will  generally,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years  or  months,  dip  or 
saucer  shape  from  margins  of  cavity  to  cen- 
ter, but  never  to  the  risk  of  increase  of 
decay  and  loss  of  teeth.  When  necessary 
the  loss  can  be  easily  restored  with  same 
material,  or  later  on  can  be  capped  with 
gold  or  amalgam  as  may  be  preferred. 

Cohesive  tin  as  a  filling  material  possesses 
great  merit,  though  but  little  used.  It  was 
oflTered  to  the  profession  about  twenty  years 
ago  by  S.  S.  White,  and  was  much  appre- 
ciated by  many  who  used  it.  For  some 
cause  it  was  withdrawn  from  the  market, 
but  will  be  replaced  soon  I  hope.  We 
should  avoid  extracting  teeth  for  relief  of 


overcrowding  until  the  age  of  thirteen  or 
fourteen,  and  never  under  any  circumstances 
extract  the  cuspids  (expression  teeth  of  the 
mouth)  for  correction  of  irregularity  unless 
they  are  very  defective.  The  removal  of 
either  the  first  bicusp  or  lateral  incisor  will 
eflfect  better  results.  The  location  and 
pointing  of  the  cuspids  is  always  to  be  con- 
sidered, and  should  guide  as  to  extraction  of 
bicusp  or  lateral.  Never  extract  the  tem- 
porary teeth  in  consequence  of  decay  if 
possible  to  avoid  it.  Let  the  treatment  be 
soothing  and  temporizing  until  in  a  condi- 
tion to  fill,  and  fill  with  a  view  to  retain 
teeth  in  position  until  roots  are  absorbed 
and  new  teeth  present.  As  a  dentifrice  for 
children,  there  is  nothing  better  than  pre- 
cipitated chalk.  It  should  be  used  freely, 
and  caution  should  be  observed  not  to  wash 
it  out  of  the  mouth  too  thoroughly.  Tooth- 
brushes should  be  carefully  selected,  the 
smaller  in  reason  the  better,  with  tufts  of 
bristles  set  well  apart,  and  medium  or  less 
than  medium  stiff.  Ten  or  a  dozen  tufts  of 
bristles  in  a  brush  fbr  a  child  under  ten  or 
twelve  years  of  age  is  quite  sufficient. 
After  years  of  maturity,  circumstances  must 
rule  in  relation  to  treating  teeth  and  gums, 
and  filling  teeth.  First,  thought  and  atten* 
tion  should  be  given  to  the  condition  of  the 
gums  and  the  necks  and  roots  of  the  teeth  ; 
then  the  crowns  should  be  thoroughly  clean* 
ed  and  carefully  inspected  before  any 
thought  is  given  to  filling,  and  before  filling, 
if  there  are  any  teeth  or  roots  to  be  ex- 
tracted, proceed  at  once  to  remove  them 
(always  without  anesthetics,  if  patient  will 
permit).  The  depletion  will  put  the  teeth  in 
a  better  condition  for  the  operation  of  exca- 
vating, and  when  teeth  are  filled  and  gums 
are  in  a  normal  state  there  will  be  no  local 
cause  for  gum  irritation  and  discomfort, 
and  the  teeth  filled  will  be  better  preserved 
and  more  satisfactory.  Whenever  superfi- 
cial decay  can  be  successfully  removed, 
leaving  a  smooth,  finely  polished  self-clean- 
ing surface,  it  should  be  done  in  preference 
to  excavating  and  filling,  even  when   the 
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decay  ha?  invaded  the  dentine,  provided 
the  cavity  is  scooped  or  saucer-shaped, 
specially  if  located  on  the  buccal  or  labial 
surface.  After  shaping  and  polishing  such 
decay,  if  there  is  perceptible  sensitiveness  it 
is  admissible  and  advisable  to  apply  several 
«  times,  at  difierent  sittings,  scrapings  of 
nit.  silver*  and  repolish  with  moistened 
pulv.  pumice.  Years  afterwards  no  visi- 
ble signs  of  redecay  will  be  detected,  nor  is 
there  trouble  with  pulp  through  thermal 
changes.  No  remedy  known  to  dentists 
can  so  readily  and  effectually  check  and 
eradicate  caries  as  nitrate  of  silver  rightly 
•and  persistently  applied.  It  is  not  one 
.time  in  twenty  that  the  discoloration  pro- 
duced by  nitrate  silver  is  objectionable  or 
complained  of,  specially  if  iodide  potassium 

is  applied  to  remove  stain. 

(continued  next  week.) 

Tin  Fillings. 

Good  tin-foil  in  proper  condition  is  cohe- 
sive  where  force  is  applied,  and  can  be  used 
for  filling  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
cohesive  gold  is  used,  and  a  tin  filling  prop- 
erly condensed,  layer  by  layer,  makes  a 
«olid  mass  which  can  be  cut  or  filed.  Cavi- 
ties are  generally  prepared  the  same  as  for 
gold,  then  a  strip  or  tape,  narrower  than 
the  orifice,  is  folded  once  or  twice  at  the  end 
and  placed  where  the  filling  is  to  be  com- 
menced, the  tape  being  folded  back  and 
forth  as  the  operation  progresses  by  hand- 
mallet  or  hand-pressure ;  the  finishing  to  be 
•completed  the  same  as  for  gold.  For  fill- 
ing with  a  hand-mallet,  use  instruments 
^ith  medium  serrations,  and  a  steady 
medium  blow  with  a  four-ounce  mallet ;  in 
force  of  blow  we  are  guided  by  thickness  of 
tin,  size  of  plugger,  depth  of  serrations, 
strength  of  cavity  walls  and  margins.  The 
best  results  are  only  obtained  by  having 
absolute  dryness. — Ohio  Dental  Journal, 

Cocaine  dissolved  in  chloroform,  one 
^rain  to  one-eighth  ounce  of  chloroform,  is 
^ood  to  extirpate  pulps  without  pain. 


WHY  COAGULANTS  DIFFUSE 
THROUQH  DENTINE. 


BY  E.  LAWI.EY  YORK,  D.D.8. 


About  a  year  ago  I  had  the  honor  to  pre- 
sent to  this  society  a  paper  on  ''The  Diffu- 
sibility  of  Coagulants  in  Dentine."  The 
deductions  I  drew  and  the  experiments  I 
exhibited  at  the  time  showed  you  conclu- 
sively that  carbolic  acid  would  diffuse 
through  dentine.  Hearing  that  I  was  con- 
tinuing this  line  of  investigation,  the  chair- 
man of  your  Executive  Committee  did  rae 
the  honor  to  request  me  to  read  another 
paper  along  the  same  lines,  and  from  the 
generous  and  kindly  manner  in  which  you 
received  my  former  effort,  I  consented.  The 
following  is  the  result  of  my  experiments 
extending  over  the  past  year  : 

If  you  remember,  I  stated  at  that  time 
that  I  found  that  there  was  greater  rapidity 
in  the  diffusion  of  carbolic  acid  through  the 
dentine  of  a  tooth  that  had  contained  a 
putrescent  pulp  (four  to  eight  hours). 
This  occurred  not  once  only  but  in  every 
case,  and  it  set  me  thinking.  Why  was 
there  greater  rapidity  of  diffusion  in  such  a 
tooth  and  less  in  one  that  had  contained  up 
to  the  time  of  treatment  a  normal  pulp ;  in 
the  latter  we  had  to  deal  with  a  tooth  that 
had  so  far  not  undergone  any  pathological 
changes,  either  in  the  contents  of  the  pulp 
chamber  or  the  dentinal  tubuli,  all  the 
albumin  that  is  normally  in  a  tooth  being 
there  intact,  whereas  in  the  tooth  the  pulp 
of  which  had  died,  and  as  a  consequence 
undergone  the  process  of  putrefiEiction  and 
the  consequent  formation  of  an  innumerable 
number  of  end  products,  we  had  a  totally 
different  condition  to  deal  with.  In  the 
first  condition  we  might  have  an  infinites- 
imal quantity  of  albumin  to  deal  with,  as  I 
will  show  you  later,  whereas  in  the  latter 
we  have  none,  as  I  will  now  endeavor  to 
demonstrate. 

Many   mouth  bacteria,  as   well   as   the 
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majority  of  the  pyogenic  and  putrefactive 
bacteria,  have  the  faculty  of  dissolving 
coagulated  albumin  or  albuminous  sub- 
stances, of  peptonizing  or  converting  them 
into  soluble  substances,  just  as  albumin  is 
converted  into  soluble  peptones  by  the 
pepsiif  of  the  gastric  juice.  Micro-organisms 
nourish  themselves  only  by  substances  in  a 
state  of  solution,  and  if  we  present  them 
solid  substances  they  must  first  liquefy  these 
substances  before  they  can  make  any  use  of 
them  for  their  own  nourishment. 

After  the  death  of  a  pulp  it  is  invaded 
by  various  bacteria,   strictly  saprogenic   as 
well  as  pathogenic,  the  result  of  which  is 
that  the   pulp  becomes  a  foul,  semi-fluid 
mass.     This  putrefactive  decomposition  of 
albuminous  matter  is  effected   by  a  great 
variety  of  micro-organisms  and  give  rise  to 
a  great  variety  of  products,  some  of  which 
are  volatile  and  are  characterized  by  their 
offensive  odors.     This  putrescence  was  the 
result  of,  first,  the  splitting  up  of  the  albu- 
mins  into    peptones,  which,    according   to 
Flugge,  may  be   effected    by  a   number  of 
micro-organisms;  then  the  splitting   up  of 
the  peptones  into  a  large  number  of  gases, 
acids,  bases  and  salts.     Among  the  products 
of    putrefactive    fermentation    known    to 
chemists  are   the  following :     Carbon  diox- 
ide,   hydrogen,    nitrogen,    hydro-sulphuric 
acid,    phosphureted     hydrogen,    methane, 
formic  acid,  acetic  acid,  butyric  acid,  vale- 
rianic  acid,    palmitic   acid,  crotonic  acid, 
etc.,  etc.     A  few  words  on  ptomaines  may 
not  be  out  of  place.    It  is  a  name  suggested 
by   the    Italian    toxicologist,    Selmi,    and 
derived  from   the  Greek  word  imjua,  mean- 
ing a  cadaver. 

A  ptomaine  may  be  defined  as  an  organic 
chemical  compound,  basic  in  character,  and 
formed  by  the  action  of  bacteria  on  nitrog- 
enous matter.  They  have  also  been  called 
animal  alkaloids,  but  this  is  a  misnomer, 
because,  in  the  first  place,  some  of  them 
have  been  found  in  the  putrefaction  of  veg- 
etable matter,  and,  in  the  second  place,  the 


term  animal  alkaloid  is  more  properly  re- 
stricted to  the  leucomaines,  those  basic  sub- 
stances which  result  from  tissue  metabolism. 
While  some  of  the  ptomaines  are  highly 
poisonous,  this  is  not  an  essential  property, 
and  others  are  entirely  inert.  Hence  the 
severe  and  complicated  conditions  following 
in  some  cases  a  blind  abscess,  or  the  open- 
ing of  a  putrescent  pulp-canal,  where  wo 
have  exercised  the  greatest  care.  Since  aU 
putrefaction  is  due  to  the  action  of  bacteria^ 
it  follows  that  all  ptomaines  result  from  the- 
growth  of  these  organisms.  The  kind  of 
ptomaine  formed  will  depend  upon  the  indi' 
vidual  bacterium  engaged  in  its  production, 
the  nature  of  the  material  being  acted  upon,, 
and  the  conditions  under  which  the  putre- 
faction goes  on,  such  as  the  temperature, 
the  amount  of  oxygen  present,  and  the 
duration  of  the  process.  Ptomaines  are  the 
transition  products-  in  the  process  of  putre- 
faction. They  are  temporary  forms  through 
which  matter  passes  while  it  is  being  trans- 
formed by  the  activity  of  bacterial  life  from 
the  organic  to  the  inorganic  state.  Complex 
organic  substances,  such  as  muscle  and 
brain,  are  broken  up  into  less  complex 
molecules,  and  so  *  the  process  of  chemic 
division  goes  on  until  the  simple  and  well- 
known  final  products,  carbonic  acid,  ammo 
nia  and  water  result. 

It  is  an  established  fact,  and  will  be- 
borne  out  by  the  experiments  which  I  will 
give  you  later,  that  the  end  products  of 
albumin  decomposition,  or  putrefaction,  are 
no  longer  coagulable.  I  previously  stated 
in  this  paper  that  the  first  step  in  the  pro- 
cess of  putrefaction  is  the  transformation  or 
the  albumins  into  peptones.  Now  these 
peptones  are  not  coagulable  ;  for  example, 
if  you  take  pepsin  and  add  it  to  serum^ 
albumin  and  allow  it  to  digest  at  body  tem- 
perature, you  will  find  it  is  converted  into 
peptones,  etc.,  which  are  not  coagulable. 
This  is  precisely  the  same  condition  that  wo 
find  produced  by  the  action  of  peptonizing 
bacteria  upon  proteid  matter.     (Here  ex- 
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hibit  tubes  of  decomposed  serum  albumin, 
and  tubes  of  serum  albumin  to  which  has 
been  added  pepsin.)  On  the  addition  of 
oarbolic  acid,  they  do  not  coagulate. 

Now,  how  does  carbolic  acid  act  upon 
these  substances?  Does  it  coagulate  the 
orificial  ends  of  the  dentinal  tubuli,  and 
aeal  in  all  this  poisonous  matter?  Most 
emphatically,  no.  The  carbolic  acid  will 
penetrate  as  well  as  anything  else  you  may 
use. 

Let  us  now  take  another  view  of  this 
much  mooted  question  and  see  how  the  car- 
bolic acid  will  act  in  the  dentine  of  a  tooth 
in  which  you  have  removed  a  normal  pulp, 
one  in  which  the  albumin  has  not  undergone 
decomposition.  I  stated  earlier  in  my  paper 
that  cabolic  acid  diffused  through  the  den- 
tine of  a  tooth  from  which  I  had  removed  a 
normal  pulp  a  trifle  slower  than  one  which 
contained  a  putrescent  pulp.  The  reason 
for  that  was  this:  That  carbolic  acid  did 
coagulate  the  trace  of  albumin  that  was 
there,  but  the  former  (carbolic  acid)  being 
in  excess  the  coagulum  was  redissolved 
again.  I  will  now  show  you  capillary 
tubes  filled  with  serum  albumin  (human), 
native  albumin,  and  artificial  serum  albu- 
min, and  you  will  notice  the  coagulation 
procee4s  slowly,  and  following  behind  a 
trifle  slower  you  ^will  see  that  the  coagulum 
is  being  redissolved  again.  This  is  precisely 
the  thing  that  occurs  in  the  dentinal  tubuli, 
only  we  have  such  a  minute  quantity  of 
albumin  in  the  tooth  structure  that  it  is 
hardly  a  factor. 

To  demonstrate  the  latter  statement  to 
your  satisfaction  I  will  give  in  detail  some 
experiments  made  to  determine  the  quantity 
of  albumin  in  a  tooth. 

Determination  of  albumin  in  teeth.  The 
teeth  are  first  thoroughly  scraped,  removing 
as  much  of  the  adhering  particles  as  possi- 
ble. They  are  then  carefully  brushed  with 
alcohol,  which  coagulates  the  albumin  on 
exterior  of  the  teeth.  After  the  teeth  are 
dry,  they  are  finely  pulverized. 


,  To  this  pulverized  substance  (about  ten 
grams)  is  added  a  decinormal  sodium 
chloride  solution  (about  twenty-five  c.  c.) 
alkalinized  with  sodium  carbonate.  This  is 
thoroughly  agitated  and  allowed  to  stand 
for  thirty-six  hours.  During  this  time  the 
mixture  is  frequently  shaken.  It  it  then 
filtered  until  a  clear  filtrate  is  obtained,  and 
washed.  The  filtrate  is  acidified  with  dil. 
acetic  acid  and  brought  to  the  boiling  point. 
This  coagulates  the  albumin.  It  is  allowed 
to  stand  for  some  hours  until  the  coagulum 
settles  and  the  particles  become  aggluti- 
nated. It  is  then  filtered  upon  a  counter- 
poise filter.  The  precipitate  is  then  washed 
until  no  reaction  occurs  upon  the  addition 
of  sol.  of  silver  nitrate. 

The  contents  of  the  filter  are  then  dried 
at  a  temperature  of  110°  C.  for  about 
thirty  minutes,  then  placed  in  a  desiccator 
and  afterward  weighed.  The  albumin  is 
repeatedly  dried  until  a  constant  weight  is 
obtained. 

The  tooth  substance,  after  being  treated 
as  above,  was  again  subjected  to  the  same 
process,  but  yielded  only  a  faint  trace  of 
albumin,  showing  that  practically  all  the 
albumin  had  been  removed.' 

7.5  gms   (115.74  grs.)  yield  .0028  gms. 

(tU  gr  )  tUv  of  one  per  cent. 

9  5  gms.  (146.60.  grs.)  yield  .0067  gms. 
U^\  gr.)  j^jf  of  one  per  cent. 

11.5  gms,  (177.46  grs.)  yield  .0060  gms. 
(A  gr.)  T^xr  0^  one  per  cent. 

(1)  These  analyses  of  the  teeth  will 
clearly  show  you  that  the  amount  of  albu- 
min in  a  tooth  is  of  too  minute  a  quantity 
to  be  a  factor.  This  applies  to  a  tooth,  the 
pulp  of  which  was  in  a  normal  condition 
when  analyzed.  (2)  A  tooth  the  pulp  of 
which  has  undergone  the  process  of  putre- 
faction or  albumin  decomposition.  The  end 
products  are  no  longer  coagulable  (3) 
Had  we  as  large  an  amount  of  albumin  in 
a  normal  tooth  as  we  have  always  been  led 
to  believe,  the  quantity  of  carbolic  acid 
which  would  be  accommodated  in  the  pulp 
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^chamber  and  caDals  would  be  quite  sufficient 
to  redissolve  any  coagulum  that  would  be 
formed. 

Becapitulation,  I  have  shown  you 
•capillary  tubes  containing  egg  or  native 
albumin,  serum  albumin  (human),  and  ar- 
tificial  albumin,  all  of  which  coagulate  in 
the  presence  of  carbolic  acid,  and  you  will 
also  observe  again  redissolves  in  an  excess 
of  carbolic  acid.  None  of  these  have  un- 
dergone decomposition.  I  have  also  shown 
you  capillary  tubed  filled  with  decomposed 
serum  albumin  (human),  and  gelatin  and 
«erum  albumin  (human),  acted  upon  by 
various  pathogenic  and  mouth  bacteria, 
none  of  which  show  any  sign  of  coagulat- 
ing in  the  presence  of  carbolic  acid. 

After  getting  these  uniform  results  by 

repeated  experiments  hundreds  of  times  and 

drawing  my  own  deductions  from  them,  I 
^as  naturally  anxious  to  communicate  with 

^othei-s  who  might  have  been  over  similar 
ground  in  search  of  other  subjects.  So  I 
:accordingly  opened  up  a  correspondence 
with  Prof.  Vaughn,  of  Ann  Arbor,  on  the 
decomposition  of  albuminous  substances 
and  will  give  you  his  reply  :  "There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  end  products  of  albumin 
■decomposition  are  no  longer  coagulable." 

Prof.  Klebs,  of  world-wide  reputation, 
also  states  that  they  are  no  longer  coagula- 
ble,  as  also  does  Prof.  Hektoen,  of  the 
bacteriological  and  pathological  laborato- 
ries of  the  Bush  Medical  College. — Dental 
Meview. 


PROSTHESIS  AND  COMPEN- 
SATION. 


Ancient  Dentistry. 

After  carefully  looking  the  ground  over, 
Dr.  W.  C.  Barret  says  :  We  have  arrived 
at  the  firm  conclusion  that  there  is  nowhere 
any  testimony  that  proves  that  teeth  were 
artificially  filled  to  secure  their  preservation 
earlier  than  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Indeed,  we  have  never  seen  any 
evidence  ef  the  artificial  filling  of  teeth 
that  dates  back  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years. 


In  a  large  measure  operative  dentistry  is 
looked  upon  by  the  layman  as  a  branch  of 
the  profession  which  requires  skill,  and  the 
operator  frequently  finds  that  his  services 
are  appreciated  by  the  cheerfulness  with 
which  he  is  remunerated ;  but  not  so  with 
the  prosthetic  branch.  What  we  call  the 
laity — those  people  who  have  not  had  the 
companionship  of  truly  professional  dentists 
—  think  that  anybody  can  slap  up  a  plate, 
the  only  question  of  choice  being  as  to  who 
will  do  it  the  cheapest,  and  they  generally 
go  from  one  to  the  other  dentist  until  they 
fiud  that  out  and  settle  on  the  cheapest 
man.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  so  many 
dentists  boast  that  they  abhor  plate  work, 
thus  giving  color  to  the  popular  idea  that 
it  is  only  the  job  of  the  artisan ;  and  yet  to 
the  person  who  has  lost  his  teeth  the  plate 
is  just  as  important  as  the  gold  filling  is  to 
him  who  wishes  to  preserve  his  teeth,  and 
when  we  consider  facial  expression,  masti. 
cation,  enunciation,  and  general  comfort, 
prosthesis  is  entitled  to  as  much  respect  as 
the  operative  branch;  and  would  have  it, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  ridiculously  poor 
compensation  dentists  receive  for  such  ser- 
vice. 

In  the  Lviiana  Denial  Journal  Dr.  H.  A. 
Smith  attributes  this  state  of  things  to  the 
prevailing  custom  of  having  a  set  fee  for 
plates  of  the  same  sort,  while  their  con- 
struction may  involve  altogether  a  different 
degree  of  skill  or  require  a  greater  or  less 
time  for  completion.  He  very  properly 
takes  the  ground  that  the  dentist's  compen- 
sation should  be  commensurate  with  the 
skill  and  time  employed  in  prosthetic  as 
well  as  in  any  other  branch  of  his  profes- 
sion.    He  says : 

**  The  subject  for  the  evening,  prosthetic 
dentistry,  suggests  the  oft-repeated  remark 
by  dentists,  *  There  is  nothing  in  the  prac- 
tice of  prosthetic  dentistry.'  Unfortunately, 
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it  is  true  that  the  dentist  does  not,  as  a  rule, 
receive  just  compensation  for  his  efforts  in 
this  department  of  practice. 

'^  Inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  this  condi- 
tion of  things  suggests,  first,  that  a  uniform 
fee  for  '  sets  of  teeth '  of  the  same  kind,  as 
is  the  practice  of  many  dentists,  is  unrea* 
sonable,  not  businesslike,  and  a  positive 
injury,  not  only  to  the  individual  practi- 
tioner, but  to  the  profession  generally.  A 
fixed  fee  for  this  service  implies  that  a  set 
of  artificial  teeth  is  a  product  that  can  be 
turned  out  in  a  given  time  and  at  a  uniform 
cost.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  every  set 
of  teeth,  especially  a  full  denture,  is  more 
or  less  an  experiment.  There  is,  in  the 
first  place,  the  element  of  uncertainty  as  to 
adaptation.  Next,  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the 
patient  must  be  taken  into  account,  and 
then  the  sisters  and  the  cousins  and  the 
aunts  frequently  have  to  be  considered. 
Every  experienced  dentist  knows  that  it  is 
often  worth  two  or  three  times  as  much  in 
money*  to  make  similar  dentures  for  two 
different  patients.  Time  and  skill  are  the 
elements  that  enter  into  the  value  of  pro- 
ductions of  this  character,  and  they  should 
be  paid  for  in  proportion  to  their  expen- 
diture. 

**  Second.  Is  it  in  accordance  with  correct 
business  methods  to  always  charge  the  rich 
and  poor  alike  ?  The  inability  of  a  class 
to  pay  for  our  services  may  be  in  a  measure 
compensated  for  by  asking  an  increased  fee 
from  the  well-to-do  class.  This  is  the  custom 
usually  followed  in  medicine  and  surgery 
and  in  the  law.  Even  the  minister  expects 
a  larger  contribution  from  the  rich  member 
of  his  church  than  from  the  poor  member, 
although  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  rich 
and  poor  are  of  equal  importance. 

**  The  immediate  effect  of  the  adoption  of 
a  gradation  in  fees  in  prosthetic  work  would 
be  to  bring  up  the  quality  of  these  opera- 
tions. Opulent  patients  would  receive  our 
best  efforts — that  is,  good  working  dentures 
in  combination  with  the  essential  artistic 
features,    while    those    less    favored   with 


worldly  goods  would  get  from  our  hands 
good,  practical  work,  with  the  artistic  ele- 
ment not  wholly  left  out,  as  now  frequently 
is  the  case. 

**  In  order  that  the  practice  of  prosthetic 
dentistry  may  be  made  compensating,  both 
the  dentist  and  his  patient  should  be 
brought  to  realize  fully  the  old  familiar 
truth,  *The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire/* 


Dental  Faculties'  Meeting. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Dental  Faculties  will  be  held  in 
the  Mercer  Hotel,  at  Omaha,  beginning 
Friday,  Aug.  26,  at  2  p.  m. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  members  of  the 
association  will  be  present  at  that  time. 

The  Executive  Committee  will  meet  on 
the  preceding  Thursday,  at  2  p.  m. 

Colleges  are   notified    to    present    their 
business  at  the   first  session  of  the    com- 
mittee. 
By  order  of  Jonathan  Taft, 

B.  Holly  Smitm,         Chair'n  Ex.  Com. 
Secretary. 


Secretaries  of  State  Dental  Soci^ 
eties,  Please  Take  Notice. 


We  are  requested  to  announce  that  Dr. 
Wm.  Ernest  Walker,  assistant  secretarv 
National  Dental  Association,  has  been  au. 
thorized  to  take  charge  of  reports  from 
State  societies,  prepared  iu  accordance  with 
Eesolution  X.,  to  which  attention  wa$ 
directed  in  our  issue  of  June  30.  These 
reports  should  be  sent  to  Dr.  Walker  not 
later  than  Aug.  9,  **  three  weeks  before  the 
date  of  the  annual  meeting,"  as  per  resolu- 
tion referred  to. 


The  article  on  another  page  on  *  Why 
Coagulants  Diffuse  through  Dentine"  is  good* 
reading  at  this  time.  The  writer  has  cer- 
tainly thrown  some  light  on  the  subject — a 
subject  that  has  been  handled  pro  and  con 
for  some  years.     Read  the  article  carefully^ 
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IchthyoL 


Some  time  since  a  case  presented^  with  an 
abscess,  which  seemed  to  be  coming  to  a 
point  externally.  The  abscess  had  staVted 
from  the  root  of  a  first  molar  on  the  lower 
jaw,  and  had  burrowed  down  through  the 
swollen  tissue  until  only  a  thin  layer  of  solid 
tissue  existed  between  the  forming  pus  and 
the  outer  surface,  the  thinnest  point  being 
just  under  the  submaxillary  gland.  The 
abscess  was  thoroughly  lanced,  and  the 
cavity  freed  of  pus  by  injections  of  three  per 
cent,  pyrozone,  but  at  each  subsequent  sit- 
ting the  pus  had  burrowed  further  down 
and  the  layer  of  solid  tissue  was  perceptibly 
thinner. 

It  was  now  decided  to  use  a  bandage  in 
conjunction  with  an  ichthyol  poultice,  to 
support  the  parts  and  try  to  prevent  an 
external  opening.  Accordingly  a  small 
piece  of  linen  was  cut  to  cover  the  aflPected 
region  and  smeared  thickly  with  ichthyol. 


This  being  stuck  on,  the  parts  were  tightly 
bandaged  by  passing  a  bandage  over  the 
head  and  under  the  chin,  supporting  the 
parts  and  holding  the  poultice  in  place. 
The  results  were  most  gratifying,  besides 
the  abortive  effect  of  the  ichthyol  on  the 
abscess ;  after  a  few  hours  it  had  become 
dried  out,  leaving  stiff*,  hard  support,  which 
had  been  exactly  moulded  to  the  contour  of 
the  parts.  It  seemed  the  only  way  by 
which  the  external  breaking  of  the  abscess 
could  be  avoided. 

Later  we  notice  that  ichthyol  has  been 
employed  by  Dr.  H.  Floris  in  treating 
pyorrhea  and  painful  receded  gums. 

In  the  former  case  he  uses  it  full  strength 
in  the.  pockets,  and  afterwards  syringes  with 
a  fifty  per  cent  solution.  He  has  also  used 
it  as  a  tampon  in  the  sockets  of  extracted 
teeth  to  prevent  hemorrhage. 

H.  H,  Johnson. 


To  Anneal  Piano  Wire  Broaches. 


To  anneal  piano  wire  breaches  so  they 
can  be  tied  in  a  knot,  use  a  brass  or 
iron  tube  with  one  end  closed,  into  which 
place  the  wire  to  be  annealed  and  fill  with 
pumice-stone  the  interstices.  After  closing 
the  end  heat  the  whole  to  a  dull  red  with 
the  blow-pipe  and  allow  it  to  cool  slowly. 
The  wire  can  be  filed  to  the  proper  taper 
and  will  be  almost  indestructible. 

R.  W.  Morse. 
Lansing,  Mich. 


Notice  to  Delegates. 


Delegates  elected  by  the  State  societies 
to  the  meeting  of  the  National  Dental  As- 
sociation at  Omaha,  and  who  now  find  they 
are  prepared  to  attend  the  meeting,  should 
obtain  their  credentials  from  the  president 
or  secretary  of  their  society,  without  further 
delay.  We  are  requested  to  call  attention 
to  the  above  reminder. 
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Intradental   Band— Inner   Band- 
Inside  Band,  Etc.    Credit  to 
Whom  Credit  is  Due. 


It  80  happens  in  life  that  great  miDds  often 
conceive  the  eame  original  idea  at  the  same 
time,  without  either  being  aware  of  the  fact, 
until  the  resulting  products  are  brought 
together  and  compared.  It  may  happen 
that  like  ideas  may  be  concei.ved  by  different 
minds  at  different  periods  of  time,  and  each 
be  ignorant  of  the  work  of  the  other.  The 
last  inventor  is  due  credit  for  originality  as 
far  as  he  individually  is  concerned,  but  the 
first  deserves  credit  as  far  as  the  world  is 
concerned.  The  laws  governing  patents 
and  patent  offices  of  all  countries  so  con- 
true  it. 

The  leading  article  in  the  Dental  Digest 
for  June,  1898,  is  headed:  **Use  of  an 
Intradental  Band,"  by  B.  J.  Cigrand,  D.D.S., 
Chicago.  Read  before  the  Iowa  State  Dental 
Society,  May,  1898.  In  this  article  origin- 
ality is  not  positively  claimed  by  the  essayist, 
for  the  idea  of  an  injier  band  or  inside  band, 
but  for  the  coinage  of  the  words,  **inira- 
-dental,"  denoting  an  inner,  and  '^circum- 
dental,"  denoting  an  outer  band.  The 
writer  does  not  himself  say  to  whom  credit 
is  due  for  the  idea,  but  embodied  in  the 
'Same  article  is  a  copied  extract  of  an  article 
by  Dr.  H.  J.  Goslee,  in  which  the  essayist 
Allows  himself  to  receive  credit  for  both  the 
idea  of  the  band  and  the  coined  words  de- 
scribing it,  as  in  one  place  he  alludes  to  it 
AS  **Dr.  Cigrand's  system  of  the  intradental 
band." 

The  terms  intradental  and  circumdental 

are  appropriate,  very   pleasing  to  the   ear, 

■and  as   far  as  we   know,  are   to  be  credited 

to  Dr.  Cigrand,  but  the  idea  of  the  use   of 

an  inside  band  in  crown-work,  is  not  a  new 

idea,  and  priority  of  invention  will  have  to 

l)e  proven  before  he  can  be  credited  with  it. 

We  would  call  attention  to  the  following 
prior  claims  for  originality  in  the  construc- 
tion of  inner  or  intradental  bands  in  crown 
vork. 


In  the  Dental  GosmoSy  page  2*33,  1889,  is 
an  article  thoroughly  illustrated,  describing 
accurately,  the  method  as  used  by  Dr. 
Cigrand,  written  by  H.  F.  Maasch,  of  the 
New  York  College  of  Dentistry.  Dr. 
Maasch  describes  the  cutting  of  the  groove 
with  the  trephines  and  in  every  way  is  sub- 
stantially the  same. 

In  the  Busy  Dentist ,  July,  1894,  and  also 
in  the  Southern  Dental  Joxirnal,  is  an  article 
by  Dr.  J.  H.  Crossland,  of  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  read  before  the  Alabama  State  Dental 
Society,  describing  accurately  the  same 
method  of  constructing  a  crown  of  the 
Richmond  type  with  an  **  inside  band,"  just 
the  same  as  Dr.  Cigrand  describes,  except 
that  the  groove  is  made  by  drilling  a  series 
of  small  holes  in  the  face  of  the  root,  de- 
scribing the  outline  of  the  band  and  after- 
ward cutting  out  the  narrow  sections  be- 
tween with  a  small  bur,  completing  the 
groove.  In  some  instances  this  would  be 
better  than  the  trephine  method,  because  in 
oblong-shaped  roots,  as  cuspids  and  bicus- 
pids, the  groove  would  be  equidistant  from 
the  periphery  at  all  points.  Dr.  Crossland 
also  advocated  the  placing  of  four  small 
posts  araund  the  larger  or  central  ])ost,  in- 
steafl  of  the  **  inside  band."  Dr.  Crossland 
had  never  heard  of  the  Maasch  method  and 
thought  the  idea  was  original  with  him. 
He  did  not  describe  the  setting  of  a  Logan 
crown  in  this  manner. 

A  modification  of  the  Maasch  crown,  in 
which  the  **  inner  band"  projects  above  the 
surface  of  the  end  of  the  root  entering  the 
hollow  face  of  the  crown,  devised  by  Dr. 
Jennings,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  described 
and  illustrated  in  the  Dental  Cosmos,  Sep- 
tember, 1892. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Southern 
Branch  of  the  National,  at  St.  Augustine, 
in  February,  1898,  Dr.  W.  E.  Walker  de- 
scribes a  method  of  mounting  a  Logan 
crown  with  an  **  inner"  band.  The  con- 
struction of  the  groove  and  band  being  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  the  others,  which  he 
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bad  not  beard  of  at  the  time  of  writing  the 
paper.  He  had  also  been  using  and  teach- 
ing the  method  for  some  time  prior  to  the 
time  of  writing  the  paper.  He  only  claims 
originality  for  his  method  of  adapting  a 
Logan  crown  with  the  '*  inner  band.''  An 
abstract  of  Dr.  Walker's  paper  was  pub- 
lished in  The  American  Dental  Weekly, 
No.  29,  page  354. 

We  have  taken  the  trouble  to  give  these 
facts  in  detail  that  credit  may  be  given  as 
much  as  possible  where  it  is  due.  Verily, 
before  laying  claim  to  a  supposed  original 
idea  in  dentistry  in  this  day,  involving 
mechanics,  it  would  be  best  to  search  the 
archives  thoroughly. 

H.  H.  Johnson, 


.The  Status  of  the  Dental  Profea- 

sion. 


117  West  Ninety-third  Street, 

July  1,  1898. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Medical 
Journal : 
Sir  : — In  the  June  25th  number  of  the 
New  York  MedicalJoumall  notice  that  repre- 
sentation has  been  given  on  the  British  Med- 
ical Council  to  the  dental  profession.  This 
is  a  long  delayed  and  justly  given  honor  to 
a  branch  of  medicine  and  surgery.  Until 
within  t*^e  last  few  years  such  recognition 
^vas  not  deserved,  but  now,  especially  in 
New  York  State,  where  education  in  den- 
tistry requires  three  years  of  study,  necessi- 
tating a  complete  and  comprehensive  study 
of  anatomy  and  the  dissection  of  the  whole 
body,  complete  physiology  instead  of  the 
<;ur8ory  study  of  the  physiology  of  diges- 
tion, materia  medica  and  therapeutics  in 
their  broader  relations  to  physiology  and 
pathology,  chemistry  broader  than  simple 
metallurgy,  and  operative  and  mechanical 
dentistry  simply  as  an  addendum  to  the 
very  thorough  pursuit  of  medical  branches, 
it  is  time  that  some  such  recognition  should 
be  given   here.     The   dental   graduate  of 


New  York  State  to-day  is  a  much  more 
thoroughly  educated  medical  man  than  the 
graduate  of  our  medical  college  five  years 
ago.  Four  years' intimate  association  with 
dental  education  has  clearly  demonstrated 
this  to  my  positive  satisfaction. 

DwiOHT  L.  Hubbard,  M.  D. 


Aluminum  Crowns. 


A  rather  funny  experience  is  related  in 
an  article  by  Dr.  A.  E.  Preston,  in  Dental 
Cosmos,  concerning  an  aluminum  crown. 

He  had  made  a  crown  which  had  given 
satisfaction  for  some  time,  when  one  day 
the  lady  returned,  and  on  examination  a 
hole  was  found  worn  in  it.  It  was  decided' 
to  mend  the  hole  with  amalgam,  and  ac- 
cordingly it  was  enlarged  and  the  proper 
undercuts  made,  and  all  filled  with  amal- 
gam. 

That  afternoon  the  patient  returned  with 
the  following  story  told  by  herself:  That 
afternoon  she  sat  down  to  talk  with  her 
husband,  and  remarked  that  the  crown  was 
loose.  She  placed  her  fingers  in  her  mouth 
and  removed  it,  but  immediately  dropped 
it,  exclaiming,  '^Oh!  it's  hot.  It  burned 
me."  Her  husband,  believing  she  was 
joking,  also  picked  it  up,  and  immediately 
dropped  it,  exclaiming,  *' Gee  whiz!  it  is 
hot." 

The  contact  with  the  atmosphere  evidently 
must'  have  set  up  some  chemical  action 
from  the  effect  of  the  mercury  in  the  amal- 
gam, but  just  what  it  was  we  are  unable  to 
say. 

It  is  an  interesting  case,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  and  will  serve  to  draw  attention  to 
the  combination  of  the  two  metals.         J. 


Make  a  wafer  of  gutta-pescha,  and 
moisten  one  side  with  eucalyptol.  Lay 
with  moistened  side  down  over  point  of 
near  exposure  and  cover  with  oxiphosphate. 
AVhen  this  is  hardened  fill  as  desired. 
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Bleaching  Teeth. 

From  current  dental  literature  it  appears 
that  pyrozone  has  about  superseded  all  other 
agents  for  bleaching  teeth.  This  is  not 
remarkable  to  those  who  have  tried  it  for 
the  purpose.  The  high  per  cent,  solutions 
are  generally  employed,  but  even  the  three 
per  cent,  aqueous  solution  will  produce 
highly  satisfactory  results  if  it  is  applied  a 
few  times  on  a  pledget  of  cotton  at  different 
sittings.  Below  is  given  a  little  contribu- 
tion on  the  subject  by  Dr.  G.  S.  Allan, 
taken  from  the  Internationcd  Dental  Journal : 

''Many  use  a  twenty-five  per  cent,  ethereal 
solution  and  some  a  five  per  cent,  for  this 
purpose.  Others  still  claim  they  obtain  a 
more  prompt  and  effective  action  by  means 
of  the  electric  (cataphoric) current.  80  far 
as  I  can  see,  there  is  nothing  gained  by 
using  the  cataphoric  current  for  bleaching 
purposes.  There  is  no  advantage  in  using 
the  twenty-five  per  cent,  solution  of  hydro- 
gen dioxide,  and  I  always  employ  the  five 
per  cent,  solution.  If  a  five  per  cent,  solu- 
tion is  used  the  evaporation  soon  reduces  it 
to  a  twenty-five  per  cent,  solution,  and  by 
repeatedly  swabbing  out  the  cavity  the 
desired  change  in  color  can  be  quickly 
obtained.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever 
failed  in  my  efiTort  to  bring  a  discolored 
tooth  back  to  its  normal  color.  It  is  well 
to  be  cautious  and  stop  a  little  short  of  the 
full  measure  of  success.  Then  seal  a  small 
portion  of  the  five  per  cent,  solution  in  the 
tooth  for  a  day,  and  usually  no  further 
treatment  will  be  required.  Bleaching  can 
be,  and  often  is,  overdone." 


Virtue  Has  its  Own  Seward. 


The  editors  of  the  monthlies  are  waking 
up  on  the  question  of  dentists  in  the  array 
and  navy.  Dr.  Taft  has  an  editorial  on 
the  subject ;  Dr.  Harlan  has  one.  AVho 
next  ? 


Here  is  something,  quoted  from  Lorr^ 
Medical  Mbror  for  July,  that  the  genial 
doctor  ** picked  up"  at  the  Denver  meet- 
ing :  A  bright  little  Denver  boy,  one  of  a 
class  of  children  of  six  or  eight  years  old  who 
had  been  requested  by  their  teacher  to  write 
a  story,  selectiDg  their  own  subjects,  and 
whose  compositions  were  not  to  be  subject 
to  revision  by  the  teacher,  but  to  be  read 
before  the  children's  parents  exactly  as 
written,  submitted  the  following: 

Virtue  Haa  its  Own  Reward, — A  poor 
young  man  fell  in  love  with  the  daughter 
of  a  rich  lady  who  kept  a  candy  shop.  The 
poor  young  man  could  not  marry  the  rich 
candy  lady's  daughter  because  he  had  not 
money  enough  to  buy  furniture.  A  wicked 
man  offered  to  give  the  young  man  twenty- 
five  dollars  if  he  would  become  a  drunkard. 
The  young  man  wanted  the  money  very 
much  so  he  could  marry  the  rich  candy 
lady's  daughter,  but  when  he  got  to  the 
saloon  he  turned  to  the  wicked  man  aod 
said  :  **  I  will  not  become  a  drunkard  even 
for  great  riches.  Get  thee  behind  me, 
Satan."  On  his  way  home  he  found  a 
pocketbook  containing  a  million  dollars  in 
gold.  Then  the  young  lady  consented  to 
marry  him. 

They  had  a  beautiful  wedding,  and  the 
next  day  they  had  twins.  Thus,  you  see. 
**  virtue  has  its  own  reward." — New  York 
Medical  Journal. 


If  you  wish  to  go  on  a  through  sleeper 
from  Atlanta  via  Nashville  to  Omaha,  write 
at  once  to  The  Weekly.  It  requires  18 
passengers  for  a  through  sleeper. 


Tin  Coating  for  Plaster  Casts. 

Reduce  ordinary  collodion  with  about 
three  times  \\&  bulk  of  ether,  and  add  pow- 
dered tin  till  the  solution  is  well  impreg- 
nated with  the  metal.  Applied  wiih  a  brushy 
an  even  coating  of  liu  is  formed  on  the 
model,  so  dense  as  to  closely  resemble  tin- 
foil and  '  so  firm  as*  not  to  be  detached  by 
boiling  water.  A  plate  vulcanized  on  a 
model  thus  prepared  is  as  readily  cleansed 
with  a  coarse  brush  as  though  made  io  a 
metallic  mold. — C/ia«.  P.  Alker  in  The  Den- 
ial Office  and  Laboratory. 
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PEBSERVATION  OP  NATURAL 

TEETH 


On  a  Conservative  Basis  of  Treat- 
ment. 


BY  B.  F.  ABRINOTON,  D.D  8., 
Goldsboro,  N.  G. 


Concluded  from  Page  557. 

Before  filling  cavities  with  gold  or  any 
other  material,   the  first  and  most  impor- 
tant matter  for  consideration  is  excavating 
and  thorough  preparation  of  cavities.     The 
preparation  of  cavities  should  be  the  same 
in  all  cases,  let  us  fill  with  what  we  may. 
Never  spare  defective  walls,  leaky  fissures, 
nor  softened  dentine.     There  is  nothing  in 
the  practice  of  dentistry  that  calls  for  more 
heroic  application  of  instrument  and  pains- 
taking  than   the    operation  of  excavating 
for  filling.     To  avoid  discomfort  to  patient 
during  process  of  excavating  and  preparing 
cavities  for  filling,  keep  cavities /ooded  with 
cold  water,  and  be  careful  never  to  apply 
-excavator  or  bur  to  a  dry  cavity.     Bound 
or  spoon-shaped  excavators   should  always 
be  «given    preference    over    square    edge. 
There  are  several  reasons  why  square  edge 
excavators  should  be  discarded.     In   the 
use  of  them  it  requires  greater  length  of 
time  to  prepare  a  cavity,  enamel   walls  are 
often  weakened  by  them,  even  when  most 
carefully  manipulated,  and  the  discomfort 
■experienced  by  patient  is  greatly  increased. 
No  one  can  realize  the  advantage  of  flood- 
ing cavities  when  excavating   until  tested. 
Testing  and  experimenting  on  all  lines  of 


practice  is  a  privilege   and  a  duty,    and 
should  be  freely  indulged. 

To  remove  decay  without  much  discom- 
fort, use  heavy  shank,  sharp  excavators, 
and  when  first  applied  use  all  the  force  of 
pressure  in  cutting  the  size  of  excavator 
will  admit  of.  The  more  force  applied 
with  excavator  or  bur  the  less  discomfort  to 
patient.  A  cavity  well  flooded,  shanks  of 
excavator  heavy  and  stiff,  and  cutting  edge 
sharp  and  forcibly  applied,  are  the  best  and 
surest  safeguards  against  discomfort  in 
preparation  of  cavities.  Such  practice, 
strictly  followed,  not  one  time  in  twenty 
will  a  patient  complain,  and  when  they  do, 
suspend  operation,  mop  the  wall  of  cavity 
with  creosote  and  oil  of  cinnamon,  equal 
parts,  and  the  base  with  scrapings  of  nitrate 
of  silver  and  close  with  beeswax  or  cotton 
and  sandarac  for  several  hours,  and  all  will 
be  favorable  for  completion  of  the  opera* 
tion  of  excavating,  and  there  will  be  no 
further  complaint. 

The  use  of  engine  bur  in  preparation  of 
cavities  is  much  more  unpleasant  to  patient 
than  when  hand  burs  are  used,  owing  I  pre- 
sume, to  deficiency  of  force.  It  is  often 
the  case,  when  cavities  are  very  sensitive, 
that  two  or  three  quick  twirls  of  a  sharp 
'  bur  forcibly  applied  will  entirely  remove  all 
sensitiveness  and  the  after  work  of  exca- 
vating with  spoon-shaped  excavators  is  not 
at  all  unpleasant.  In  deep  cavities,  with 
near  approach  to  pulp,  mop  walls  with  creo- 
sote and  cinnamon,  and  base  with  nitrate  of 
silver,  as  above  mentioned,  then  adjust  over 
the  base  a  piece  of  sheet  lead  (thickness  to 
suit)  and  introduce  gutta-percha,  packing 
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and  condeusing  carefully,  until   cavity  is 
half  or  two-thirde  full,  then  finish  with  gold 
or  amalgam  as  preferred.    If  with  amalgam 
be  careful  to  select  a  make  in   which   tin 
largely  prqponderates.     Tin,  silver  and  zinc, 
properly  proportioned  is  an  excellent  com- 
bine for  amalgam  that  will  give  almost  uni- 
versal satisfaction  ;  it  perserves  color  equal 
to  any,  shrinks  but  little  and  wears  well. 
There  are  many  good  alloys  on  the  market, 
in  the  use  of  which  good  results   may  be 
obtained,  but  excellence  in  the  make  up 
of  an  alloy  can  never  be  attained  short  of  a 
decided  preponderance  of  tin,    which  as  a 
metal,  singly,  is  the  best  of  all  metals  for 
preservation    of   tooth  structure.     If  two 
approximate  cavities  opposite  are  to  be  filled 
with  metal,  both  should  be  filled  with  same — 
gold,  tin  or  amalgam — then  there  will  not 
be  any  probability  of  after  trouble  through 
galvanic  action.     To  render  best  service  in 
the  preservation  of  teeth  by  filling,  it  is  all 
important  that  we  shall  be  eclectic  in  the  se- 
lection   of    material,   and  never   ignore  or 
discard  any  material   from  prejudice.     All 
in  use  possess  merit,  and   each  can  be  used 
to  superior  advantage  under  some  circum- 
stances, if  wisely  appropriated  and  rightly 
manipulated.    Use  what  we  may  for  filling, 
the  thing  important  is  to  guard  against  pre- 
judice and  abuses.     No  one  can   at    first 
glance  of  decay  determine  what   material 
shall  be  used  for  best  preservation   of  the 
tooth.     The   location   of  cavity,   extent  of 
decay,  approach  to  pulp,  texture  of  tooth, 
exposure   of   material  when   filled,  age  of 
patient,  temperament,  etc.,  must  be  rightly 
and  carefully   considered.     The   wiser  and 
safest  procedure  for  sound  practice  and  good  , 
results  is  never  to  decide  as  to  material  to 
be  used  for   filling  until  cavities  are  pre- 
pared, then  as  judgment  directs  so  act,  and 
in  a  large  majority  of  cases  patients  will  be 
better  served  and  more  teeth   will  be   pre- 
served in  a  comfortable  condition  for  use 
than  when  action  is  based  upon  a  desire  for 
display  of  gold,  which  should  never  be  dis- 


played in  the  mouth  if  possible  to  avoid  it 

In  the  use  of  gold,  if  skillfully  manipulated, 
it  matters  but  little  whether  it  be  cylindei^ 
rope,  ribbon,  pellets  or  sponge,  a  fair  result 
may  be  anticipated.     Soft  gold   is  superior 
to  adhesive,  except  for  surface    finish  and 
contouring,    and  should  always  be    given 
preference.     In  shallow  cavities  gold  from 
base  to  finish  is  admissible,  but  in  deep  cav- 
ities it  is  safest  and  best  practice  to  fill  hah 
or  two-thirds  full  with  gutta-percha  or  co 
hesive  tin,  as  security  against  the  efifect  of 
thermal   changes.     At  cervical   section  of 
molar  or   bicusp  approximal  cavities,  it  i$ 
good  practice  to   begin  with    gutta-percha, 
or  tin  cylinders,  and  finish   with    gold  or 
amalgam.     Experience  has  long  since  es- 
tablished the  fact  that  in  such  cases  either 
tin  or  gutta-percha   is  better  than  gold  or 
amalgam.       In   filling   to  preserve     teeth, 
conservatism  and   eclecticism   should    be  the 
ruling  principle  and  true  line  of  action  with 
us;  otherwise  our  services  are  unreliable  for 
best  resultB.     In  the  use   of  gutta  percba, 
the  idea  that  it  is  only  suitable  for  tempo- 
rary filling,  and  must  be  so   used,  should  he 
discarded.     It  possesses  very  great  merit  a* 
a  permanent  filling  material  if  rightly  used, 
and  so  it  is  with  some  cements.     In  approx- 
imal, buccal  and  labial   cavities,  extending 
under  gum   margin,  I  have  realized,  from 
experience,  that  gutta-percha  is  more  tooth- 
preserving  and  reliable   than  gold  or  amal- 
gam.   It  should  never  be  inserted  hurrietlly 
or  in  bulk  ;  small  pieces  (slightly  heateti) 
from  base  to  finish,  and  each  piece  thorough- 
ly   condensed  to  completion    of   filling    is 
requisite  for  good  results.     Like  amalgam, 
its  abuse  has  created  prejudice  and  its  true 
worth  is  not   yet  known  and  appreciated. 
The  general  abuse  of  amalgam  in  the  non- 
acceptance  of  it  as  a  material  of  intrinsic 
worth  for  preservation  of  teeth,  and  a  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  many  dentists  to  regard 
and  pronounce  it   of  secondary  and  limited 
importance    and     unworthy    of    best    and 
highest  order  of  manipulative  skill  in  filling 
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and  finish,  weakens  its  merit  as  a  filling 
material  with  many  dentists.  Equity  de* 
mands  that  excellence  of  manipulative 
ability  should  be  appropriated  to  amalgam 
for  best  results,  as  to  gold,  and  those  who 
refuse  to  so  regard  and  treat  the  subject 
should  never  presume  to  use  amalgam,  for 
their  use  of  it  will  be  abusive  and  will  in* 
crease  prejudice ;  and  so  with  any  material 
Dot  rightly  appreciated  and  indifferently 
used  as  a  sort  of  makeshift  Whatever 
material  is  used  for  filling  teeth  should  be 
used  to  very  best  advantage  possible,  with 
good  judgment  and  all  the  manipulative 
skill  at  command,  or  we  fall  short  of  per- 
forming our  duty  honestly  as  dentists,  and 
are  censurable. 

In  regard  to  treatment  of  pulps,  my  ex- 
perience, experimentally,  has  been  exten- 
sive, but  results  have  not  been  satisfactory ; 
therefore  I  now  seldom  treat  with  a  view  to 
capping,  but  devitalize  and  remove  as  effec- 
tively as  possible,  and  never  attempt  re- 
moval, except  in  straight  root  teeth,  earlier 
than  eight  or  ten  days  after  devitalizing ; 
then  the  operation  of  removal  of  pulp  and 
nerve  filaments  entire  is  much  more  easily 
accomplished  ;  the  tissues  have  softened  and 
will  leave  the  walls  readily,  and  no  discom- 
fort to  patient  when  nerve  extractors  and 
broaches  are  applied.  As  soon  as  root-canals 
are  in  a  suitable  condition,  fill  with  bees- 
wax and  cotton  fiber,  then  fill  pulp  chamber 
entire  and  cavity  half  or  two-thirds  full  of 
cement  or  gutta-percha  and  finish  with  gold 
or  amalgam,  as  may  be  deemed  best.  I 
frequently  fill  pulp  chamber  and  cavity  to 
completion  with  gutta-percha,  *and  in  the 
course  of  six  or  twelve  months  cover  if 
necessary,  with  gold  or  amalgam. 

With  equal  parts  of  creosote  and  oil  of 

cinnamon,  or  dilute    sul.  acid  judiciously 

applied  in  roots  through  the  apex  and  into 

gum  tissue,  when  necessary,  I  can  generally 

accomplish  all  that  is  requisite  or  can  be 

accemplisbed  by  treatment  iu  preparation 
for  root-filling.  It  is  best  never  to  attempt 
to  fill  root-canals  until  all  unhealthy  matter 


has  been  removed  and  offensive  odors  abate; 
then  it  is  safe  to  fill  immediately,  and  if 
there  is  abscess,  treat  through  the  gum 
after  filling.  There  are  many  lines  of 
treatment  recommended,  and  many  rem- 
edies suggested.  I  have  tried  many,  but 
have  never  obtained  as  satisfactory  results 
as  with  the  few  above  named.  Too  many 
remedies  are  often  more  hurtful,  and  prove 
less  effective  than  fewer.  My  experience 
sustains  me  in  the  belief  that  with  one 
dozen,  or  less,  well  selected  remedies,  all 
the  diseases  coming  within  the  legitimate 
range  of  dental  practice  can  be  as  success- 
fully treated  as  with  more. 

To  devitalize  pulp,  after  having  tried 
many  remedies,  I  now  use  but  one,  arsenic; 
it  is  always  reliable  and  seldom  ever  fails  to 
effect  the  desired  result ;  from  the  thirtieth 
to  fortieth  of  a  grain  is  quite  sufficient  for 
one  application,  and  it  is  but  seldom  that 
more  than  one  application  is  requisite,  if 
applied  as  follows:  Prepare  cavity  by 
removal  of  accumulated  matter,  dry  with 
bibulous  paper,  the  best  of  all  absorbents, 
then  a  small  pellet  of  cotton  slightly  moist- 
ened with  creosote  and  cinnamon  or  campho- 
phenique,  held  with  pliers;  touch  to  the 
arsenic  and  convey  to  cavity  and  press  to 
one  side  rather  than  directly  over  the  pulp, 
specially  if  pulp  is  exposed ;  place  a  piece 
of  beeswax  over  the  pellet  of  cotton  and 
fiow  with  a  warm  instrument  suited  to 
locality  of  cavity ;  let  remain  ten  or  twelve 
hours,  remove  and  let  tooth  so  remain  until 
time  to  extirpate.  Arsenic  so  applied  is 
effective  and  but  seldom  causes  any  discom- 
fort. I  have  no  recollection  of  ever  having 
witnessed  injury  to  alveolar  process  or  soft 
tissues  from  application  of  arsenic. 

For  root-filling  I  advise  as  above  men- 
tioned, use  of  beeswax  and  cotton  fiber, 
nothing  better  or  more  easily  introduced, 
and  always  free  from  evil  consequences.  I 
am  not  an  advocate  of  root-filling  under  all 

circumstances,  as  some  advocate,  from  the 
fact  that  I  have  many  times,  and  at  one 
period   of  my   practice   for  several    years 
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without  variation,  omitted  root-filling,  except 
in  cases  where  there  was  denudation  of 
apex ;  and  the  results  were  as  entirely  satis- 
factory as  if  the  roots  had  been  filled. 
Never  fail  to  treat  and  prepare  root-canals 
as  thoroughly  as  if  to  be  filled.  The  clean- 
ing, disinfecting,  etc.,  is  all  important  and 
should  not  be  slighted.  Experience  and 
careful  observation  of  results  sustains  me  in 
my  convictions  and  practice.  I  question 
very  much  if  one  root-canal  in  twenty, 
upon  an  average,  is  ever  filled  perfectly 
from  apex  to  pulp-chamber,  even  by  those 
who  contend  most  strenuously  for  the  prac- 
tice. Before  cavities  are  excavated  and 
filled,  all  deposits  should  be  removed  from 
crowns  and  roots,  and  all  the  teeth  thor- 
oughly cleaned,  and  if  the  gums  are  dis- 
eased they  should  be  treated.  That  trouble- 
some disease,  pyorrhea  alveolaris,  can  be 
easily  checked  and  obliterated  if  carefully 
treated  in  the  early  stages.  There  is  no 
reason  why  teeth  should  ever  loosen  from 
the  effects  of  pyorrhea  with  persons  who 
have  their  teeth  regularly  looked  after  by  a 
dentist,  and  so  with  caries,  it  should  never 
advance  to  the  extent  of  requiring  large  or 
even  medium-size  fillings.  Thoughtfulness 
on  the  part  of  the  patient  and  watchfulness 
on  the  part  of  the  dentist  would  preserve  in 
a  normal  state  many  teeth,  and  keep  the 
gums  in  a  healthy  condition. 

As  regards  material  for  filling  cavities 
for  the  preservation  of  teeth,  I  advise  that 
the  principle  of  eclecticism  should  prevail 
and  rule,  or  we  will  fail  of  the  high  mark 
of  excellence  we  should  be  ambitious  to 
attain.  All  filling  material  now  to  be  found 
on  the  market  is  worthy  of  favorable  con- 
sideration. The  poorest  of  them  can  be 
used  to  advantage  under  some  circum- 
stances. 

It  is  best,  right  and  proper  that  as  den- 
tists we  should  test  all  things  (material) 
favorably  recommended,  and  never  discard 
any  ^m  prejudice,  and  whatever  we  con- 
sent to  use,  use  to  best  advantage  possible. 


with  all  the  skill  at  our  command.     To  d«> 
less  would  be   unprofessional.       It    is  not 
very  creditable  to  a  dentist  to  make  a  ruD 
on  gold  fillings  and  finish  beautifully  for 
public  display  and  admiration  (wme  do), 
and  make  a  botch  of  fillings  in  the   use  of 
other  material.      AU    should    be    treate>i 
aKke,    with    ambition   to  do  for  the  be»t 
under  all  circumstances,  and  with  whatever 
material  good  judgment  may  dictate  use  of. 
More  teeth  would  be  saved  and  dentists  as 
a  whole  would  be  better  dentists  and  more 
appreciated.     More  thought  given   to   the 
preservation  of  the  natural  crowns  of  teeth 
and  less  consideration    for    gold    crowns. 
would  very  greatly  enhance  the  possibility 
of   preserving   the    natural    teeth,     many 
mouths  would  present  less  the  appearance 
of  a  jewelry  case,  and  dentistry  would  be 
moving   upon   a   higher  plane  of  progresp 
and  usefulness,  and  conservatism  in  practice 
would  be  more  recognizable  than  at  present. 

Anesthetics  in  dentistry,  in  my  judg- 
ment, has  proven  a  curse  rather  tban  a 
blessing,  and  should  be  ignored  and  dis- 
carded. In  consequence  of  the  abusive  use 
of  anesthetics  millions  of  teeth  are  reck- 
lessly extracted  annually,  that  could  and 
should  be  treated  and  preserved  for  many 
years,  and  for  masticating  would  serve 
infinitely  a  better  purpose  than  artificial 
substitutes.  I  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
every  dentist  to  condemn  every  feature  in 
practice  that  tends  to  cause  or  admit  of 
neglect  of  proper  care  and  preservation  of 
the  natural  teeth,  and  it  is  equally  a  pro- 
fessional duty  to  encourage  universally  the 
preservation  *of  the  natural  rather  than 
neglect  and  sacrifice  with  a  view  to  sub- 
stitution of  artificial. 

An  effort  is  made  through  treatment  to 
preserve  natural  eyes,  so  it  should  be  in 
effort  to  preserve  natural  teeth,  and  let 
extraction  be  the  last  alternative  for  relief. 
Until  this  is  done  and  is  accepted  as  the 
correct  line  of  action  for  universal  proce- 
dure, the  profession   will   not  be   moving 
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towards  a  higher  plane  of  advance  and 
usefulness. 

The  most  beautiful  sets  of  artificial  den- 
tures, bridge-work  and  crowning  with  gold, 
cannot  remedy  the  evil  and  make  amend 
for  the  loss  of  natural  teeth  that  could  be 
preserved  in  comfort  and  utilized  to  great 
advantage,  if  timely  treated  on  a  conserv- 
ative basis. 

Plates,  bridge-work  and  crowning,  when 
most  beautifully  and  perfectly  executed, 
like  fancy  fillings,  is  only  a  feature  of  ma- 
nipulative skill  in  the  art  of  mechanics. 
Treatment  and  preservation  of  the  natural 
teeth,  as  other  organs  of  the  body,  is  action 
in  conformity  to  general  laws  and  principles 
of  the  healing  art  never  to  be  ignored. 
Choose  of  the  two,  the  one  which  thou 
thinkest  best,  ever  considering  and  rightly 
regarding  the  interest  of  the  afflicted,  and 
duty  to  fellow  man. 

Thiersch's  Solution. 

It  is  very  often  that  we  see  mention  of 
this  solution.  The  JVcw  York  Medical 
Journal  gives  this  as  the  formula : 

Salicylic  acid 2  parts 

Boraci(f  acid 12  parts 

Hot  water 1,000  parts 

A  Polisher. 

Instead  of  winding  cotton  on  the  end  of 
an  instrument  as  a  polisher,  unwaxed  floss 
silk  is  better.  It  is  more  durable  than 
cotton  and  it  will  not  turn  on  the  instru- 
ment. Stiff. 

Richmond,  Va. 

We  have  on  our  desk  a  book  by  W.  C. 
Barrett,  on  Oral  Pathology  and) Practice 
which,  on  a  cursory  glance,  impresses  us  as 
a  book  of  great  value.  In  a  later  issue  we 
will  tell  more  about  it,  as  it  will  be  an 
absolute  pleasure  to  peruse  it.  It  is  not 
like  the  other  works  on  pathology — there  is 
an  individuality  about  it  that  is  truly 
refreshing. 


THEORIES. 


Strange  theories  are  sometimes  advanced. 
The  past,  for  lack  of  more  general  informa- 
tion, may  have  formulated  more  strange 
theories  than  the  present  age,  but  we  are 
not  yet  free  from  great  errors  in  accounting 
for  causes. 

Mr.  Headridge,  in  the  British  Journal  of 
Dental  Scieiice,  very  pleasantly  shows  up 
some  of  the  vague  theories,  which  are  given 
below : 

''If  we  take  the  eruption  of  the  teeth 
we  find  various  theories,  but  until  Mr.  Con- 
stant pointed  out  the  blood  pressure  as  a 
factor  to  be  considered,  we  had  not  even  a 
decent  working  hypothesis  to  explain  the 
eruption  of  the  teeth.  I  think  you  must 
admit  that  it  was  no  particular  4)enefit  to 
the  profession  that  such  theories  as  the  bone 
current  theory,  the  contraction  of  the  den- 
tal sac,  and  the  bung-in- the-barrel  theory 
should  ever  have  been  allowed  to  obtain 
prominence  in  dental  literature. 

**  In  connection  with  caries,  we  have  had 
at  different  times  several  theories  pro- 
pounded, but  these  have  gradually  been  set 
on  one  side,  and  we  have  generally  accepted 
the  theory  that  bacteria  cause  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  dentine.  This  theory  seems  to 
fit  in  with  practically  all  the  facts  so  far 
observed.  Accepting  this  theory  that  bac- 
teria are  the  cause  of  caries,  and  that  these 
bacteria  gain  access  to  the  dentine  wherever 
the  enamel  is  faulty,  or  has  been  removed, 
and  that  enamel  is  destroyed  by  the  acid 
fermentation  of  food,  we  may  pass  on  to 
the  consideration  of  theories  in  connection 
with  the  prevention  of  decay. 

**  We  know  that  where  the  gum  is  swollen 
and  inflamed  caries  frequently  occurs; 
tacked  on  to  this  we  have  the  statement 
that  the  mucous  membrane  when  irritated 
throws  out  a  secretion  capable  of  injuring 
susceptible  teeth.  Surely  there  is  no  neces- 
sity to  assume  that  any  secretion  thrown 
out  by  the  gum  is  of  itself  harmful  to  the 
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teeth.  The  swollen  edge  of  the  gum  is 
quite  sufficient  to  hold  scraps  of  food,  espe- 
cially carbohydrates  in  contact  with  the 
teeth,  and  with  the  assistance  of  saliva  and 
bacteria,  lactic  acid  is  formed.  Further,  if 
any  secretion  is  thrown  out  by  an  inflamed 
gum,  there  is  every  probability  of  it  being 
serum,  which  might  supply  the  small 
amount  of  proteid  matter  necessary  for  the 
life  of  lactic  acid  bacteria,  or  the  alkaline 
serum  in  excess  might  neutralize  the  lactic 
acid.  If  the  latter  were  so,  the  secretion 
from  the  gum  would  rather  prevent  decay 
than  be  harmful  to  the  teeth. 

'*  We  now  come  to  the  means  taken  for 
preventing  decay,  and  here  one  might  say 
a  few  words  in  connection  with  the  six  year 
molar  question,  or  more  broadly,  the  ex- 
traction of  four  molars  or  four  bicuspids  as 
a  means  of  preventing  decay. 

'*  Let  us  take  for  example  a  child  about 
14  years  of  age,  in  whose  mouth  decay  has 
run  riot. 

**  Decay  may  have  progressed  to  a  greater 
extent  on  the  six  year  molars  than  on  any 
of  the  other  teeth. 

"The  usual  advice  is  extract  the  six 
year  molars  and  fil]  the  other  teeth.  Sup- 
pose the  operations  are  performed  satisfac- 
torily; when  the  child  is  seen  in  the  course 
of  the  next  year  or  so,  the  remark  will  fre- 
quently be  that  the  extraction  of  the  teeth 
has  been  of  great  value  in  allowing  the 
teeth  to  separate,  and  so  preventing  the 
recurrence  of  decay  round  the  fillings  which 
have  been  put  in. 

*'I  am  not  cavilling  with  the  operation, 
but  the  point  which  I  should  like  to  ques- 
tion is  the  theory  that  the  separation  of  the 
teeth  has  been  the  principal  factor  in  pre- 
venting the  recurrence  of  decay.  Before 
the  operation,  the  six  year  molars  had  been 

in  use  about  eight  years,  and  the  other 
teeth  down  to  two  years  for  the  twelve 
year  molars,  that  is  to  say  lactic  acid  and 
bacteria  have  had  the  time  (two  to  eight 
years)  to  find  out  the  most  faulty  spots  on 
the  teeth  and  there  set  up  caries.     After 


the  extraction  of  the  six  year  molars,  we 
may  say  that  the  teeth  have  been  under  the 
influence  of  bacteria  and  lactic  acid  for  say 
an  average  of  four  years ;  consequently,  if 
they  are  only  properly  filled,  there  ought  to 
be  very  little  recurrence  of  decay  any  time 
under  four  years  with  or  without  the  ques- 
tionable advantage  of  slight  separation  of 
the  anterior  teeth. 

'*  From  these  considerations  it  seems  that 
one  is  quite  justified  in  doubting  if  we  are 
right  in  the  assumption  that  the  separation 
of  the  front  teeth,  after  extraction  of  the 
six  year  molars,  is  of  the  importance  which 
has  been  ascribed  to  it  in  the  prevention  of 
decay.  Of  course,  I  have  not  been  con- 
sidering the  other  reasons  which  might 
make  it  advisable  to  extract,  such  as  re- 
moving a  tooth  which  is  very  likely  to  be  a 
source  of  future  trouble,  or  the  advantage 
of  giving  plenty  of  room  for  the  eruption 
of  the  wisdom  teeth. 

<'  I  have  only  used  this  as  an  example  to 
show  how  ready  we  are  to  accept  a  theory 
which,  at  first  sight,  seems  plausible,  and 
thus  ignoring  other  explanations  which  may 
be  equally  probable. 

*'It  is  generally  admitted  ^at  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  form  a  water-tight  plug  out  of  the 
mouth   with   amalgam,   or  cohesive  gold, 

consequently  it  must  be  much  more  so  in 
the  mouth;  also  that  non-cohesive  gold 
fillings  are  often  removed  when  they  seem 
saturated  with  the  fluids  of  the  mouth,  yet 
there  has  been  no  decay  in  the  cavity.  In 
drilling  out  old  white  cement  fillings,  one 
is  generally  conscious  that  they  are  satu- 
rated with  offensive  organic  matter.  We 
assume  that  bacteria  can  gain  access  to  the 
dentine  through  any  crack  which  is  per- 
meable to  water,  yet  these  faulty  fillings 
prevent  decay  for  a  number  of  years. 
White  cement  is  credited  with  preventing 
decay  better  than  any  other  filling,  but  it 
surely  must  be  porous  to  bacteria  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  if  an  old  filling  contains  organic 
matter. 
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''  No  one  seemB  to  have  been  tempted  to 
offer  theoretical  explanations  for  these  con- 
siderations. 

*'Tin  and  gold  in  intimate  combination 
is  a  verj  favorite  filling  with  many  oper- 
ators. The  softness  of  this  material,  no 
doubt,  makes  it  work  easier  than  soft  gold, 
and  that  would  account  for  many  operators* 
preferring  it.  Some  change  takes  place  in 
the  filling  in  the  mouth.  Its  admirers  put 
forward  the  hypothesis  that  the  tin  oxidizes, 
and  consequently  the  filling  must  expand 
when  the  particular  black  change  occurs. 
This  assumption  is  very  probably  ground- 
less. Stannic  oxide  is  not  black,  neither  is 
the  sulphide.  If  the  tin  were  converted 
into  either  of  these  salts,  the  filling  would 
no  longer  be  coherent,  tor  both  sulphide  and 
oxide  of  tin  are  fine  powders. 

**  Still,  the  belief  that  the  virtues  of  this 
filling  are  due  to  expansion  seems  to  have 
very  wide  credence,  although,  as  far  as  I 
can  gather,  this  hypothesis  is  based  on  no 
experimental  data. 

'*  In  connection  with  gold  filling  there  are 
two  little  bits  of  theoretical  arguing :  one 
is  that  during  a  filling  one  ought  to  only  use 
pluggers  all  having  the  same  pitch  of  serra- 
tions, so  that  the  depressions  caused  by  the 
plugger  in  one  piece  of  gold  should  be  ex- 
actly filled  up  by  the  next  piece  being  forced 
into  them.  That  is  all  very  well,  but  to 
assume  that  this  could  not  be  so  well  done 
by  a  plugger  with  either  larger  or  smaller 
serrations  is  somewhat  absurd.  Of  similarly 
doubtful  value  is  the  assumption  that  using 
a  burnisher  on  a  cohesive  gold  filling  will 
pull  the  filling  away  from  the  walls  at  one 
point  while  burnishing  it  down  at  another. 

"  P.assing  on  to  amalgams,  one  may  men- 
tion the  spheroidal  tendency  theory,  which 
seems  to  have  been  entirely  shelved  by  Dr. 
Black's  researches. 

**  Talking  about  amalgams,  one  is  certain 
to  come  on  copper  amalgam  before  long. 

'*  Three  or  four  years  ago  the  extent  of 
our  knowledge  was  that  copper  amalgam 
preserved  teeth,  and  in  many  cases  wore  out 


in  time.     Some  said  copper  preserved  teeth 
well,  and  others  denied  that  statement. 

'*  Its  admirers  claimed  that  the  virtues  of 
copper  depended  on  the  salts  of  copper, 
which  passed  into  the  dentine  and  arrested 
decay,  and  also  that  nearly  exposed  pulps 
tolerated  copper  better  than  any  other  metal 
filling. 

''I  am  afraid  the  action  of  the  cop- 
per salts  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  hypotheti- 
cal. This  point  seems  to  rest  at  present 
only  on  the  fact  that  the  dentine  is  stained, 
more  or  less  deeply,  and  on  the  stain  on  the 
other  teeth.  This  latter  seems  to  be  more  of  a 
deposit  than  an  actual  stain,  for  it  wears  off 
after  the  copper  filling  has  been  removed. 

*^I  do  not  think  there  is  any  definite 
analysis  to  prove  that  there  is  copper  in  the 
deeply  stained  dentine. 

''One  would  expect  that  a  hypothesis 
which  is  so  widely  believed  would  be  better 
supported  by  facts. 

<'As  regards  the  question  of  the  pulp  tol- 
erating copper  better  than  any  other  metal 
filling,  this  must  be  considered  as  pure  hy- 
pothesis. It  is  impossible  to  either  prove  or 
disprove  it  A  statement  like  this  is  de- 
cidedly harmful;  it  becomes  accepted  as 
fact,  though  not  based  upon  any  conclusive 
arguments.  It  is  handed  on  from  one  to 
another,  rarely  questioned,  but  when  put 
into  actual  practice  leads  frequently  to  dis- 
astrous results. 

*'  The  one  solid  fact  we  know  about  cop- 
per is  that  according  to  Dr.  Black's  experi- 
ments copper  does  not  contract ;  possibly  we 
may  find  that  this  is  its  only  virtue. 

''Theoretically,  one  might  be  inclined  to 
believe  that  an  accidentally  exposed  pulp, 
treated  by  capping,  ought  to  recover,  if  not 
too  much  injured.  Practically,  there  is 
room  for  serious  doubt  as  to  whether  any 
injured  pulp  ever  does  recover. 

"  We  have  many  observations  on  different 
methods  of  capping  pulps,  but  one  generally 
finds  that  these  observations  have  extended 
from  a  year  to  eighteen  months,  and,  of 
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course,  during  that  time  the  accounts  are 
glowing. 

**  Very  many  pulps  (I  certainly  do  not  say 
all)  nearly  exposed  will  tolerate  a  filling  of 
oxyphosphate  pure  and  simple,  care  being 
taken  not  to  exert  pressure  on  the  pulp  in 
the  act  of  filling. 

**Thes€L  teeth  remain  perfectly  comforta- 
ble for  a  year  or  so,  even  up  to  five  years, 
and  then  without  any  apparent  cause  in- 
flammation may  occur,  which  results  on 
death  of  the  pulp. 

^'This  is  the  description  of  the  effects  one 
does  not  get  described  by  the  supporters  of 
the  different  methods  of  capping  exposed 
pulps.  What  one  usually  finds  is  a  long  list 
of  successes  observed  only  for  a  few  months 
to  a  year,  and  from  this  list  is  drawn  the 
deduction  that  the  particular  method  of 
capping  is  a  success. 

'*  Another  method  of  treating  an  exposed 
pulp  is  by  the   application  of  arsenic.     I 
*  think  it  is  generally  believed  that  a  chron- 
ically inflamed  pulp  is  difficult  to  destroy 
with  arsenic. 

*'  One  is  even  advised  to  allay  the  inflam- 
mation by  application  of  sedatives  before 
applying  the  poison.  The  theoretical  exr 
planation  of  the  difficulty  is  that  the  dilated 
blood-vessels  will  carry  off  the  poison  with- 
out }t  having  its  customary  effect  on  the 
pulp  as  a  whole.  This  seems  rather  a  wild 
hypothesis,  yet  I  believe  it  does  obtain  a 
certain  amount  of  belief.  It  seems  entirely 
unnecessary,  if  we  consider  that  there  are 
three  fisictors  which  will,  no  doubt,  account 
/or  all  the  difficulties  in  destroying  inflamed 
pulps.  If  the  pulp  is  already  suppurating, 
there  will  be  a  layer  of  dead  pus-cells  be- 
tween the  pulp  and  the  poison;  in  many 
cases  the  pulp  may  have  retracted,  so  that 
the  poison  does  not  come  into  direct  contact 
with  it,  or  calcification  may  have  occurred 

at  the  exposed  point ;  so  that,  although  the 
pulp  bleeds,  the  poison  comes  only  in  con- 
tact with  a  very  small  portion  of  the  soft 
tissue.  Passing  by  the  treatment  of  dead 
pulp,  we  come  to  root-fillings,  and  here  I 


cannot  find  much  that  is  theoretical,  except 
the  prevalent  belief  in  antiseptic  dressings. 

**  There  seems  to  be  a  certain  amount  of 
theory  in  this  method  of  procedure,  when 
one  considers  the  exceedingly  minute  apical 
foramen  of  a  root,  and  expects  to  apply  a 
medicament  to  the  tissues  above  by  means 
*  of  that  very  fine  canal. 

'^  The  many  different  methods  of  filling 
root-canals,  which  cross  one's  mind  when 
only  giving  a  casual  thought  to  this  branch 
of  dentistry,  probably  serve  only  to  indicate 
the  difficulties  which  have  to  be  overcome 
in  the  actual  operation.  In  surgery,  the 
more  difficult  the  operation  the  greater  is 
the  number  of  methods  of  procedure. 

^*  Perhaps  no  one  will  doubt  that  the 
actual  amputation  of  the  apex  of  a  root  does 
in  many  cases  cure  a  chronic  fistula  which 
has  been  unaffected  by  other  methods  of 
treatment.  The  theoretical  explanation  of 
this  fact  seems  open  to  serious  question. 

^*  We  are  told  that  the  fistula  is  due  to 
the  roughened  end  of  the  root  denuded  of 
its  periosteum  acting  as  a  constant  irritant. 

''  One  cannot  prove  that  this  is  not  so, 
but  surely  dead  matter  at  the  apex,  or  a 
protruding  root-filling,  are  quite  sufficient 
reason  for  ail  chronic  fistulse. 

''Also,  if  the  roughened  denuded  cemen- 
tum  keeps  up  a  chronic  suppuration,  why 
does  the  suppuration  cease  when  the  soil 
tissues  have  to  heal  up  against  compara- 
tively rough  bare  dentine  ? 

*'  It  is  far  too  easy  a  matter  to  put  for- 
ward a  hypothesis,  or  theory,  but  is  quite 
another  matter  to  stamp  it  as  false  after  it 
has  once  been  started. 

''A  hypothesis  about  a  group  of  facts  is 
only  of  value  when  it  coordinates  and  ex- 
plains all  the  facts,  and  the  hypothesis  be- 
comes a  theory  when  it  is  found  that  newly 
discovered  facts  fit  in  with  the  old  explana- 
tions. 

**  I  am  sure,  if  all  the  statements  in  den- 
tistry which  contain  anything  like  theory  or 
hypothesis  were  closely  analyzed,  many  of 
them  would  be  found  to  be  based  on  very 
weak  or  entirely  false  grounds." 
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The    Need  of  Dental  InBtruction 
in  Medical  Schools. 


Writing  on  the  above  subject,  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Branigan,  in  June  Register,  has  this 
to  say : 

"  A  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
mouth  and  teeth  would  help  other  specialists, 
aurists,  for  instance.  Severe  and  painful 
inflammatioos  of  the  ear,  caused  by  the 
teeth,  are  common.  The  removing  of  fillings 
from  pulpless  teeth  has  made  many  sufferers 
from  improper  aural  treatment  happy. 
Unerupted  wisdom  and  occasonally  une- 
rupted  supernumerary  teeth  are  the  cause 
of  many  obscure  ear  troubles.  Next  to  the 
dentist,  no  one  needs  dental  knowledge 
more  than  the  aurist  Oculists  are  now 
tracing  a  variety  of  diseases  of  the  eye  back 
to  the  teeth,  but  they  have  not  yet  found 
out  all  the  mean  things  a  diseased  tooth  can 
do.  Many  sufferers  from  irritation  of  the 
eye,  backed  up  by  an  inflamed  tooth,  do  not 


get  to  the  oculist,  and  if  the  general  practi- 
tioner knew  more  about  the  teeth  as  a  cause 
of  disease,  he  would  not  in  so  many  of  these 
cases  prescribe  an  eye-wash,  or  glasses,  or  a 
tonic ;  he  would  send  the  patient  to  a  den' 
tist. 

*'  A  tumor  of  the  nose  may  be  caused  by 
a  dead  tooth-pulp.  Treatment  of  the  tumor 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  cause  is  not 
calculated  to  make  the  owner  of  the  nose 
happy.  The  victims  of  so-called  neuralgia, 
who  after  weeks  and  months  and  even  years 
of  anti-neuralgia  drugging,  die  or  find  relief 
at  the  hands  of  some  one  who  knows  some- 
thing about  teeth,  are  countless.  Thousands 
of  people  are  to-day  being  drugged  for 
neuralgia  who  are  really  suffering  from  some 
form  of  dental  irritation.  A  pulp-stone  no 
larger  than  a  pin-head  can  bring  about  so 
much  pain  and  loss  of  sleep,  appetite  and 
health  that  nervous  prostration  may  be,  and 
often  is,  the  end  of  ah  affair  that  a  pair  of 
forceps  would  have  ended  in  a  moment. 

'*  Bicycle  riding  has  given  relief  to  many 
sufferers  from  dyspepsia,  but  many  more 
dyspeptics  would  get  better  if  their  medical 
advisers  insisted  upon  their  having  all  their 
lame  and  tender  teeth  cared  for.  Among 
the  hundred  or  two  of  mouths  opened  every 
morning  for  ray  inspection,  I  never  fail  to 
find  a  number  showing  evidence  of  being 
used  on  one  side  only,  and  in  many  of  the 
mouths  the  front  teeth  are  the  only  oner^ 
that  do  any  work. 

'*  Physicians  should  also  take  into  con- 
sideration the  constant  presence  of  pus  in 
the  mouths  of  many  of  their  patients.  They 
do  not  all  do  this.  I  find  pus  in  physician's 
mouths  about  as  often  as  I  find  it  in  the 
mouths  of  other  classes  of  patients. 

*'  The  authorities  in  charge  of  the  manage- 
ment of  hospitals  should  know  more  of  den- 
tistry. If  they  did,  the  nurses  and  other 
hospital   attendants   would   know   how   to 

cleanse  a  patient's  mouth,  and  the  hospital 
surgeon  would  know  how  to  look  into  a 
patient's  mouth  intelligently.  The  removal 
of  half  or  a  whole  jaw  for  necrosis,  would 
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not  take  place  when  the  extraction  of  a 
few  roots  and  the  use  of  an  antiseptic 
mouth- wash  would  effect  a  cure.  When 
hospital  surgeons  know  more  about  the 
mouth  and  jaws  we  shall  not  be  obliged  to 
meet  people  who  have  been  dismissed  from 
hospitals  after  some  weeks  of  treatment  for 
broken  jaw,  with  the  fracture  ununited,  or 
with  the  union  in  so  erratic  a  form  that  the 
«ufferer  cannot  close  his  jaws.'' 

In  presenting  the  above  it  is  not  our  pur- 
pose to  find  fault  with  our  brethren  of  the 
medical  fraternity  for  what  seems  at  first  to 
be  a  dereliction  of  trust,  but  a  hope  that 
articles  like  this  will  tend  to  bring  the  at- 
tention of  medical  men  more  closely  to  the 
relation  diseased  dental  organs  sustain  to 
other  pathological  conditions,  prompts  this 
review,  as  no  doubt  was  the  incentive  to  the 
article  above  quoted.  On  one  occasion  a 
patient  called  who  hsid  been  treated  with 
whatever  remedies  were  known  to  the  physi- 
cian for  facial  neuralgia.  Among  other 
things,  frequent  injections  of  morphia  had 
been  hypodermically  administered,  but  all 
failed,  because  they  did  not  reach  the  cause 
of  the  trouble.  The  'physician  overlooked 
the  important  part  dental  organs  almost 
always  play  in  aflTectious  of  this  kind.  The 
patient,  after  much  treatment,  was  referred 
to  the  writer,  when  one  touch  with  on  ex- 
cavator discharged  the  pus  contained  within 
the  pulp  chamber  of  a  lower  bicuspid,  and 
all  neuralgic  symptoms  immediately  disap- 
peared. 

In  another  case  a  patient  being  treated 
for  supraorbital  neuralgia,  called  by  advice 
of  the  physician,  to  have  an  upper  molar 
extracted ;  as  the  tooth  was  badly  affected 
with  caries,  this  was  done  and  the  patient 
lost  sight  of. 

Thesymptcms  were  intense  pain  in  supra- 
orbital region,  with  swelling  of  the  same 
parts,  together  with  distensiou  of  the  eye- 
balls. It  was  afterwards  learned  that  the 
patient  had  gone  to  a  neighboring  city,  where 
he  died  in  a  hospital.     The  writer  cannot 


say  what  developments  were  afterwards 
made  in  the  symptoms,  or  what  line  of  treat- 
ment was  pursued,  but  after  leamiog  of  the 
sad  termination  of  the  case,  a  careful  review 
has  led  to  the  conclusion  that  abscess  of  the 
antrum  of  Highmore  was  the  trouble,  and  that 
the  supraorbital  symptoms  were  produced 
by  the  floor  of  the  orbit  being  forced  up 
ward  by  the  conditions  beneath,  thus  extend- 
ing the  lesion  to  all  adjacent  parts.  While 
these  citations  do  not  argue  that  the  physician 
must  be  prepared  to  perform  those  operations 
which  are  distinctly  within  the  province  of 
the  dentist,  nor  that  the  dentist  shall  assume 
the  sphere  of  the  physician,  they  do  show 
that  there  is  a  common  ground  where  an 
intelligent  procedure  demands  that  each 
specialty  should  possess  sufiicient  knowledge 
of  pathology  to  arrive  as  nearly  as  possible 
at  a  correct  diagnosis,  and  to  determine 
whether  the  seat  of  disturbance  is  local  or 
congtitutional,  or  whether  by  reflex  action 
it  is  made  to  manifest  itself  in  a  remote 
locality. 

Speaking  of  fractured  maxillae. 

While  nearly  all  of  these  cases  go  to  the 
physician,  t)^re  is  nothing  more  obvious  to 
the  student  of  this  part  of  the  human 
anatomy,  than  that  the  physician  is  utterly 
unable  in  most  cases  to  readjust  the  frag- 
ments to  their  former  position  and  retain 
them  there  until  they  are  reunited.  It 
ought,  therefore,  to  bQ  a  part  of  medical 
education  to  teach  physicians  the  importance 
of  consulting  dentists  in  cases  of  this  sort  ; 
no  doubt  in  ninety  per  cent,  of  them  the 
results  would  be  far  better.  The  practice 
of  dentistry  comprehends  the  treatment  of 
lesions  of  the  human  teeth  and  jaws,  and 
of  the  oral  cavity,  and  the  equipment  of 
the  dentist  consists  in  the  instruction  he  has 
had  in  those  correlative  branches  of  science 
which  would  specially  enable  him  to  per- 
form these  functions.  That  the  world  will 
eventually  recognize  this,  there  is  little 
doubt,  and  the  beneficiaries  will  be  the 
people.  D.  D.  Atkinson. 

[The  case  of  supera-orbetal  trouble  cited 
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by  our  associate,  was  evidently  due  to  frontal 
eiuus  trouble,  which  may  have  through  the 
infundibulum,  affected  the  maxilary  sinus 
also. — Catching.] 
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DANvnxE,  Va.,  July  30,  1898. 
Editor  American  Dented  Weekly: 

I  have  read  the  article  in  Cosmos  on  alu- 
minum crowns  and  mending  one  with 
amalgam,  also  your  comments  in  \y£EKLY. 
There  is  a  rapid  chemical  combination  of 
mercury  and  aluminum  which  produces  heat. 
Any  one  may  try  the  experiment  by  rub- 
bing together  aluminum  filings  and  mercury 
in  the  palm  of  the  hand  ;  coDr^iderable  heat 
is  quickly  generated.  Some  chemists  can 
doubtless  give  a  clear  explanation  of  this. 

Yours  trulv,  E.  P.  Beadles. 


The  president  of  the  Missouri  Dental 
Society  says  there  are  over  one  thousand 
dentists  in  that  State  and  only  one  hundred 
and  fifty  are  members  of  the  society.  The 
same  proportion  will  hold  good  in  each 
State.  What  is  the  reason  for  this?  These 
non-members  are  not  all  moesback,  nor 
quacks.  Fifty  per  cent,  of  them  are  rep- 
utable dentists.  It  is  time  State  societies 
were  putting  forth  some  effort  to  bring  into 
their  ranks  the  good  men  of  their  respec- 
tive States. 


President  Rosser,  of  the  Oeorgia  Society, 
has  appointed  the  following  gentlemen  as 
delegates  to  the  National  Dental  Associa- 
tion, which  meets  in  Omaha  the  last  of  this 
month :  J.  A.  Chappie,  Atlanta ;  D.  D. 
Atkinson,  Brunswick ;  E.  L.  Hayne, 
Griffin;  Frank  Holland,  Atlanta;  B.  F. 
Sims,  Cedartown ;  H.  D.  Wilson,  Bain- 
bridge;  T.  P.  Hinman,  Atlanta.  This  is  a 
good  selection  and  we  hope  every  one  of 
them  will  attend  the  meeting. 


Facts  Worth  Remembering  about 

Hand-Pieces. 


The  mechanism  of  hand-pieces  and  right 
angles  is  frequently  rendered  useless  from 
excessive  pressure  arising  from  a  desire  to 
hasten  the  cutting  operation  and  forcing 
the  tools  beyond  their  capacity.  Many 
dentists  hold  on  to  their  hand  burs  until  the 
edges  of  the  leaves  are  entirely  worn  off, 
and  then  press  on  the  hand-pieces  or  right 
angles  so  as  to  force  the  cutting,  or  even 
with  new  sharp  instruments  they  use  double 
or  triple  the  requisite  pressure  and  thus 
damage  things  generally.  The  necessarily 
delicate  mechanism  of  the  hand-pieces  and 
right  angles  will  not  successfully  stand  such 
treatment.  The  gearing  of  right  angles, 
although  made  as  strong  and  heavy  as  the 
space  will  permit,  is  nevertheless  quite  a ' 
weak  affair,  and  should  be  used  carefully 
and  cautiously. —  Western   Dental   Journal. 
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Refining  Oold  Scraps. 

Dissolve  the  gold  scraps  in  as  small  quan- 
ity  of  nitro-muriatic  as  possible — warming 
hastens  the  solution — dilute  the  gold  solu- 
tion with  three  times  its  volume  of  water, 
nearly  neutralize  the  acidity  by  adding 
small  quantities  of  sodium  carbonate.  If 
the  acidity  is  completely  neutralized,  the 
gold  will  be  precipitated;  in  that  case  redis- 
solve  by  adding  a  few  drops  more  of  nitro- 
muriatic  acid.  Filter  the  solution,  carefully 
washing  it  through  with  water,  then  add 
slowly,  while  stirring,  a  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  ferrous  sulphate,  previously  acidu- 
lated with  small  quanity  of  sulphuric  acid. 
Set  the  solution  aside  for  twenty-four  hours 
for  the  complete  precipitation  of  the 
gold,  then  decant  the  superabundant  liquor 
through  filter  paper  so  as  to  catch  any  float- 
ing particles  of  gold;  wash  the  precipitate 
out  of  the  vessel,  pouring  it  through 
the  filter  paper ;  roll  the  paper  up  and  fuse 
with  flux. 

Atlanta,  Ga.  F.  P.  Catching. 
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Electric  Sunstroke.' 


Lavrand  (Journal  des  sciences  medicales  de 
Lille,  May  21st;  Pres»e  medicale,  June  29th) 
relates   the   case  of  an   engineer  who  re- 
mained exposed  for  an  hour,  at  a  distance 
of  about  three  feet,  to  the  rays  given  out 
by  two  connected  arcs  under  a  current  of 
fifteen  amperes.     His  situation  is  described 
as  beiug  in  that  part  of  the  cone  of  rays 
where  the  light  was  least,  but  the  chemical 
activity  the  greatest.     Three  hours  after- 
ward he  felt  a  tingling  in  his  eyes  and  soon 
presented  all  the   symptoms  of  sunstroke, 
lacrymation,  redness  of  the  skin  of  the  face 
and   of   the   conjunctiva?,    and   then   very 
severe  supraorbital  neuralgia.     These  symp- 
toms disappeared  after  the  application  of 
compresses  wet  with  a  boric-acid  solution, 
leaving  only  a  little  roughness  of  the  skin. 
They  are  attributed  to  the  chemical  rays, 
and  not  to  the  intensity  of  the  heat. 


Waxing  Oases. 

In  **  waxing  up"  be  sure  to  oil  the  sur- 
face of  wax  before  using  blow-pipe  or  Bun- 
sen  flame  to  give  a  final  finish  to  the  ba.<% 
plate.  The  oil  seems  to  increase  the  flowing 
quality  of  the  heated  wax  and  gives  to  it  a 
smooth  and  evenly  polished  surface.  Wax- 
begrimed  teeth,  after  the  ** waxing  up"  pro- 
cess, may  be  cleaned  by  rubbing  them  with 
a  cloth  dipped  in  chloroform . 


Reflected  Light  for  the  Operating 

Chair « 


Fasten  a  white  shade  on  spring  roller  in 
the  usual  manner  to  the  top  of  the  window. 
To  reflect  the  light  down  on  the  chair, 
draw  the  shade  out  horizontally  by  means  of 
a  cord  passing  through  a  pulley  suspended 
from  the  ceiling  or  to  the  wall  at  the  rear 
of  the  chair. 


To  Give  Fine  Finish  to  Oold. 


After  Ihe  scratches  have  been  removed 

with  pumice  stone,  nothing  is  so  efifectual 

as  oxide   of  zinc  on  a  brush  wheel.      It 

leaves  a  beautiful,  lustrous  polish,  and  does 

not  soil  the  hands. 

H.  H.  Johnson. 


Editor  Airier ican  Dental  Weekly  : 

I  think  a  good  many  of  your  readers 
would  have  been  glad  had  Dr.  W.  R.  Chris- 
tian described  his  ''nearly  as  quick" 
method  of  repairing  vulcanite  plates.  Don't 


you .'' 

New  Orleans. 


Truly  yours. 


K. 


Philosophical. 

"For  every  evil  under  the  sun, 
There  is  a  remedy  or  there  is  none, 
If  there  be  one  try  to  find  it, 
If  there  be  none  never  mind  it.'' 


Ethylate  of  sodium,  says  D.  V.  Sea- 
cock, of  Brock ville,  Ont.,  is  good  to  use  on 
hyper trophied  gums,  free  from  pain  and 
danger,  even  if  used  in  excess. 
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SILVER  NITBATE  IN  THE 

TREATMENT  OF  PULP* 

j^EBS  TEETH. 


For  8ome   months  past  the  writer  has 
been  experimenting  with  this  drug  in  the 
treatment  of  pulpless  teeth,  and  the  results 
have  been  so  satisfactory  that  he  feels  it  his 
duty  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  profession. 
It  may  be  that  others  are  using  this  means 
of  sterilizing  pulp  chambers  and  canals,  but 
so  far  he  has  heard  nothing  of  the  practice. 
He  writes  this  believing  it  to  be  the  best 
method  for  the  molar  teeth  that  he  has  used, 
and  he  has  tried  almost  all   the  remedies 
that  have  been  suggested  for  this   purpose. 
It  can  not  be  denied  that  good  results  may 
be  obtained  with  many  other  agents,  but  it 
is  doubtful  if  absolute  disinfection  and  ster- 
ilization of  the  dentin  can  be  so  quickly  ob- 
tained with  any  other  drug  as  with  the  sil- 
ver nitrate.  Its  solubility  makes  it  more  pen- 
etrating than  anything  else  that  has  been 
exploited  in  this  practice  ;  but  this  quality, 
and  its  blackening  effects  upon  the  teeth, 
will  almost  limit  its  employment  to  the 
molars.     True  it  may  be  used  in  the   treat- 
ment of  lower  bicuspids,  and  in  many  places 
where  discoloration  has  already  occurred  as 
a  result  of  chemical  changes  in  pulp  tissue, 
and    where  it  is    not  deemed   especially 
objectionable  its  application  may  be  extend- 
ed to  other  teeth.     Now  a  word  as  to  the 
method  of  applying  it:  Having  cleansed 
the  pulp-canals  of  septic  matter  as  thorough- 
ly as  possible,   and  removed  as  much   of 
the  softened  and   septic  dentin   from   the 
wall  of  the  pulp-canals  as  can  be  taken 


away  with  impunity,  and  having  allayed  all 
peridental  inflammation  to  the  point  of  tol- 
eration of  slight  percussion,  we  put  on  the 
rubber  dam,  and  after  washing  out  all  other 
medicaments,  we  apply  the  silver  nitrate  as 
follows :  Having  obtained  from  the  drug- 
gist a  short,  wide-mouthed  bottle  of  blue  or 
green  glass,  containing  the  finely  pulverized 
crystals,  we  take  a  smooth  platinoid  probe 
(  a  gold  probe  would  probably  be  better, 
but  good  results  may  be  had  with  steel  or 
platinoid),  and,  wrapping  a  fiber  of  cotton 
loosely  around  the  point  of  the  probe,  it  is 
first  dipped  into  water,  then  into  powdered 
nitrate,  and  carried  as  far  into  the  canal  as 
it  will  go.  The  probe  may  then  be  with- 
drawn, leaving  the  cotton  fiber  with  its 
charge  of  silver  nitrate  behind. 

The  probe  is  now  used  as  a  plugger,  and 
the  cotton  pushed  as  far  into  the  canal  as  it 
will  go.  This  process  is  repeated  until  the 
canals  are  packed  as  full  as  they  can  be, 
then  a  pledget  of  cotton  is  moistened  and 
rolled  in  the  powdered  nitrate  and  pushed 
into  the  pulp<;hamber.  The  cavity  of  en- 
trance may  now  be  closed  with  some  tem- 
porary stopping,  and  the  case  dismissed  for 
a  week  or  two. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  patient,  the  whole 
may  be  removed  and  the  roots  filled.  Such 
is  the  solubility  and  penetrating  power  of 
this  agent  that  we  believe  it  will  filter 
through  the  dentin  and  render  aseptic  any 
portions  of  the  roots  traversed  by  canals  so 
tortuous  or  flattened  as  to  elude  cleansing 
instruments  of  operator.  Our  faith  goes 
farther.  We  believe  that  the  cotton  (if  raw 
cotton)  might  be  left  in  the  canak  with  such 
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a  charge  of  silver  nitrate,  and  the  perma- 
oent  filling  introduced  over  it,  with  as  good 
result  as  can  be  obtained  bj  other  methods 
of  root-filling.     We  are  not  yet  prepared  to 
adopt  this  as  a  practice,  nor  to  recommend 
it  to  others,  but  we  havie  been  trying  it  in 
some  cases  where  it  has  been  impossible  to 
obtain   that  degree  of  dryness  necessary  to 
make  a  good  root-filling  of  gutta-percha  or 
oxychlorid  of  zinc,  and  so  far  the  results 
have  been  very  gratifying.    In  many  of  the 
buccal  roots  of  the  superior  molars,   where 
nothing  but  a  mere  fiber  of  cotton  can  be 
placed,  we  would  say  saturate  this  fiber  with 
silver  nitrate  and  leave  it,  using  oxychlorid 
of  zinc,  or  some  more  solid  filling-material 
for  permanent  filling  of  the  palatine  canal. 
Perhaps  the  most  gratifying  results  that  we 
have  yet  obtained  have  been  in  the  treat- 
ment of  pulpless  deciduous    teeth.      Our 
method  of  procedure  has  been  as  follows : 
After  opening  the  pulp-chamber  and  allay- 
ing the  soreness  by  the  use  of  dressings  of 
old  wood  creosote,  we  fill  the  pulp-chamber 
about  half  full   of  cotton,   moistened  and 
rolled  in  pulverized  silver  nitrate.     A  tem- 
porary stopping  is  placed  over  this,  and  it  is 
left  for  ten  days.      Upon  the  return  of  the 
patient  the  dressing  is  removed,  the  carious 
dentin  is  excavated  from  the  crown  of   the 
tooth,   and,  after  syringing  out    carefully 
with  pasteurine,  and   bathing  it  with   creo- 
sote, the  whole  cavity  is  filled  with  copper 
amalgam,   without  any  efibrt  at  cleansing 
and    filling    the    pulp-canals.     We    have 
not  had   to   tap  a  single  case   to  relieve 
alveolar   abscess    where  the  above    treat- 
ment  has  been    used;    however,   it  is   a 
comparatively  new  practice,  and  we   admit 
that  a  few  short  months  is  insufficient  to  es- 
tablish it.     The  roots  of  these  deciduous 
molars  being  usually  greatly  wasted  by  the 
process  of  resorption,  and  the  canals  always 
difiicult  to  broach,  no  one  has  had  much 
success  in  cleansing  and  filling  them;  there- 
fore we  believe  all  will  hail  with  delight  a 
method  that  gives  success  without  these 


bafiling  eflbrts.  That  eminent  writer.  Dr. 
SafTord  6.  Perry,  has  recommended  merely 
cleansing  and  disinfecting  the  pulp-cham- 
bers; then,  if  trouble  arises  after  filling,  tap. 
ping  the  roots  to  give  exit  to  gas. 

Who  has  not  felt  that  the  boring  of  a  tap- 
hole  was  a  clumsy  way  to  relieve  a  very  re- 
grettable septic  condition?  Oar  silver 
nitrate  cases  (and  we  have  thus  treated 
quite  a  number)  have  so  far  exhibited  no 
symptoms  of  septic  trouble.  Not  the  least 
recommendation  for  the  above  practice  is  the 
ease  and  speed  with  which  it  inay  be  exe- 
cuted. For  the  copper  amalgam  filling, 
we  will  say  that  its  greatest  value  is  for  the 
deciduous  teeth,  and  in  these  cases  it  is  spe- 
cially indicated. — Dr.  L,  O:  Nod,  in  Denial 
HeadlighL 


NEW  YOBK  OOBRESPOXD- 

ENCE. 


Borough  of  Manhattan, 
New  York,  August  3,  1898. 

Ameriean  Dental  Weekly: 

Asbury  Park,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  is 
the  same  old  spot,  less  such  charm  as  At- 
lantic City  possesses  (grand  beach  front), 
for  Asbury  Park  has  been  sadly  devastated 
during  the  past  few  years.  The  ocean  has 
encroached  on  the  ever  famous  boardwalk 
sufficiently  to  have  undermined  it  in  some 
places  and  left  little  room  anywhere  for  the 
crowds  to  congregate  on  the  sands  as  in  the 
past;  so  the  dental  crowd  who  attended  this 
year's  annual  event  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Dental  Society,  finding  little  attraction  out- 
side of  the  auditorium,  where  the  meetings 
were  held,  attended  more  strictly  to  the  pro- 
ceedings, which  was  vastly  more  satisfactory 
to  the  essayists  and  to  the  entertainment 
committee. 

The  auditorium's  acoustic  accommodations 
are  not  fitted  for  such  a  meeting.  It  is  an 
immense  covered  platform  (150  by  200  feet) 
on  stilts  15  feet  from  the  ground.  Under- 
neath, it  is  practically  uninclosed.     All  sides 
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of  the  platform  are  made  up  of  wiDdows  as 
close  together  as  it  was  possible  to  place 
them,  all  of  which  had  to  be  kept  open  for 
comfort.  The  light  breezes  which  scurried 
through  the  room  almost  invariablj  carried 
the  speakers'  voices  with  it,  so  that  listening 
became  a  task,  as  one  was  obliged  to  be  under 
tension,  watching  the  speaker  too,  until  the 
double  strain  caused  exhaustion,  then  un- 
easiness followed,  and  then  followed  a  dozen 
or  two  decampings  as  soon  as  a  paper  was 
closed. 

The  attendance  was  about  as  is  general  at 
these  meetings;  between  one  and  two  hun- 
dred, notably  many  women  this  year,  wives, 
sisters,  or  friends  of  the  dentists.  There 
were  many  of  the  '*  advanced  "  contingent 
present,  namely.  Dr.  Flagg,  who  had  some- 
thing to  say  many  times  and  as  much  as  he 
desired.  The  president  was  lenient,  possibly 
because  the  doctor  has  determined  to  go  into 
retirement  this  winter,  for  which  all  will  be 
heartily  sorry,  for  his  is  a  good,  honest  soul. 
Most  were  glad  to  hear  him  even  so  fre- 
quently, for  his  full  tones  awakened  us,  and 
'^Fiagg's  own"  wit  kept  the  boys  on  the 
qui  vive  all  through  his  discoursings. 

Dr.  Bogue,  of  New  York,  was  among  the 
visitors,  as  was  Drs.  J.  Morgan  Howe,  L. 
Ashley  Faught  and  W.  G.  Chase,  of  Phila- 
delphia; Finney,  of  Baltimore;  Sweeney, 
of  Washingtown ;  Hull,  of  Jamaica,  N.  Y.; 
J.  Adams  Bishop,  of  New  York ;  and  many 
others  of  note. 

A  goodly  number  of  our  New  York  men 
were  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  and  it 
was  commented  on,  too.  There  is  no  genuine 
excuse  for  the  comments,  for  this  was  a 
Jersey  event,  except  that  the  New  York 
men  in  years  gone  by  were  in  the  habit  of 
<»ntributing  in  some  way  extensively  to 
these  occasions,  but  latterly  they  have  fallen 
away  from  that  grace.  The  same  old  story 
of  familiarity ! 

The  morning  of  Wednesday,  July  20th, 

the  twenty-eighth  session  of  the  Jersey  State 
Society  opened  with  benediction.  The  Presi- 
dent's (Dr.  J.  L.  Carter)  address  was  short, 


and  contained  but  few  recommendations. 
There  was  not  much  to  elicit  discussion,  so 
adjournment  followed  to  convene  again  in 
the  afternoon. 

The  first  paper  to  be  presented  was  short 
and  to  the  point,  and  reflected  credit  on  Dr. 
Allison  W.  Lawshe,  a  very  young  man  from 
Trenton.  The  title  of  the  paper  was,  '*  A 
New  Sectional  Block  Tooth."  In  keeping 
with  his  paper  was  the  mechanical  dexterity 
displayed  in  the  manipulation  of  the  gum  of 
a  regular  sectional  block — from  which 
he  had  ground  the  tooth,  adjusting  instead 
a  central,  lateral  and  cuspid  of  the  counter- 
sunk pattern  to  the  gum  festoons,  holding 
all  together  with  oxyphosphate.  The  effect 
produced  in  gum  section  with  this  kind  of 
tooth  was  very  plea8ing,and  those  who  spoke, 
voiced  the  sentiment  of  many  others  when 
they  remarked  that  they  hoped  the  manufac- 
turers could  be  prevailed  upon  to  put  out 
block  teeth  somewhat  similar.  The  S.  S. 
White  Dental  Manufacturing  Company  were 
the  original,  if  not  the  only  manufacturers 
of  this  style  of  tooth,  which  presents  per- 
fectly shaped  labio-lingual  and  bucco-palatal 
surfaces,  but  in  plain  sets  only.  Dr. 
Register,  of  Philadelphia,  claims  that  he 
presented  to  the  S.  S.  W.  people  the  first 
models  from  which  this  kind  of  tooth  was 
made.  Other  speakers  said  that  the  cheap 
products  of  tooth  forms  on  the  market  were 
reprehensible,  and  were  more  accountable 
for  the  unsightly,  deformed  mouths  we  see, 
than  poor  workmanship  was.  Which  is 
more  than  true.  A  demand  should  be  made 
of  the  manufacturers,  through  dental  organi- 
zations, for  more  artistic  dental  substitutes, 
constructed  on  better  and  different  lines,  in- 
stead of  with  the  division  between  the  central 
incisors,  allowing  the  joint  to  be  made  be- 
tween the  laterals  and  cuspids,  or  even 
supply  us  with  the  two  incisors  in  one  section 
for  full  upper  denture  construction  any 
way. 

W.  J.  Wallace,  M.D.,  of  Glens  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  sent  his  paper  on  "  Practical  Expe- 
rience, with  a  Few  Homeopathic  Remedies 
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in  Dental  Practice/'  to  the  Society.  The 
doctor  believes  that  the  dental  parietee  and 
teeth  are  as  amenable  to  homeopathic  reme- 
dies as  any  other  tissues  of  the  body.  Neu- 
ralgias and  pericemental  disturbances  are 
especially  influenced  by  the  mild  potencies. 
This  paper  provoked  much  discussion  as  to 
the  propriety,  the  right  even^  or  the  ability 
of  dentists  to  prescribe  internal  medication. 
Of  course  those  who  have  had  well  founded 
views  on  these  subjects  were  expected  to 
«*  flop."  The  <<  propriety  "  for  the  dentists 
to  use  the  most  dangerous  of  drugs — anes- 
thetics— was  not  refuted. 

A  paper  bearing  the  title  of  ' '  An  Effective 
Method  of  Treating  Chronic  Alveolar  Ab- 
scess and  Molars  Having  Exposed  Pulps 
Difficult  to  Extirpate,"  was  read  by  Dr. 
Frank  G.  Gregory,  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

His  practice  has  been  to  extract  such 
teeth,  drill  out  the  canal  from  either  end, 

« 

and  after  filling  thoroughly,  replace  in  its 
socket. 

Teeth  that  the  doctor  has  not  been  able  to 
save  by  any  other  method  have  been  made 
to  do  good  service  again.  Dr.  Osmuus  re- 
marked in  discussion,  that  he  believed  we 
should  not  interfere  with  nature,  that  when 
we  did,  there  would  always  be  the  reckoning 

day. 

I.  P.  Wilson,  D.D.S.,  of  Burlington, 
Iowa,  wrote  **  A  Study  of  the  Physiological 
and  Pathological  Conditions  of  the  Apical 
Portion  of  the  Cementum,"  which  was  read 
by  Dr.  Faught,  of  Philadelphia.  It  dealt 
mainly  with  the  conditions  as  they  present 
after  induced  devitalization  by  means  of 
arsenic  or  otherwise.  He  advises  not  to 
apply  arsenic  to  a  pulp  the  second  time,  for 
by  so  doing,  one  invites  disease  of  the  apical 
cementum.  Such  cases  can  never  be  made 
comfortable  subsequently,  no  matter  how 
thoroughly  filled. 

Dr.  Flagg  said  that  arsenic  was  not  good 
for  rats,  because  they  did  not  use  it  right. 

He  places  arsenic  in  teeth,  and  then  ad- 
vises patient  to  come  to  him  when  the  tooth 


gives  them  any  trouble.  Never  apply  aiseoic 
twice  in  a  lower  tooth.  Rarely  a  eecood 
time  in  an  upper. 

Chemical  tests  do  not  show  the  preseDoeof 
arsenic  in  a  pulp  that  has  been  devitalizei 

Dr.  J.  A.  Waas,  a  New  Jersey  man, 
thinks  there  is  nothing  to  compare  irith 
<<  Nerve  Mummification,"  and  is  very  eo- 
thusiastic  after  an  experience  of  less  ihao 
three  years  Only  exposed  pulps  are  treated. 
None  which  are  suppurative. 

Dr.  Bogue  said  that  he  felt  sure  the  pro> 
cess  was  similar  to  the  obsolete  plan  of  puip 
mummification  that  used  to  be  practiced 
with  arsenic,  and  felt  sure  that  Dr.  Waas 
would  find  it  so. 

When  the  discussion  was  about  at  an  end. 
Dr.  LeRoy  said  that  too  many  always  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  there  is  an  apical  end 
to  a  pulp-canal,  through  which  seramal 
fluids  will  enter,  and  unless  that  be  sealed, 
in  his  opinion,  success  can  never  be  ob- 
tained. • 

W.G.Chase,  D.D.S.,  of  Philadelphia, 
read  a  paper  entitled  ''  Alveolar  AbR^e^s 
and  Caries  of  the  Maxilla,"  which  recom- 
mended the  establishing  of  an  artificial  fistul^^ 
in  chronic  cases,  aod  then  sealing  up  pu!|)- 
canal  thoroughly,  following  with  systemic 
administrations  of  quinine  and  such  other 
remedies  that  may  be  necessary  when  caries 
of  the  maxilla  are  present.  The  diseiisei 
bone  must  he  removed  mechanically.  Fol- 
low with  10  per  cent,  solution  of  sulphuric 
acid,  which  will  dissolve  away  the  dea*l 
bone. 

Iodine  was  used  locally  subsequently. 
All  of  which  was  considered  as  regular  prac- 
tice by  those  who  discussed  the  paper. 

The  several  uses  of  general  medicioe, 
which  the  doctor  referred  to  in  his  paper, 
again  caused  a  stir,  as  did  the  paper  entitled 
**  A  Plea  for  the  More  Scientific  and  Care 
ful  Study  of  Materia  Medica  as  a  Branch  of 
Dental  Education,"  by  Henry  H.  Merrill, 
Ph.D.,  M.D.,  of  Chicago. 

Another  contribution  on  *'  The  Evolution 
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of  Dental  Materia  Medica"  was  by  Wm.  H. 
Trueman,  D.D.8.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
which  was  historical  in  its  entirety.  The 
doctor  had  several  of  the  very  ancient  pub« 
lications  with  him,  which  he  selected  from 
his  extensive  library,  and  which  is  under* 
stood  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  this 
country.  It  was  very  evident  from  the  his- 
tory set  forth,  that  materia  medica  has  made 
very  little  progress  in  the  last  few  centuries. 

The  report  on  "  Dental  Prophylaxis,"  by 
Dr.  Watkins,  was  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing  papers,  as  it  dealt  with  a  subject  upon 
which  few  are  perfectly  informed.  The 
paper  contained  instructions  as  to  proper 
food,  proper  mastication,  correct  cleansing 
of  the  teeth  afterwards,  how  to  use  picks, 
silk  and  brush  properly,  the  latter  the 
^'Watkins,"  which  the  doctor  presented  to 
the  profession.  It  resembles  the  *'  Prophy- 
lactic "  so  closely  as  to  be  mistaken  for  same 
by  (as  some  one  remarked)  even  the  mana- 
facturers. 

Powders,  pastes  and  other  incidentals  also 
were  considered. 

Other  contributors  of  papers  to  this  oo 
casion  were : 

Geo.  W.  Schwartz,  M.D.,  DD.S.,  of 
Chicago,  ''Details  of  an  Amalgam  Filling," 
exhibiting  a  regulating  appliance  for  regain- 
ing the  interproximate  space. 

Those  whose  subjects  were  not  announced 
until  read : 

E.  J.  Perry,  D.D.8.,  of  Chicago. 

F.  F.  Fletcher,  D.D.S.,  of  St.  Louis. 
J.  Morgan  Howe,  M.D.,  D.D.8  ,  of  New 

York,  and  Elgin  McWhinney,  D.D.8.,  of 
Chicago,  '*  The  Microbe  and  Cell  Life." 

During  the  morning  of  Friday,  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Jersey  State  Society  was  pushed 
to  a  finish,  and  some  papers  could  not  be 
given  the  time  necessary  for  proper  presenta- 
tion, so  were  read  by  title  at  the  adjourn- 
ment session,  at  which  time  the  election  and 
iostallation  of  the  new  board  of  officers  took 
place. 

A  general  clinic  was  held  on  Thursday 


afternoon  in  the  Auditorium,  which  was  in- 
teresting. The  good  attendance  showed  that 
that  feature  of  the  program  was  the  draw- 
ing card,  for  many  of  even  the  members  of 
the  State  Society^  and  of  the  visitors  made 
their  first  appearance  at  the  meeting  while 
the  clinics  were  in  progress.  Your  corre? 
spondent  would  like  to  give  you  the  details 
of  this  very  important  feature  of  any  dental 
society  gathering,  but  circumstances  will  not 
permit  giving  you  more  than  a  synopsis  in 
this  letter.     Believe  me,  yours  fraternally, 

MsTROPOLirAN. 


THE  IDEAL  LOWER  DENTURE 
IN  DIFFICULT  OASES. 


In  the  work  of  plate-making  there  are 
certain  broad  principles  to  be  observed  in  all 
cases.  First,  the  plate  must  rest  with  even 
pressure  upon  the  mucous  membrane  it  cov- 
ers, and  if  such  surfaces  present  areas  of 
soft  and  hard  resistance,  then  the  plate  in 
relation  to  those  tissues  must  exert  a  com- 
pensating pressure.  The  soft  tissue  must 
give'  until  an  even  plane  of  resistance  is 
established,  without  which  the  plate  will  not 
adhere,  will  rock,  and  will  unduly  press  and 
irritate  at  points.  I  will  not  describe  here 
the  various  methods  of  securing  success  in 
this  cardinal  principle,  but  merely  men- 
tion it. 

The  second  important  feature  is  that  of 
properly  placing  the  teeth  to  secure  natural 
aiid  anatomical  articulation.  These  two 
broad  principles  observed,  as  well  as  many 
other  minor  and  less  difficult  problems 
solved,  we  may  expect  the  best  results  in  a 
large  majority  of  cases. 

To  this  statement  there  are  exceptions, 
and  it  is  to  one  of  these  classes  of  difficult 
cases  I  now  direct  your  attention — the  eden- 
tulous lower  jaw,  where  the  once  prominent 
ridge  has  been  resorbed  through  disease, 
through  natural  senile  recession,  through 
absence  of  plates,  or  by  the  wearing  of  ill- 
fitting  or  non-aseptic  plates.     Here  we  are 
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coDfronted  with  a  situation  in  which,  al- 
though we  observe  all  basal  principles  in 
plate-construction  and  every  minor  point 
usually  taught,  we  find  the  denture  so  un- 
stable and  easily  movable  that  it  is  an3rthing 
but  a  pride  to  the  operator  or  a  comfort  to 
the  wearer. 

A  variety  of  contrivances  to  obviate  this 
difficulty,  spiral  springs,  and  a  variety  of 
suction  chambers  and  channels,  patented 
and  unpatented,  have  been  devised  to  meet 
the  demand  and  delude  the  hopeful,  as  they 
certainly  have  the  writer  in  past  years. 
The  springs,  in  my  opinion,  are  hardly 
worth  considering ;  they  are  ineffective  and 
also  intolerable  because  of  the  continual 
pressure  and  difficulty  in  cleansing.  The 
numerous  little  suction  points  or  deeper 
channels  are  sure  to  produce  irritation  at 
last,  accompanied  by  greater  absorption. 
On  account  of  such  irritation  they  are  usu- 
ally inapplicable  because  of  the  surface  on 
which  the  plate  must  rest  being  so  narrow, 
on  account  of  the  encroachment  of  muscular 
tissue,  that  they  cannot  be  placed. 

A  solution  of  the  difficulty  in  these  cases 
is  to  supply,  as  well  as  a  perfectly-fitting 
plate,  a  heavy  one,  and  the  object  of  this 
paper  is  to  recommend  to  you  the  very 
heaviest  material  made  for  that  purpose, 
namely,  Watts's  "  Metal."  The  use  of  heavy 
plates  to  utilize  the  force  of  gravity  in  the 
retention  of  lower  dentures  is  nothing  new, 
but  in  practice — save  by  employing  weighted 
rubber — it  is  very  little  used.  In  conversa- 
tion with  the  managers  of  dental  depots  I 
find  that  a  fusible  alloy  is  used  in  probably 
less  than  one  per  cent,  of  cases  where  my 
experience  proves  it  to  be  indicated. 

The  chief  objection  which  is  urged  against 
the  use  of  this  material  is  that  the  muscles 
of  the  lower  jaw  soon  tire  of  the  superim- 
posed  weight.  This,  however,  has  not  been 
my  experience.  To  settle  the  question  for 
myself,  I  found  in  a  patient  an  opportunity 
to  test  this  matter,  and  proceeded  to  experi- 
ment, with  the  result  that  in  no  case  did  I 


find  the  weight  an  objection,  if  the  plate  did 
not  weigh  over  fifty  dwt.  The  ordiiuLrj 
plate  made  of  Watts's  metal  weighs  about 
thirty-four  dwt. ;  the  same  of  Weston'a 
metal  weighs  twenty-six  dwt;  of  weighted 
rubber,  twenty  dwt.,  and  of  ordii^ary  rob- 
ber, ten  dwt.  I  found  that  the  additiona} 
weight  of  Watts's  metal  gave  a  decided  ad- 
vantage in  the  retention  of  the  plate,  and 
the  experiments  all  went  to  show  that  a 
plate  weighing  between  thirty-five  and  forty 
dwt.  never  tires  the  jaw,  and  affords  a  com- 
fort and  satisfaction  not  attained  by  mate- 
rials of  less  weight  in  difficult  cases. 

Another  objection  to  the  fusible  plate  is 
that  the  metal  will  not  retain  its  color  and 
will  produce  a  disagreeable  taste.  These 
features  I  have  found  in  fusible  alloy  made 
by  the  dentist  himself,  but  have  not  observed 
them  in  Watts's  m^tal  (the  formula  is  not 
known  precisely,  but  is  principally  of  tin, 
lead  and  bismuth,  as  are  all  alloys  of  this 
class).  In  the  dentures  I  have  made  of 
Watts's  metal  there  has  been  no  oxidatioQ 
after  fifteen  years'  use,  and  other  dentists 
have  confirmed  this. 

The  most  frequent  objection  is  the  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  a  good  result,  the  claim 
being  made  that  the  metal  will  not  flow  in 
every  point  of  the  mould.  I  have  gone 
through  this  experience,  but  now  find  no 
difficulty  in  securing  a  perfect  cast  from  the 
mould.  I  use  for  model  and  investment  the 
usual  plaster,  sand  and  asbestos  of  soldering 
investment^  with  the  addition  of  a  small 
amount  of  whiting  to  render  the  surface 
smooth,  following  the  directions  accompany- 
ing the  metal,  with  the  addition  of  pure 
beeswax  as  a  flux.  Before  I  used  the  bees- 
wax as  a  flux  failures  were  common,  and  1 
therefore  give  you  this  plan,  which  has  not 
been  before  recommended,  and  am  confident 
that  it  will  insure  good  results.  The  flux 
must  not  be  used  indiscriminately  or  un- 
evenly, but  as  follows :  After  carefully  re- 
moving every  particle  of  base-plate,  heat 
the  case  and  apply  pure  melted  beeswax 
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with  a  hot  pencil-brush  wherever  there  is 
doubt  of  the  alloy  following.  Just  a  smear 
of  the  wax  will  do  the  work :  too  much  of  a 
coating  will  result  in  failure. 

When  this  is  done  and  the  case  is  clamped, 
joints  luted,  heated  and  dried  until  moisture 
will  not  condense  on  a  mirror  held  before  the 
pouring-gates,  the  case  is  ready  for  pouring; 
Do  not  pour  while  the  flask  is  very  hot,  but 
allow  it  to  partially  cool ;  do  not  overheat 
the  metal,  but  pour  rapidly  just  so  soon  as 
thoroughly  melted. 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  give  any  practical 
instruction  to  those  who  have  had  difficulty 
in  doing  this  wmk,  and  I  can  oordially  rec- 
ommend this  style  of  denture,  because  it  is 
strong,  stays  in  place,  does  not  tarnish,  is 
easily  constructed,  and  reasonable  in  cost. 

I  quite  agree  that  reinforced  gold  plates, 
with  rubber  attachment,  will  give  the  nec- 
essary weight,  and  a  more  acceptable  and 
handsomer  result  is  obtained ;  but  the  great 
majority  of  patients  wearing  full  lower  den- 
tures are  unable  to  pay  the  fees  necessary 
for  gold.— J.  D.  Patterson,  D.D.8.,  Kamas 
City,  Mo.f  in  Dental  Digest. 


^'Dots"  on  2d  Tri-union  Meeting 
of  the  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
Washington  Oity  Dental  Abbo- 
ciations,  held  at  Baltimore,  June 
2,  3,  4,  1898. 


Gutta-Percha  in  a  Cavity. 

I  wish  to  give  a  word  of  warning  regard- 
ing the  use  of  any  large  quantity  of  gutta- 
percha in  a  tooth.  In  The  American  Den- 
tal Weekly  of  August  4,  1898,  occurs 
the  following,  which  if  pursued  may  lead 
to  trouble.  The  writer,  Dr.  B.  F.  Arring- 
ton,  says:  ''In  deep  cavities,  with  near 
approach  to  pulp,  mop  walls  with  creosote 
and  cinnamon,  and  base  with  nitrate  of 
silver,  as  above  mentioned,  then  adjust  over 
the  base  a  piece  of  sheet  lead  (thickness  to 
suit)  and  introduce  gutta-percha,  packing 

and  condensing  carefully,  until  cavity  is 
half  or  two-thirds  full,  then  finish  with  gold 
or  amalgam  as  preferred." 

Gutta-percha  will  expand  sufficiently  to 
fracture  a  tooth  or  displace  a  filling.  Ce- 
ment in  place  of  the  gutta-percha  is  much 
better.  John  G.  Harper. 

St  Louis,  Mo. 


Of  the  many  dental  gatherings  which 
have  been  held  in  Baltimore  in  times  past, 
our  last  meeting — the  2d  Tri-union — was 
the  largest,  most  enthusiastic  and  successful 
of  any.  Over  four  hundred  dentists  from 
afar  and  near,  with  a  sprinkling  of  city  phy- 
sicians, were  in  attendance.  From  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  a  spirit  of  good  fellow- 
ship prevailed.  Many  excellent  papers 
were  read  and  debated,  among  the  princi- 
pal being  the  following :  ''Dental  Laws  and 
What  Have  They  Accomplished,'*  ''Patents 
and  Patent  Abuses,"  "The  Status  of  the 
Degree  of  D.D.S.,  under  the  Law,"  "Steri- 
lization of  Instruments,"  "The  Chemico- 
Micro-organisms  of  the  Stomach  in  Relation 
to  the  Diseases  of  the  Oral  Cavity,''  "Drug 
Habits  among  Professional  People,'*  "Ir- 
regularities of  the  Dental  Arch,"  "Esthet- 
ics in  Prosthetie  Dentistry,"  "The  Treat- 
ment and  Care  of  the  Deciduous  Teeth" 
and  "What  are  the  Best  Filling  Materials 
for  ChUdren's  Teeth  ?" 

Dr.  A.  W.  Sweeney  claimed  that  laws 
made  to  regulate  and  elevate  the  practice 
of  denistry  have  not  in  the  majority  of 
cases  either  regulated  or  elevated  the  dental 
profession. 

Dr.  J.  N.  Crouse  claimed  that  ninety 
per  cent  of  all  the  dental  patents  have 
been,  upon  examination,  proven  to  be 
frauds  upon  the  dental  profession,  and  it 
was  high  time  we— the  dentists — were  taking 
some  steps  by  appealing  to  Congress  to  pre- 
vent the  impositions. 

Dr.  W.  G.  Chase  claimed,  that  we,  den- 
tists with  the  title  of  D.D.S.,  have  the 
right  and  authority  to  administer  anesthet- 
ics, drugs,  or  remedies  for  the  alleviation 
of  such  diseases  as  come  under  our  care, 
notwithstanding  that  medical  laws  say  one 
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must  have  the  degree  of  M.  D.   before  he 
can  prescribe  medicines. 

Dr.  H.  O.  Beik  claimed,  that  of  all  the 
well-koown  disinfectants  used  in  sterilizing 
either  medical  or  dental  instruments,  there 
is  nothing  better  than  formaldehyde  vapors. 
His  conclusions  were,  that  we  have  in  this 
agent,  when  the  gas  is  generated  in  an  air- 
tight box,  "a  rapid,  cheap,  easy  and  suro 
method  of  sterilizing  instruments  without  in 
any  way  injuring  them." 

Dr.  H.  S.  Harvey  claimed,  that  "  the 
chemico*micro-organisms  of  the  stomach, 
when  produced  by  diseased  condition  of 
that  organ,  are  the  prime  factors  in  the 
causation  of  an  acid  condition  of  the 
mouth,  without  which  there  would  be  but 
little  decay,  as  the  decalcification  of  the 
lime  salts  of  teeth  ia  rarely  caused  by  any 
acid  which  may  be  produced  directly  in  the 
mouth. 

Dr.  W.  Xavier  Sudduth  claimed  that 
the  use  of  the  9<healled  nerve  tonic,  contain- 
ing alcohol,  cocain  and  other  narcotic  drugs, 
in  unknown  quantities,  in  a  large  number 
of  cases  is  the  beginning  of  the  founda- 
tion to  create  drug  habitues. 

Dr.  Eugene  S.Talbot  claimed  that  irregu- 
larities of  the  dental  arch  and  maxillae  were 
never  in  any  case  caused  by  finger  or  thumb 
sucking,  or  mtuth-breathing. 

In  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  decid- 
uous teeth,  and  what  are  the  best  filling 
materials  for  children's  anterior  teeth, 
some  of  the  essayists  claimed  that  amal- 
gam was  the  best,  others  oxyphosphate 
and  oxychlorid  were  the  best,  others  that 
pink  or  white  gutta-percha  was  the  best, 
others  advocated  for  decayed  deciduous 
teeth  no  filling  at  all,  only  using  nitrate 
of  silver  to  swab  out  the  cavities.  Out  of  ten 
or  twelve  papers,  gold  was  in  no  case 
advocated.  During  one  of  the  debates  Dr. 
B.  J.  Cigrand  contended  that  arsenic  in 
cement  was  the  cause  of  the  death  of  many 
pulps.  Dr.  Wm.  A.  Mills  contended  that 
the  same  could  be  said  of  amalgam,  if  the 


metals  which  entered  into  their  compositioo 
were  not  chemically  pure. 

Dr.  E.  E.  Cruzen  claimed,  that  too  litde 
attention  is  paid  to  the  art  of  imitating  na- 
ture in  prosthetic  dentistry,  as  to  color  and 
arrangement  of  artificial  teeth.  He  claimed 
also,  that  too  much  gold  was  being  conspic- 
uously used,  making  one,  when  smiling  or 
laughing,  look  both  hideous  and  vulgar. 
The  nearest  approach  to  nature  is  the  acme 
of  all  work  on  this  line. 

Baltimore,  Md.  Wm.  A.  Mdlm. 


Painlessly  Destroying  Pulps  with* 
out  the  Use  of  Arsenic. 


The  method  is  exceedingly  simple  and 
very  effective.     It  is  not  original,  at  least, 
as  I  now  practise  it.     Formerly  I  used  the 
method  to  do  away  with  the  pain  which 
still  remained  in  the  small  particles  of  the 
pulp  which  were  left  in  the  roots,  the  greater 
part  of  the  pulp  having  been  devitalized  by 
arsenic.     However,  as  a  method  haa  been 
lately  discovered  to^  devitalize  the  pulp  as 
easily  as  I  did  the  remaining  particles,  I 
resolved  to  try  my  method  on  the  pulp,  and 
it  worked  like  a  charm.     Here  it  is :  Dry 
the   cavity  out  after  having  removed   as 
much  of  the  debris  as  practicable  without 
giving  a  great  deal  of  pain ;  then  take  a 
piece  of  soft  spunk,  dip  it  in  alcohol  (abso- 
lute alcohol  is  the  best)  and  then  dip  the 
alcohol  laden  spunk  in  crystals  of  muriate 
of  cocaine,  place  it  in  the  bottom  of  the 
cavity  and  press  a  piece  of  un vulcanized 
rubber  against  it  quite  hard  for  from  one  to 
three  minutes,  then  take  out  and  remove 
the  remaining  layers  of  decay  till  you  thor- 
oughly expose  the   pulp,  and   repeat  the 
operation,  when  you  will  find  the  pulp  has 
lost  all  sense  of  feeling  and  you  can  remove 
it  without  the  slightest  pain. 

Be  careful  to  remove  all  the  pulp  before 

filling,  as  sensitiveness  does  not  return  for 
from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes. — A.  J".  Jfc- 
Donagh^  L.D,S.,  m  Dominion  Dental  Jour- 
nal. 
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Enforcing  the  State  Law. 


Id  thi8  issue  we  publish  a  letter  from  Dr. 
ThomtoD,  of  Calhoun,  6a.,  as  a  fair  sam- 
ple of  many  that  we  receive,  calling  atten- 
tion to  illegal  practitioners.  The  picture 
that  he  draws  is  a  common  one  in  this  State. 
It  seems  that  never  before,  certainly  not 
since  this  writer's  connection  with  the  board 
of  examiners,  has  there  been  so  much  com- 
plaint about  illegal  practitioners,  coming 
from  all  sections  of  the  State.  Under- 
graduates seem  to  think  that  if  they  can, 
on  the  sly  (and  some  are  not  very  sly  about 
it  either)  make  a  few  dollars  by  violating 
the  law,  and  whacking  into  a  legal  practi- 
tioner's territory,  it's  all  right.  There  is 
always  a  difficulty  in  apprehending  such 
violators.  It  cannot  be  done  without  the 
aid  of  the  legal  practitioner  in  whose  terri- 
tory such  violations  occur. 

The  Board  of  Examiners  is  not,  per  see, 
a  prosecuting  body,  but  it  stands  ready  and 


willing  all  the  time  to  lend  its  aid  in  any 
case  of  prosecution. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  legal  practitioners 
in  whose  territory  the  illegal  practice  is  done 
to  get  up  the  evidence,  so  as  to  have  it 
ready  for  the  grand  jury.  It  is  no  more 
the  right  of  a  member  of  the  Board  to 
prosecute  than  it  is  that  of  any  other  legal 
practitioner.  Both  should,  and  will,  work 
hand  in  hand  in  any  case  of  violation.  We 
know  that  it  is  an  unpleasant  duty  for  one 
to  get  up  evidence  against  a  neighbor's  son, 
as  the  case  many  times  is,  but  if  the  law  is 
to  be  enforced  as  it  should  be,  and  ought  to 
be,  this  unpleasant  duty  must  be  per- 
formed. 

Any  solicitor  whose  desire  is  to  see  that 
violators  of  law  are  arraigned  before  the 
courts,  will  be  glad  to  get  evidence  crimi- 
nating such  parties.  Therefore  it  is  the 
legal  duty  of  those  possessing  such  evidence 
to  furnish  it.  We  hope  to  see  the  dental 
law  of  the  State  rigidly  enforced,  and  have 
confidence  enough  in  the  legal  officials  to 
believe  that  they  will  diligently  prosecute 
all  violators.  We  can  promise  to  any  dental 
practitioner  interested  in  such  a  case  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  the  Board  of  Dental 
Examiners. 

We  have  been  informed  that  individuals 
fresh  from  the  plow-handles  and  workshops 
have  been  taught  to  extract  teeth  painlessly , 
using  some  nostrum,  they  paying  the 
teacher  from  850  to  $100.  These  tooth- 
pullers  are  abroad  in  the  land,  and  by  all 
means  should  be  arrested. 

Section  15  of  the  law  bearing  on  the 
subject  is  as  follows : 

<'Be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  persons 
shall  be  held  to  be  practicing  dentistry 
within  the  meaning  of  this  Act  who  shall 
charge  a  fee  or  salary,  or  other  reward  be 
paid  either  to  him  or  another  person,  for 
operations  or  parts  of  operations  of  any 
kind,  in  the  treatment  of  teeth  or  lesions 
of  human  teeth  or  jaws,  or  extract  teeth, 
or  in  correction  of  the  malpositions  thereof; 
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provided,  that  nothing  in  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  regularly  licenfled  physicians 
in  extracting  teeth  and  charging  a  fee 
therefor,  or  performing  surgical  opera- 
tions." 

This  section  in  the  law  will  also  estop 
the  "Indian  tooth-puUer/'  who  flaunts 
about  over  the  country  extracting  teeth, 
breaking  jaw-bones,  and  selling  his  nos- 
trums thereby. 

Some  Errors. 


LaOrange,  6a.,  Aug.  8,  1898. 
Editor  American  Dental  Weekly : 

In  reading  Dr.  B.  F.  Arrington's  article  on 
**  Preservation  of  Natural  Teeth,"  I  notice 
a  few  assertions  that  I  think  will  bear  dis- 
cussion. I  want  to  say  before  I  begin, 
however,  that  I  have  enjoyed  Dr.  Arring- 
ton's  articles  very  much,  and  while  I  may 
criticize  some  statements  he  makes,  I  have 
been  benefited  by  the  articles  and  want  to 
thank  him  for  writing  them. 

One  statement  that  he  makes,  especially, 
seems  to  be  such  a  mistake  that  I  feel  that 
it  should  by  all  means  be  answered,  and 
while  I  much  prefer  its  being  answered  by  * 
some  one  more  capable,  for  fear  it  may  be 
overlooked  I  will  endeavor  to  do  so  myself 
to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

He  states  that  in  selecting  an  amalgam 
to  ''be  careful  to  select  one  in  which  tin 
largdy  preponderates,** 

On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  the  best 
amalgam  contains  from  HO  to  65  per  cent, 
of  silver  and  35  to  40  per  cent,  of  tin. 

In  making  this  assertion  I  will  state  that 
although  I  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  labor  on  this  subject,  I  do  not  ask  you 
to  take  my  word  alone  for  it.  What  I  say 
has  been  proven  by  the  recorded  experi- 
ments of  Dr.  J.  Foster  Flagg,  Dr.  Q.  V. 
Black,  Dr.  H.  H.  Burchard,  and  many 
others. 

Dr.  Arrington  states  that  **  excellence  in 
the  make-up  of  an  alloy  can  never  be 
attained  short  of  a  decided  preponderance 


of  tin,  which  as  a  metal,  singly,  is  the  best 
of  all  metals  for  preservation  of  tooth 
structure."  He  does  not  seem  to  bear  in 
mind  the  fact  that  tin  ''as  a  metal  singly" 
is  a  very  different  material  from  tin  amal- 
gamated. 

Dr.  Flagg  in  his  "Plastics  and  Plastic 
Filling,"  page  44,  states  that  "  tin  permits 
shrinkage  in  proportion  as  it  is  added  in 
quantity.  On  the  next  page  he  states  that 
"  Silver  is  the  first,  the  most  important,  the 
essential  metal  of  a  good  amalgam  alloy 
for  filling  teeth." 

Dr.  Black,  to  whom  the  dental  profeanon 
is  so  deeply  indebted,  says,  in  speaking  of 
his  experiments  on  the  expansion  and 
shrinkage  of  amalgam,  that  "thoee  in 
which  tin  is  in  excess  contract,  those  in 
which  silver  is  greatly  in  excess  expand, 
and  the  indifferent  point  is  reached  at  about 
60  silver  and  40  tin." 

Dr.  Burchard  says  that  "alloys  contain- 
ing more  than  65  per  cent,  of  silver  expand, 
while  those  containing  less  than  65  per  cent 
of  silver  contract. 

Another  attribute  for  a  good  amalgam  i? 

edge   strength.     It  is  a    well-known   fact 

that  in  this  respect  silver  is  far  superior  to 

tin.     It  is  equally  well   known    that  the 

more  tin  contained  in  an  alloy,  the  more 

trouble   we   will  have    from    spheroiding. 

These  are  only  a  few  reasons  why  silver  and 

not  tin  should  be  pre-eminently  the  metal 

of  first  importance  in  an  amalgam  alloy. 

The  authorities  I  have  quoted  have  given 
absolute  proof  of  their  statements,  in  their 
writings  on  the  subjects.  As  for  myself  I 
will  state  that  I  have  labored  incessantlj 
upon  this  subject,  because  I  realize  it» 
growing  importance  and  think  that  it 
should  receive  more  scientific  study  and 
attention.  When  so  many  thousand  teeth 
are  saved  every  year  by  amalgam,  it  is  oar 
duty  to  study  it  more  and  know  exactly  the 
alloy  we  use.  Then  by  use  of  the  proper 
amount  of  care  in  the  preparation  of  the 
cavity,  insertiug  and  polishing  the  filling. 
we  will  find  a  great  improvement  in  our 
amalgam  work. 

Fuller  M.  Lonolet. 
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A  Canadian's  View  of  the  South- 
ern Branch. 


While  taking  a  few  weeks'  rest  it  has  been 
cooveDient  for  me  to  be  at  St.  Augustine, 
Fla.,  during  the  meeting  of  the  Southern 
Branch  of  the  National  Dental  Association 
held  February  22-24.  The  attendance,  I 
am  told,  was  not  as  large  as  usual,  owing  to 
the  time  of  year  at  which  it  is  held,  this  being 
the  working  season  for  the  profession  in  the 
South.  It  was,  however,  a  convention  of 
strong,  brainy,  representative  men  who  have 
the  welfare  of  the  profession  and  interest  of 
the  public  at  heart.  Many  of  them  are 
standard-bearers  who  are  known  to  us  all 
for  what  they  have  said  and  done.  The 
number  of  young  men  present  and  taking 
prominent  part  was  very  noticeable ;  many 
of  these  are  pouring  into  the  science  of 
dentistry  their  best  life-blood.  These  young 
men  are  already  talking  to  us  through  the 
professional  press.  Several  of  the  colleges 
were  represented  by  one  or  more  professors. 

MttcM^«me  was  necessarily  consumed  by 
the  T^^^^  of  the  constitution  and  reor- 
gani^^^r^is  being  the  first  meeting  since 
the  udion  of  the  ''Southern"  and  ''Amer- 
ican," bat  the  business  was^  disposed  of  in 
the  most  businesslike  manner  and  dignified 
way  by  the  President,  Dr.  E.  P.  Beadle,  of 
Danville,  Va.  T&y  address  of  the  Presi- 
dent was  a  thoughtful  presentation  of  facts 
and  suggestions  ibr  the  future.  It  elicited 
a  great  deal  of  well-timed  disoassion. 

There  were  about  twenty  papers  read, 
and  they  were  all  modern,  up-to-date  and 
full  of  good  things,  many  of  them  well  sus- 
tained by  models  and  illustrations.  With- 
out making  comparison  of  their  relative 
value,  it  might  be  well  to  mention  a  few 
papers  and  thereby  draw  the  attention  of 
the  profession  in  Canada  to  these  as  they 

may  appear  in  the  journals. 

Dr.  A.  L.  Fort,  of  Atlanta,  gave  a  paper 
entitled  "Asepsis,"  which  was  illustrated  by 
cultures  in  agar-agar  and  bouillon,  from 
operating  instruments  which  had  not  been 


properly  cleaned.    It  was  an  object-lessoD> 
of  terrible  meaning. 

Dr.  T.  P.  Hinman,  of  Atlanta,  lectured 
on  and  exhibited  the  Roentgen  rays,  show- 
ing the  use  of  the  instrument  in  dentistry. 
(Dr.  Hinman  is  an  Ontario  boy,  who  prom- 
ises to  be  a  credit  to  the  old  sod. )  He  al8o> 
presented  some  very  beautiful  X-ray  photo- 
graphs of  his  own  production. 

Dr.  Weld,  of  New  York,  read  a  paper,, 
which  was  illustrated  by  stereopticon  views, 
on  the  treatment  and  filling  of  small  and 
tortuous  nerve  canals  by  a  chemico  metallic 
process.  It  was  most  interesting  and  bris- 
tled with  suggestions. 

Dr.  H.  H.  Johnson,  Macon,  6a.,  read  & 
very  able  paper  on  Beflex  Nervous  Action, 
especially  referring  to  the  relation  of  diseases 
of  the  teeth  to  insanity,  and  urged  the  ap- 
pointment of  dental  surgeons  to  govern- 
ment hospitals  for  the  insane. 

The  clinics  performed  on  patients  were 
interesting  and  profitable.  A  number  of 
useful  appliances  were  shown,  and  several 
*'  best"  ways  to  make  crowns  and  bridges. 
The  discussions  were  well  sustained  and 
brought  out  much  food  for  thought.  It  is- 
a  regret  that  I  did  not  think  of  a  commu- 
nication to  the  Dominion  Denial  Journal 
until  after  the  close  of  the  meeting,  and  I 
here  and  now  apologize  to  the  authors  of 
the  papers  mentioned  if  the  titles  are  not 
given  just  correctly. 

The  hospitality  of  the  Southern  people  is 
proverbial,  but  to  experience  the  thrill  of  it 
is  worth  a  journey. 

For  six  weeks  your  correspondent  has 
been  almost  overcome  by  the  exceeding 
kindness  of  this  people,  but  all  unexpectedly 
the  crowning  evidence  came  to  me  when  by 
unanimous  vote  I  was  made  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Southern  Branch.  How- 
ever unworthy  may  be  the  recipient  of  the 
honor,  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  is  distin- 
guished by  having  the  first  honorary  mem- 
ber ever  elected  to  either  of  these  societies. 

On  Friday,  25th,  the  dentists  of  St.  Au- 
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gastine  invited  the  AsBociation  to  a  sail  in 
the  beautiful  harbor  and  out  to  sea,  which 
was  most  enjoyable  to  all  but  a  few  who  suf- 
fered slightly  from  mcU  de  mer. 

St.  Augustine  is  a  wilderness  of  sub- 
tropical, almost  oriental  beauty,  a  very 
fairyland  of  flowers.  No  wonder,  with 
such  a  climate  and  such  magnificent  hotels, 
the  health-seeker  and  pleasure-seeker  crowd 
it  in  the  winter  months.  Yet,  O  Canada ! 
<' with  all  thy  faults  (of  winter  climate)  I 
love  thee  still."— -Franik  Woodbury,  D.D,8. 
Halifax,  N.  S. ,  in  Dominion  Dental  Jtrnmod. 


Calhoun,  Ga.,  August  8,  1898. 
Dr.  B.  H.  Caidiing,  Atlanta : 

I  write  you  in  regard  to  the  Dental 
Board.  I  was  sick  at  the  time  of  the  meet- 
ing and  do  not  know  who  the  new  board  is. 

What  are  they  going  to  do  with  the  new 
Dental  Law?  Are  they  going  to  make  it 
operative,  or  is  it  to  remain  a  dead  letter  on 
the  statute  books  ? 

The  woods  are  full  of  men  "pulling 
teeth  without  pain  "  and  correcting  irregu 
lacities  by  pulling  the  childrens  "  tushes," 
and  of  course  doing  a  great  deal  of  damage. 
And  what  about  undergraduates?  Does 
the  board  license  them?  They  are  in  prac- 
tice all  the  same.  Even  first  course  students 
are  in  regular  practice — making  a  fortune 
putting  in  gold  fillings  for  a  fraction  of 
a  dollar,  and  the  worst  feature  of  it  is, 
three-fcurths  of  the  people  think  we  ought 
to  do  the  same — a  proposition  which  I  am 
wholly  unable  to  comprehend. 

Let  me  bear  from  you,  and  oblige, 
Yours  truly, 

R.  W.  Thornton. 


The  young  men  of  the  profession  are  tak  • 
ing  the  lead  in  official  matters  relative  to 
dental  societies.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  New 
blood  flowing  through  the  society  veins  will 
cause  new  vigor.  The  older  men  stand  as 
balance-wheels  or  governors,  to  control  the 
pressure. 


Pass  Christian,  Miss.,  Aug.  2,  1898. 
Editar  Dental   Weekly: 

Having  received  ofiicial  information  from 

the  different  passenger  associations,  I  beg 

you  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  del 

egates  and  members  attending  the  meeting 

of  the  National  Dental  Association  ai 
Omaha  will  be  given  return  passage  for  oDe- 
third  regular  fare,  provided  they  pay  full 
fare  going,  and  also  pnyvided  they  obtain 
when  purchasing  full  fare  ticket  a  certificate 
to  that  effect  of  the  standard  form.  Tickets 
can  be  purchased  three  days  previous  to 
August  25th  (date  of  the  meeting  of  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  National  Association 
of  Dental  Faculties),  and  are  good  to  Sep- 
tember 3d.  All  return  certificates  must  be 
signed  before  presentation  for  purchase  of 
return  ticket.     Yours  truly, 

Wm.  Ernest  Walker, 
Assistant  Secretary  National  Dental  Asso- 
ciation. 


Pass  CHaieriAN,  Miss.,  Aug. ^1898. 

Editor  American  Dental  Weekly.  J 

Dear  Doctor  : — Accept  my  thWSHs  f<^r 
the  space  given  in  your  paper  to  the 
National  Dental  Association  and  the  South- 
ern Branch.  Please  call  the  attention  of 
your  readers  to  the  fact  that  all  permanent 
members  of  the  National  Dental  AsBocia- 
tion  are  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  mem- 
bership regardless  of  the  delegate  feature.  It 
is  evident  from  letters  received  that  some 
are  under  the  erroneous  impression  that  the 
meeting  at  Omaha  is  to  be  one  composed 
exclusively  of  delegates,  and  that  even  per- 
manent members  can  attend  only  as  delegates 
elected  by  their  State  Society.  Several  ot 
the  State  societies  have  thus  made  the  mis- 
take of  electing  as  delegates  men  who  are 
already  members  of  the  Association,  tbu? 
defeating  the  principal  object  of  the  dele- 
gate feature — namely,  the  increase  of  mem- 
bership.    Yours  fraternally, 

Wm.  Ernest  Walker. 
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THE  EXTRACTION  OF  TEETH. 


DR.  GEORGE  B.  CLEMENTS. 
Macon,  Miss. 


Some  two  years  ago  I  came  to  the  conclu- 
sioQ  that  the  extraction  of  teeth,  as  perform- 
ed by  the  dental  surgeon,  was  an  unfinished 
operation  if  ever  there  was  one  from  a  scien- 
tific and  surgical  point  of  view.  When  the 
general  surgeon  is  called  upon  to  make  an 
amputation,  after  the  removal  of  the  sev- 
eral portion  of  bone  he  trims  up  and 
smooths  ofiT  all  jagged  portions  from  the 
fractured  end,  and  then  folds  his  flaps  over 
and  stitches  them  down  neatly  and  smooth- 
ly. I  claim  that  after  the  extraction  of  teeth 
the  gums  should  be  turned  back  and  the 
jawbone  put  in  the  same  condition  ^  is  done 
by  the  general  surgeon  in  case  of  an  ampu- 
tated limb  ;  all  ragged  edges  of  the  alveolus 
and  the  septa  between  the  teeth  should  be 
trimmed  down  and  a  smooth  surface  left, 
over  which  the  gums  would  heal  rapidly. 
It  is  unscientific  to  leave  the  operation  in  an 
incomplete,  unfinished  state,  causing  the 
patient  to  sufier  for  weeks  and  weeks  as  the 
gums  are  drawn  over  those  sharp  jagged 
points  of  broken  alveolar  process.  When 
you  extract  a  number  of  teeth  you  say  to  the 
patient :  ''After  three  or  four  months  I  will 
put  in  a  permanent  set  of  teeth,  but  you 
will  have  to  wait  for  the  gums  to  heal."  And 
in  the  meantime,  while  the  gums  are  ''heal- 
ing,'' scar  tissue  is  formed,  which  is  drawn 
tightly  and  rigidly  over  the  projecting  points 
of  process,  and  often  the  patient  will  return, 
saying  that  you  have  broken  ofif  a  root  and 


left  a  projecting  point  which  is  cutting 
through  *  the  gum,  and  is  very  sore.  You 
say,  "Oh,  that's  all  right ;  that's  not  a  piece 
of  root ;  let  it  alone,  and  in  time  it  will  be 
absorbed;"  and  you  prescribe  a  mouth  wash, 
and  the  patient  goes  home  to  sufifer  for 
weeks  and  months  perhaps  with  a  sore 
mouth,  before  the  process  is  entirely  absorb- 
ed. But  I  propose,  in  a  few  minutes,  with 
a  special  forceps  which  I  have  devised,  to 
trim  the  aveolus  into  just  the  shape  I  want 
it  to  have  when  ready  for  the  permanent 
set  of  teeth.  I  propose  to  do  in  a  few  min- 
utes what  it  takes  nature,  unaided,  weeks, 
and  sometimes  months,  to  do. 

When  you  are  ready  to  extract  the  teeth 
put  fifty  drops  of  aromatic  spirits  of  am- 
monia in  a  wine  glass  of  water.  This  is  a 
reliable,  diffusable  stimulant.  Give  it  to 
the  patient,  and  when  you  see  a  flush  upon 
the  face  take  out  the  teeth,  then  immediate- 
ly pass  the  beak  of  this  alveolar  amputation 
forceps  right  in  and  clip  out  the  middle 
septum;  pass  the  flat  side  in  between  the 
periosteum  and  the  bone  and  clip  ofl*  all  that 
is  necessary  to  leave  a  smooth,  rounded  sur- 
face. After  the  shock  of  extraction  the  pa- 
tient will  not  mind  this  minor  operation  if 
it  is  done  immediately.  In  many  cases 
there  will  be  very  little  to  remove,  but 
whether  much  or  little  you  will  want  it  away 
from  there,  and  if  you  do  not  remove  it,  you 
will  have  to  grind  them  out  to  fit  over  pro- 
jecting places.  In  a  very  few  days  the  gums 
will  have  healed  nicely,  and  in  from  two  to 
three  weeks,  at  most  you  put  in  a  perma- 
nent set  of  teeth,  and  you  can  put  in  block 
teeth  as  easily  and  as  nicely  as  plain  teeth. 
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Patients  will  readily  appreciate  the  advan- 
tage of  this  process  over  having  to  go  for 
months  without  teeth,  waiting  for  the  gums 
to  heal. 

Another  advantage  in  this  method  is  that 
there  will  not  be  nearly  so  much  subsequent 
absorption  as  when  the  stage  of  inflamma- 
tion is  continued  weeks  and  months,  for  as 
long  as  inflammation  continues  the  elements 
of  the  aveolar  process  are  being  absorbed 
and  carried  ofl*.  You  will  find  that  you  will 
have  but  little  subsequent  absorption,  and 
your  permanent  plate  will  be  permanent. 
You  will  find  this  practice  will  be  of  benefit 
to  yourself,  to  your  patients,  and  I  am  sure 
it  will  be  so  to  the  profession.  I  thank  you 
for  your  kind  attention. — Dejital  Headli^fhL 


DIES  AND  SWAQING. 


Dr.  L.  P.  Bethel  gives  some  valuable 
suggestions  on  the  above  subject  in  the  Ohio 
Dental  Journal  as  follows : 

Some  recent  articles  on  **Die6  and  Swag- 
Dg"  lead  me  to  ask  if  there  is  a  simple 
method  of  accomplishing  certain  ends,  why 
resort  to  complicated  methods  ?  And  yet 
this  is  just  what  is  being  done  in  much  of 
the  instruction  in  prosthetic  dentistry  given 
to  the  dental  practitioner  as  well  as  to  the 
dental  student. 

As  for  instance  in  the  matter  of  mould- 
ing sand,  years  of  experience  have  demon- 
fltrated  beyond  all  question  that  oiled  sand, 
as  a  matter  of  convenience  and  time-saving, 
is  preferable  to  moistening  with  water,  as  it 
ean  be  used  many  times  without  reoiling, 
provided  zinc  is  not  used  for  dies,  as  that  is 
pourcii  so  hot  it  burns  the  oil.  Then  if  the 
dentist  is  in  haste  and  moistens  too  much 
with  water,  or  packs  so  hard  the  steam  can- 
not escape,  blow-holes  are  liable  to  occur  in 
the  die.  The  silly  objection  made  that  it 
4M>ils  the  hands  and  creates  an  odor  is  hardly 
worth  considering ;  but  the  fact  is  it  does 
not  soil  the  hands  more  than  wet  sand  and 
the  odor  we  fail  to  notice,  and  if  we  did  it. 


does  not  compare  with  the  opening  of  a 
vulcanite  flask.  We  have  found  of  late 
that  lard  oil  is  preferable  to  olive  or  cotton 
seed,  as  it  does  not  burn  and  lump  as  the 
vegetable  oils.  The  Chase  Dental  Co.'s  oiled 
sand  is  a  great  convenience  to  the  busy 
dentist. 

Then  as  to  the  process  of  moulding.  If 
the  model  is  made/arui^  all  around,  it  will 
find  its  way  out  of  the  mould  readily  and  so 
mar  the  mould  far  less  than  if  it  is  lifted 
out.  If  it  does  not  drop  readily  do  not 
turn  the  mould  over  and  tap  the  model,  but 
simply  jar  the  edge  of  the  flask  on  the  edge 
of  the  moulding  box.  If  it  drops  readily 
so  much  the  bet  ter.  The  Bailey  flasks  are 
totally  unfit  for  the  purpose  ;  too  small  and 
too  flaring.  Have  a  ring  made  of  sheet 
iron  3  inches  deep,  5  inches  in  diameter,  the 
edges  wired.  With  this  there  is  plenty  of 
room  for  packing  the  largest  cases.  Use  the 
Bailey  flask  for  casting  the  counter-die. 

As  to  the  material  for  dies  one  would 
suppose  that  48  years'  successful  use  of  Bab- 
bitt metal,  after  having  used  for  five  years 
zinc,  type-metal,  etc. ,  would  demonstrate  its 
superiority,  for  it  is  the  only  alloy  which  has 
all  of  the  necessary  qualities  for  a  dental 
die.  I  know  and  so  do  the  multitude  of 
dentists  who  use  it,  that  it  has  greatly  sim- 
plified the  fitting  of  metal  plates  to  the  jaw. 
If  it  successfully  fits  plates  for  the  heavy 
continuous  gum  denture,  and  needing  no 
vacuum  cavities,  it  would  seem  as  though 
nothing  further  need  be  said. 

Aluminum  does  not  need  annealing  ;  it 
is  better  not  to.  Instead  of  using  the  mal- 
let on  the  palatal  surface  roll  a  wad  of  wet 
paper  and  use  as  a  half  counter,  and  so  the 
surface  is  not  marred.  It  is  so  soft  it  does 
not  crack,  but  is  apt  to  tear  over  the  edge 
of  an  undercut ;  to  prevent  this  pare  off*  the 
portion  of  the  counter-die  which  projects 
into  the  undercut,  then  after  swaging  drive 
into  the  undercut  with  round-faced  hammer. 
After  using  this  paper  wad  lay  a  piece  of 
rubber-dam    over  the   palatal    surface   in 
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finishing  the  swaging.  I  use  the  shot  appa- 
ratus occasionally,  but  deem  it  unnecessary 
in  most  cases,  having  successfully /i^ted  plates 
without  it  for  53  years. 

The  new  platinoid  I  have  used  in  two 
cases  to  my  sorrow.  It  discolors  badly  and 
the  patients  complain  of  a  bad  taste.  Both 
cases  had  to  be  made  over  on  aluminum. 


SHOULD  WE  DRINK  AT  OUR 

MEALS  P 

In  an  interesting  and  somewhat  historical 
article,  Dr.  G.  A.  Ewald,  of  Berlin  (Zeits- 
chrift  fur  Kranhenpfiege,  Medical  Record), 
discusses  this  mooted  question  at  some 
length.  He  considers  soup,  because  of  its 
small  percentage  of  nourishing  material, 
merely  as  fluid ;  he  states  that,  aside  from 
what  is  directly  taken  as  drink,  much  fluid 
reaches  the  stomach  during  a  meal,  through 
the  sauces  and  from  the  water  percentage 
(both  natural  and  by  cooking)  of  the  meats, 
vegetables,  etc.  Most  persons  feel  the 
necessity  of  adding  more  fluid  to  the  meal 
by  drinking  either  ordinary  water,  carbon- 
ated waters,  or  alcoholic  beverages.  The 
more  one  eats,  generally  the  more  one 
drinks,  and  the  greatest  eaters  are  the  great- 
est drinkers.  If  drink  be  prohibited,  the 
amouut  eaten  is  less;'  indeed,  on  the  above 
very  greatly  depends  the  secret  of  the 
^'Schweiuger  cure"  for  obesity.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  if  the  appetite  is  weak 
and  the  mind  and  nerves  are  somewhat 
relaxed,  a  drink  of  water  will  excite  the 
appetite  and  stimulate  both  brain  and 
nerves ;  and  this  is  due  directly  to  the  fluid 
and  not  to  the  alcohol  contained,  for  we  find 
these  facts  the  same  in  abstainers.  The 
more  fluid  in  the  way  of  drink  is  added  to 
the  gastric  juice,  the  greater  is  the  quantity 
secreted ;  hence,  the  greater  the  tax  upon 
the  gastric  glands.  Under  normal  circum- 
stances, however,  the  stomach  without 
detriment  accommodates  itself  to  a  range  of 
large  quantities  of  fluid.  Ewald  says  that 
much  of  the  fluid  passes  into  the  intestines, 


another  portion  is  absorbed;  hence,  there 
never  is  in  the  normal  stomach  a  stagnation 
of  large  quantities  of  liquid.  The  widely 
accepted  belief  that  alcoholic  fluids  (not 
taken  to  the  point  of  toxicity)  retard  diges- 
tion does  not  seem  to  be  borne  out  by  the 
recent  experiments  of  Chittenden.  Not 
even  whiskey  and  brandy  seem  to  retard 
digestion.  The  proteolytic  power  of  the 
pancreatic  juice  is  uninfluenced  by  small 
quantities  of  alcohol- containing  fluids.  The 
extraction  of  body  warmth  through  cold 
drinks  the  writer  considers  as  very  much 
overrated.  He  attributes  the  bad  effects  of 
such  drinks  to  irritation  of  the  stomach 
mucosa,  which  becomes,  therefore,  a  possible 
starting  point  for  acute  or  chronic  inflam- 
matory conditions.  In  the  normal  stomach, 
the  author  concludes,  not  only  drinking  at 
meals,  within  certain  limits,  does  not  inter- 
fere with  digestion,  it  even  aids  this  process. 
With  patients  sufiering  from  stomach  or 
other  diseases,  however,  the  case  is  difler- 
ent.  Drinking  ad  libitum  cannot  be  al- 
lowed. To  the  question,  shall  patients 
drink  nothing  with  their  meals?  Dr.  Ewald 
answers  that  he  sees  no  reason  why  small 
amounts  of  fluid  should  not  be  allowed, 
excepting  to  patients  sufiering  from  dilation 
of  the  stomach.  As  above  shown,  fluids, 
and  particularly  alcoholic  and  carbonated 
fluids,  will,  even  in  limited  amounts,  aid 
digestion  and  increase  appetite  and  will 
more  than  counter-balance  the  so-called  ill 
efiects  of  drinking  at  meals,  viz. ,  the  possi- 
ble slowing  of  digestion,  the  dilution  of  the 
solid  constituents  of  the  meal,  the  over- 
burdening of  the  stomach,  a  very  improba- 
ble lowering  of  body  temperature,  etc. 
Even  admitting  that  such  efiects  occur,  the 
question  of  drinking  before,  during,  or 
after  meals,  Dr.  Ewald  considers  as  belong- 
ing to  the  hokus-pocus  of  suggestion  ther- 
apy ;  the  physiological  act  is  not  influenced 
if  fluid  is  taken  one-half  hour  sooner  or 

later.  The  fluid  should  not  be  very  cold  ; 
further,  we  must  follow  the  indications  of 
the  disease  and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  wish 
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of  the  patient.  Naturally,  alcoholic  fluids 
that  have  a  direct  local  irritating  effect  will 
be  withheld,  e.  ^.,  in  ulcer  of  the  stomach, 
new  inflammatory  processes,  necrosing  neo- 
plasms. Another  question  is,  how  far  shall 
we  allow  abnormally  increased  thirst  to  be 
quenched,  as  in  diabetes,  fever,  and  some 
chronic  diseases?  The  writer  answers  that 
the  thirst  should  be  quenched  with  as  little 
liquid  as  possible.  This  is  particularly  true 
in  case  of  stomach  dilation,  when  the  pa- 
tients have  the  tendency  to  drink  large 
quantities,  partly  because  stomach  absorp- 
tion is  very  slow  and  imperfect.  Moreover, 
though  this  seems  paradoxical,  thirst  may 
be  lessened  by  forbidding  water  as  a  drink. 
Then,  too,  thirst  very  often  depends  upon 
dryness  of  the  mouth  and  pharynx ;  hence, 
frequent  moistening  of  the  mouth  and 
gargling  will  often  lessen  thirst. — Dietetic 
and  Hygienic  Gkusette, 

Biggs'B  Disease  Pockets. 

American  Dental  Weekly : 

For  several  weeks  I  have  enjoyed  reading 
articles  on  sealing  pyorrhea  pockets,  and 
only  once  have  I  noticed  my  favorite  treat- 
ment, or  only  one  of  the  two  that  I  use, 
mentioned — sulphate  of  copper ;  but  I  wish 
especially  to  speak  of  **  muraline,"  one  of 
the  best  non-irritant  astringents  we  have. 
I  have  been  able  to  stop  secondary  hemor- 
rhage in  ten  minutes,  after  perch ioride  of 
iron  and  plaster  of  Paris  had  failed ;  and 
for  capillary  hemorrhage  and  weeping  gums 
for  crown-work  it  acts  instantly.  It  is  good 
alone  in  the  treatment  of  pyorrhea  alveo- 
laris,  and  hard  to  equal,  and  comes  nearer 
closing  those  pockets  than  anything  I  have 
ever  found ;  combined  with  sulphate  of 
copper  we  have  a  non-caustic,  non-irritant 
astringent  antiseptic,  with  granulating  prop- 
erties, well  worthy  of  a  trial.  Results  so 
far  from  this  treatment  are  perfectly  satis- 
factory to  patients  and  myself ;  others  try 
and  report.  E.  A.  Wilson,  D.D.S. 

Birmingham,  Ala. 


CANADA  LETTER. 


Editor  American  Dental  Weekly : 

Here  we  are  again.  Even  in  Canada  it 
is  necessary  to  get  away  from  the  heat  of  the 
office  and  find  some  cool  rural  retreat,  where 
the  weary  dentist  may  forget  for  a  while  the 
''daily  round"  and  common  task.  A  visit 
to  Canada  during  the  dog-days  will  con- 
vince any  skeptic  that  the  title  "Our  Lady 
of  the  Snows  *'  is  not  so  appropriate  as  "Our 
Lady  of  the  Sunshine "  would  be.  How- 
ever, we  are  favored,  as  we  think  no  other 
land  can  be,  with  beautiful  summer  resorts 
within  easy  reach  of  all  our  cities.  A  score 
of  our  Ontario  brethren  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Muskoka  district,  while  others  are  doing 
the  famous  Mackinac  trip  or  enjoying  the 
beauties  of  the  picturesque  Thousand  Is- 
lands. Dr.  C.  N.  Johnson,  of  Chicago,  is, 
as  usual,  holidaying  in  Ontario,  indulging 
his  favorite  pastime  of  driving  through  the 
country  wherever  sweet  fancy  leads  him. 

Dr.  J.  B.  WillraStt,  dean  of  the  faculty 
of  the  dental  college  at  Toronto,  is  going, 
we  understand,  to  Omaha  to  attend  the 
National  Association. 

On  July  19th  a  sad  happening  took  place 
in  the  office  of  Dr.  R.  J.  Langheed,  a  To- 
ronto dentist.  Dr.  Moffatt,  a  prominent 
young  medical  man  of  that  city,  called  en 
Dr.  Langheed  for  the  purpose  of  having 
several  teeth  extracted,  as  he  had  been  a 
victim  for  some  time  to  neuralgia.  Chloro- 
form was  administered  by  Dr.  Bray,  a 
fellow-practitioner  called  in  by  Dr.  Mofiatt. 
After  two  or  three  teeth  had  been  extracted 
it  was  noticed  that  their  patient  was  in  a 
state  of  collapse.  Every  effort  was  made 
to  revive  him,  but  without  avail ;  one  more 
had  been  added  to  the  already  long  list  of 
fatalities  from  chloroform.  The  coroner 
was  called,  but  decided  an  inquest  to  be 
unnecessary. 

A  few  months  ago  a  great  many  Canadian 
dentists  purchased,  at  $25  each,  a  method 
by  which  a  living  pulp  may  be  removed  in 
from  three  to   five   minutes  without  pain. 
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Each  dentist  purchasing  gave  bond  to  for- 
feit a  large  sum  if  by  any  means  he  allowed 
the  secret  to  become  known  to  any  one  not 
entitled  to  know  and  use  the  same.  Not- 
withstanding the  precautions  used  the  secret 
became  known  to  a  member  of  the  Toronto 
Dental  Society,  who,  believing  in  giving 
the  greatest  publicity  to  everything  calcu- 
lated to  benefit  the  profession  and  the  pub- 
lic, gave  it  still  wider  prominence.  For  the 
benefit  of  your  readers  who  may  not  have 
paid  for  the  secret,  here  it  is,  as  good  as  if 
it  cost  $25 : 

Take  a  little  piece  of  spunk,  dip  in  alco- 
hol or  some  other  good  solvent  of  cocain, 
then  touch  the  moistened  spunk  to  cocain 
crystals,  place  this  in  the  tooth-cavity,  and 
place  over  it  a  piece  of  soft  vulcanite.  A 
broad  instrument  applied  to  the  vulcanite 
with  a  steady,  firm  pressure  will  cause  the 
cocain  solution  to  be  absorbed  by  the  den- 
tine and  pulp.  If  you  have  a  layer  of  sen- 
sitive dentine  over  the  pulp,  remove  by 
means  of  a  sharp  burr,  and  apply  a  second 
treatment  of  the  solution  to  the  exposed 
pulp.  After  a  few  minutes  of  steady  pres- 
sure the  pulp  may  be  removed  without 
pain  and  the  canal  or  canals  filled  at  once 
before  sensation  returns,  which  will  not  be 
for  about  fifteen  minutes.  Try  it,  and 
you'll  bless  the  discoverer,  even  if  he  hid 
his  light  under  a  bushel  and  retarded  the 
progress  of  scientific  dentistry  by  keeping 
the  method  a  secret. 

Allow  me  to  say  in  closing  that  The 
Weekly  is  appreciated  more  and  more  on 
closer  acquaintance. 

Yours,  Canuck. 


List  of  Committees  for  the  Joint 
Meeting  of  the  Southern  Branch 
of  the  National  Dental  Associa- 
tion .  and  the  Louisiana  State 
Dental  Society. 


For  Periostitis. 


The  following  is  recommended  for  perios- 
titis. Iodine  crystals  are  dissolved  in  abso- 
lute alcohol  until  completely  saturated.  A 
mixture  is  then  made  of  a  third  of  this 
solution,  a  third  of  aconite  tincture,  and  a 
third  of  chloroform. 


NO.  1.     COMMITTEE  ON  ARRANGEMENTS,    IN 

SUBDIVISIONS. 

TransportcUiun  Committee. — Dr.  Joseph 
Bauer,  8.B.N.D.A.,  Chairman,  Dr.  Jules 
J.  Sarrazin,  S.B.N.D.A.,  New  Orleans, 
La.;  Dr.  C.  L.  Alexander,  S.B.N. D. A., 
Charlotte,  N.  C. ;  Dr.  Ed.  M.  Kettig, 
S.B.N.D.A.,   Louisville,  Ky. 

Hotels  and  Quarters  Committee. — Dr.  J. 
RoUo  Knapp,  S.B.N.D.A.  Chairman;  Dr. 
Joseph  Bauer,  S.B.N.D.A. ;  Dr.  Wallace 
Wood,  Jr.,  L.S.D.S.,  Dr.  L.  D.  Archinard, 
L.S.D.S.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

HaUf  Exhibitd  and  Arrangements  Coin- 
mittee. — Dr.  L.  D.  Archinard,  L.S.D.S., 
Chairman ;  Dr.  Joseph  Bauer,  S.B.N.D.A.; 
Dr.  Phil.  Friedrichs,  L.S.D.S. ;  Dr.  Chas. 
Mermilliod,  L.S.D.S.:  Dr.  A.  J.  Foret, 
L.S.D.S.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

No.  2.  Committee  on  Ginics. — Dr.  T.  P. 
Hinman,  S.B.N.D.A.,  Chairman,  Atlanta, 
Ga. ;  Dr.  J.  EoUo  Knapp,  S.B.N.D.A, 
New  Orleans,  La.  ;  Dr.  R.  K.  Luckie, 
S.B.N.D.A.,  Holly  Springs,  Miss. 

Committee  on  Ginics — Louisiana  State 
Dental  Society. — Dr.  And.  G.  Friedrichs, 
L.S.D.S.,  Chairman,  New  Orleans,  La.  ; 
Dr.  J.  F.  Johnston,  L.S.D«S.,  Suston,  La.; 
Dr.  L.  D.  Archinard,  L.S.D.S.,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

No.  3.  Committee  on  Publication. — Dr. 
Shep.  W.  Foster,  S.B.N.D.A.,  Chairman, 
ex-officiOy  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  Dr.  E.  P.  Beadles, 
S.B.N.D.A.,  Danville,  Va. ;  Dr.  C.  L. 
Alexander,  S.B.N.D.A.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

No.  4..  Committee  on  Oral  Hygiene. — Dr. 
L.  M.  Cowardin,  Chairman,  Richmond, 
Va.;  Dr.  S.  W.  Foster,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Dr. 
J.  Percy  Corley,  Greensboro,  Ala. ;  Dr.  I. 
Simpson,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C. ;  Dr.  B.  F.  Ar- 
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rington,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. ;  Dr.  J.  N. 
Grouse,  Chicago,  111.;  Dr.  W.  T.  ArriDgton, 
Memphis  Tenn. ;  Dr.  L.  Augspath,  Little 
Rock,  Ark. ;  Dr.  S.  DicksoD,  '  Bolivar, 
Tenn. ;  Dr.  E.  F.  Adair,  Harmony  Orove, 
QtL. ;  Dr.  F.  G.  S.  Oorgas,  Baltimore,  Md. 

No.  5.  Committee  on  Prosthetic  Dentistry. 
— Dr.  J.  A.  Dale,  Chairman,  Nashville, 
Tenn. ;  Dr.  (Jeo.  Evans,  New  York,N.  Y.; 
Dr.  Ed.  Eggleston,  Richmond,  Va. ;  Dr. 
Albert  B.  Eling,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Dr.  W. 
H.  Morgan,  Nashville,  Tenn.  ;  Dr.  J.  O. 
Fife,  Dallas,  Texas ;  Dr.  L.  D.  Carpenter, 
Atlanta,  Ga. ;  Dr.  W.  H.  Cook,  Denton, 
Texas;  Dr.  J.  L.  Wolf,  Washington,  D.  C; 
Dr.  Jas.  S.  Knapp,  New  Orleans,  La. 

.  No.  6.  Committee  on  Orthodontia  and  Oral 
Surgery. — Dr.  Geo.  Hardy,  Chairman, 
Baltimore,  Md. ;  Dr.  L.  M.  Cowardin, 
Richmond,  Va. ;  Dr.  A.  E.  Melendy, 
Kuoxville,  Tenn. ;  Dr.  J.  E.  Orrison,  Bal- 
timore, Md. ;  Dr.  W.  T.  Corley,  Talladega, 
Ala.  ;  Dr.  H.  Marshall,  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  Dr. 
Jules  J.  Sarrazin,  New  Orleans ;  Dr.  E.  P. 
Keerans,  Charlotte,  N.  C;  Dr.  R.  C. 
Young,  Anniston,  Ala. ;  Dr.  F.  L.  Wood, 
Roanoke,  Va. ;  Dr.  Wm.  J.  Younger,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

No.  7.  Committee  on  Operative  Dentistry. 
— Dr.  J.  G.  Fife,  Chairman,  Dallas,  Tex.; 
Dr.  A.  P.  Johnston,  Anderson,  S.  C;  Dr. 
J.  Edwin  Booner,  Dr.  J.  E.  Orrison,  Dr. 
B.  Holly  Smith,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Dr.  H.  D. 
Boyd,  Troy,  Ala.;  Dr.  E.  L.  Hunter,  Fay- 
ettesvUle,  N.  C;  Dr.  L.  A.  Smith,  Port 
Gibson,  Miss.;  Dr.  Sam'l  Rambo,  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.;  Dr.  C.  Sill,  New  York,  N. 
Y.;  Dr.  J.  M.  Quattlebaum,  Columbia,  8. 
C;  Dr.  W.  H.  Burr,  Madison,  Ga. 

No.  8.  Committee  on  Chemistry^  Metallurgy 
and  Anat<nny. — Dr.  Albert  B.  King,  Chair- 
man, Baltimore,  Md.;  Dr.  J.  H.  Benton, 
New  Berne,  S.  C;  Dr.  M.  C.  Marshall,  St. 

Louis,  Mo.;  Dr.  B.  H.  Teague,  Aiken,  S. 
C;  Dr.  Chas.  T.  Grindall,  Baltimore,  Md.; 
Dr.  B.  J.  Quattlebaum,  Winnsboro,  S.  C; 
Dr.  W.  H.  Ewald,  Portsmouth,  Va. 


No.  9.  Committee  on  Pathology,  Materin 
Mediea  and  Therapeutics. — ^Dr.  H.  H.  John- 
son, Chairman,  Macon,  Gra.;  Dr.  H.  A. 
Parr,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  R  H.  Jonee, 
Selma,  N.  C;  Dr.  E.  B.  Marshall,  Rome, 
Ga.;  Dr.  J.  T.  Calvert,  Spartansburg,  8.  C; 
Dr.  R.  K.  Luckie,  Holly  Springs,  Miss.; 
Dr.  J,  W.  Smith,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Dr.  F. 
Y.  Clark,  Saratoga,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  F.  L. 
Wood,  Roanoke,  Va.;  Dr.  W.  T.  Cole, 
Newnan,  Ga. 

No.  10.  Committee  on  Microscopy,  JBis- 
tology  and  Bacteriology. — Dr.  W.  T.  Martin, 
Chairman,  Yazoo  City,  Miss.;  Dr.  H.  A. 
Lawrence,  Athens,  Ga.;  Dr.  S.  J.  Cocker- 
ill,  Washington,  D.  C;  Dr.  S.  G.  Holland, 
Atlanta,  Ga.;  Dr.  F.  C.  Wilson,  Savannah, 
Ga.;  Dr.  V.  E.  Turner,  Raleigh,  N.  C; 
Dr.  W.  R.  Clifton,  Waco,  Tex.;  Dr.  B. 
Rutledge,  Florence,  S.  C;  Dr.  C.  T. 
Brockett,  Dr.  T.  P.  Hinman,  Atlanta,  Ga.; 
Dr.  W.  H.  Ewald,  Portsmouth,  Va. ;  Dr, 
J.  A.  Tigner,  Rome,  Ga. 

No.  11.  Committee  on  Appliances  and  Im- 
provemejits. — Dr.  T.  M.  Allen,  Chairman, 
Birmingham,  Ala.;  Dr.  F.  H.  McAnnally, 
Jasper,  Ala.;  Dr.  D.  E.  Everitt,  Raleigh, 
N.  C;  Dr.  W.  H.  H.  Thackston,  Farm- 
ville,  Va.;  Dr.  J.  P.  H.  Brown,  Augusta, 
Ga.;  Dr.  J.  E.  Orrison,  Baltimore,  Md.; 
Dr.  J.  Rollo  Knapp,  New  Orleans,  La.; 
Dr.  Ed.  D.  Frost,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.;  Dr. 
Louis  Dotterer,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

No.  12.  Committee  on  Education,  LUera' 
tare  and  Voluntary  and  Special  Essays, ^-Dr. 
T.  P.  Whitby,  Chairman,  Selma,  Ala.;  Dr. 
R  D.  Seals,  Ft.  Smith,  Ark.;  Dr.  J.  A. 
Harris,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Dr.  J.  A.  Hall, 
Collinsville,  Ala.;  Dr.  J.  A.  Chappie,  At- 
lanta, Ga.;  Dr.  H.  W.  Morgan,  Nashville, 
Tenn.;  Dr.  B.  D.  Brabson,  Knoxville, 
Tenn.;  Dr.  R.  A.  McDonald,  Griffin,  Ga. 

Entertainment     Committee. — Dr.     Joseph 

Bauer,  L.S.D.S.,  Chairman;  Dr.  J.  Rollo 
Knapp,  L.S.D.S.,  Dr.  C.  V.  Vignes, 
L.S.D.S.,  Dr.  E.  J.  Zeidler,  L.S.D.S., 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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Carnival  BaU$  InvUation  CommiUee.  ^Dr. 
J.  RoUo  Kaapp,  B.B.N.D.A.,Ghairinan;  Dr, 
Joseph  Bauer,  S.B.N.D.A.,  Dr.  Wallace 
Wood,  Jr.,  L.SD.8.,  Dr.  L,  D.  Archi- 
nard,  L.S.D.S.,  Dr.  E.  Telle,  L.8.D.8., 
Dr.  V.  K.  Irion,  L.S.D.S.,  New  Orleans, 
La. 

G.  L.  Alexander, 
Cor.  Sec.  Southern  Branch  National  Den- 
tal Association. 

Charlotte,  N.  C,  July  12,  1898. 


A  Bare  Case. 


Georgia  Board  of  Dental  Exam*- 

inere. 


The  Governor  has  appointed,  from  the 
ten  names  nominated  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  State  Society,  the  following  Board  of 
Examiners:  E.  H.  Beid,  Putnam  county, 
one  year;  H.  H.  Johnson,  Bibb  county, 
two  years;  D.  D.  Atkinson,  Glynn  county, 
three  years ;  J.  H.  Coyle,  Thomas  county, 
four  years ;  Thomas  Cole,  Coweta  county, 
five  years. 

This  is  an  excellent  board,  and  under 
their  management  the  interests  of  both 
profession  and  people  will  be  cared  for. 

Drs.  Coyle,  Johnson  and  Atkinson  are  of 
the  old  board  and  are  members  of  the  State 
Dental  Society.  Drs.  Reed  and  Cole,  while 
not  members  of  the  Society,  are  high-toned 
honorable  gentlemen. 


Constitution  of  Southern  Branch. 


The  revised  Constitution  of  the  Southern 
Branch  of  the  National  Dental  Association 
has  been  printed  and  freely  circulated.  The 
President  reques:6  a  careful  study  of  the 
same,  in  order  that  we  may  act  understand- 
ingly.  Any  member  of  the  profession  de- 
siring one  will  have  it  promptly  furnished 
him  by  addressing  Wm.  Ernest  Walker, 
Pass  Christian,  Miss.,  who  will  also  furnish 
blank  National  Dental  Association  delegate 
certificates  to  State  societies  requesting  them. 
Yours  fraternally, 

Wm.  Ernest  Walker. 


On  the  5th  of  last  May  a  Mrs.  S.,  who 
was  near  the  age  of  fifty  and  a  typical 
country  woman — hale,  hearty  and  strong — 
was  in  our  city  and  came  to  my  ofiSce  for  the 
purpose  of  having  an  offending  tooth  ex- 
tracted. Her  mouth  presented,  on  exami- 
nation, a  rather  ragged  condition,  from  the 
hands  of  a  country  doctor.  However, 
there  were  twenty-four  roots  and  teeth  and  a 
thorough  case  of  pyorrhea  alveolaris. 
Each  tooth  and  root  was  affected  all  around, 
and  very  offensive.  I  advised  extraction, 
since  she  lived  in  the  country  and  could 
not  have  them  treated,  so  she  had  them  ex- 
tracted. Two  weeks  ago  she  came  in  to 
find  out  when  she  could  get  an  artificial 
denture.  There  was  such  a  change  I  did 
not  recognize  her.     She  told  me  this . 

'*  When  I  was  a  girl,  about  seven  years  of 
age,  my  school-teacher,  for  some  reason, 
was  going  to  whip  me;  instead  of  whipping 
me  he  chocked  me  severely.  Soon  after,  a 
large  lump  (tumor)  came  out  on  my  neck. 
It  was  just  above  the  sterno-clavical  joint 
and  has  remained  there  all  these  years.'* 
Since  extracting  her  teeth  it  has  completely 
disappeared.  I  would  like  to  know  what 
the  teeth  had  to  do  with  it.  Are  such  things 
common  ?  E.  A.  Wilson. 

Birmingham,  Ala. 


The  Scientific  American  for  July  2  calls 
attention  to  the  great  value  of  cold  tea 
flavored  with  a  few  drops  of  lemon  juice, 
and  cites  Sir  John  Hall,  K.  C.  B.,  of  the 
KafiSr  war  of  1852,  in  which  a  march  of  a 
thousand  miles  was  covered  by  two  hundred  » 
men  in  seventy-one  days  on  cold  tea  with- 
out either  wine,  spirits,  or  beer.  The  ex- 
perience of  Indian  officers,  and  of  Lord 
Wolseley  are  also  quoted,  and  the  example 
of  the  Canadian  lumbermen  is  cited.  It 
contains  a  maximum  of  thirst-quenching 
energy  in  a  minimum  of  space.^-^.  Y» 
Medical  JoumaL 
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The  National  Association  of  Dental 

Examiners. 


Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  next  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  National  Association  of 
Dental  Examiners  will  be  held  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  commencing  at  10  o'clock 
a.  m.,  Thursday,  October  13th,  and  contin- 
uing  in  session  the  14th  and  15th.  The 
headquarters  will  be  at  **The  Hamilton," 
Fourteenth  and  K  streets,  opposite  Frank- 
lin Park.  The  rates  will  be  $2.00  and 
$2.50  per  day.  Members  can  communicate 
with  Dr.  H.  B,  Noble  for  additional  infor- 
mation regarding  accommodations.  The 
poll* vote  closed  August  9th,  with  72  votes 
for  Washington,  20  for  Louisville,  17  for 
Chicago  and  12  for  Omaha,  balance  scat- 
tering. 

Charles  A.  Meeker,  D.D.S., 

Secretary. 
29  Fulton  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Tempering  Instruxnents. 

After  filing  the  steel  down  to  the  re- 
quired thickness,  polish  it,  then  decide  where 
and  how  you  want  to  bend  it.  Heat  and 
bend  while  it  is  still  hot,  using  a  copper  or 
brass  hammer,  which  will  not  dent  the  steel 
as  much  as  a  steel  one.  Now,  after  you 
have  it  in  the  required  shape,  polish  out 
any  hammer  marks  that  might  be  on  it,  and 
you  are  ready  to  temper.  To  do  this  you 
first  coat  the  instrument  with  a  layer  of  wet 
salt  and  dry  it  on ;  this  will  prevent  any 
scaling;  bring  your  oil  or  water  near  to 
your  gas  flame.  If  the  instrument  is  small 
it  is  best  to  hold  the  burner  so  that  the 
flame  is  just  over  the  water,  for,  if  you  have 
the  flame  away  from  your  cooling  fluid,  in 
bringing  the  instrument  to  it  it  loses  some  of 
the  heat,  and  your  temper  will  not  be  as 
good.  Having  everything  in  readiness, 
heat  to  a  cherry  red  and  suddenly  plunge 
into  water.  Then  polish,  being  careful  not 
'  to  break  the  point,  which  is  very  brittle ; 
draw  the  temper  by  heating  quite  a  distance 


from  the  point,  using  a  small  flame,  watch- 
ing the  colors  carefully,  so  that  you  will 
have  a  straw  color  at  the  cutting  edge,  and 
blue  color  at  the  point  where  the  greatest 
strain  comes;  this  being  a  spring  temper 
will  lessen  the  liability  of  breakage. 

When  the  temper  is  drawn  sufficiently, 
plunge  into  cold  water  and  give  a  final 
polish,  which  is  easily  done  by  having 
leather  wheels  or  bufls,  five  or  six  inches  in 
diameter  mounted  on  the  lathe,  using  on 
them  a  combination  of  paraffin  and  emerr 
powder;  finish  with  crocus  or  rouge.  A 
great  deal  depends  upon  this  polish,  for  the 
finer  it  is,  the  easier  it  will  be  to  keep  the 
instrument  clean  and  in  an  aseptic  condi- 
tion.— Dr,  B.  C.  Boeseke,  in  Pacific  Medical 
Dental  OazeUe. 


Painless  Alveolotomy. 


A  method  attributed  to  Dr.  Black 
and  others  is  to  dry  the  gum,  and  then 
with  a  plugger  a  drop  of  carbolic  acid  is 
placed  directly  over  the  place  where 
the  apical  space  is  supposed  to  be, 
letting  it  rest  a  moment ;  then  commence 
removing  with  an  instrument  the  tissue. 
In  a  few  moments  apply  another  drop  of 
acid  and  remove  as  before,  repeating  this 
from  time  to  time,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
alveolar  process  can  be  penetrated,  and  with 
a  bur  drill  make  the  entrance  direct  to  the 
apex  of  the  root. 


Spreading  Gold  in  Filling. 


Dr.  E.  A.  Boyce,  Chicago,  speaks  with 
force  and  reason  in  favor  of  round-faced 
instruments  for  spreading  gold.  He  says  a 
flat-faced  iastrument  will  not  spread,  and 
describes  his  favorite  instrument,  the  face 
of  which  represents  the  arc  of  a  circle, 
fashioned  very  much  like  a  pestle.  This 
leads  to  the  suggestion  that  from  round- 
headed  burs  suitable  instruments  may  be 
constructed. 
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Professional  Recruits. 


What  Dr.  TafL  writes  we  always  read 
with  interest.  His  experieDce  and  stand- 
ing in  the  profession  entitle  his  opinions  to 
much  consideration.  But  we  cannot  but  be 
a  little  amused  at  his  schemes  for  providing 
homes  for  the  sixteen  hundred  annual  re- 
cruits to  dental  ranks,  with  an  increasing 
ratio.  It  will  be  seen  below  that  the  dear 
doctor  is  laying  hold  of  the  recently  acquired 
territory  for  homes  for  some  of  them,  and 
he  goes  to  foreign  fields  with  others,  while 
he  decimates  the  veterans  at  the  rate  of  480 
per  annum. 

There  is  no  doubting  the  fact  that  the 
multiplying  of  colleges  is  rapidly  multiply- 
ing the  ranks  of  the  profession.  With  the 
good  doctor's  figures,  we  will  have  to  ac- 
quire more  territory  before  many  years  to 
find  homes  for  our  recruits. 

There  is  a  sad  fact  in  his  editorial.  It  is 
that  many  of  these  recruits  are  going  out 
unfitted  for  professional  life. 


The  very  face  of  the  dear  doctor's  article 
shows  that  he  feels  that  the  profession  is 
being  overcrowded,  and  that,  too,  with 
many  who,  as  Sam  Jones  would  say,  are  not 
**fitten  to  be  fit."  There  are  only  two 
classes  that  will  agree  that  the  output  is  not 
too  great. 

Here  is  Dr.  Taft's  editorial  : 

By  referring  to  the  commencement  exer- 
cises of  forty  of  the  principal  dental  colleges 
of  the  country  for  the  present  year,  it  ap- 
pears that  there  have  been  1,620  graduates. 
This  will  make  quite  an  addition  to  the 
ranks  of  the  profession ;  whether  more  than 
enough  to  supply  the  demand,  is  a  question 
about  which  there  is  much  diversity  of 
opinion. 

There  are  very  few  who  now  enter  upon 
the  practice  of  dentistry  by  any  other  door 
than  through  our  colleges,  so  that  it  is  not  a 
difi^cult  matter  to  estimate  the  number  of 
annual  increase. 

There  are  now  not  over  24,000  reputable 
dentists  in  practice  in  this  country.  As  to 
whether  the  new  recruits  are  more  than 
sufiScient  to  supply  the  demand,  three  or 
four  things  may  be  taken  into  account. 

1st.  The  death-rate  per  thousand.  Esti- 
mating this  at  twenty  per  thousand  per 
annum  gives  480.  It  is  probably  not  wide 
of  the  mark  to  estimate  that  a  number  equal 
to  this  will  withdraw  from  the  practice  of 
the  profession  per  annum  ;  this  for  various 
reasons.  Some  on  account  of  age,  others 
for  the  temptation  of  some  more  lucrative 
business,  others  from  manifest  unfitness, 
and  still  others  from  a  dislike  to  the  profes- 
sion. Now  these  influences  are  constantly 
operative  in  the  withdrawal  of  practitioners 
from  the  profession. 

Another  point  to  be  taken  into  account  is 
that  the  country's  population  is  constantly 
increasing,  and  on  that  account  increasing 
the  demand  for  the  service  of  the  dentist ; 
and  still  further,  if  our  country  is  to  receive 
new  additions  to  its  territory,  as  seems 
probable  now,  that  will   occasion  still  an 
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increased  demand.  The  probability  ia,  from 
present  indications,  tliEat  in  the  near  future 
the  population  of  the  country  will  be  in- 
creased by  many  millions,  by  the  acquisition 
of  new  territory  and  new  people.  It  is  true, 
doubtless,  that  such  increase  of  population 
will  not  make  a  corresponding  additional 
demand  for  dental  service;  yet  doubtless 
there  will  be  somewhat  of  increased  demand 
in  the  immediate  future,  and  it  will  increase 
rapidly  as  time  goes  on. 

Another  point  to  be  considered  is  that  the 
people  of  our  country,  and  in  all  civilized 
countries,  are  becoming  more  and  more 
intelligent  in  regard  to  the  value  of  good 
dental  service.  The  demand  for  such  ser- 
vice is  greater  now  than  ever  before,  and  is 
constantly  growing. 

Another  fact  which  should  not  be  over- 
looked is  that  there  is  constantly  more  or 
less  of  demand  for  dental  practitioners  in 
other  countries  than  our  own,  and  this  is 
every  year  drawing  quite  a  number  of  our 
best  practitioners  from  the  ranks  of  the 
profession.  When  all  these  things  are  taken 
into  account  it  does  not  seem  probable  that 
in  the  near  future  the  ranks  of  the  dental 
profession  will  be  overcrowded. 

The  people  are  now  demanding  better  ser- 
vice than  ever  before,  and  a  great  many  inef- 
ficients  are  dropping  out,  or  being  dropped 
out,  because  they  cannot  answer  the  demand 
for  a  better  quality  of  service. 

Calls  are  frequently  coming  for  dentists 
better  equipped  than  those  who  have  occu- 
pied places  up  to  the  present  time,  and  there 
are  many  places  that  have  no  dentists  within 
a  convenient  distance,  and  some  where  per- 
sons are  compelled  to  go  many  miles  for 
such  service. 

Now,  having  made  these  statements,  it  is 
proper  to  suggest  that  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  1,600  newly  introduced  dentists 
who  are  now  beginning  their  career  are 
poorly  equipped  and  will  hardly  be  able  to 
make  a  professional  success,  and  this  for  two 
or  three  reasons.     Some  persist  in  taking  an 


educational  course  in  dentistry  who  have  no 
natural  fitness  or  adaptation  for  it.  Another 
class  have  not  the  perseverance,  energy  or 
industry  to  accomplish  their  educational 
work  in  an  efficient  manner.  It  is  here 
suggested  that  these  facts  ought  to  be  a 
stimulus  to  all  our  schools  to  exercise  the 
utmost  discrimination  as  to  the  persons  thej 
admit  to  their  school,  selecting  and  encour- 
aging those  who  are  well  endowed,  rejecting 
those  in  whom  such  endowments  are  absent, 
and  exercising  great  caution  in'  regard  to 
those  who  are  in  an  uncertain  condition. 
Such  care  and  discrimination  would  result 
in  great  benefit  to  the  profession  and  im- 
mensely to  the  welfare  of  those  who  require 
the  service  of  the  dentist. 


Oral  Pathology  and  Practice. 

Mention  was  made  last  week  of  this  new 
book  by  Dr.  W.  C,  Barrett.  Since  then 
we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  going  carefully 
through  it,  and  we  are  better  prepared  to 
emphasize  the  good  impression  the  volume 
made  upon  us  at  first  glance.  It  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  book,  and  while  intended 
mainly  for  students,  will  be  of  great  value 
to  the  practitioner.  Dr.  Barrett's  own  style 
is  employed  in  its  arrangement.  The  sub. 
ject  matter  for  each  paragraph  is  well  de- 
fined in  heavy  face  type.  The  treatment 
of  each  subject  is  done  in  a  clear,  concise 
style — a  style  that  should  be  borrowed  by 
all  book-writers.  He  has  left  out  the  super- 
fluous. In  fact  the  book  of  twe  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  pages  treats  on  matter  that 
the  ordinary  writers  use  thousand  of  pages 
to  express  themselves  on.  This  is  one 
value  of  the  book  that  will  commend  it  to 
the  busy  practitioner.  In  this^  day  and  time 
why  should  we  have  to  look  through  a  bale 
of  straw  to  get  a  grain  of  wheat.  If  the 
kernels  were  presented,  in  all  ways,  without 
the  straw,  how  eagerly  they  would  be 
sought,  and  how  helpful  they  would  be. 
Before  man's  mind  was  taught  to  be  active 
and  quick,  a  writer  could  palm   off  a  vol- 
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ume  from  a  single  text  and  trust  to  the 
plodder  to  find  the  germs,  but  not  so  now. 
He  who  wishes  to  be  heard  must  speak  so 
as  to  be  heard. 

By  giving  the  contents  a  better  idea  of 
the  practical  value  of  the  work  can  be  had. 
There  are  sixty-five  chapters,  not  long  ones, 
embracing  the  following  subjects :  General 
Consideration  ;  Bacteriology,  Classification ; 
Fermentation  ;  Bacteriological  Pathology ; 
Septic  and  Aseptic  Conditions ;  Inflamma- 
tioD,  its  General  Characteristics;  Changes 
Attending  the  Inflammatory  Condition ; 
Further  Degenerative  Changes ;  The  Prod- 
ucts of  Inflammation;  Diseases  of  the 
Gums;  Stomatitis;  Treatment  of  Stoma- 
titis ;  Pharyngitis  and  Tonsillitis ;  Diseases 
of  the  Tongue;  Diseases  of  Dentition, 
Treatment;  Dental  Caries,  Treatment; 
Pulpitis  ;  Treatment  of  Inflammatory  Con- 
ditions of  the  Dental  Pulp ;  Pericementitis; 
Alveolar  Abscess,  Treatment,  Symptoma""- 
tology ;  Deposits  upon  the  Teeth ;  Pyor- 
rhea Alveolaris;  Facial  Neuralgias  and 
Paralysis ;  Sympathetic  Disturbances ;  Dis- 
eases of  the  Maxillary  Sinus,  Treatment; 
Diseases  of  the  Frontal  Sinus ;  Cysts  and 
their  Treatment ;  Tumors  and  Neoplasms ; 
Osteitis ;  Caries  of  Bone ;  Necrosis,  Treat- 
ment ;  Hypersensitive  Dentin,  Treatment ; 
Secondary  Dentin,  Pulp  Nodules  and  Cal- 
cifications ;  Hypercementosis ;  Discolored 
Teeth ;  Abrasions  ;  Pitted  and  Furrowed 
Teeth ;  Replantation  ;  Transplantation  ; 
Implantation;  Syphilis,  the  Primary  and 
Secondary  Stage;  Tertiary  and  Hereditary 
Syphilis ;  Syphilis  of  the  Mouth  and  Tongue; 
Physical  Diagnosis;  The  Oral  Tissues  in 
Diagnosis;  Wounds  and  Injuries,  Treat- 
ment; Excessive  Bleeding;  Fractures, 
Treatment ;  Dislocations  and  Sprains ; 
Shock,  Treatment. 


War  and  Dental  Oaries. 


A  writer  in  The  American  Dentai> 
Weekly  remarks  that  neurosis  disappears 
in  times  of  great  national  excitement;  there- 
fore, "  if  dental  caries  is  largely  the  result 
of  neurotic  influences,  as  many  believe,  we 
may  naturally  expect  a  temporary  suspen- 
sion of  the  ravages  of  decay  pending  the 
Hispano- American  war."  If  the  Americans 
are  nervous,  what  must  the  Spaniards  be  ? — 
British  Journal  Dental  Science. 

Why!  they  will  never  have  toothache 
again. 

Bepairing  a  Gold  Crown. 

Just  suppose  you  have  made  a  gold  crown 
and  in  finishing  you  go  through  the  shell, 
making  an  unsightly  hole.  If  you  under- 
take to  solder  this  the  chances  are  that  you 
will  have  three  or  four  holes  caused  by  the 
solder  melting  out  at  the  joints.  To  prevent 
this  trouble,  paint  the  crown  all  over  the 
outside  with  whiting  mixed  thin  except 
around  the  hole  which  you  wish  to  repair, 
fill  this  with  a  plug  made  from  gold- foil, 
touch  it  up  with  a  drop  of  borax  water,  and 
put  a  bit  of  gold  solder  inside ;  heat  it  with 
blow-pipe  and  success  will  be  the  result. — 
E.  A.  RandaU,  D.D.S.,  Truro,  N.  S.,  in 
Dominion  Dental  Journal. 


To  Make  a  Solution  of  a  Definite 

Percentage. 


A  philanthropist  of  a  neighboring  State 
has  offered  a  number  of  prizes  to  the  school 
children  of  his  town  who  take  the  best  care 
of  their  teeth  during  this  summer. — Mary- 
land Medical  Journal, 


Suppose  an  ounce  of  a  five  per  cent, 
solution  is  desired.  Multiply  the  number 
of  grains  (480)  in  an  ounce  b}'^  .05,  which 
will  give  24.00.  Thus  24  grains,  say  of 
carbolic  acid,  added  to  an  ounce  of  water, 
will  give  a  five  per  cent,  solution. 

Suppose  a  dram  of  a  four  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  cocain  is  wanted.  Multiply  the 
number  of  grains  (60)  in  a  dram  by  .04, 
which  will  give  2.40  (two  and  forty  one- 

hundredths)  of  a  grain.  This  added  to  a 
dram  of  water  will  give  a  four  per  cent, 
solution. 
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A  Method  of  Besuscitation  in  Ap- 
parent Death  from  Anesthetics. 


To  Retain  Rubber  Dam. 


Herzog  gives  the  results  of  some  experi- 
ments he  has  undertaken  on  animals  with 
the  view  of  testing  the  efficacy  of  Laborde's 
method  of  ''  rhythmical  traction  of  the 
tongue "  in  cases  of  apparent  death  from 
drowning  and  anesthetics.  Laborde  de- 
scribed his  method  at  the  Medical  Academy 

in  Paris  in  1892.  His  attention  was  first 
directed  to  the  question  by  observing  the 
good  results  which  he  obtained  in  the 
laboratory  on  narcotized  animals  by  rhyth- 
mical traction  of  the  tongue.  In  eight 
cases  of  drowning,  where  the  animal  was 
kept  under  water  for  three  and  a  half  min- 
utes, resuscitation  took  place  in  five  cases. 
In  Sylvester's  method  animals  cannot  be  re- 
vived after  one  and  a  half  minute's  sub- 
mersion. The  directions  for  the  use  of  La- 
borde's  method  are  as  follows:  Place  a 
piece  of  linen  around  the  tip  of  the  tongue, 
and  grasp  it  with  the  thumb  and  middle 
finger ;  now  pull  the  tongue  forward  with  a 
jerk,  and  then  relax  it  again ;  repeat  this 
maneuver  twenty  times  a  minute.  A  sense 
of  resistance  is  felt  in  the  tongue  before 
there  is  any  attempt  at  respiration.  Trac- 
tion should  be  continued  for  thirty  or  sixty 
minutes.  Herzog  experimented  on  dogs. 
He  administered  chloroform  till  the  respira- 
tion had  ceased  for  one  and  a  half  min- 
utes. He  found  that  Labrode's  method 
was  useless  in  cases  of  asphyxia  in  a  late 
stage  of  narcosis.  In  an  early  stage  of 
narcosis,  however,  Laborde's  method  is  dis- 
tinctly useful  when  associated  with  other 
forms  of  resuscitation.  Traction  on  the 
tongue  is  said  to  stimulate  the  centers  in 
the  medulla  ;  this  necessitates  an  increased 
blood  supply  to  the  part.  The  respiratory 
center  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  centers 
concerned  in  the  movements  of  the  tongue  ; 
the  beneficial  effect  would  therefore  act  on 
both. — Tinies  and  Begister, 


Dr.  D.  V.  Seacock,  of  Brockville,  Ont, 
stated  some  time  since  that : 

**  In  cases  where  it  is  difficult  to  apply 
the  rubber  dam  above  the  gum  tie  a  knot 
on  the  silk ;  this  will  aid  in  carrjing  it 
under  the  gum ;  a  double  knot  is  sometimes 
necessary. 

''  In  some  cases,  where  it  seems  alm'K 
impossible  to  either  hold  or  apply  the  dan 
to  lower  molars,  it  is  a  capital  plan  to  take 
fine  binding  wire,  double  once  or  twic^. 
twist  about  half  an  inch  at  the  doubled  eoi 
with  a  pair  of  pliers,  run  the  free  ends  each 
side  the  tooth,  to  be  enclosed  at  the  neck^ 
near  the  gum — ^always  from  the  lingual 
side — twist  the  ends  on  the  buccal  aspect  of 
the  tooth,  and  cut  off  the  wire  about  ball 
inch.  The  rubber  can  now  be  looped  over 
each  end  of  the  wire  and  held  secure.  Tbi< 
is  better  than  any  rubber-clamp  ever  in- 
vented for  some  difficult  cases,  as  there  i* 
scarcely  any  tooth  in  the  mouth,  no  matter 
where  situated,  if  the  wire  can  be  applied, 
but  the  rubber  can  be  put  on  by  usiog  it 
A  flattened  pin  is  also  very  useful  for  ap- 
plying the  dam  in  many  lower  teeth,  by 
slipping  it  between  the  teeth  till  the  dam  i^ 
secured  by  ligating. 

**To  prevent  rubber  from  slipping,  t^ry 
the  teeth,  well  and  apply  a  solution  of  sai: 
darac  varnish,  or  touch  the  necks  of  tLc 
teeth  with  powdered  resin.  This  will  ofte:: 
save  ligatures.  Rubber  dam  should  alwaj* 
be  touched  with  vaseline  before  applying 


Mrs.  Fadde  (faith-curist)  :   *  •  How  is  yojr 
grandfather  this  morning,  Bridget  ?  " 

Bridget:       "He  still    has    rheumati;i!- 
mighty  bad,  mum." 

"  You  mean  he  thinks  he  has  rheumati>iL 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  rheumatism/ 

**  Yes,  mum.'* 

A  few  days  later  : 

**And  does  your  grandfather  still  pei>i^' 
in  his  delusion  that  he  has  rheumatism?' 

**  No  mum ;  the  poor  man  thinks  now 
that  he  is  dead.  We  buried  him  yisterday. 
— Atlantic  Med.  Weekly. 
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ABSCESS  UPON  TEETH  WITH 
LIVING  PULPS. 


In  the  department  of  pathology  and  ther- 
apeutics Dr.  John  H.  Coyle,  of  the  Board 
of  Dental  Examiners  of  Georgia,  has  fre- 
quently asked  the  question,  ''What  is  the 
cause  of  alveolar  abscess?''  To  which  the 
answer  has  been  uniformly  given,  ''It  is 
the  result  of  the  death  of  the  pulp."  This 
is  largely  correct,  in  that  the  pericementitis, 
which  follows  the  death  of  the  pulp,  often 
terminates  in  abscess,  and  in  a  great  major- 
ity of  cases  may  be  set  down  as  the  cause 
of  the  disorder,  but  there  are  other  causes 
of.  alveolar  abscess,  and  upon  the  roots  of 
teeth,  whose  pulps  are  still  performing  their 
normal  functional  processes,  we  have  the 
testimony  of  men,  whose  professional  char- 
acter entitle  them  to  the  attention  of  the 
closest  students  of  pathology. 

In  his  usual  scholarly  style  Dr.  Edward 
C.  Kirk,  in  the  Cosmos  for  August,  has 
given  quite  an  interesting  article  on  this 
subject,  from  which  we  will  make  some 
extracts.  He  cites  several  recorded  cases, 
and  then  proceeds  to  differentiate  between 
these  and  those  other  dento-alveolar  ab- 
scesses which  have  their  origin  in  infection 
through  the  pulp  canal. 

Before  entering  upon  these  extracts  we 
will  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the 
theory  set  forth,  that  since  pathogenic  bac- 
teria cannot  reach  the  point  of  disturbance 
through  the  pulp-canal,  as  in  ordinary  ab- 
scesses, they  may  exist  in  the  blood  stream 
and  finding  a  place  of  least  resistance  of 
the  vital  potential  set  up  an  inflammatory 


process,  and  especially  when  the  gouty 
diatheses  prevails.  That  the  tissue  ele- 
ments of  the  dento-alveolar  articulation  are 
not  entirely  unlike  those  which  make  up 
the  structure  of  the  synovial  barsal,  and 
that  these  disorders  may  be  already  related 
to  the  gouty  arthrites.  That  the  abscess 
being  established,  the  pus  will  work  its  way 
to  the  surface  in  the  direction  of  least  re- 
sistance, and  that  the  point  of  discharge 
will  determine  the  name  by  which  it  will 
be  afterward  designated.  If  it  should  ap- 
pear on  the  gum  surface  opposite  the  root 
it  will  be  called  alveolar  abscess.  If  it 
should  find  its  way  along  the  root  and  dis- 
charge at  the  gingival  margin  it  will  be  one 
form  of  pyorrhea  alveolaris.  Now  we  have 
in  this  explanation  the  ethiology  (and  cer- 
tainly it  seems  to  be  the  most  credible 
theory)  of  that  peculiar  disorder  known  as 
gouty  pyorrhea  alveolaris.  A  deep  pus- 
bearing  pocket,  free  from  calcarious  de- 
posits, familiar  to  all  practitioners,  and 
would  have  been  properly  called  abscess, 
had  the  contents  of  a  pus  sac  found  its  way 
out  upon  the  surface  of  the  gum  instead  of 
along  the  root  to  the  gingivis.        , 

Dr.  Kirk  says :  "  Certain  features  clearly 
differentiate  this  form  of  abscess  from  dento- 
alveolar  abscess  caused  by  infection  of  the 
pericementum  via  the  pulp  canal.  First, 
it  is  found  upon  teeth  with  vital  pulps. 
Second,  its  location  may  be  in  any  por- 
tion of  the  pericementum,  while  in  the 
usual  form  the  seat  of  infection  is  almost 
invariably  the  apical  region.  Third,  it  is  a 
disease  found  only  in  patients  who  have 
reached  adult  life.     The  ordinary  form  of 
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dento-alveolar  absoees  may  be  found  in 
patients  of  all  ages.  Fourth,  it  is  almost 
invariably  found  associated  with  teeth  of 
hypercalcified  structure,  i.  e. ,  those  of  flinty 
hardness,  and  in  which  the  tubular  struc- 
ture of  the  dentine  has  undergone  that 
nutritive  change  which  tends  to  make  them 
translucent.  Ordinary  dento-alveolar  ab- 
scess is  found  in  teeth  of  all  grades  of 
structure.  Fifth,  abscess  upon  teeth  of 
vital  pulps  is  found  in  mouths  generally 
free  from  caries,  and  is  in  no  degree  de- 
pendent upon  caries  as  a  cause.  Ordinary 
dento-alveolar  abscess  is  usually  found  in 
mouths  where  caries  is  active,  and  the 
*  abscess  is  usually  dependent  upon  caries  as 
a  predisposing  cause.  It  will  be  seen  that 
we  will  have  to  deal  with  a  localized  necro- 
tic inflammatory  process,  in  which  the 
cause  of  the  inflammation  must  be  sought 
for  in  directions  other  than  those  which  give 
rise  to  infective  inflammation  through  the 
pulp  canal. 

''The  pathological  phenomena  involved  in 
abscess  of  the  apical  region,  caused  by 
infection  via  the  pulp  canal  are  so  clearly 
made  out  that  no  one  to-day  has  any  reason- 
able doubt  that  the  process  is  exclusively 
the  result  of  bacterial  infection.  In  fact, 
when  any  disease  process  is  said  to  be  the 
result  of  infection  by  micro-organisms,  we 
have  come  to  accept  the  statement  as  a  full 
and  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  phe- 
nomena manifested,  and  are  apt  to  overlook 
the  fact  that  such  an  explanation  is  merely 
the  bold  statement  of  the  terminal  facts  in 
a  complicated  intermediate  chain  of  cause 
and  eflect.  Having  admitted  that  an  inva- 
sion of  tissue  .by  certain  bacteria  may  lead 
to  an  inflammatory  reaction  upon  the  part 
of  that  tissue,  and  result  in  its  partial 
necrosis  and  suppuration,  we  may  ask  by 
what  means  do  bacteria  produce  such  a 
result?  Is  it  by  their  mechanical  presence? 
While  certain  disease  conditions  produced 
by  micro-organisms  seem  to  furnish  grounds 
for  such  belief,  the  evidence  is  not  sufficient 


to  warrant  the  theory  that  they  act  gen- 
erally as  mechanical  irritants. 

<'It  has,  however,  been  clearly  demon- 
strated that  in  their  vital  evolution  these 
minute  organisms  elaborate  toxic  substances 
which  in  some  instances  are  of  a  high  degree 
of  virulence.  That  these  toxisms,  if  pres- 
ent in  sufficient  amount  effect  a  total  func- 
tional paralysis  of  the  colular  elements  of  a 
tissue  and  cause  its  necrosis  and  subsequent 
disorganization.  It  is  then  largely  through 
the  toxic  character  of  their  waste  products 
(ptomaines)  that  they  produce  their  effect 
upon  living  tissue.  *  *  ju 
When  we  endeavor  to  explain  the  eti- 
ology of  abscess  of  the  pericementum  of 
vital  teeth,  as  a  result  of  infection  by  bac- 
teria the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  is  less 
obvious  because  the  possibility  of  access  of 
bacteria  or  their  ptomaines  via  the  pulp 
canal  is  eliminated  as  a  factor,  and  the 
modus  of  the  infection  must  be  sought  else- 
where. There  being  no  break  in  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  gingival  attachment  in  the 
cases  under  consideration,  we  naturally  con- 
sider the  vascular  circulation  of  the  tissue 
as  the  most  probable  means  of  entrance  for 
the  irritant  which  is  the  exciter  of  the  in- 
flammation in  question.  That  pathogenic 
bacteria  may  exist  in  the  blood  stream  and, 
meeting  a  locus  rninois  resisteniia  in  a  tissue, 
may  set  up  an  inflammatory  process  at  that 
point  is  a  well  established  pathological  fact, 
and  it  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  pericemental  abscess  may 
be  accounted  for  in  that  way.     *    *     * 

**  Broadly  considered,  any  inflammatory 
action  is  a  disturbance  of  the  normal  pro- 
cess of  nutrition,  and  this  is  true  of  both 
general  and  local  inflammations,  the  dis- 
turbance being  proportioned  to  the  intensity 
of  the  irritative  action.  Where  bacteria 
and  their  products  are  the  excitants  of 
inflammation,  their  effective  invasion  is  con- 
ditioned upon  the  vital  status  of  the  tissue 
concerned.  If  the  vital  resistance  of  the 
tissue  is  sufficiently  high  it  becomes  immune 
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and  bacterial  invaflion  is  impossible.  The 
vital  potential  of  a  tisBue  is  the  result  of 
the  sum  total  of  its  nutritive  processes  nor- 
maUy 'performed.  Any  interference  with 
the  normal  nutritive  process,  therefore, 
results  in  the  dimunition  of  the  vital  poten- 
tial of  a  tissue,  and  renders  it  liable  to 
invasion  by  bacteria  with  consequent  in- 
flammatory reaction.  A  disturbance  of 
normal  nutrition  resulting  in  lowered  vital 
resistance  is  therefore  a  precedent  condition 
to  effective  bacterial  invasion." 

Dr.  Kirk  here  goes  into  an  argument  to 
establish  the  analogy  between  the  condition 
here  under  consideration,  and  that  diathesis 
which  finds  its  manifestation  in  lesions  of 
synovial  membranes,  after  which  he  con- 
tinues : 

''  It  is  a  fixed  law  of  pathology  that  pus 
from  an  abscess  tends  to  find  its  exit  upon 
the  surface,  and  that  in  so  doing  it  follows 
the  line  of  least  resistance. 

"Whether  a  pericemental  abscess  shall 
find  its  exit  upon  the  gum  surface  or  at  the 
gingival  margin  is  practically  determined 
by  its  location  on  the  root,  which  in  turn 
determines  the  line  of  least  resistance.  And 
again,  whether  it  discharges  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  gum  or  at  the  gingival  margin, 
determines  the  name  by  which  the  inflam- 
matory process  shall  be  designated.  If  it 
should  find  exit  upoa  the  gum  surface,  it 
has  been  called  with  entire  justification 
'  pericemental  abscess,'  but  should  exit  of 
the  pus  occur  at  the  gingival  margin,  then 
we  have  a  pus  pocket  established  which 
shows  no  tendency  to  heal  spontantaneously 
and  by  infection  from  the  bacteria  of  the 
oral  fluids  becomes  a  chronic  suppurating 
surface,  and  is,  in  other  words,  pyorrhea 
alveolaris. 

**  The  writer  hopes  it  will  be  clearly  un- 
derstood that  the  etiological  explanation  of 
pyorrhea  alveolaris  here  given  is  intended 
to  be  applied  only  to  the  special  form  of  the 
disease  here  described,  and  is  not  offered  as  a 
solution  of  the  causation  of  the  whole  group 


of  disorders  characterized  by  a  flow  of  pus 
from  the  alveoli.    *    *    *    * 

"That  pericemental  abscess  is  a  topUc 
abscess  of  the  dente-alveolar  articulation  is 
the  view  accepted  by  the  writer  hereof,  and 
and  that  so-called  gouty  pyorrhea  and  peri- 
cemental abscess  are  but  the  local  expressions 
of  disorder  having  a  common  constitutional 
origin,  and  differing  in  clinical  expression 
merely  by  the  accident  of  position  is  also 
accepted.  Both  conditions  may  be  found 
upon  the  same  tooth,  and  both  are  amenable 
to  a  constitutional  treatment,  which  will  suc- 
cessfully eliminate  toxins  from  the  blood, 
and  improved  nutrition.  Local  treatment 
is  simply  palliative,  and  success  can  only  be 
hoped  for  when  both  local  and  constitutional 
measures  are  conjointly  applied. 

"  The  close  agreement  of  the  pathological 
phenomena  as  between  gouty  arthbritis  and 
this  form  of  pericemental  abscess  is  striking, 
for  when  minutely  studied  all  of  the  phe- 
nomena attendant  upon  a  gouty  arthritis 
and  the  conditions  under  consideration  are 
quite  parallel,  even  to  the  resorption  of  the 
articular  surfaces  of  the  bones,  which  finds 
its  analogous  in  the  apical  and  lateral  erosions 
so  often  noted  upon  the  roots  of  teeth,  the 
seat  of  this  form  of  pyrorhea.'' 

D.  D.  Atkinson. 


To  Bemove  Bust  from  Instru- 
ments. 


Dip  them  into  fatty  oil  and  after  a  few 
days  rub  them  off  with  a  cloth  moistened 
with  ammonia;  should  still  any  rust  remain, 
wash  with  diluted  muriatic  acid  and  polish 
with  fine  rotten-stone. — Dr.  Wm.  Lombar- 
dinOf  Berlin. 

Burnishing  Teeth  for  Sensitive- 
ness. 


Dr.  Holt,  of  Goldsboro,  North  Carolina, 
recommends  this  practice  very  highly  for 
sensitiveness  at  the  cervical  portion  of  the 
teeth :  Dry  the  tooth,  heat  the  burnisher 
quite  hot  and  burnish  the  sensitive  part. 
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MIXING  CEMENTS. 


OXYCHLORTOE   OF    ZINC. 

To  sufficient  liquid  add  about  an  equal 
amount  of  powder.  Work  small  portions 
of  powder  into  a  soft  cream  with  a  stiff 
spatula,  gradually  adding  more  powder  till 
it  is  all  mixed,  carefully  mixing  each  part 
smooth  before  adding  more  powder,  until  a 
decidedly  putty-like  consistence  is  obtained. 
It  should  not  be  kneaded.  If  used  for 
lining  the  cavity,  place  in  position  with  the 
point  of  the  spatula  and  press  into  position 
with  pellets  of  cotton-wool,  taking  care  not 
to  let  the  fibers  of  the  wool  be  entangled  in 
the  mass  as  it  is  setting.  It  should  be  in- 
troduced in  small  portions. 

OXYSULPHATE    OF   ZINC. 

Oxysulphate  should  be  mixed  to  little 
more  than  a  milky  consistence,  never 
thicker  than  ordinary  cream  when  used  for 
pulp  capping.  It  should  then  be  worked  with 
the  spatula  until  it  begins  to  give  the  least 
perceptible  evidence  of  thickening,  when  it 
should  be  taken  on  the  end  of  a  spatula  and 
placed  accurately  in  position  by  being 
pushed  off  by  a  moderately  fine  probe.  It 
should  not  be  worked  after  it  ceases  to  flow 
under  this  instrumentation  comparatively 
easily,  or  a  very  small  pellet  of  cotton 
dipped  in  it  directly  it  is  mixed,  and  placed 
accurately  in  position,  being  readily  secured 
in  place  by  touching  the  edges  with  small 
smooth-ended  instrument,  or  it  may  be 
taken  up  when  just  mixed  on  a  spoon  ex- 
cavator, and  if  the  convex  part  be  placed 
next  the  pulp,  the  fluid  will  readily  flow  off 
the  instrument  wherever  wanted.  This 
takes  five  to  fifteen  minutes  to  set  hard. 

PHOSPHATE  OF  ZINC. 

A  portion  of  fluid  should  be  poured  on 
the  slab  and  more  than  suflicient  powder 
poured  out  near  it.  A  bulk  of  powder 
about  equal  to  bulk  of  fluid  should  then  be 
mixed  with  the  fluid  gradually  but  quickly. 
This  should  make  the  mixture  of  a  thick 
creamy    consistence,    then    a    little  more 


powder  should  be  added  and  quickly  and 
forcibly  made  into  a  mass  by  thorough 
working  with  spatula.  The  mass  should  be 
of  putty-like  consistence,  though  some  vari- 
eties are  directed  to  be  made  stiff.  The 
mass  should  then  be  scraped  up  on  a  spat- 
ula and  taken  from  it  by  the  thumb  and 
forefinger.  A  good  zinc  phosphate  requires 
considerable  force  to  take  it  from  spatula. 
It  should  then  be  kneaded,  not  rolled,  by 
two  or  three  gentle  motions  of  thumb  and 
forefinger.  The  warmth  of  the  fingers 
makes  the  mass  slightly  more  plastic,  and 
kneading  produces  a  more  homogeneous 
mass.  This  should  be  now  rolled  into  an 
oval  and  elongated  form  for  filling.  It 
should  be  introduced  by  round  or  flat-ended 
pluggers,  the  pressure  to  condense  it  being 
on  the  face  of  the  material ;  if  instruments 
be  touched  on  an  oil  pad  it  will  prevent  the 
osteo  sticking  to  them  and  so  being  liable 
to  drag.  Superfluous  portions  should  be 
worked  so  as  to  overhang  or  be  cut  off  by 
the  margins  of  the  cavity,  so  that  they  will 
break  off  sharp  leaving  a  clear  edge  to  the 
filling  at  the  cavity  walls.  This  gives  a 
harder  surface  to  the  filling  than  if  cut 
down  with  emery  discs. — Mr,  Halliday  in 
Dental  Record, 


Temporary  Plates. 

In  the  construction  of  such  dentures,  it 
does  well  to  take  the  impression  immediately 
after  the  teeth  are  extracted,  cast  the  model, 
deepen  the  impression  of  the  tooth  sockets, 
and  allow  the  necks  of  the  artificial  teeth  to 
enter  them.  Some  use  continuous  gum 
teeth  for  this  purpose. 

An  excellent  method,  where  only  the  front 

teeth  are  to  be  replaced,  is  to  press  a  piece 

of  soft  compound  against  the  anterior   part 

of  the  palate  extending  to  the  ridge,  and  set 
the  teetb  in  position  in  the  mouth,  fit  this, 
intact,  to  the  model,  deepening  the  sockets 
to  accommodate  the  necks  of  the  teeth,  wax 
the  teeth  in  position  from  labial  surface,  re- 
move the  compound  and  adapt  the  base 
plate. 
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BEPAIBING  PLATES. 


Dr.  R.  Ottolengui,  in  the  Dental  CbfTiuM, 
gives  his  method  for  repairing  plates.  He 
says: 

*'  My  practice  for  a  long  time,  when  re- 
pairing  extensive  fractures,  especially  along 
the  median  line,  has  been  to  remove  the  old 
rubber  entfrely  and  replace  it  with  new. 
This  practically  is  reproducing  a  plate,  ex- 
cept that  the  old  teeth  are  utilized.  The 
method  is  as  follows  : 

**  The  edges  of  the  fracture  are  brought 
tightly  together  and  firmly  held  by  drilling 
holes  on  each  side  of  the  break  and  tying 
with  linen  thread.  A  model  is  then  made 
ot  the  palatal  surface,  the  plaster  being  used 
thin  enough  to  assure  a  sharp  impression. 
The  plate  is  not  oiled  or  soaped,  but  should 
be  wet  so  that  the  plaster  will  flow  accurately. 
This  model  is  trimmed  so  that  it  is  no  larger 
than  the  circumference  of  the  plate  itself. 
It  is  set  upon  a  piece  of  glass,  and,  being 
thoroughly  soaped,  plaster  is  built  up  against 
the  model  and  external  surfaces  of  the  teeth, 
up  to  and  even  with  the  masticating  edges. 
When  set  this  rim  is  trimmed  smooth,  and 
a  third  layer  of  plaster  is  poured  over  the 
lingual  surface  of  the  plate,  extending  over 
the  exposed  cutting-edges  of  the  teeth  and 
slightly  lapping  upon  the  rim  of  plaster 
which  was  poured  secondarily.  When  this 
in  turn  has  set,  it  is  pried  ofi' carefully ;  next 
the  outer  rim  is  cut  along  the  median  line 
with  a  knife,  until  it  can  be  separated  in  two 
pieces.  Lastly  the  threads  which  hold  the 
plate  together  are  cut,  and  the  plate  itself 
carefully  removed  from  the  model.  The 
teeth  are  now  to  be  taken  from  the  old  rub- 
ber, thoroughly  cleansed,  and  returned  to 
their  places  in  the  rims,  which  are  to  be  set 
in  position  against  the  model.  Enough  wax 
is  run  in  to  hold  the  teeth  and  models  to- 
gether, but  no  attempt  is  made  to  **  wax  up" 
the  piece  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the 
term.  These  models  with  the  teeth  in  place 
are  then  flasked  in  the  lower  half  of  the 


flask.  When  the  surrounding  plaster  shall 
have  set,  the  third  part  of  the  mold  is  placed 
in  position  and  the  upper  ring  ef  the  flask 
put  on,  when  plaster  is  poured  around  it. 
Thus  when  the  flask  is  opened  we  have  a 
mold  for  our  new  plate  which  was  really  an 
impression  of  the  old,  and  consequently 
the  new  plate  will  be  reasonably  like  the 
others. 

''It  may  be  well  to  mention  here  that 
when  it  is  known  that  the  patient  is  apt  to 
again  break  the  plate  along  the  median  line, 
a  precaution  against  this  should  be  taken. 
To  accomplish  this  a  duplicate  outer  rim 
should'be  made  before  taking  the  teeth  ofl*  of 
the  rubber,  and  this  rim  should  be  removed 
in  three  pieces,  so  that  one  piece  holding 
the  four  incisors  (or  the  two  central  blocks 
where  gum  blocks  are  used)  should  be  in  one 
piece.  A  stout  platinum  wire  should  be  bent 
so  as  to  touch  the  pins  of  all  the  teeth, 
and  when  waxed  against  them  the  teeth 
should  be  invested  and  the  platinum  bar 
soldered  direct  to  the  pins  of  the  teeth.  Thus 
the  incisors  will  be  united,  but  will  still  as- 
sume proper  position  in  the  mold,  and  this 
bar  will  supply  sufficient  strength  to  prevent 
recurrence  of  fracture,  whereas  any  bar  of 
metal  placed  in  the  rubber  and  not  attached 
to  the  teeth  weakens  rather  than  strengthens 
the  plate." 

Reflex  Neurosis  from  Calciflcation 

of  the  Pulp. 


The  many  puzzling  pains  encountered  by 
the  dental  surgeon,  due  to  reflex  neurosis, 
makes  all  such  cases  of  special  interest. 
Dr.  H.  C.  Register  says  he  had  an  inter- 
esting case  that  commenced  over  two  years 
ago, — a  lady  who,  after  being  under  the 
care  of  a  physician  for  perhaps  two  or  three 
weeks,  suffered  very  intensely  with  neu- 
ralgic pains  through  the  base  or  occipital 
portion  of  the  cranium  and  through  her 
eyes.  Getting  no  relief,  she  concluded  that 
she  would  have  me  examine  her  teeth.  On 
careful  examination,  I  found  the  first  bicus- 
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pid  gave  some  response  to  a  very  hot  blast 
of  air,  but  could  get  no  response  from  any 
of  the  other  teeth  by  tapping,  by  cold 
water,  or  by  any  of  the  tests  I  used,  with 
the  exception  of  the  blast  of  hot  air.  That 
gaye  me  the  impression  that  there  was 
something  unusual  the  matter  with  the  first 
bicuspid.  I  concluded  to  go  into  the  pulp, 
and  I  found  that  it  was  affected  with  calci- 
fication. It  was  the  only  positive  condition 
of  granular  calcification  of  the  pulp  that  I 
have  ever  had  in  my  practice.  In  breaking 
up  the  remainder  of  the  pulp,  it  was  ex- 
tremely painful,  but  ultimately  I  did  suc- 
ceed in  doing  it,  to  her  entire  relief.  The 
pain  in  her  head  discontinued,  and  she  was 
a  well  woman,  and  continued  so  until  about 
two  months  ago,  when  she  said  the  same 
pain  was  reappearing,  more  markedly  in 
her  eyes  than  anywhere  else.  I  found  by 
tapping  the  second  bicuspid  that  a  little 
soreness  was  present,  and  upon  entering  it 
I  found  complete  calcification  of  the  pulp. 
I  cut  until  I  was  afraid  I  would  go  into  the 
cementum  and  alveolus.  I  did  reach  nearly 
the  apex,  and  there  I  found  an  infinitesimal 
portion  of  pulp  matter  which  was  exquis- 
itely sensitive,  so  that  it  was  with  great 
effort  that  I  succeeded  in  destroying  it. 


GingivitiB  and  Its  Relation  to 
Crown-Work. 


Gold  in  the  mouth  becomes  charged  ^ith 
electricity  when  the  metal  rests  upon  gum- 
tissue  ;  like  a  plate,  no  harm  is  done  when 
only  small  portions  rest  upon  the  gums  or 
under  the  gums,  that  portion  receives  the 
amount  of  heat  and  electricity  that  is  re- 
ceived upon  the  whole  surface.  I  know 
from  experience  that  hot  water  alone  pro- 
duces severe  pain  on  the  sensitive  dentine 
below  the  gum  line.  That  coffee  increases 
the  current  from  the  effects  of  the  carbon 
in  the  coffee  acting  upon  the  saliva.  I  find 
that  bridges  are  worse  than  single  crowns, 
having  more  gold  surface  to    gather  the 


electricity.  Bear  in  mind  that  in  phyeics 
intense  heat  can  be  produced  by  electricitj. 
In  animal  life  the  range  is  between  freez- 
ing and  100.3 — 4^  above.  Cataphoresis 
teaches  that  intense  currents  destroy  gum 
tissue ;  feeble  currents,  for  a  long  period, 
produce  like  effects  on  organized  bodies.  It 
is  a  natural  law  that  gold  terminating  in  a 
band  under  the  gum  causes  an  abnormal 
condition,  as  seen  in  connection  with  crown- 
work.  Perfection  in  fitting  cannot  set  this 
law  aside.  As  a  remedy  for  sensitiveness 
of  dentine,  silver  is  the  most  effectual  I 
have  used.  Shortening  the  band,  so  as  not 
to  extend  beneath  the  gum,  is  usually  a 
remedy  for  inflammation. 

With  the  above  explanation,  aided  by 
evolution  in  practice,  with  a  better  general 
understanding  of  oral  electricity,  I  will  try 
to  make  plain  why  gold  fillings  are  not  com- 
patible with  dentin  in  teeth  of  children, 
or  in  deep-seated  cavities  where  the  tissue 
is  a  conductor,  without  an  insulating  lining. 
As  above  stated,  gold  worn  in  the  mouth 
becomes  the  positive  plate,  or  pole,  of  a 
battery.  During  mastication  or  mingling 
of  positive  and  negative  elements  with 
saliva,  gold  crowns  are  highly  charged,  and 
the  current  passes  into  the  gum-tissue  when 
the  band  extends  under  the  gums.  That  is, 
the  gold  in  contact  becomes  an  electrode. 
To  carry  out  the  correspondence,  every  gold 
filling  at  a  point  nearest  the  pulp,  or  any 
part  of  the  walls  of  the  cavity  which  may 
be  the  best  conductor,  is  an  electrode. 
Where  the  dentin  is  normal,  or  when  the 
dentin  has  been  protected  so  as  to  insulate 
the  current,  no  harm  follows.  Where  the 
current  continues,  dissolution  of  the  lime 
salt  is  the  result,  though  it  may  be  years  in 
doing  its  work.  To  relieve  pulp-irritation 
caused  from  thermal  changes,  I  have  re- 
moved large  gold  filling  which  was  done  by 
different  operators,  and  had  given  no 
trouble,  nor  did  they  show  indication  of 
leakage,  and  found  the  dentin  covering  the 
pulp  decalcified,  a  nice  organic  conductor. 
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The  same  principle  is  active  when  children's 
teeth  are  filled  before  becoming  dense 
enough  to  insulate  the  thermal  changes ;  in 
this  case  all  of  the  cavity  walls  are  soft- 
ened.— Dr.  8.  B.  Palmer  in  Dominimi  Jour- 
nal. 


Filling  Boots. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Barrett  says:  "No  root  was 
ever  yet  in  proper  condition  for  filling  when 
it  was  damp,  and  that  if  the  tissues  above 
the  foramen  are  yet  breaking  down,  there 
will  be  serum  about  the  apex,  and  this  will 
find  its  way  into  the  canal  and  make  it  damp 
at  the  extremity.  The  presence  of  moisture 
can  best  be  determined  by  thrusting  a  smooth 
broach  to  the  apex,  withdrawing  it  and 
quickly  wiping  it  upon  the  rubber  dam.  If 
it  is  not  entirely  dry,  the  traces  may  be  seen 
upon  the  rubber. 

"  Perhaps  the  best  dryer  for  root-canals  is 
hot  air.  If  a  common  valveless  chip-blower 
be  exhausted  of  air  by  pressure  upon  the 
bulb,  and  the  point  be  held  just  above  the 
flame  of  a  gas  burner  or  alcohol  lamp,  it 
may  be  filled  with  air  as  hot  as  desired.  If 
now  the  point  be  placed  in  the  cavity,  a  cur- 
rent of  air  so  hot  that  a  few  blasts  will  raise 
the  temperature  of  the  whole  tooth  above 
the  point  of  comfort  may  be  injected.  This 
will  dessicate  it  completely.  If  the  root  is  to 
be  filled  with  chloro-percha,  it  should  now 
be  well  drenched  with  eucalyptus  and  the 
hot-air  current  again  directed  upon  it,  until 
the  volatile  parts  are  driven  off  and  the 
rem^y  caused  to  penetrate  well  into  the 
dental  tubuli. 

"  The  eucalyptus  is  a  partial  solvent  for  the 
gutta-percha,  and  the  latter  very  readily 
flows  wh^re  the  former  has  penetrated. 
6ntta-per(ba  points  may  then  be  driven  into 
the  canal  until  it  is  full,  and  the  dentist  will 
have  the  satnfaction  of  knowing  that  every 
point  has  beeL  occupied  by  the  root  filling. 
Of  course  due  care  must  be  exercised  to 
avoid  crowding  he  filling  through  an  open 
foramen. 


Treating  Mummified  Pulps. 

Some  time  ago  Dr.  Younger,  of  San 
Francisco,  gave  the  following : 

''  First  sterilize  the  whole  contents  of  the 
pulp  chamber  and  canal  with  a  solution  of 
carbolic  acid.  Do  not  attempt  extirpation 
until  this  is  done.  Plenty  of  time,  too, 
shoiild  be  taken  for  this,  as  it  is  very  im- 
portant. If  necessary  employ  two  or  three 
sittings  at  this  task.  Having  thoroughly 
sterilized  the  tooth  and  its  contents,  pro- 
ceed to  break  up  the  connection  of  the  pulp 
at  the  apex,  and  take  it  out  bodily  as  near 
as  possible.  If  any  symptoms  of  necrosis 
are  present,  do  away  with  all  trouble  by 
the  use  of  lactic  acid,  which  acts  as  a  sol- 
vent of  the  sequestra.  Sulphuric  acid  is 
entirely  too  strong  to  use  in  the  treatment 
of  teeth  in  this  connection.  After  having 
rid  the  tooth  of  the  offensive  pulp,  fill  the 
canal  with  cotton  saturated  with  a  weak 
solution  of  carbolic  acid  and  dismiss  the 
patient  for  the  time.'' 


Artificial  Teeth  an  Evil. 


The  following  paragraph  we  take  from 
the  Brit.  Jnl,  DenU.  Science.  It  is  a  strange 
assertion,  and  stranger  still,  it  appears  to  be 
indorsed  by  that  journal : 

"  It  is  affirmed  that  the  dentist's  minis- 
trations are  not  an  unmixed  benefit  in  that 
the  presence  of  a  powerful  mechanical  cut- 
ting and  chewing  apparatus  in  elderly 
mouths  is  very  apt  to  lead  to  the  eating  of 
too  much  and  unsuitable  food.  More  meat, 
for  instance,  will  be  taken  than  would  be 
the  case  had  it  to  be  masticated  with  worn 
er  defective  teeth  or  toothless  gums.  The 
teeth  are  those  of  early  youth,  the  stomach 
may  be  fifty,  sixty,  or  seventy  years  old, 
and  there  is  thus  a  lack  of  balance  which 
must  lead  to  trouble.     The  stomach  should 

also  be  renewed,  and  that  would  lead  to  the 
necessity  for  the  renewal  of  some  other 
vital  organ  ;  in  short,  there  would  have  to 
be  an  entire  rebuilding  upon  modern  and 
scientific  principles." 
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Treatment  of  Pyorrhea  Alveolaris. 


Dr.  A.  W.  Harlan,  in  a  paper  read  be- 
fore the  N.  Y.  Odontological  Society,  and 
published  in  the  Co$moB,  gives  his  treatment 
of  pyorrhea  ai  follows : 

'*Bemove  deposits  and  necrosed  bone 
thoroughly,  and  then  inject  the  pouches  or 
pockets  with,  first,  for  one  week,  a  bichlorid 
solution,  one  to  one  thousand,  made  with 
hydrogen  perozid,  say  one  grain  to  two 
ounces  of  the  peroxid,  and  five  grains  of 
tartaric  acid.  Later  I  use  at  first  a  strong 
solution  of  trichloracetic  acid  for  two  or 
three  visits,  about  five  to  eight  per  cent,  in 
distilled  water.  When  I  find  that  the  case 
is  doing  well,  say  at  the  end  of  two  or  three 
weeks,  I  begin  to  use  about  a  five  per  cent, 
solution  of  alumnol,  in  water,  to  which  is 
added  about  three  per  cent,  of  resorcin. 

**I  usually  flavor  this  with  oil  of  winter- 
green  to  render  it  pleasant  to  the  taste  (any 
other  oil  will  do).  I  inject  this  every  other 
day  or  every  third  day,  until  the  pockets 
are  closed  with  a  new  growth.  Where  there 
is  no  necrosis  of  the  process  I  use  the  zinc 
iodid  solutions,  one  to  three  per  cent,  in 
distilled  water.  The  patient  must  use, 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  treatment, 
either  a  hydronaphthol  wash  or  boroglyc- 
erol  mouth- wash  from  five  to  ten  times 
daily. 

The  hydronaphthol  wash  is  made  as  fol- 
lows: 

Hydronaphthol gr.  xx. 

Alcohol oz.    iii. 

Oil  cassia min.  iii. 

Water  distilled oz.    xx.  M 

S. — Dilute  with  water  if  necessary. 
Or  a  boro-glycerol  wash,  one  ounce  to  twenty 
of  distilled  water.  Frequent  massage  of 
the  gums  is  recommended.  Loose  teeth  are 
banded  with  pure  silver,  or  silver  ninety- 
five  parts  and  gold  five  parts.  Pure  water 
is  recommended,  and  frequent  bathing  is 
insisted  upon,  except  in  the  case  of  the  ex- 
tremely aged.     Personal  habits  of  modera- 


tion are  advised  in  all  things,  especially  in 
eating  and  drinking.  I  regard  a  perfect 
occlusion  as  important,  and  accomplish  this 
by  grinding  the  teeth  when  it  is  demanded. 

^'Any  intercurrent  constitutional  malady 
is  left  to  the  medical  adviser. 

''The  above  treatment,  if  persisted  io 
faithfully  for  three  months,  will  generally 
effect  a  cure.  K  it  does  not,  I  allow  the 
patient  to  go  for  a  month,  and  recommend 
and  give  the  case  a  second  period  of  this 
vigorous  treatment  for  another  three 
months.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  sub- 
ject will  appreciate  the  necessity  for  follow- 
ing your  directions,  and  with  his  co-opera- 
tion the  case  will  yield  gratifying  results." 


From  Centigrade  to  Fahrenheit. 


The  Dietetic  and  Hygienic  Gazette  for  Au- 
gust gives  the  following  rhyme,  which  may 
be  of  service  to  some  of  our  confrhres : 

From  Centigrade  to  FahroDheit, 

'Tis  eaty  to  divine — 
Tou  ft  ret  must  use  arithmetic 

And  multiply  by  nine. 
The  answer  now  divide  by  five, 

And  then  you  have  in  view 
The  very  number  that  you  seek 

By  adding  thirty-two. 

From  Fahrenheit  to  Centigrade, 

However,  it  is  plain — 
You  first  must  take  the  thirty-two 

And  multiply  again ; 
But  this  time  only  by  the  five,' 

And  then  -you  draw  a  line 
Straight  up  and  down,  in  order  that 

You  may  divide  by  nine. 


Truing  Corundum  Wheels. 


To  true  up  a  jointing  or  other  c#rundum 
wheel,  take  a  straight-edged  piecf  of  sheet- 
iron  of  about  No.  22  gau^e,  anc  while  the 
moistened  wheel  is  revolving  #n  the  lathe 
hold  the  straight  edge  of  the  iron  against 
the  face  to  be  trued  up.  A  few  moments 
only  are  required  to  obtain  A  surface  equal 
to  that  of  a  new  wheel. — /r,  J.  D.  Patter- 
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Subjects  for  Consideration. 


Extremes  in  theory  and  practice  are 
alike  hurtful,  and  hinder  progress  in  estab- 
lishing  practice  on  a  correct  and  reliable 
basis. 

For  instance,  to  contend,  as  some  do, 
that  pyorrhea- alveolaris  always  commences 
at  the  apex  of  roots  of  teeth,  and  is  most 
<;ommon  with  persons  of  gouty  diathesis, 
and  must  be  treated  constitutionally,  renie- 
•dies  internal — a  theory  that  cannot  be  sus- 
tained and  will  not  hold  good  in  practice. 

Results  in  practice  are  the  surest  and  best 
teste  of  the  correctness  of  theory. 

To  advocate  the  theory  as  correct,  that 
the  disease  (pyorrhea)  is  incurable,  unless 
all  the  teeth  involved  are  extracted.  Cases 
are  treated  daily  and  cured  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  doubt  or  questioning  and  without 
the  extraction  of  a  tooth. 

To  advise  (some  do)  the  entire  removal  of 
the  cementum  to  apex  of  roots,  with  sharp 


scrapers,  as  essential  to  a  cure,  also  to  devi- 
talize and  extirpate  nerves  to  check  pro- 
gress of  the  disease  and  to  strengthen  and 
make  the  teeth  firm  in  sockets.  Fancy 
theory,  without  a  practical  feature  to  sus- 
tain, and  encourage  faith,  and  hope  for  good 
results. 

To  advise  the  removal  of  deposits  from 
two  teeth  only,  at  one  sitting,  embracing 
from  one  to  two  hours'  time,  then  to  wait 
several  days  and  treat  two  more  and  so  on, 
involving  a  period  of  some  weeks.  Deci- 
dedly a  prolonged  and  tedious  process,  and 
infliction  of  unnecessary  discomfort  to  pa- 
tient. Provided  smooth-edge  scalers  are 
used,  the  operation  of  removal  of  deposits, 
in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  when  the  dis- 
ease is  far  advanced  and  roots  well  coated 
with  deposits,  can  be  as  thoroughly  accom- 
plished at  one  sitting  of  two  or  three  hours, 
and  in  every  particular  as  satisfactory  re- 
sults obtained  as  if  three  or  six  months 
were  given  to  the  operation.  Tax  to  pa- 
tients on  any  line  of  treatment  should  be 
avoided  when  possible. 

To  advocate  the  cutting  of  grooves  in  the 
grinding  surface  of  teeth  and  imbed  gold 
bars,  secured  with  cement;  to  hold  teeth 
firm  in  sockets,  with  a  view  to  retaining  the 
teeth  and  effecting  a  cure.  Decidedly  a 
radically  extreme  feature  in  practice,  that 
does  not  promise  compensation  in  results 
equal  to  cost. 

To  proclaim,  as  has  been  done  from  high 
sources,  that  the  removal  of  deposits  from 
roots  of  teeth  in  treating  pyorrhea,  is  non- 
essential, as  from  another  high  source  it  has 
been  advised  that  the  disease  be  treated 
with  cautery,  **  burn  it  out  as  if  you  were 
treating  a  cancer  and  let  it  alone."  Erro- 
neous theory  and  extremely  severe  and  bad 
practice. 

To  iniect  cocain  in  the  gums,  as  some 

advise,  and  to  pack  the  pus  pockets  with 

.sundry    remedies   to    keep    out    microbes. 

Unreasonable  and  useless,  and  out  of  line 

for  best  results. 
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To  recommend  the  use  of  a  dozen  or 
more  remedies  as  necessary  in  treating  pyor* 
rhea.     The  custom  of  many  dentists. 

Two  or  three  judiciously  selected  reme- 
dies, rightly  applied,  are  ample  for  cure, 
after  removal  of  deposits. 

To  advocate,  as  has  been  done,  that  teeth 
can  be  strengthened  in  sockets  and  com- 
fortably retained  for  utility,  after  loss  of 
two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  alveolar  sup- 
port, and  that  the  gum  tissue  can  be  so 
treated  as  to  reunite  to  the  cementum  after 
the  peridental  membrane  has  been  destroyed 
by  the  disease. 

Experiment  to  determine  correctness  of 
such  theory,  and  universal  failure  of  suc- 
cess, I  am  sure,  will  be  the  result.  To  use 
sharp  edge  scalers,  or  scrapers,  for  removal 
of  pyorrhea  deposits. 

Bad  practice,  abusive  and  hurtful,  and  is 
often  the  cause  of  non-failure  of  cure. 

To  advocate  and  practice  use  of  rubber 
wheel,  pumice  and  water  in  cleansing  teeth 
for  a  patient,  often  involving  more  than  an 
hour's  time. 

Great  loss  of  time  and  no  extra  advan- 
tage. With  a  suitable  tooth-brush,  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  and  pulverized  pumice  or 
silex,  the  operation  of  cleansing  can  be  as 
thoroughly  accomplished  in  five  minutes 
time,  and  no  injury  whatever  to  the  teeth. 

To  condemn  (many  do)  the  use  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  create  prejudice.  Like- 
wise, nitrate  silver. 

Rightly  and  reasonably  applied,  both  are 
harmless  and  are  most  excellent  remedies, 
producing  desired  results  under  some  cir- 
cumstances. 

Plain,  practical  common-sense  practice  is 
the  only  line  of  action  for  true  progress, 
and  is  the  safest  and  best  action  for  the 
preservation  of  the  natural  teeth  and  gums 
in  a  normal  state  (comparatively),  and  upon 
success  on  such  a  line  hinges  truly  the  true 
science  of  dentistry.  Therefore  it  behooves 
us  to  give  thought  and  just  consideration  to 
extremes   in   theory  and  practice,  and  fight 


against  error  as  it  presents,  and  try  to  keep 
in  the  channel  of  true  conservatism,  in 
theory  and  practice,  for  preservation  of 
teeth,  that  others  in  following  the  line  we 
blaze  and  travel  may  not  go  wrong  and 
wreck,  and  feel  that  they  have  just  cause 
for  grievance  and  censure. 

B.  F.  Arrington. 


Pulp  Putrescent— To  Avoid  Perice- 
mental Trouble  in  Removing. 


To  avoid  pericementitis,  abscess,  etc.,  io 
the  removal  of  putrescent  pulps,  exclude 
absolutely  the  entrance  of  saliva,  use  clean 
instruments,  flood  cavity  with  some  good 
antiseptic,  and  at  first  sitting  remove  all  of 
the  pulp  possible  without  letting  any  of  the 
matter  or  the  end  of  the  broach  pass  beyond 
the  apex.  The  patient  should  be  told  to- 
give  notice  on  first  sign  of  sensation,  as  the 
main  point  is  to  avoid,  under  all  circum- 
stances, the  passage  of  anything  into  the 
tissues  beyond  the  end  of  the  root.  This 
done,  follow  with  loose  dressing  of  campho- 
phenique  containing  about  ten  per  cent,  of 
aristol.  If  a  second  dressing  be  necessary, 
use  oil  of  carria  with  aristol  in  same  pro- 
portion  as  above.  Vapors  of  the  former  are 
less  likely  to  produce  irritation  than  those 
of  the  latter.  In  using  peroxide  of  hydro- 
gen, pyrozone,  or  natrium  and  kalium, 
care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  en- 
trance  to  canals  from  clogging,  else  the 
gases  set  free  may  pass  the  other  way  and 
carry  with  them  matter  beyond  the  apex, 
which  must  be  avoided. — Dr.  C.  Keyes,  Rio- 
de  JainerOy  Brazil. 


Changing  Cohesive  Gold  to  Non- 
Cohesive. 


Dr.  Black's  method  of  making  non- 
cohesive  gold,  is  to  place  a  book  of  gold  in 
a  drawer  in  which  there  is  placed  some  am- 
monia, on  a  piece  of  ootton,  if  preferred. 
An  open  box  or  vial  of  cylinders  will  also 
become  non*cohesive  in  the  same  way. 
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Tube  Tooth  Grown. 


Make  for  the  root  a  cap,  pierce  this  with 
a  post  loDg  enough  to  reach  to  the  end  of 
the  canal,  and  to  extend  the  length  of  the 
crown,  fasten  the  post  and  cap  with  a  little 
sticky  wax,  remove  and  solder  the  two  to- 
gether, place  the  pin  and  capin  position, 
select  a  tube  tooth  and  grind  to  fit  the  cap 
and  to  articulate  with  the  antagonist, 
remove  the  post  and  cap  and  attach  the 
crown  with  cement  or  with  sulphur  by  heat- 
ing the  pin,  coating  with  sulphur  and  press- 
ing the  crown  on.  After  the  crown  is 
fastened  to  the  post  it  can  be  ground  to  the 
circumference  of  the  cap.  A  crown  a  little 
larger  than  the  cap  will  allow  the  reduction 
of  size  by  grinding. 

ANOTHER  WAT. 

Band  the  root,  and  cement  the  post  in 
the  root,  grind  the  crown  to  fit  the  band, 
place  cement  in  the  band  and  in  the  crown, 
and  drive  the  crown  to  place.  This  plan 
facilitates  the  setting  of  the  post  by  giving 
free  access  to  it. 


Woolly  Asbestos  as  an  Investment 

Material. 


To  Make  Pin  to  Exactly  Fit  the 

Root. 


.  Take  a  piece  of  pine  or  orange  wood  and 
whittle  it  as  near  the  shape  as  possible,  and 
drive  it  into  place  with  the  gold  plugging 
mallet;  then  remove  the  same  and  wrap 
around  it  a  thin  ribbon  of  platinum;  insert 
it  into  the  root  and  give  it  two  or  three  tape 
to  make  it  conform  exactly  to  the  shape  of 
the  stick;  then  remove  both  from  the  tooth, 
and  remove  the  stick'  from  the  platinum, 
which  leaves  a  core  which  may  be  filled  in 
with  any  hard  material,  such  as  clasp  metal, 
eighteen-carat  gold,  copper,  or  whatever  you 
choose,  being  careful  to  protect  the  outer 
surface  with  a  solution  of  whiting  to  prevent 
the  metal  flowing  on  the  outside.  This  gives 
a  dowel  or  pin  which  exactly  fits  the  root, 
and  upon  which  any  sort  of  crown  best  for 
the  case  can  be  built. — Dr,  F.  T.  Van  Woert, 
in  Dental  Cosmos. 


Woolly  asbestos  well  saturated  with 
water,  forma  an  investment  that  in  many 
cases  fully  replaces  the  usual  plaster  and 
sand,  with  the  advantages  that  it  is  more 
cleanly  to  handle,  does  not  run  into  the 
cracks  and  crevices  we  desire  to  fill  with 
solder,  and  there  is  no  waiting  for  it  to 
harden.  The  blow-pipe  flame  may  be  safely 
directed  upon  it  immediately.  The  pieces 
to  be  united,  held  together  with  hard  wax, 
may  be  imbedded  in  it  with  the  same  facil- 
ity as  in  plaster  and  sand.  Without  a  mo- 
ment's delay,  the  investment  may  be  dried 
out  and  the  wax  burned  off  with  the  blow- 
pipe, instead  of  chipping  it  away,  flux  and 
solder  applied,  and  the  soldering  completed 
in  less  time  than  is  usually  required  for 
plaster  and  sand  to  harden.  The  invest* 
ment  does  not  crack,  but  with  as  little  or 
even  less  mass  than  required  of  plaster  and 
sand  securely  holds  the  parts  together. 
Woolly  asbestos  is  not  expensive,  and  as  it 
can  be  used  over  again  repeatedly,  the  cost 
is  trifling.  With  a  little  practice  its  use 
may  with  advantage  be  extended  to  many 
cases  in  which  heretofore  plaster  has  been 
considered  essential. — International  Dental 
Journal, 


Fusible  Metal  Poured  in  Modelings 
Compound  Bite. 


For  articulating  bridge  pieces,  where  the 
bite  is  taken  in  modeling  compound,  it  can 
be  better  done  by  pouring  (he  bite  with 
fusible  metal.  Have  a  metal  that  melts  be- 
low 212 ;  melt  in  a  spoon  and  pour  in  the 
bite.  Even  for  any  other  articulation,  this 
is  good.  Enough  metal  to  fill  the  cusps  in 
the  bite  can  be  poured,  into  which,  after 
cooling,  small  nails  are  heated  and  pressed 
into  the  metal  tips,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
filling  done  with  plaster,  which  holds  around 
the  tacks  or  nails. 
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Soldering    Band-Attachments 
without   Investment. 


Some  years  ago  Dr.  Newkirk,  of  Chicago, 
gave  the  following  method,  which  we  think 
worth  repeating : 

Join  all  bands  in  the  making  with  high- 
grade  solder— 20  or  22  carat.  To  attach  a 
hook  or  a  tube  to  a  band,  first  hold  the 
latter  with  a  pair  of  moderately  thick  pliers 
at  the  point  of  union.  That  this  may  be 
kept  below  melting  point  and  from  danger 
of  unjointing,  place  a  little  flux  and  18 
<^arat  (or  lower)  solder  on  the  spot  where 
attachment  is  to  be  made,  and  melt  with  a 
fine  flame  of  the  blow-pipe.  If  a  bit  of 
tubing  is  to  be  placed,  take  a  piece  of  wire 
flix  or  eight  inches  long,  or  any  slender  in- 
strument the  point  of  which  will  fit  within, 
having  this  covered  with  a  thin  coating 
of  a  thin  mixture  of  whiting  (or  rouge) 
with  water,  to  prevent  a  flow  of  solder  in- 
side the  tube,  or  possible  sticking  to  the 
wire  or  point  which  we  are  to  use  as  a 
holder  in  making  the  attachment.  Now, 
with  a  reasonably  steady  hand,  holding  the 
band  as  before  with  pliers,  the  tube,  fluxed 
on  the  joint  side,  may  be  quickly  and  ac- 
curately fastened  to  the  band  over  a  email 
gas  flame;  a  piece  of  wire  may  be  at- 
tached in  the  same  manner,  leaving  it  long 
enough  to  serve  for  its  own  handle,  and 
cutting  off  to  proper  length  after  solder- 
ing, or  the  hook  may  be  held  with  jeweler's 
fine  pliers. 

Another  method,  and  a  good  one,  is  to 
punch  a  hole  in  the  band  just  large  enough 
for  the  close  insertion  of  the  end  of  the 
wire,  which  should  be  fluxed,  when  it  may 
be  securely  fastened  with  a  bit  of  solder 
This  is  an  excellent  way  to  attach  screws  of 
the  **  angle"  jack-screw  sort. 

Speaking  of  this  reminds  me  that  the  so- 
called  **  pipes"  of  the  **  angle  set"  are 
identical  with  those  kept  in  stock  by  the 
wholesale  jewelers  under  the  name  of  **  joint 
wire,"  in  three  or  more  sizes,  and  sold  at 


about  a  cent  an  inch,  German  silver.  The 
large  size  is  available  for  jack-screw  and 
traction  purposes,  with  No.  18  gauge  wire 
screws ;  the  smaller  for  use  in  connection 
with  spring  wire  for  rotating  teeth.  This 
"joint  wire"  is  also  available  for  tubular 
posts  in  crown- work — being  very  strong 
and  made  with  absolute  accuracy. 


To  Retard  or  Hasten  the  Setting 

of  Plaster. 


Dr.  Beacock,  of  Canada,  says:  **To 
delay  the  setting  of  plaster  of  paris  use  a 
little  vinegar;  borax  will  also  retard  it? 
setting.  Sugar,  salt  and  sulphate  of  pot- 
ash will  materially  hasten  the  setting,  as 
well  as  harden  it ;  marshmallow  toughen^ 
it.  Marble-dust,  mixed  with  plaster,  pre- 
vents its  expansion,  makes  it  stronger  and 
better  able  to  withstand  heavy  pressure, 
especially  good  for  celluloid  work." 


Testing  Volcanizers. 


By  means  of  a  small  force-pump  that  vrili 
drive  water  through  a  small  tube  into  a 
vulcanizer,  this  can  be  tested  to  four  or  five 
times  tha  pressure  it  usually,  undergoes  in 
use.  The  water  test  involves  no  danger 
whatever ;  a  small  hydraulic  force-pump 
can  be  made  at  a  few  dollars  cost  by  any  in- 
telligent mechanic.  Any  pressure-gauge 
can  be  adapted,  and  the  appliance  is  alway^ 
ready  for  use. — Dr.  Wm,  Dunn,  Florence, 
Italy, 

Treating  Sensitive  Dentine. 


In  sensitive  dentine,  when  patients  are 
extremely  timid.  Dr.  Bogue  dips  a  pledget 
of  cotton  into  carbolic  acid,  and  then  into 
powdered  cocaine,  and  places  it  into  the 
cavity.  This,  he  says,  will  obtund  the  sen- 
sibility enough  to  use  granulated  chloride 
of  zinc,  with  little  or  no  pain.  In  ninety 
seconds  the  insensibility  of  the  cavity  i? 
complete. 
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THE  BBOONSTRUOTION  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  ABM7 
FROM  A  DENTAL  STAND- 
POINT. 


BY  CHABI.es  C.  STANLEY,  D.D.S., 
Columbia,  S.  C. 


Dental  fturgerj  should  certainly  play  a 
most  important  part  in  the  reconstruction 
of  the  future  standing  army  of  this  nation, 
and  our  government  should  be  the  first 
nation  to  adopt  dental  surgery  as  a  feature 
of  the  army  medical  service,  for  in  this,  as 
in  no  other  country  has  the  science  of  den- 
tistry reached  such  a  high  state  of  perfec- 
tion. 

It  is  thought  that  in  the  formation  of  the 
new  standing  army  the  volunteer  forces 
will  be  called  upon  to  furnish  the  required 
number,  and  as  the  supply  will  far  exceed  the 
demand,  a  very  careful  physical  re-exami- 
nation of  applicants  should'me  made.  On 
each  examining  board  there  should  be  a 
competent  dental  surgeon,  whose  duty  would 
be  to  thoroughly  examine  the  oral  cavity  of 
each  applicant,  to  ascertain  if  there  be  a 
sufficient  number  of  teeth,  or  if  the  teeth 
are  in  a  proper  condition,  or  properly  artic- 
ulated for  a  thorough  mastication  of  the 
foods,  and  only  those  who  are  thus  en- 
dowed, together  with  the  other  physical 
requisites,  should  be  accepted.  The  proper 
mastication  of  the  foods  is  the  first  require- 
ment for  good  health. 

Considering  now  that  those  enlisted  are 
thoroughly  qualified,  from  a  physical  stand- 
point, means  should  be  taken  to  guard  the 


dental  organs  with  the  same  care  as  is  taken 
to  guard  other  portions  of  the  human 
organism. 

We  now  come  to  the  main  point  of  the 
subject:  How  can  we  guard  the  dental 
organs  unless  we  have  the  skilled  knowledge 
of  the  dental  surgeon  ? 

It  is  known  that  the  susceptibility  to  the 
insidious  process  of  dental  caries  is  more 
pronounced  among  the  enlisted  men,  and  I 
am  sure  that  under  the  existing  circum- 
stances the  inclination  and  opportunity  for 
the  proper  preservation  of  the  teeth  is  very 
small  with  that  class. 

Some  of  the  few  derangements  due  to 
neglected  dental  attention  (American  Sys- 
tem of  Dentbtry,  Vol.  III.):  Fevers, 
gastric  disturbances,  facial  neuralgia,  neu- 
ralgia of  the  neck  and  arms,  diseases  of  the 
salivary  glands,  tonsils,  uvula,  palate, 
tongue,  antrum,  and  mucous  membrane  of 
the  mouth,  nose  and  throat,  necrosis  of  the 
alveolar  process  and  maxillary  bones,  etc., 
etc.,  etc.  Many  of  those  diseases  would 
secure  better  attention  from  the  dental 
than  from  the  general  surgeons,  due  to  his 
knowledge  of  those  subjects  and  his  special 
training  on  that  line. 

In  cases  of  fractures  of  the  maxillie  or 
wounds  of  the  mouth  or  face,  the  prognosis 
would  be  more  favorable  under  his  care. 

Dental  caries  is  a  diseased  condition  of 
the  teeth  (Dental  and  Medical  Dictionary), 
predisposing  the  oral  cavity  and  the  general 
system  to  disease,  unless  remedial  agents 
are  employed. 

One  of  the  inducements  for  enlistment  is 
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the  Govemment's  pledge  that  it  will  care 
for  soldiers,  with  all  means  avulable,  in 
siekness.  Can  it  or  does  it  keep  that  pledge 
if  it  neglects  the  diseased  dental  organs  or 
the  hygienic  condition  of  the  oral  cavity  ? 
The  pledge  should  be  as  sacred  as  the  oath 
of  enlistment  of  the  soldiers. 

Speaking  of  the  hygienic  condition  of 
the  oral  cavity,  Dr.  W.  A.  Barrows  writes 
in  the  Coimos,  August,  1898:  ''The 
mouth  is  the  gateway  for  the  entrance  of 
disease ;  consequently  it  is  right  here  that 
the  fight  must  begin  to  keep  the  enemy 
out,  for  bacteria  are  present  everywhere, 
and  whether  they  exist  in  the  foods  we  eat, 
the  water  we  dnnk,  or  the  air  we  breathe, 
some  infectious  germ  gets  in  and  is  liable 
to  develop  disease  whenever  the  natural 
resistance  of  the  body  is  lowered  and  other 
conditions  are  favorable.  But  the  supreme 
fight  must  be  made  against  the  enemy 
already  within  the  entrance,  for  bacterio- 
logical research  has  proven  that  the  mouth  is 
a  perfect  ** hotbed"  of  bacteria,  or  to  ex- 
press it  more  scientifically,  the  oral  cavity 
is  a  prolific  culture  medium  for  the  growth 
of  micro-organisms.  Some  of  them  are 
harmless,  some  of  them  dangerous,  but 
they  are  there  anyhow  and  capable  of  pro- 
ducing disease,  either  local  or  systemic,  and 
though  the  trouble  may  be  only  local  at 
first,  yet  continued  neglect  will  in  turn 
affect  the  general  health.  While  on  the 
other  hand,  if  one's  vitality  is  below  par 
and  remains  so  from  inattention,  then  the 
evidence  of  the  fact  will  become  manifest 
in  disturbed  conditions  in  the  mouth. 

From  the  above  we  see  a  close  relation- 
ship between  the  cause  and  effect,  and  there 
should  be  stamped  upon  the  minds  of  our 
congressmen  and  senators  the  fact  that  in  a 
large  degree  a  healthy  mouth  means  a 
healthv  bod  v. 

In  all  probability  another  '*  dental  bill " 
will  come  before  the  Hou.<e  and  Senate,  and 
as  it  can  make  no  enemy,  but  many  friends 
by  its  blessings  to  the  nation,  it  is  sincerely 


urged  that  those  having  the  welfare  of  iht 
country  at  heart  will  use  their  influ^cn 
with  the  senators  and  representatives  it  l 
their  districts  for  its  favorable  conaderatW: 


THE  LANOE  IN  FIBST  DENTI 

HON. 


There  is  no  more  critical  peiiod  in  :> 
human  life  than  when  deciduous  teeth  arr 
about  to  be  erupted.  It  is  a  period  tor 
dreaded  by  those  who  are  to  have  iL- 
responsibility  of  raising  children.  Let  O 
reader  consider  for  a  moment  the  conditi  i- 
which  prevail  and  the  serious  import  ot  ti^ 
process  will  be  apparent. 

This  is  a  formative  period  with  the  c£ 
The  various  organs  are  undergoing  tb>r 
structural   changes    which  are  to  prepare 
them  for  service   in  after  life;    the  bra- 
reaching    the  first  stage  of  developmei 
when  an  intellect  is  discernible  ;   the  ner- 
vous system  sensitive  to  every    touch  asi 
suscep table  to  every  influence  which  is  s' 
variance  with  nature  ;  the  digestive  orga^ 
being  inured  to  more  solid  food  ;  the  teei- 
being  developed  by  a  process  which  ii>* 
not  seem  to  contemplate  any  interfereo^v 
The  crowns  have  been  formed.   As  the  ro  » 
are  developed  they  are  pushed  forward;  ibr 
gum  tissue,  yielding  to  the  pressure,  i*  a  ■ 
sorbed  and  carried  away  to  be  distributed  :* 
other  tissue — a  process  which  requires  i- 
absolute  harmony  of  the  vital  forces.    A* 
long  as  the  absorption  of  the  gum  tissue  i?  : 
proportion  to  the  development  of  the  r- 
an   equilibrium  is  preserved,  and  no  path" 
logical  symptoms  are  manifest.   Under  ?Uw 
harmony    of    forces   the    teeth    would    t"^ 
erupted  without  attracting  the  attention  •■: 
the  most  watchful  mother.     But  let  mui: 
interference  with  the  vital  phenomenon  <  - 
cur.  Some  acute  indigestion,  or  inflamn:;i 
tory  action  the  result  of  systemic  deranp- 
ment  and  there  will  follow  a  general  distur- 
ance  of  the  normal  equiblibrium.  The  h  r..- 
phatic  system  will  fail  to  remove  the  guii 
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tissue    in    respouse    to    the  demand  from 
the  growing  fang   within   the  bone.     The 
result  will   be   that   the   gum   tissue   will 
become  an  obstruction,  a  mechanical  irri- 
tant by  holding  in  check  the  eruptive  move- 
^    ment  of  the  tooth,  and  whether  or  not  this 
^      is  the  case,  need  not  at  all  be  indicated  by 
swelling  or  soreness  (  though  these  are  often 
concomitant  symptoms  ),  for  if  the  gum  tis- 
sue is  susceptible  to  irritation  from  the  im  - 
pinging  crown,  how  much  more  so  would  be 
i'     the  delicate  bundle  of  nerves  and  vessels  at 
the  other  end  of  the  tooth  when  the  root  is 
being  formed  and  which  is  subjected  to  exact  - 
ly  the  same  pressure  from  the  resisting  gum, 
as  the  gum  will  be   from   the  developing 
root.     It  is  then  from  the  apical  region  that 
the  greatest  disturbance  issues,  and  since  all 
this  pressure  is  brought  directly  upon  the 
pulp  of  an  infant's  tooth,  it  can  only  be  com- 
parable to  the  severest  pulpitis  in  the  adult, 
and  while  in  that  case  only  one  tooth  is  apt 
to  be  inflamed  at  one  time,  there  may  be 
a  half  dozen  or  more  restricted  teeth  in  the 
case  of  the  infant.     I  know  of  no  better 
way  to  illustrate  this  than  by  holding  a  pin 
with  the  point  resting  upon  the  fingers  of 
one  hand  while   its  head  is  pressed    upon 
those  of  the  other ;  the  head  of  the  pin  will 
represent  the  crown  of  the  tooth  impinging 
upon    the  unyielding  gum,  while  its  point 
will  indicate  the  reverse.     Xow  where  will 
the  pain  be  felt?     Of  course  at  the  point  of 
the  pin ;  likewiftC  with  the  erupting  tooth 
the  seat  of  pain  is  at  the  end  of  the  root, 
and     as    in     adult    teeth,  is    subject     to 
all   kinds  of  reflex  action  which  in  itself  is 
sufl[icient  to  produce  serious  systemic  derang- 
ment. 

If  the  first  treatment  of  odontalgia  con- 
sists in  removing  whatever  of  irritants  may 
he  pressing  upon  the  pulp,  then  the  first 
treatment  in  the  case  under  considera- 
tion would  be  to  also  remove  the   irritant 

by  lancing  the  gum.  It  is  a  popular  idea 
among  mothers,  and  in  a  large  measure, 
may  be  added  physicians  ;  that  it  is  wrong 
to  do  this,    in  support  of  which   no  satis- 


factory reason  or  explanation  has  been 
given.  When  the  exceeding  simplicity  of 
the  operation  and  the  incalculable  benefit 
which  may  result  are  considered,  it  seems 
very  hard  to  conceive  why  the  helpless  and 
speechless  infant  should  be  left  for  days  in 
agony  or,  as  many  cases,  carried  to  the  grave 
without  performing  it 

This  is  a  common  ground  whereon  the 
dentist  and  the  physician  may  very  proper- 
ly meet.  From  systemic  lesions,  dentition 
may  be  impaired,  and  conversely  from  im- 
paired dentition  systemic  lesions  may  result, 
going  from  one  complication  to  another, 
which  will  demand  the  best  skill  of  the 
healing  art.  The  writer  has  had  some  ex- 
perience in  this  class  of  practice,  and  can 
cite  many  cases  where  lancing  the  gums 
was  the  only  treatment  indicated  and  where 
relief  as  promptly  followed.  The  idea  that 
cicatrix  forming  (if  the  eruption  of  the 
tooth  does  not  immediately  follow)  will  ren- 
der the  gum  more  obstinate,  has  no  founda- 
tion in  fact,  since  cicatricial  tissue  is  less 
highly  organized  and  consequently  more 
easily  absorbed  than  normal  tissues. 

-One  case  worthy   of  mention,  is   when, 

having  been  called  to  see  a  child  which  had 

been  for  days  in  its  mother's  lap  with  high 

fever,  the  gums  were  lanced  over  those 
teeth  next  in  order  of  eruption,  relief  was 
immediate  and  the  child  was  at  play  on 
the  floor  five  minutes  later. 

Another  case  was  reported  by  a  very 
worthy  physician  to  the  writer  hereof;  he  had 
attended  a  child  which  did  not  improve  un- 
der treatment,  but  instead  grew  worse  until  it 
had  convulsions  one  after  another  for  twen- 
ty-four hours,  when  he  discovered  redness 
and  swelling  of  the  gums,  which  were  then 
lanced,  with  the  happy  eflfect  of  immediate 
relief;  the  child  having  no  more  convulsions, 
and  being  rapidly  restored  to  health.  The 
cases  that  could  be  cited  showing  the  great  ne- 
cessity of  relieving  pressure  by  lancing  are 
countless.  When  there  are  no  systemic 
complications,  no  further  treatment  will  be 
required,  and  no  amount  of  constitutional 
or  general  dosing  will  be  a  proper  substitute 
for  this  simple  operation. 

D.  D.  Atkinson. 
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BBLATIVE    MERITS  OF  MOD- 
ERN BRIDGE  WORK. 


On  this  subject  reported  in  the  Dental 
Cosmos^  Dr.  Hoffheinz  saje : 

''It  IB  but  a  few  years  ago  that  the  use  of 
vulcanite  has  been  assigned  as  the  cause  of 
much  decline  in  prosthetic  dentistry,  but 
the  mischief  done  by  the  rubber  introduc- 
tion is  no  comparison,  in  my  mind,  to  the 
mischief  done  by  crown  and  bridge  work. 
I  make  the  bold  assertion  that  the  indiscrim- 
inate use  of  crown  and  bridge  work  is  to 
blame  for  a  decline  in  operative  skill.  The 
readiness  with  which  dentists  condemn  teeth 
nowadays  as  uufit  to  fill  but  safe  for  crowns 
is  appalling.  Had  our  predecessors  done  the 
same  we  would  have  been  nearer  an  edent- 
ulous race  than  we  are.  The  ease  with 
which  crown  and  bridge  work  can  be  done, 
if  compared  to  highly  skillful  operative 
dentistry,  is  undoubtedly  the  main  cause  of 
the  wholesale  butchery  of  the  whole- 
sale unesthetic  dentistry'  that  confronts 
us  in  the  profession  to-day.  How 
much  easier  to  cover  a  first  bicuspid  with  a 
gold  crown  than  to  insert  a  properly  con- 
structed contour  filling,  well  condensed, 
well  knuckled,  highly  finished.  Is  it  alto- 
gether the  physical  labor  that  speaks  against 
the  laborious  t>)sk  of  the  tedious  filling 
process,  or  has  the  self-advertising  gold 
crown  something  to  do  with  it?  With 
many  it  certainly  has.  Within  the  last 
four  weeks  I  have  removed  two  crowns,  for 
which  there  was  not  the  least  necessity. 

**Dr.  Van  Woert  said  he  wanted  to  talk  of 
the  slaughter  of  good  teeth  for  the  sake  of 
introducing  crown  and  bridge  work.  A 
large  percentage  is  done  for  the  sake  of  ad- 
vertbing.  How  many  cases  do  you  find 
that  are  not  practical  ?  Is  it  a  beautiful 
thing  ?  Yes,  when  it  is  first  made.  I  can 
refer  you  to  lots  of  Brooklyn  gentlemen 
who  knew  at  the  time  the  amount  of  crown 
and  bridge  work  I  was  doing ;  but  it  has  all 


gone  up  in  the  air.  I  believe  to-day  the 
introduction  of  crowns  and  bridges  is  the 
greatest  curse  to  the  profession  that  we  have 
had  in  twenty-five  years." 

These  gentlemen's  remarks  are  strong  and 
to  the  point  and  doubtless  voice  the  senti- 
ment of  the  Seventh  District  Dental  Society, 
in  which  they  were  made.  It  is  not  crown 
and  bridge  work  which  has  and  is  proving 
a  curse  to  the  profession  but  Hie  abuee  of  it 
by  charlatanism  ;  it  is  not  the  introduction 
of  rubber  that  relegated  prosthetic  work  to 
fourth  place  in  dentistry,  but  the  abuse  of 
it  by  cheap,  slovenly  dentists.  Bridge 
work  used  with  judgment  and  in  honest 
hands  is  the  greatest  blessing  in  the  shape 
of  dentistry  mankind  has  known.  Rubber 
plate  work  has  its  place  and  plastic  fillings 
in  honest,  careful  hands  are  a  power  in 
saving  frail  teeth. 

But  the  placing  of  these  blessings  in  the 
hands  of  the  unskillful  botch  is  what  is 
ruining  the  teeth  of  thousands.  Is  there  no 
remedy  for  it  ?  There  certainly  seems  to 
be  none.  In  all  the  avenues  of  trade  and 
in  all  professional  life,  there  is  an  element 
of  robbers  who  manage  to  subsist  by  extort- 
ing money  from  the  ignorant  and  thought- 
less by  the  open  process  of  robbery  known 
as  **  trick  3  in  trade." 

The  people  will  gradually  become  edu- 
cated to  know  that  skill  cannot  be  obtained 
without  adequate  compensation,  and  there  is 
no  help  for  them  until  they  learn  this  by 
experience.  There  is  no  need  to  worry 
over  it.  The  same  paints  and  brushes  in 
unskillful  hands  will  make  but  a  daub  which 
in  the  bauds  of  an  artist  will  make  a  thing 
of  life  and  beauty.  Crown  and  bridge 
work  will  be  forced  back  by  the  inevitable 
to  its  proper  place  in  dentistry,  and  the  pains 
taking,  skillful  operator  will  go  on  saving 
teeth  and  replacing  lost  ones,  using  all  the 
methods  and  materials  known  to  secure  the 
best  ends.  The  man's  deeds  will  surely 
find  him  out 

H.  H.  Johnson. 
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MULE  DENTISTBT. 


Perhaps  but  few  of  your   readers    are 
acquainted  with  the  amount  of  veterinary 
Burgery  which  is  practised  upon  some  of  the 
mules  abroad,   some   hundreds  of  pounds 
being  expended  annually  in  having  veteri- 
nary dentists  examine  and  treat  the  teeth 
of  the  pit-horse,  and  especially  of  the  much- 
maligned   mine-mule.     Such   is    the  case, 
however,   and  it   is  safe   to  say  that   the 
molars  of  these  beasts  of  burden  receive  far 
more  attention  than  do  the  -teeth  of  many 
of  the  men  and  boys  who  are  their  daily  co- 
workers in  the  underground  caverns.     A 
well- known  veterinary  dentist,  who  makes 
a   specialty  of  treating   muW   teeth,    has 
more  patients  awaiting  their   turn  for  his 
services  than,  perhaps,  any  dentist  in  the 
**  old  country."     At  present  he  is  engaged 
in  treating  the  teeth  of  the  290  mules  used 
in   working   the   mines   upon  which  I  am 
engaged,  which,  by  the  by,  is  only  one  of  a 
dozen  similar  big  companies  that  find  use 
for  his  services. 

**  grateful"  patients. 
A  vicious,  stubborn  mule,  that  snaps  at 
its  driver,  and  kicks  at  the  tantalizing  door- 
hoys,  several  hundred  feet  beneath  the 
earth's  surface,  is  neither  an  attractive  nor 
a  docile  patient,  so  that  the  occupation  of 
the  veterinary  dentist  is  not  pleasant;  but 
he  has  studied  the  peculiarities  and  wicked- 
ness of  his  long-eared  patients,  and  goes 
about  his  work,  showing  neither  fear  nor 
favor  no  matter  how  vicious  his  patient  may 
be.  It  frequently  happens  that  just  as  he 
has  finished  doctoring  the  mule's  teeth  at  a 
colliery,  his  patients  are  so  regretful  over 
his  near  departure  that  they  make  frantic 
efforts  to  keep  a  mouthful  of  his  person 
with  them,  or,  failing  in  this,  they  try  to 
leave  the  imprint  of  one  of  their  sharp 
shoes  on  his  anatomy  as  an  everlasting 
souvenir  of  their  appreciation.  The  mule's 
stubbornness,  however,  is  more  than  offset 
the  dentist's  grit  and  determination,  and 


he  never  passes  a  patient  until  he  has  closely 
examined  its  mouth,  and  treated  all  teeth 
that  are  in  need  of  his  attention. 

WHY  OPERATIONS   ARE  NECESSARY. 

One  of  Mr.  Mule's  amiable  weaknesses, 
though,  is  the  habit  of  bolting  his*  food, 
which  frequently  causes  dyspepsia  or  other 
diseases,  such  as  affect  humanity.  This 
bolting  of  his  food  is  not  caused  by  a  desire 
to  hasten  his  meal  so  that  he  can  hurry 
back  to  his  work,  but  because  his  molars  or 
back  teeth,  with  which  he  does  his  grinding, 
have  more  work  to  perform  than  his  front 
teeth,  with  which  he  nips  the  pernicious 
door-boy  and  driver,  wear  away  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  and  become  much 
shorter  than  the  front  ones,  thus  allowing 
the  food  to  pass  into  the  stomach  without 
being  properly  masticated.  In  cases  of 
this  kind  the  incisors,  or  front  teeth,  have 
to  be  filed  down  an  eighth  or  a  quarter  of 
an  inch,  so  that  they  are  all  uniform. 
Filing  the  teeth  is  what  the  mule  dislikes, 
and  it  is  not  much  wonder,  as  he  is  locked 
in  stocks,  his  head  firmly  secured,  and  then 
when  his  tongue  is  pulled  to  one  side  the 
dentist  wears  the  projecting  teeth  down 
with  an  instrument  that  has  a  greater  rasp 
than  a  coarse  file. 

NO     LAUOHINO-OA8   GIVEN. 

As  soon  as  a  mule  sees  a  dentist  with  his 
bright  steel  instrument  he  seems  so  realize 
what  id  in  store  for  him,  and  distends  his 
nostrils  and  eyes.  He  moans  pitifully  when 
a  tooth  is  being  extracted,  and  seems  to  be 
happy  when  the  diseased  molar  is  drawn  out, 
no  merciful  anesthetics  being  given.  At 
times  in  showing  his  objections  to  the  opera- 
tor s  heroic  measures,  the  mule  jumps  over 
the  bars  behind  which  he  is  confined.  The 
molars  of  a  mule  are  3^  inches  in  length, 
while  the  incisors  measure  2^  ;  and  judging 
from  his  signs  of  pain  the  nerves  are  as 
plentiful  and  as  sensitive  as  are  those  of  hu- 
man beings.  An  expert  dentist  operates  on 
twenty-four  mules  a  day,  and  a  mule  patient 
will  remember  the  operator  as  long  as  he 
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lives.  The  extraction  instruments  are 
from  two  to  three  feet  in  length,  and 
the  entire  case  of  instrumenta  weighs 
fullj  sixty  pounds.  The  teeth  of  every 
mine-mule  are  examined  and  treated,  if 
necessary,  once  or  twice  a  year,  and  as  soon 
as  the  dentist  puts  in  his  appearance  at  a 
mine  his  former  patients  become  unusually 
nervous  and  vicious.  As  you  may  well 
imagine,  of  course,  horse-dentists  in  Eng- 
land have  a  great  deal  to  do  in  this  direc- 
tion, but  I  imagine  that  twenty-four  violent- 
ly objecting  patients  per  diem  is  rather  out 
of  the  ordinary  experience.— <S^ccia/  Cor- 
respondence of  The  Road, 

[  Dr.  Taft,  may  now  add  this  to  his  re- 
sources for  providing  business  for  the  re- 
cruits.] 


''Solila"  and  Similar  Golds. 


After  many  years  of  almost  exclusive  use 

of  hand-pressure  in  filling   with  gold,  I  am 

convinced  that  there  is  one  **best"  method. 
After  trying  *'solila,"  and  other  golds  of  a 
similar  nature,  I  always  go  back  to  a  non- 
cohesive  gold,  which  is  easily  annealed. 
**Solila"  serves  one  good  purpose  only  for 
me — i.  e.,  to  finish  with  when  a  specially 
hard  surface  is  needed.  This  gold,  and 
others  of  a  similar  nature  cannot  be  packed 
thoroughly  well  to  the  walls  of  a  cavity ; 
especially  are  they  not  adaptable  to  enamel 
walls  and  edges.  Pellets  are  best  in  all  co- 
hesive work,  but  they  must  be  prepared  in 
a  special  manner.  Machine-made  pellets 
do  not  answer  the  purpose,  nor  those  made 
from  rolled  strips,  as  all  these  will,  when 
pressed  upon  with  an  instrument,  rise  at  the 
ends,  thus  **crawliug'*'  away  from  the  sur- 
face upon  which  they  are  being  condensed. 
Non-cohesive  foil,  cut  into  convenient 
strips  and  rolled  between  the  fingers,  being 
twisted  at  the  same  time,  then  cut  into 
jH?lleti5  and  annealeil  (using  a  mica  sheet* 
will  proiiuce  the  best   of  results.     By  this 


plan  a  crisp  pellet  is  made  which  will  spread 
under  pressure.  Almost  any  kind  of  instru- 
ment can  be  used.  Serrations  are  a  disad- 
vantage, except  in  large  fillings  when  work- 
ing on  the  gold  alone,  as  an  instrument  with 
serrations  of  any  depth  should  never  come 
near  the  walls. 

The  above  plan  carried  out,  using  hand- 
pressure,  except  in  rare  cases,  when  the 
objective  point  may  be  reached  better  with 
the  automatic,  will  produce  perfect  results, 
or  as  near  perfect  as  human  skill  can  come, 
and  with  the  least  discomfort,  both  to 
patient  and  operator.  The  ''crisp"  pellets 
made  by  the  above  process  will  prove  to  be 
the  secret  of  success  in  gold  filling.  **Solila" 
and  other  golds  of  same  class  are  deceptions 
and  snares.  £.  P.  Beadles. 


Anesthesia. 


There  has  appeared  a  great  deal  of  self- 
laudation  over  the  present  status  of  dentistry 
in  many  articles  in  difierent  dental  journals 
and  such  claims  duly  emphasized  in  many 
papers  read  before  many  dental  societies. and 
I  do  not  think  that  there  will  be  auv  harm 
done  to  call  attention,  in  a  brief  wav,  to 
what  others  ihink    about  us  and  our  claims. 

lu  the  August  edition  of  the  Tht  rapet'tir 
Gazftttj  published  at  Philadelphia,  is  an 
article  on  Anesthesia,  by  Frank  C.  Ham- 
mond, M.D,  When  ht*  come  to  consider  the 
mortalitv  under  the  difierent  anesthetics  the 
followiug  occurs  :  ^*Qnitt'  a  uumbt^r  of  Vu 
J  Hi  { ic  n  U  h  1 1 1  r  Ih't  it  nude  r  ih  f  en  re  of  a  dent  i<i . 
Verv  few  of  the  dental  collecres  include  the 
teach inir  of  the  use  of  anesthetics  other 
than  nitrous  oxide  ;  hence  a  large  raajurity 
of  the  jrraduates  of  deutistrv  leave  their 
a/wi/f  m'lU  r  with  little  theoretical  and  n<> 
practical  knowledge.  Is  this  not  sufiicient 
arirument  I  or  the  hiirh  mortalitv  referred  to 
this  agent  ?  (  He  refers  to  chloroform. )  In- 
deed, graduate-  of  <teutistry  should  not  be 
permitted  to  ail  minister  an  anesthetic  other 
than  nitrus  oxid.  for  owing  to   the   lack  of 
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primary  teaching,  they  are  entirely  incom- 
petent." 

Now,  before  we  give  way  to  a  feeling  of 
indignation,  let  us  inquire  if  the  main 
points  in  this  quotation  are  true.  Do  the 
majority  of  dental  colleges  fail  to  give 
proper  instruction  in  so  important  a  branch 
of  practice  ?  Is  it  true  that  a  large  per- 
centage of  cases  of  mortality  from  chloro- 
form administration  occur  at  the  hands  of 
dentists  ? 

My  impression  is  based  upon  personal 
experience  in  connection  with  dental  col- 
leges that  more  is  taught  on  the  subject  of 
anesthetics  than  in  the  average  medical 
college.  My  recollection  as  to  the  history 
of  fatalities  resulting  from  chloroform  ad- 
ministered in  dental  offices  is  that  in  the 
majority  of  such  cases  A  medical  man  was 
PRESENT  and  administered  the  chloroform.  I 
challenge  Dr.  Hammond  to  a  production  of 
the  statistics  bearing  on  this  point.  Among 
dentists  the  fact  is  widely  known,  that  the 
average  medical  graduate  knows  less  of 
anesthesia  than  the  average  graduates  of 
dental  colleges. 

John  H.  Coyle,  D.D.S. 


Ancient  Crown  and  Bridge  Work. 


American  Denial  Weekly: 

I  have  many  very  interesting  letters  from 
a  son  who  has,  in  company  with  his  wife, 
been  traveling  and  studying  in  Europe  for 
the  past  year.  Among  them  is  one  from 
Rome,  July  17th,  in  which  he  says:  **This 
morning  at  the  Etruscan  Musee  we  saw  a 
piece  of  gold  crown  and  bridge  work  dis- 
covered at  the  excavations  of  Roman  ruins 
of  Falerii.  This  skull  and  gold  crown 
work  was  found  in  a  hollow  log  which  they 
used  for  burial,  supposed  to  be  2,500  years 
old."  Here  he  gave  a  rough  sketch  of  the 
skull,  with  the  bridge  in  position  on  the 
lower  jaw,  with  sockets  for  four  teeth,  which 
were  missing. 

I  don't  remember  that  this  find  has  ever 


been  mentioned  in  any  of  our  journals,  or 
used  to  antagonize  the  sweeping  claims  of 
the  "Nationul  Tooth  Crown  Co."  If  not 
you  are  at  liberty  to  use  the  item  in  your 
sparkling  Weekly.     Yours  truly, 

J.  L.  Mewborn. 
Memphis,  Aug.  25,  1898. 


Does  Plaster  Shrink  in  Vulcan- 
izing? 


On  this  subject  Dr.  F.  A.  Greene,  in  the 
Dental  Co^noSy  says :  If  you  make  a  model 
of  pure  plaster  there  will  always  be  a  change 
in  the  shape  of  the  model  when  the  plaster 
sets,  but  if  the  same  model  is  made  of 
plaster  and  about  one-third  marble  dust 
you  cannot  detect  any  change.  You  can 
test  that  in  a  series  of  cases  in  new  work. 
Take  your  model  and  with  a  pair  of  com- 
passes make  little  points  at  the  condyles  and 
then  make  a  corresponding  mark  with  the 
compasses  on  a  piece  of  paper ;  after  vul- 
canizing, where  you  use  pure  plaster,  you 
will  find  a  difference ;  but  if  you  will  do 
the  same  thing  where  you  use  marble  dust 
with  the  plaster  you  will  find  that  the  com- 
passes go  into  the  same  points.  He  had 
known  as  much  as  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
shrinkage  to  take  place. 

Gutta-Percha  and  Canada  Balsam. 


An  article  on  this  subject  by  Dr.  A.  Os- 
good, in  Dental  Cosmos,  gives  the  follow- 
ing method : 

To  make  gutta-percha  fillings  stick,  the 
essentials  are  a  dry  cavity  and  Canada 
balsam.  It  is  also  an  aid  in  starting  gold 
fillings.  The  balsam  should  always  be 
hardened  by  placing  in  a  porcelain  dish  and 
by  a  slow  heat  for  several  hours,  so  that 
when  it  is  cool  it  will  be  a  brittle,  friable 
substance.  Place  a  few  pieces  in  a  bottle 
and  add  chloroform  until  it  is  thin  fluid  and 
it  is  ready  for  use.  The  bottle  should  be 
adjusted  so  it  will  not  tip  over,  as  it  is  de- 
structive to  varnish  and  furniture. 
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He  Likes  It. 


Oooain  Poisoning. 


The  Dental  Weekly  arrives  every 
Monday  and  is  a  welcome  visitor.  Much 
valuable  information  is  obtained  and  some 
articles  need  further  explanation ;  for  in- 
stance, how  can  any  one  make  an  aluminum 
crown  and  fill  the  cusps  with  amalgam  with- 
out destroying  the  crown  by  chemical  action 
of  mercury  on  aluminum  ?  It  is  amusing 
to  read  the  article  in  a  recent  issue,  where 
the  dentist  and  patient  were  surprised  to  find 
the  aluminum  crown  with  mercury  attach- 
ment get  hot  and  disintegrate.  The  contact 
of  mercury  with  aluminum  is  sure  to  pro- 
duce this  result,  so  why  should  any  dentist 
be  surprised,  or  make  a  crown  in  that  man- 
ner? 

On  page  594  of  Weekly  I  read  an  in- 
teresting article  by  Dr.  L.  P.  Bethel  on 
'•Dies  and  Swaging."  I  am  personally 
acquainted  with  the  doctor,  as  we  were  class- 
mates, and  I  will  wager  a  new  hat  that  he 
is  not  over  42  years  of  age.  How  he  could 
use  babbitt  metsl  for  48  years  and  fit  plates 
without  the  shot  apparatus  for  53  years  is  a 
mystery  to  me. 

On  page  544  of  Weekly  is  described  a 
method  of  fitting  Logan  crowns.  I  have 
tried  it  and  it  is  excellent.  Thanks  to  Dr. 
Soule  for  the  hint.  W.  H.  Bailey. 

Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 

[It  was  a  mistake  allowing  that  item 
about  aluminum  crowns  with  amalgam  filling 
to  go  in  The  Weekly.  It  slipped  in  almost 
**unbeknowance,"  as  Cuffysays.  Aluminum 
make  as  good  cheap  crown  but  it  does  not 
need  amalgam  in  it. — Editor.] 


Home-made  Mouldine. 


Buy  a  brick  of  fine  clay  (get  before 
sand  has  been  added ) ;  pulverize  it  to  a 
flour,  then  mix  with  glycerine  to  the  proper 
consistency.  This  will  make  dve  dollars' 
worth  of  mouldine. 

S.  EwiNG  Smith, 
St.  Augustine,  Fla. 


Dr.  Harlan  reports  the  following  case  in 
the  Dental  JReview : 

**  Recently  while  getting  ready  to  set  a 
crown  on  the  root  of  a  central  incisor,  we 
placed  a  mat  of  paper  about  the  size  of  a 
copper  cent  on  the  gum,  saturated  with  a 
four  per  cent,  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of 
cocain,  and  in  about  five  minutes  the 
patient  was  poisoned.  She  became  limp 
and  was  not  conscious  of  anything  for  four 
hours.  It  was  with  difiiculty  that  she  was 
made  to  walk,  and  she  talked  incessantlv 
and  incoherently. 

**  She  was  given  one  nitrite  of  amyl 
pearl  and  was  made  to  inhale  stronger  am- 
monia and  was  given  five  cups  of  strong^ 
black  coffee.  The  quantity  of  the  solution 
used  was  about  four  minims,  some  of  which 
was  undoubtedly  swallowed.  The  recovery 
was  sudden  and  complete  after  four  hours 
of  incessant  labor.  No  after  effects  except 
some  distress  in  the  stomach  on  account  of 
the  large  quantity  of  coffee.  The  next  day 
she  did  not  remember  anything  that 
occurred  from  the  time  she  sat  down  in  the 
chair  until  she  was  taken  to  the  train  to  go 
home.  There  was  no  perceptible  action  on 
the  pupils  of  the  eyes,  no  perspiration,  some 
drowsiness  and  considerable  difficulty  in 
locomotion.  Speech  constant  and  pronun- 
ciation correct.  No  action  on  the  bowels 
or  kidneys;  respiration  and  pulse  accel- 
erated.    Female,  age  about  fifty." 


More  in  the  Occlusion  than 

Finish. 


It  is  well  to  pay  more  attention  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  teeth  than  to  the  finish 
of  the  plate.  A  poorly  polished  plate  may 
be  worn  with  entire  comfort,  provided  the 
teeth  are  properly  arranged.  But  no  mat- 
ter how  highly  polished  the  plate  may  be,  it 
can  never  compensate  for  well  occluded 
teeth.  A. 
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The  Dental  Protective  Association 


Interest  in  this  good  organization  seems 
to  have  waned  since  Dr.  Grouse  builded 
commercially,  apparently,  on  it.  And  yet 
the  two  concerns  are  separate,  though  many 
do  not  think  so.  We  are  free  to  admit  that 
the  forming  of  the  Dental  Protective  Sup- 
ply Coippany  has  been  a  hindrance  to  the 
Dental  Protective  Association.  Many  men 
have  thought  that  the  money  of  the  D.  P. 
A.  was  used  in  the  D.  P.  S.  C.  Such  an 
accusation  would  be  unfair  to  Dr.  Grouse, 
as  we  do  not  believe  that  he  has  so  used 
the  funds  of  the  Dental  Protective  Associa- 
tion. And  yet  the  same  man  forming  a 
commercial  concern  and  giving  it  a  name 
similar  to  the  other,  has  caused  a  suspicion 
and  unrest  and  almost  distrust.  It  seems 
that  Dr.  Grouse's  soul  is  in  the  work,  and  it 
may  have  been  hard  to  find  a  man  to  take 
his  place,  but  some  one  ehe  should  have 
been  placed   at   the  head  of  the  D.  P.  A. 


when  he  orgauized  a  commercial  concern 
similarly  named.  He  eeemB  to  think,  when 
he  massed  his  men  into  the  Protective  As- 
sociation, that  he  could  lead  out  commer- 
cially and  they  wQuld  follow.  It  was  a 
very  unwise  step  for  the  founder  and  leader 
of  the  Dental  Protective  Association  to  do. 
And,  as  stated  above,  when  he  did  open 
up  commercially,  be  should  have  given  up 
the  leadership  of  the  D.  P.  A.  It  is  very 
hard  to  separate  the  idea  of  the  two  organi- 
zations working  as  one.  His  venture  com- 
mercially arrayed,  and  very  naturally,  too, 
the  strong  commercial  concerns  against  him. 
He  has  seemingly  fought  monopoly  to  make 
fast  another — at  least  that  is  the  way  it 
appears  The  large  dental  manufacturers 
were  friendly  to  the  D.  P.  A. ,  but  when  the 
leader  seemingly  incorporated  it  into  the 
Dental  Protective  Supply  Gompany  the 
commercial  concerns  naturally  turned 
against  the  D.  P.  A.  Who  could  blame 
them  ?  At  the  same  time  they  have  shown 
a  libeml  spirit 

To  say  the  least  of  it,  Dr.  Grouse  blun- 
dered fearfully  whqn  he  organized  commer- 
cially while  acting  as  leader  of  the  D.  P.  A. 
and  naming  his  concern  a  name  so  similar 
to  the  firdt  organization.  We  believe  in 
the  Dental  Protective  Association  ;  and  be- 
lieve in  the  present  attempt  to  have  Gon- 
gress  enact  a  law  forever  making  such  a 
compact  of  professional  men  unnecessary. 
We  must  resist  the  patent  monopoly,  and 
can  only  resist  it  by  standing  together. 
Even  the  passage  of  a  llTw  by  Gongress 
would  not  obliterate  the  patent  monopoly. 
They  would  go  ahead  and  harass,  as  the 
old  Goodyear  Gompany  did  for  so  long, 
until  their  patents  expired.  Let's  stand  by 
the  Dental  Protective  Association.  We 
can  all  do  this  without  obligating  ourselves 
to  stand  by  the  Dental  Protective  Supply 
Gompany.  We  are  not  of  it,  even  though 
we  are  members  of  the  D.  P.  A. 

If  the  commercial  concerns  of  the 
country    have    used    the    Dental    Protec- 
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tive  Supply  Company  against  the  Dental 
Protective  Association,  they  have  only  done 
that  which  anyone  had  the  right  to  do,  and 
have  only  caught  the  idea  that  lingered  in 
the  profession,  that  the  two  were  one  and 
the  same. 

They  are  separate,  we  are  told.  It  may 
be  hard  to  see  the  separation,  but  let's  keep 
up  the  Dental  Protective  A8.*ociation.  If 
you  are  not  a  member,  become  one.  Re- 
member the  Goodyear  Rubber  Company, 
one  of  the  most  infamous  things  that  den- 
tists ever  came  in  contact  with.  Read  the 
words  below,  taken  from  the  Western  Den^ 
tal  Journal,  Read  them  carefully.  You 
will  see  what  the  Crown  Company  will  do 
with  you  if  they  are  to  be  the  masters. 

Dr.  Hetrick:  Dr.  Wasson  has  just  in- 
formed me  that  I  was  to  present  the  claims 
of  the  Dental  Protective  Association  at  this 
meeting.  It  is  a  subject  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  every  member  present.  What  is 
your  attitude  towards  the  Protective  Asso- 
ciation? Have  you  paid  your  assessment? 
Are  you  trying  to  get  new  members? 
Kansas  has  furnished  the  least  proportion 
in  accordance  with  the  number  of  dentists 
in  the  State,  I  believe,  of  any  State  in  the 
Union.  Yet  we  have  been  enjoyiug  the 
benefit  that  has  come  from  this  association. 

Dr.  Crouse  was  unfortunate  in  naming 
his  supply  company.  A  great  many  people 
get  the  Dental  Supply  Company  and  the 
Dental  Protective  Association  coufused  be- 
cause of  the  similarity  of  the  names  and 
the  same  man  being  at  the  head  of  both  of 
them. 

Some  of  you,  no  doubt,   thiok  that  the 

Dental  Protective  Association  is  fighting  the 

suit  brought  by  Dr.  Donaldson  against  the 

Dental  Supply  Company.     Such  is  not  the 

case.     I  want  to  disabuse   your  minds  of 

that  at  once.     I  had  a  circular  from  Dr. 

Crouse  some  time  ago,  in  which  he  stated 

positively  that  the  Dental  Supply  Company 

were  looking  after  that  themselves. 

Have  you  ever  stopped  to  consider  what 


it  has  saved  3'ou  ?  I  want  some  of  these 
men  who  are  the  victims  of  the  Goodyear 
people  to  give  you  some  idea  of  what  they 
paid  in  royalties  I  hope  there  are  a  good 
many  here  this  morning  who  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  Dental  Protective  Association, 
that  you  can  hear  something  of  the  trouble 
you  are  avoiding.  Now,  do  we  in  Kansas 
want  to  take  advantage  of  what  some  one 
else  is  putting  up  the  money  for  ?  I  will 
simply  say  to  any  of  the  members  here,  if 
you  have  not  paid  your  assessment  yet,  I 
hope  you  will  do  so  ;  and  if  there  is  some 
one  in  your  town  or  some  one  you  can 
reach  and  get  them  to  send  in  an  applica- 
tion for  membership,  it  will  be  aiding  a 
good  cause,  and  yourselves  will  be  bene- 
fited. 

I  will  tell  you,  friends,  I  am  getting 
pretty  nearly  to  the  point  where  I  am  ready 
to  say  to  Dr.  Crouse  and  the  rest  of  them, 
** Close  up  this,  and  let  the  fellows  stay  out- 
side that  want  to."  They  could  make  such 
a  contract  with  the  Richmond  Tooth  Crown 
Company  if  they  wanted  to.  Where  would 
you  people  on  the  outside  be  then  ?  Of 
course,  if  you  are  all  members,  this  talk  is 
falling  short. 

The  International  Crown  Company  have 
notified  the  Dental  Protective  Association 
that  they  are  going  to  bring  suit  again  iu 
New  York  State,  and  it  is  necessary  to  have 
money  to  defend  that  suit.  The  funds  of 
the  association  have  been  exhausted.  Thev 
have  not  been  exhausted  in  paying  salaries. 
Dr.  Crouse  has  worked  for  years,  ever  since 
this  thing  was  formed,  without  a  cent  of 
salary.  Some  of  you  may  have  thought  that 
he  was  drawing  a  nice  little  sum  every  year, 
but  I  happen  to  have  been  on  the  Auditing 
Committee  two  years,  and  I  know  lor  those 
two  years  (I  can  speak  authoritatively)  that 
he  received  not  one  cent,  and  gave  an  im- 
mense amount  of  his  time,  ability  and 
energy  to  this  work. 

Now,  I  think  it  is  very  small  of  us  if  we 
do  not  to  a  man  rally  to  his  support.     They 
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cannot  carry  on  litigation  without  money. 
We  have  reached  a  place  where  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  raise  some  more  funds. 
When  we  signed  our  first  note,  or  the  con- 
stitution and  by-laws  of  the  Dental  Pro- 
tective Association,  we  gave  a  solemn  obli- 
gation that  we  would  pay  another  assess- 
ment if  called  upon.  I  want  to  call  Dr. 
Patterson  and  Dr.  Was^on  out  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  both  of  them  have  had  a  good  deal  of 
experience  along  the  line  of  paying  royal- 
ties, and  they  know  a  good  deal  about  the 
work  of  the  Protective  Association. 

Dr.  Patterson :  I  have,  myself,  read 
some  of  the  letters  from  the  International 
Tooth  Crown  Company,  in  Dr.  Grousers 
possession,  and  it  is  their  purpose  to  com- 
mence suits,  and  without  money  to  defend 
them,  all  the  work  that  has  heretofore  been 
accomplished  wiU  be  in  vain.  You  know 
the  methods  of  the  International  Teeth 
Crown  Company.  That  they  employ  the 
best  legal  talent,  and  for  many  years  they 
have  been  to  a  great  deal  of  expense, 
instead  of  making  any  money  out  of  the 
dentists,  and  they  are  bound  to  get  that 
back.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  as  Dr. 
Grouse  has  told  me,  they  expect  to  wear 
out  the  Protective  Association.  They  think 
the  expense  the  association  has  been  put  to 
already  will  cause  its  members  to  become 
tired  of  holding  up  Dr.  Grouse's  hands,  and 
some  of  them  will  become  suspicious  of 
bim.  Some  of  you  may  become  suspicious 
as  to  what  becomes  of  your  money.  I  do 
not  think  you  need  be,  because  it  all  has 
been  accounted  for  to  the  last  dollar.  If  the 
Protective  Association  does  not  lay  down  in 
thi3  fight,  and  in  two  or  three  years,  if 
there  is  a  suit  entered  against  you,  and  an 
agent  comes  through  the  country  inquiring 

what  you  do  under  their  patents,  and  there 
are  a  multitude  of  them,  then  vou  will 
regret  that  you  have  not  paid  this  assess- 
ment or  joined  the  association,  if  you  are 
not  now  a  member. 

It  is  needless  to  go  into  the  history  of  the 
intense  annoyance  and  expense  that  many  of 


us,  myself  among  others,  underwent  at  the 
hands  of  the  Goodyear  people.  It  was 
simply  unendurable,  and  I  have  not  a  ques- 
tion of  doubt  in  my  mind  that  if  we  obey 
this  call  which  the  Protective  Association 
has  sent  out,  that  it  will  be  preventive.  Dr. 
Grouse  is  so  energetic,  has  so  many  spokes 
to  his  wheel,  and  the  best  advice  from  the 
most  efficient  patent  attorneys  in  the  world. 

Without  this  protection,  these  individual 
suits  will  follow,  and  they  will  go  against 
you.  Every  one  making  crowns  and  bridges 
will  be  liable,  not  only  in  the  coming  time, 
but  for  what  you  have  done  in  the  past,  and 
it  will  prove  to  you  a  burden  that  is  simply 
intolerable.  Every  stranger  who  comes  into 
your  office  will  be  looked  upon  with  suspi- 
cion, and  you  will  be  in  dread  from  morning 
until  night,  and  oppressed  with  a  horror 
which  you  cannot  understand  unless  you 
have  gone  through  it,  as  I  have,  and  as  have 
many  others. 

This  small  matter  of  ten  dollars  is  going 
to  keep  this  nuisance  from  you,  and  I  think 
it  will  do  if  we  stand  by  Dr.  Grouse  and  the 
Protective  Association . 

Dr.  L.  G.  Wasson:  To  speak  of  the  bur- 
den laid  upon  us  during  the  time  of  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Goodyear  rubber  patents  are 
engaged  in  the  business  in  which  the  Tooth 
Grown  Company  demand  as  large  a  percent- 
age of  the  returns  as  on  the  rubber  patents. 
I  for  a  number  of  years  was  licensed  by  the 
rubber  company,  and  finally  got  tired  and 
concluded  I  could  avoid  payment  if  others 
did,  so  I  refused  to  take  out  a  license,  and 
what  followed  ?  I  was  summoned  to^ppear 
before  a  master  in  chancery  in  the  United 
States  Court,  and  made  to  produce  my  books 
showing  the  work  I  had  done  for  five  years 

preceding  the  date  of  the  notice.  I  came 
to  Topeka,  as  I  presume  some  others  of  you 
were  compelled  to  do,  and  exhibited  my 
books  showing  the  amount  of  work  I  had 
done;  and  when  I  was  through,  a  judg- 
ment was  rendered  against  me  restraining 
me  from  further  using  the  patents  without 
first  making  a  settlement  with  them,  w^hich 
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involved  an  expenditure  of  something  like 
$500,  and  this  I  was  compelled  to  pay  or 
quit  the  business.  And  I  was  also  liable 
for  the  judgment  whether  I  continued  the 
work  or  not. 

When  this  claim  of  the  International 
Tooth  Crown  Company  was  made,  I  thought 
my  experience  with  the  other  organization 
was  of  such  a  nature  I  would  not  take  any 
chance  of  getting  into  further  trouble  of 
that  kind.  I  took  out  a  license,  and  my 
license  required  me  to  make  a  return  every 
month  in  the  year,  in  which  I  was  required 
to  give  the  names  of  the  people  for  whom 
J  had  worked,  describing  the  work  done, 
and  the  amount  of  compensation  I  had  re- 
ceived, for  which  blanks  were  furnished  and 
returned  to  the  company  at  the  end  of  each 
mouth,  accompanied  by  the  remittance  of  15 
per  cent,  of  the  money  that  I  had  received 
during  the  month  on  all  classes  of  work  cov- 
ered by  the  patent  claim.  I  have  receipts 
of  that  company  for  two  years  and  a  half, 
and  I  believe  the  smallest  return  I  ever 
made  was  825  ;  many  of  the  returns  went 
much  above  that.  I  found  that  pretty  bur- 
densome, and  that  is  just  the  position 
many  of  you  will  find  yourselves  in  if  this 
Tooth  Crown  Compamy  should  be  again  suc- 
cessful and  demand  a  share  of  our  receipts. 

I  think  it  was  in  1891  that  I  joined  the 
Dental  Protective  Association.  I  paid  the 
ten  dollars,  as  did  many  of  you,  with  the 
agreement  that  if  at  any  time  in  the  future 
it  should  be  necasaary,  I  would  pay  an  ad- 
ditional ten  dollars.  I  have  had  protection 
since  I  joined  the  association.  I  refused  to 
take  out  a  license  with  the  Tooth  Crown 
Company,  and  I  have  been  freed  from  this 
great  tax.  Now,  I  believe  it  is  a  matter  of 
policy  to  secure  this  protection,  whether  you 
believe  in  the  methods  of  Dr.  Crouse  or 
not. 

This  claim  of  the  Tooth  Crown  Company 
has  been  once  through  the  Supreme  Court 
and  adjudicated.  They  now  claim  that  a 
flaw  has  been  discovered  in  some  of  the  pro- 


'ceedings,  and  this  has  been  taken  advantage 
of  to  reopen  the  case  and  bring  it  back 
to  the  Federal  Court  of  the  State  of  New 
York  for  a  new  trial.  An  application  has 
already  been  filed,  and  if  they  are  success- 
ful, the  matter  will  be  referred  back  to  the 
judge  of  the  Superior  Court  in  the  State  of 
New  York  for  retrial.  This  involves  the 
necessity  for  us  to  go  at  this  thing  vigorous- 
ly, for  if  they  are  successful  we  will  have  to 
fight  the  battle  all  over  again. 


Non-conductor. 


Occasionally  •  it  will  be  found,  in  near 
nerve  exposures  that  a  non-irritating  non- 
conductor of  greater  rigidity  than  gutta- 
percha is  wanted.  Make  a  stiffish  paste  by 
mixing  a  small  quantity  of  balsamo  de- 
sarto  with  equal  quantity  of  oil  of  cloves, 
into  which  rub  a  sufficiency  of  oxide  of 
zinc.  Apply  immediately  and  spread  over 
all  the  surface  you  wish  to  cover.  Then 
add  oxy phosphate  cement  as  desired.  You 
will  then  have  an  antiseptic  as  well  as  rigid 
non-conductor.  Greater  hardness  of  this 
paste  may  be  had  by  using  the  balsamo  and 
oxide  of  zinc  alone,  and  will  often  be  found 
a  very  desirable  temporary  stopping. 

E.  L.  Hunter. 


Remember. 


That  large  metalic  fillings  must  not  be 
placed  too  near  the  pulp. 

That  thorough  condensation  of  gold,  while 
very  desirable,  is  not  so  important  as  its 
proper  adjustment  to  the  cavity  wall. 

That  it  is  your  duty  to  acquaint  the 
patient  with  the  true  condition  of  his  teeth. 

That  a  chronic  abscess  will  in  the  long 
run  induce  necrosis  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree. 

That  while  you  may  not  admit  it  your 
neighbor  may  have  more  sense  than  you 
have.  A. 
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**  UNCLE  SAM'S  "  YAKD-STIOK 


In  the  United  States  regular  army  the 
surgeons  are  selected  with  a  view  to  intel- 
lectual attainments,  which  makes  the  office 
one  of  real  honor,  worthy  of  any  man,  and 
this  in  turn  gives  a  stimulus  to  the  whole 
medical  profession  to  aspire  to  higher  and 
better  things.  It  fixes  a  standard  to  which 
all  aspirants  must  accede  or  else  they  cannot 
work  in  a  professional  way  for  **  Uncle 
Sam."  Of  course,  in  extraordinary  times 
like  the  present,  when  volunteers  are  called 
for  so  largely,  this  rule  cannot  be  so  rigidly 
adhered  to;  but  for  the  regular  army  service 
the  applicant  must  be  an  educated  man  ex- 
clusively of  his  medical  educational  equip- 
ment. 

If  this  example  could  be  followed  by  the 
whole  medical  profession,  dentistry  as  well, 
the  world  would  be  better  off,  for  intellect  is 
a  potent  factor  in  the  degree  of  success  at- 
tained in  any  profrssional  service. 

When  the  dental  profession  shall  be  com- 
posed of  young  men  who  have  finished  their 
degrees  in  the  universities  of  the  land,  the 
populace  will  view  it  with  confidence  and 
respect,  and  there  will  be  no  more  talk  about 
the  raising  of  the  professional  standard. 

The  profession  is  bound  to  be  measured 
by  the  personnel  of  those  who  compose  it. 
In  the  Journal  of  the  American  Aledical  As- 
sooiation  Col.  Nicolas  Senn,  H.V.S.,  chief  of 
the  operating  staff  with  the  army  in  the 
field,  has  this  to  sa}',  which  is  pertinent  to 
the  question,  showing  the  disadvantage  at 
which  the  National  Guard  surgeon  is  placed 
who  is  not  subjected  to  these  restrictions : 


*'A  proper  and  adequate  preliminary  ed- 
ucation is  exacted  of  every  surgeon  in  the 
regular  army  ;  without  it  he  is  not  permit- 
ted to  pass  the  medical  examination.  Sta- 
tistics show  that  a  large  percentage  of  the 
candidates  are  dropped  at  this  stage  of  the 
examination.  This  is  a  reflection  on  the  sys- 
tem of  medical  examination  which  continues 
to  prevail  in  our  country.  About  the  only 
evidence  of  proficiency  the  national  guard 
surgeon  in  most  of  our  States  is  required  to 
show  is  his  diploma.  It  makes  but  little 
difference  when  the  diploma  was  obtained. 
Evidences  of  a  satisfactory  preliminary  ed- 
ucation are  not  required.  In  consequence 
of  such  an  easy  entrance  into  the  medical 
service  of  our  State  troops,  many  of  the 
men  who  receive  commissions  are  illiterate. 

**  By  hard  post-graduate  work  they  often 
become  good  physicians,  but  they  seldom  if 
ever  make  up  for  the  early  defects  of  the 
education,  which  seriously  interferes  with  a 
successful  military  career.  Is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  when  such  shortcomings  are 
discovered  by  their  colleagues  and  officers  of 
the  line  they  do  not  command  the  respect 
their  commissions  should  entitle  them  to  ?  " 

It  may  be  asked,  what  difference  it  makes 
to  the  operator  at  the  chair  whether  he  is 
versed  in  Latin  or  in  Greek,  or  can  recite 
with  ease  the  records  of  other  centuries? 
I  answer  that  it  makes  no  difference  in  the 
mechanical  adaptation  of  the  gold  he  is 
using,  but  that  these  things  are  indispensa- 
ble in  a  cultivated  intellect,  and  he  cannot 
name  a  single  bone  of  the  head  without 
drawing  directly  upon  the  Grecian  vernacu- 
lar.    Nor  can  he  mention  any  tooth  upon 
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which  he  operates,  to  earn  his  daily  bread, 
without  speaking  a  Latin  word,  nor  speak 
of  the  world's  progress  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  past. 

It  maj  be  asked,  what  difference  it  makes 
if  he  knows  nothing  of  the  higher  branches 
of  mathematics  as  taught  in  the  schools  of 
higher  education  ?  I  answer  that  in  some 
degree  it  makes  no  difference.  Yet  we  be- 
held the  world  pause  to  listen  when  Dr. 
Bonwill  demonstrated  that  the  human  lower 
jaw  is  an  equilateral  triangle — a  geometrical 
proposition  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
the  unlettered. 

That  our  profession  is  improving  in  this 
respect  there  is  little  doubt.  That  it  is  be- 
coming more  attractive  to  men  of  cultivated 
minds,  there  is  no  doubt.  That  a  few  of 
its  adherents  measure  up  among  the  world's 
best  intellects,  there  is  also  no  doubt,  but 
that  it  can  grow  to  be  a  great  and  learned 
profession,  supported  by  men  of  less  than 
average  education,  there  is  serious  doubt. 
The  individual  may  command  the  con^- 
dence  and  esteem  of  all  with  whom  he  asso- 
ciates, but  his  profession  will  bear  a  stigma 
among  all  those  people  who  recognize  in 
their  family  dentist  a  social  and  intellectual 
inferior.  D.  D.  Atkinson. 


ILLEQAL  FRACTiriOlTEBS. 


The  Oompletion  of  Volume  1. 

This  issue  completes  volume  1  of  the 
American  Dental  Weekly.  Pending 
a  rearrangement  of  location  etc.,  it  will  be 
the  last  issue  from  this  office. 

The  Weekly  has  been  a  remarkable 
success,  and  the  profession  has  so  appreciat- 
ed it  that  it  will  surely  continue  in  an 
enlarged  form. 

Hemorrhage  After  Extraction. 

Dr.  Gledhill  says  to  control  undue  hem- 
orrhage after  extraction  apply  to  the  alveo- 
lus, until  full,  pledgets  of  cotton  thoroughly 
saturated  with  phenol  sodique  dipped  in 
tannic  acid.  Hold  finger  on  last  piece  one 
or  two  minutes  to  compress  it. 


Before,  we  have  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  illegal  practitioners  are  more  num- 
erous in  Georgia  than  ever  before.  In  one 
county  a  few  days  since,  the  judge  of  the 
superior  court  charged  the  jury  about  the 
dental  law ;  the  solicitor  had  his  instructions. 
The  result  was  six  indictments  against 
illegal  practitioners  in  that  county. 

Letters  have  come  from  different  sec- 
tions asking  if  something  could  not  be  done 
to  put  a  stop  to  such  practice.  It  seems 
that  the  idea  prevails  that  the  Board  of 
Dental  Examiners  are  the  ones  to  proeecute. 
This  is  erroneous.  Every  legal  practitioner 
stands  as  a  true  exponent  of  the  law.  And 
it  is  the  duty  of  each  one,  where  there  is  a 
violation  of  the  law,  to  inform  the  legal 
authorities  of  such.  The  judge's  attention 
should  be  called  to  the  fact  and  so  with  the 
solicitors.  These  legal  officials  without  ex- 
ception, almost,  will  see  that  transgressors 
are  brought  before  the  bar  of  justice.  There 
must  be  some  individual  in  each  section  to 
see  that  the  dental  law  is  brought  promi- 
nently before  the  public  and  such  an  indi- 
vidual should  be  found  in  a  legal  dental 
practitioner. 

If  you  know  that  the  law  is  being  violat- 
ed and  report  it  not,  you  are,  in  a  measure 
a  violator  of  the  law,  almost  particeps  crimi- 
nis.  Georgia  has  a  good  law,  and  its 
execution  lies  greatly  with  the  reputable 
dentists  of  the  State.  There  is  no  use 
hurrying  to  the  dental  board  with  the  in- 
formation that  '^ there  are  a  lot  of  bush- 
whackers in  my  section.. can't  you  do 
something"  simply  go  to  the  legal  authori- 
ties, who  are  sworn  to  see  that  all   State 

laws  are  executed.  If  the  bushwhackers 
remain  in  your  section  undisturbed,  it  will 
be  your  fault. 


It  is  said  that  rubber  bands,  tubes,  etc., 
that  have  lost  their  elasticity  and  easily 
snap,  may  be  restored  by  steeping  for  half 
an  hour  in  dilute  water  of  ammonia  (aq. 
ammonia  1  part,  water  2  parts). 
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Meroory;  to  Purify. 


ABsimilation  of  Iron  from  Cereals. 


Dr.  Beacock,  says  hydrochloric  acid  has 
no  effect  on  mercury ;  sulphuric  acid  must 
be  heated  to  affect  it  much ;  nitric  acid  acts 
on  it  lightly ;  by  taking  advantage  of  this, 
mercury  can  be  purified  easily  from  lead 
and  many  other  base  metals  or  impurities 
with  which  it  is  often  mixed.  Using  one 
part  acid  to  eight  parts  water,  heated  to 
140  F.,  will  not  attack  the  mercury,  and  is 
sufficiently  strong  to  eat  up  the  baser  metals 
the  mercury  may  contain.  Another  way 
to  purify  mercury  is  to  shake  it  well  in  pul- 
verized sugar,  then  filter  through  a  paper 
cone  by  making  pin  holes  in  the  bottom  of 
it.  The  mercury  will  filter  through,  leav- 
ing the  sugar  in  the  paper. 


Plaster  Impressions  and  Models. 

The  writer  says  he  adds  a  small  quantity 
of  Vermillion  to  impression  plaster  to  enable 
him  to  distinguish  the  impression  from  the 
model.  For  easy  separation  of  the  two,  he 
coats  the  impression  with  a  thin  mixture  of 
linseed  oil  and  vaseline. — F.  H.  Ooffe. 

[Excellent  results  are  obtained  by  coating 
the  impression  with  thin  shellac  varnish; 
after  drying  place  in  water  while  mixing  the 
plaster ;  take  from  the  water  and  shake  off 
the  surplus  and  pour  the  plaster. — Ed.] 


The  Bemoval  of  Wax  from  the  Ear. 


According  to  the  New  York  Medical  Jour- 
nal Alberto  Ricci  of  Turin  has  ascertained 
that  the  ^solution  of  hydrogen  dioxide  pos- 
sesses the  peculiar  quality  of  rapidly  disin- 
tegrating the  obstructive  masses  of  cerumen 
in  the  ear.  It  suffices  to  pour  into  the 
meatus  auditorius  externus  a  small  quantity 
of  the  solution  and  leave  it  for  a  few  minutes 
in  contact  withjthe  ceruminous  plug.  The 
latter  is  then  most  easily  and  safely  remov- 
ed by  syringing  with  water,  even  though  it 
were  a  hard  concretion. 


Professor  Bunge,  of  Basel  (Zeitschreftjur 
physiologiscke  Chemie^  xxv.,  1,  2;  Wiener 
klinische  Wochenschriftf  August  11,  1898), 
finds  that  the  iron  of  cereal  grains  is  con- 
tained mostly  in  the  bran.  To  ascertain  the 
assimilability  of  this  bran  iron,  he  fed  four 
young  rats  with  white  bread  and  four  others 
with  bran  bread.  The  experiment  was 
continued  for  two  months,  two  rats  being 
killed  and  examined  at  various  intervals. 
The  smallest  amount  of  hsemoglobin  found 
in  the  blood  of  the  bran-fed  rats  was  al- 
ways greater  than  the  largest  amount  in  the 
blood  of  the  other  rats.  Moreover,  the  bran- 
fed  rats  grew  faster  than  the  others. 


A  Cheap  Method  of  Crowning. 


Loop  a  platinum  wire  round  the  root 
and  take  impression  with  loop  in  position, 
cast  in  plaster  and  remove  impression  ma- 
terial ;  fit  a  plain  backed  tooth  to  model, 
squeeze  the  pins  to  loop,  invest  and  solder 
with  silver  solder.  Clean  and  replace  on 
model,  then  build  up  masticating  portion  of 
crown  with  amalgam,  forcing  the  amalgam 
well  down  into  the  root ;  polish  when  hard- 
ened. Boots  too  badly  decayed  to  crown 
by  any  other  system  can  be  saved  by  this 
method.— Dr.  Bamet,  Leghorn^  Italy. 


Treating  Syringes. 


Syringes,  whose  canals  have  become  ob- 
structed so  that  a  fine  wire  cannot  be 
drawn  through,  are  cleaned  by  holding 
them  a  moment  over  a  flame ;  the  foreign 
substance  is  thus  quickly  destroyed  and 
driven  off.  If  a  wire  has  been  rusted  into 
the  needle  it  should  be  dipped  in  oil  before 
holding  over  the  flame.  To  remove  the 
rust  from  the  interior  of  the  canula,  it  is 
well  to  pass  oil  through  the  canula,  then 
heat  it,  and  rinse  it  out  with  alcohol. — 
Excfuinge. 
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PinuB  canadensis  cannot  be  too  highly 
recommended  as  an  application  to  burns, 
especially  when  very  extensive,  the  skin 
being  entirely  removed.  A  weak  solution 
in  glycerine  is  squeezed  from  a  sponge  over 
the  denuded  surface,  which  is  then  dressed 
with  some  soft  ointment,  either  with  or  with- 
out the  pinus  canadensis.  Pain  immediately 
abates,  and  the  healing  process  is  wonder- 
fully rapid.  The  solution  must  be  freshly 
applied  as  often  as  the  dressings  are  renewed. 


Treating  Foul  Pulp- Canals. 

Dr.  Jackson,  of  Michigan,  says  he  finds 
the  following  dressing  very  valuable  in 
treating  foul  pulp-canals  with  soreness  at 
end  of  root : 

Menthol  pip.  crystal, 
Choral  hydrate,  equal  parts. 

It  is  somewhat  antiseptic,  is  soothing, 
agreeable  to  taste  and  smell. 

He  says  also  that  chloral  hydrate  is  a  sol- 
vent for  camphor,  which  makes  a  solution 
r>f  value  to  dentists. 


Formic  Acid  and  Decay. 

Dr.  Dunn,  Senior  of  Florence,  uses 
formic  acid  for  the  softening  of  decay. 
The  acid  is  applied  on  a  piece  of  cotton  to 
the  cavity,  like  any  other  liquid,  and  after 
a  few  minutes,  decay  can  be  removed  easily 
with  a  cup  excavator.  The  formic  acid 
seems  to  soften  it  considerably,  and  besides 
a  characteristic  odor,  it  seems  to  have  no 
unpleasant  or  injurious  effects  upon  the 
sound  tooth  substance. 


To  Bemove  Teeth  from  a  Vulca- 
nite Plate. 


Let  the  buccal  or  labial  surfaces  of  the 
teeth  be  exposed  to  the  flame  of  a  bunsen 
burner  or  spirit  lamp  for  a  moment  but  don't 
let  the  flame  touch  the  vulcanite.  They  will 
while  hot  come  off"  by  a  little  pressure  with- 
out emitting  the  unpleasant  odor  of  burnt 
rubber.  d.  d.  a. 


Acid,  Formic,  and  Decay 

A  Dental  Damnable  .  » 

A  Notable  Marriage 

Attention  !  Riffht- About  Face  ...... 

Abscess,  Alveolar,  Surgical  Treatment  of 

Activity,  Mental  need  of 

Abscess,  Alveolar  and  Peridontitis  .  .   .   . 

Alloys,  Mixing 

Alloys  and  Cements,  Making  Dental  .  .   . 
Abscess,  Alveolar,  a  Treatment  of  .  .   .    . 

Army  and  Navy,  Dentists  in 

Amalgam,  What  is  it? 

Abscess,  Treating,  Oxygen  Gas  for  ...   . 

Aim,  the  Highest ••.... 

Appointments  by  Grovernors 

An  Abomination 

Amalgam,  Surplus,  How  to  use  ?  .   .   .    . 

A  Recumbent  Posture  Wanted 

Alcohol  and  Temperature 

Antiseptic  Agents,  Value  of 

Association,  Southern,  the 

Antrum,  a  New  Function  of  ......   . 

A  Plea  for  Conservatism  in  Dental  Prac- 


tice 


A  Fading  Beauty's  Departing  Charm.    .   . 

Amalgam  and  the  Microscope 

Anesthetic,  Payne's  Tjocal 

Assure  the  Patient 

An  African  Dental  Fashion 

Appliance,  Retaining 

All  Aboard  for  Dixie 

Anesthetic  Mortality  in  CJermany 

Aluminum,  Price  of 

A  Suggestion  to  Our  Medical  Con  tern  jior 

aries 

A  Good  Example 

Artictlating  Paper,  a  Substitute  for  .    .   . 

Amalgam,  Working 

Amalgam,  Palladium 

Asepsis 
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Antiseptic  and  Disinfectant,  the  Difference 

bt»t\veen 209 

Amalgam,  Acid  Sulphuric,  in   Mixing.  -    .  228 
Application,  Arsenical,  Method  of  Shorten- 
ing   the   Period   of    Pain  during   the 

Action 23:^ 

A  Deserved  Tribute 2i3 

A  Humane  Rat-trap 2rK) 

Acid,  Carbolic 2r)2 

A  Conservative  Plaint 263 

A  CJood  Idea 268 

An  Aphorism 268 

As  the  Faculties'  and  Examiners'  Dispute 

Looks  to  an  Outsider. 270 

A  Source  of  Irritation 273 

Air,  Liciuilied 28.S 

AbsorlxMit,  an  .   . 287 

A   Damage  Suit 20<) 

Anesthetic,  New,  Orthoform 299 

Association,  Dental,  the  Educational  Feat- 
ures of 327 

Ass(K*iation,  National  Dental,  Meeting  of 

the  Southern  Branch  of 332 

Asylums,  I^unatic,   Appointment  of  Den- 

.  tists  to 349 

Antrum,  Entering 366 

A  Timely  Warning 264 

Associatitm,  the  Value  of 378 

A  Compliment 383,397 
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A  Right  Move 384 

Association,  National  Dental,  an  Eastern 

Branch  of  the 398 

Amalgam,  That 398 

Association,  National  Dental,   Rules  for 

Membership  in 400 

Ammonol 404 

Alloy,  Low  Fusible 416 

A  New  Idea 428 

Acid,  Salicylic,  Harmful 448 

Abscess,  Alveolar,  with  Fistulous  Open- 
ing, Treatment  of 468 

Alkalinity  and  Mouth-wash 471 

Alloy,  Fusible 484 

Aims 487 

Antrum,  Minie-ball  in 488 

Anesthesia,  How  the  Carotids  may  beUtil- 

ized  in  Surgery  to  eflfect 502 

Amalgam  Question  Again 511 

At  Last  ! 515 

Army  and  Navy,  Dentists  in 519 

As  the  Case  may  be 532 

An  Idiosyncrasv 532 

Abscess,  Alveolar,  Diffussion  of  Remedies 

in 548 

Association,  Maryland,  Virginia  and  Wash- 
ington City  Dental,  Dots  on 587 

A    Canadian's    View     of    the    Southern 

Branch 591 

A  Rare  Case 

Alveolotomy,  Painless 600 

Anesthetics,  a  Method  of  Resustication  in 

Apparent  Death  from 604 

Abscess  upon  Teeth  with  Living  Pulps      .  605 
Army,  United  States,  the  Reconstruction 
of  from  a  Dental  Standpoint ,  .   .   .   .  617 

Anesthesia 622 

Association,  Protective  Dental 625 

Bands,  Retaining 13 

Bowls,  Plaster 38 

Burnishers,  strop  for :   ....    40 

Burs,  Dirty,  Receptacle  for 40 

Burs,   Holder   for 40 

Barbers,  Sanitary 55 

Burs,  Sharpening 59 

Bride,  the  Disinfected 61 

Bridge  with  Cuipid  Support 74 

Bridge-wot k,  a  Case  in 106 

Burs,  Old,  as  Plug  Finishers  and  Burnish- 
ers   124 

Bridges,  Setting. 145 

Bacteriological  Researches,  Materials  used 
for  Pulp  Capping  and  Root-Canal  Fill- 
ing   154 

Band,  Wet  the 158 

Bridge  Anchorage  in  Amalgam 160 

Burns,  Treatment 171 

Broach,  Nerve,  Handling  the 180 

Be  Careful 186 

Benzoin,  Compound  Tincture  of 190 

Boards,  Examining,  and  State  Laws  ...  193 
Boards  of  Examiners  for  Lawyers  ....  195 

Bands,  Engine,  Splicing  .   .       200 

Battery,  Storage,  Simple 219 

Broaches,  Swiss,  to  Produce  Spring  Tem- 
per in  222 

Bacteria  of  the  Mouth     • 224 

Bridge-workers,  a  Suggestion  to 226 

Blindness,  Moon 226 

Bite  and  Impression  in  One  Piece  ....  227 


Bicuspid,  Aching 250 

Be  Cleanly ••....  252 

Bravo  !  Senator  Chandler 277 

Broaches,  Swiss,  Tempering 291 

Block,  Bench,  Cork 298 

Bridge  Work,  Flux  for 340 

Block,  Soldering 362 

Bands,  Rubber,  to  Prevent  Slipping  ...  357 

Bum,  Serious  Roentgen  X-ray     361 

Boards,  State 362 

Brain,  Abscess  in  the 383 

Bite,  the 399 

Bismuth,  Tribromphenol 408 

Burns,  Formaldehyde  for 418 

Belated  but  Appreciated .  422 

Breath,  Patients,  to  Avoid 424 

Burns,  Carbolic  Acid 447 

Broaches 458 

Boils,  Treatment  of 460 

Borax,  Liquid,  for  Soldering 462 

Broach,  Nerve 472 

Bridgework,  Method  of 477 

Burs,  Engine,  to  keep  in  Good  Condition  .  487 

Bridge,  Saddle 501 

Breathing,  Rapid,  vs.  Cataphoresis  ....  523 

Blazing  the  Way 531 

Briefs 538 

Bites  and  Some  Methods  of  Taking  .  .   .  545 

Broaches,  Piano- wire,  to  Anneal 565 

Band,  Intra-dental,  Inner,  Inside,  etc.  .   .  566 
Band-attachment,  to  Solder  without  In- 
vestment  616 

Bridge- work.  Modern  Relative  Merits  of  .  620 
Burns 632 

Crown  Work,  Some  Observations  on  ....    17 

Contact,  Point  of 22 

Crdwns,  Use  and  Abuse  of 34 

Cement,  Slab  for  Mixing 34 

Cataphoresis 49 

Crowns,  Soldering 59 

Chip-Blower,  Screw-Eye  for  Holding  .   .    59 

Crowns,  Gold,  Not  a  New  Thing 69 

Correspondent,  Chicago 71,  393 

Cocain  in  the  Nose  .   .  ^ 71 

Copper,  Output  of 75 

Cataphoresis 83,  359 

Chit-Chat 86 

Crown,  Band-box 88 

Chlorid  Sodium  and  Silver  Nitrate  ...    88 

Chesterfield,  Earl 100 

Cocaine,  Instructions  for  Using 102 

Crowns  and  Bridges,  Wax  to  Retain  .  .  .  106 

Cataphoresis,  Notes  on 107 

Cement  and  Amalgam 120 

Cataphoresis,  Developments  in 126 

Cataphoresis,  To  Control  Current  ....  127 

Consumption  Not  Inherited 129 

Correspondence 143 

Carcinoma  and  Greneral  Grant 146 

Cup,  Impression,  Emergency 148 

Cocaine,  A  Peculiar  Effect  of 165 

Cavities,  Preparation  of 167 

Crown,  Jacket,  With  Bonwill  Facing  .   .  .178 

Cavities,  Varnish  for 183 

Cataphoresis 191 

CrovvTi  and  Bridge- Work,  Careless  ....  195 
Correspndent,  Canada  .   .  .  208,  284,  417,  596 

Corundum  Balls,  Little 208 

Correspondence,  New  York  .   .   .  212,  259,  847 
Clay  for  Molding 313 
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Congress,  Medical,  The  12th  International  216 

Chisel,  An  Efficient 216 

Cement  for  China,  Metals,  etc 226 

Cusps,  Making 228 

Crown,  Porcelain  Face,  Without  Display 

of  Gold 234 

Commutator,  Clean  the 240 

Cataphoresis,  Handy  Insulator  in  •  •   .  .  240 

Cocaine,  A  Substitute  for 243 

Cavities,  Treating,  Antiseptically  Before 

Filling •   •   .   .  243 

Cocain,  Warm  Solution  of 248 

Cataphoric  Treatment  a  Cause  of  Poison- 
ing  251 

Cocain  Excitation 264 

Cocain  as  a  Safeguard  in  Anethesia  by 

Chloroform 256 

Crown,  A  Poor  Man's 262 

Cocain  and  Eucaine — ^How  to  Distinguish 
and  also  to  Detect  a  Mixture  ....  273 

Cigarettes,  Tea,  EfiFect  of 279 

Casts,  Plaster  Tough 280 

Canal  Points,  Wood 287 

Congress,  Memoralize     290 
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Crown,  Gold  Articulating 900 

Crowning  with  Rubber  Tooth 908 

Crowns,  Swaging  Cusps  for 903 

Crowns,  Filling,  Filings  for 904 

Crown,  Temporary 909 
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gery and  Dentistry 922 
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Southern  Dental  Association 926 

Crowning  Badly  Decayed  Roots 994 

Crown,  Hygenic  and  Esthetic 958 

Creosotal 957 

Crowns  Grold,  A  Method  of  Making  ....  960 

Clinics  at  the  Southern 962 

Crown  and  Bridge- Work,  Some  Hints  on  .  964 

Crowns,  Gold  vs.  Fillings 867 

Clamp,  Application  of 367 

Cement  for  Rubber  on  Metal  or  Wood  .   .  989 

Crowns,  Richmond  Repairing 984 

Crowns,  Gold  vs.  Fillings 985 

Crowns,  To  Cast  Cusps  for 987 

Cataphoresis  and  Oil  of  Cloves 994 

Chemistry,  Dental 996 

Crystals,  Watch 400 

Correspondence,  New  York 405,  582 
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Crowns,  Gold 412 

Children,  Stupid 412 

Cotton,  Carbonized  Method 414 
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Clinic  by  Proxy 445 
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Crowning,  Cheap  Method 691 

Canal  Root,  Treating 682 

Cocain,  Yolasem  and  Antidote 446 
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Clamp,  A  New 460 
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ing   462 
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Congress,  Now  Acting 507 
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Cheek  vs.  Nerve 620 
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Criticism 629 

Children  and  Sleep 549 
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to 610 
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Does  This  Aflfect  You? 215 

Dam,  Treating 216 

Dressing,  A  New 218 

Devil,  The 218 

Disks,  Carborundum 220 

Disinfectant,  New 227 

Diagnosis,  A 231 

Disk,  Lubricating 232 

Dentist,  The  Country 234 

Drilling  Glass 243 

Difficulties  in  Burmah 272 

Dentist,  Female,  First 285 

Dentistry  Dishonest 288 

Dentures,  Securing  Immediate  Suction  in  .291 

Dentists,  Advertismg 207 

Danger 302 

Dentistry  in  the  Twenties 317 

Dentistry,  Operative,  Failures  in 326 

DamEconomy 332 

Dentine,  Obtundent 360 

Denture,  Artificial,  Bite  for  Entire  .  .  .  365 

Devil,  Black 379 

Deaf-Mutism,  A  Cause  of 386 

Dentistry,  Artistic 388 

Dentistry  or  Stomatology 397 

Dentistry  or  Stomatology 409 

Dentine,  Obtundent 410 

Dentist,  Sample  Copy 428 

Dentist,  The  Military 434 

Dentists,  in  Army  and  Navy,  A  Plea  for  .  441 

Dentists  in  the  Army 457 

Dentists  as  Readers 469 

DriUs,  Pulp  Canal 470 

Do  Not  Become  Discontented 481 

Dentition 484 

Dentine,  Sensitive 484 

Dentists,  Patriotic 505 

Dentistry,  Practical 506 

DrUls,  Broken,  To  Remove 508 

Dentistry,  Practical 530 

Dentimeter,  Handy 552 

Dentistry,  Ancient 563 

Denture,  Lower,  Difficult  Cases  in  ...  .  585 

Dies  and  Swaging  .  .       594 

Dam,  To  Retain 604 

Dentine,  Sensitive,  To  Treat 616 

Dentition,  First,  The  Lance  in 618 

Dentistry,  Mule 620 

Evans,  Dr.,  of  Paris 10,129,164,279 

Engine  Cord 29 

Engine,  Dental 87 

Eye-strain  from  Poor  Window  Glass  .  .  .  155 

Equal  to  the  Emergency 220 

Ethics,  A  Question  of 241 

Editor,  The  Fighting 242 

Eye,  Some  Practical  Thoughts  on  the  .  .  257 

Engine,  Dental,  Power  for 265 

Ethics  Again 268 

Extraction  During  Acute  Pericementitis  .  272 

Excavation,  Bur 289 

Eating  Sawdust,  Soapgrease,  Clay,  etc.  .  .  298 

Extraction  and  Pericementitis 299 

Erosions,  Sensitive 315 

Erosion 342 

Epulis,  Treatment  of 369 

Eserine  as  Pulp  Devitolizing  Agent ....  376 

Exalgine  in  Dental  Neuralgia 468 

Evacuator,  Abscess 477 

Erosion,  Tooth- washes  the  Cause  of  .  .  .  480 
Ethics 493 


Ethical  Nuts  Tightened 494 

Education,  Dental 550 

Examiners,  Georgia  Dental 599 

Formaldehyde 45 

Formaldehyde  in  Connection  with  Essence 

of  Greranium  in  Dental  Therapeutics  .  93 
Filling,  A  Contour  Gold ;  How  to  Place  on 

a  Porcelain  Face,  Anterior  Crown  .  .  119 

Ferro-styptin 124 

Formalin  m  Gas  Form 132 

Filling,  Combination,  Without  Mercury  .  132 

Fillings,  Cement  and  Gold 176 

Fillings,  Amalgam,  Cement-lined 178 

First-person  '*  I  Do" 182 

Flasks,  to  Keep  Clean 184 

Ferrules  for  Handles,  To  Mske 184 

Filling,  Cement,  Old 190 

Fruit  Eating 196 

Food  and  Drink,  Temperature  for  ...  .  218 

Frauds,  Charity 227 

Flagg  and  His  Critic 230 

Fillings,  Gold,  in  Incisors 237 

Formaldehyde 242 

Foils,  Non-cohesive,  Made  Cohesive  .  .  .  275 

Fillings,  Permanent,  So-called 276 

Fillings,  Cement 284 

Foods,  Comparative 288 

Finish,  Vulcanized 290 

Fluid,  Induction,  To  Make 292 

Feeding  by  Enema 304 

Fillings,  Posterior  Teeth  Approximal .  •  .  330 
Filling  Root-Canals,  the  Chemico-Metallic 

Method  of 355 

Formagen,  Mixing  and  Application  of  .  .  372 

Fillings,  Fissure,  to  Polish 372 

Filllings,  Zinc  Phosphate,  Cavity  Lining 

for 382 

Fillings,  Varnish  as  a  Starter  for 388 

Fillings,  Gold  and  Tin 423 

Food  Adulterations 432 

Foil,  Tin 442 

Foil,  Soft,  Prepaimg  and  Handling  ....  448 

Flasks,  Clean 480 

Fillings,  Cementing  In 504 

Fillings,  Plastic 507 

Fads  and  Faddists 517 

Filling,  Cylinder,  an  Aid  in 520 

Formaldehyde,  Nocuous  Effects  of  .  .  .  .  528 

Fillings,  Oxiphosphate 552 

Fillings,  Tin 560 

From  Centigrade  to  Fahrenheit 612 

Gold,  For  Melting 58 

Gum  Weeping,  To  Prevent 75 

Gold,  Crystal  Mat,  as  a  Tooth-preserver  .    92 

Good  Judge  a  Requisite 94 

Gum,  Granular,  Imitation  of 108 

Give  Us  the  Remedies 110 

Gingivitis  and  Silver  Nitrate 121 

Gum,  Continuous  Tinkering  With  .   .   .   .142 

Gold  in  the  Sea         154 

Gutta  Percha,  White 160 

Gutta  Percha,  Cotton 167 

Glycerine,  Perfumed 170 

Gelatine  as  a  Hemostatic 172 

Gold  Work,  Bath  for 184 

Gutta  Percha,  Heating 208 

Gold,  Annealing 218 

Gas,  Heating,  To  Make 224 

Gutta  Percha,  To  Preserve 240 
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Gutta  Percha  Paper 250 

Gold,  Green 252 

Glass,  Cracking  Coal  to  Cut 255 

Give  Us  His  Name 285 

Gold,  Sweating  Together 287 

Gold  Used  Annually  for  Dental  Purposes  287 

Geraniumformol 311 

Gum  Tissue,  Restoring 338 

Gums,  Protecting;  Pulp-canal  Question; 

Dr.  Barrett  and  Cane  Sugar,  etc  .  .  .  350 
Gums,  Sloughing  of  the;  An  Interesting 

Case 371 

Gutta  Percha  Points,  To  Make  ....  388,  424 

Gum  Tissue,  Reproducing 404 

George,  Uncle 419 

Gutta  Percha,  Aluminized 434 

Gold  or  Amalgam? 437 

Gold,  To  Finish 580 

Gutta  Percha  in  a  Cavity 687 

Gold,  Spreading  in  Filling 600 

Gold,  Cohesive,  Change  to  Non-cohesive  .  614 
Gutta  Percha  and  Canada  Balsam  ....  623 

Hang  This  Up  in  Your  Head 244 

Hydronaphthol,  the  Antiseptic 248 

Hemorrhage  After  Pulp  Extraction.  .  .  .  256 
Hemostatic,  Hydrogen  Dioxide  as  ...   .  258 

Headache  Powder 271 

History,  Professional 277 

Hints,  Practical 286 

Hunt,  G.  E. ;  Ida  Grace  Brooks 287 

Hemostatic,  Gelatine  as 295 

Heart,  A  New  Movement  of 311 

Hair,  Falling  Out,  Solution  for 316 

Hygiene 346 

Hygiene,  Oral,  and  Bacteriology 346 

Hand-piece,  Care  of 358 

History?   A  Bit  of 374 

Hints  by  a  Lazy  Man 375 

Hydrogen  Dioxide,  Some  Uses  of 377 

Hygiene,  Dental 380 

Hemorrhage,  To  Stop 400 

Hands,  Chapped,  An  Ointment  for  ....  452 

Hygiene 505 

Hygeine 513 

Hand-pieces,  Facts  Worth  Remembering  .  579 

Hypocrite,  A 26 

Hemorrhage,  Dental 110 

High  Low,  Mostly  Low 112 

Head-rest,  Improved 157 

Hemorrhage,  Death    From,  After  Tooth 

Extraction 163 

Hospital,  Cat 163 

How  Do  You  Do  ? 166 

Heart,  Operated  on 179 

Hygiene,  A  Hint  in 232 

Holocain,  A  New  Anesthetic 240 

Hearing,    Restored     After    Twenty-five 

Years .....  240 

Hemorrhage  After  Extraction    .*....  630 

Impression,  Plaster  and  Model 631 

Impression  and  Model,  Separating  ....    29 
Impressions,  Plaster  and  Loose  Teeth  .   .    29 

Insomnia,  A  Help  for 45 

Injection,  Cocaine 87 

Is  Baldness  Contagious  ? 102 

Is  the  Ethical  Man  Ethical  ? 104 

Is  Salt  a  Necessary  Condiment  ? 117 

Inlay,  Porcelain 136 

Infection,  Septic 197 


Implahation  Theory,  Dr.  Amoedo's  .   .  .  227 

Instruments,  Polishing 227 

Is  the  Dental  Profession  Crowded  ?  .   .   .  229 

It  Has  Arrived 231 

Is  There  Any  Further  Need  of  Such  Or- 
ganization ? 253 

Investment  for  Small  Pieces 271 

Impressions,  Aid  in  Taking 286 

Impressions,  Difficult,  Takmg 2S8 

Investment — Breaking  and  Mending  .  .   .  297 

Irritation,  Plate a>2 

Investing  Compound 302 

Iodoform,  To  Deodorize 391 

Investment,  A  Gt)od 399 

Investment,  To  Cool 4(X) 

Impressions,  Upper 420 

Inlay  Work 430 

Items  for  Consideration 438 

Items 444 

Impressions,  Get  Good 455 

Iron  from  Cereals 631 

Impressions  in  Cases  of  Fractured  Jaws, 

How  to  Take      456 

Instruments,  Rapid  Method  of  Steriliz- 
ing  464 

Impressions 471 

Ivory,  Test  for  Genuineness  of 478 

Impressions,  Modeling  Compound,  to  take  480 
Impressions,  Plaster,   to    Remove    from 
Oup  ••.«.•...       .......  484 

Impressions,  Plaster,  to  Prevent  Sticking 

to  Teeth 489 

Investment,  Cleanly  and  Time  Saving  .   .  490 

It  Was  a  Success 518 

In  Haste .539 

Ice  Dish,  Practical 556 

Ichthyol 565 

Instruments,  Tempering 600 

Instruments,  To  Remove  Rust  from  .  .  .  607 
Investment  Material,  Woolly  Asbestos  as  615 

Judgment  in  Choosing  Methods  and  Ma- 
terial as  Essential  as  the  Operation 

Itself 67 

Just  Think 91 

Jamaica  Dogwood  vs.  Cataphoresis  .  .  .122 
Journal,  Dental,  The  Second  Oldest  .  .  .  250 
Jaw,  the  Tieft  Side,  Peculiarities  of  .   .    .  3M 

Jaw,  The  Left  Side  of 387 

Japan,  Going  to 396 

Johnson's,  Dr.,  Position  Sustained  .  .  .  .411 
Just  Common  Sense 532 

Knocking  the  Teeth  Out 168 

Law,  Pennsylvania  Dental,  Synopsis   of 

the 25 

Law,  Texas  Dental,  Synopsis  of  the  ...    85 

Lockjaw,  Cocoaine  for 123 

Law,  A  Good 168 

Law,  Georgia  Dental,  Synopsis  of  the  .  .187 
Life  Possible  Without  a  Stomach  ....  243 

Law,  Georgia  Dental 245 

Laws,  Dental,  Uniformity  in 285 

Law,  Dental,  in  France 274 

Letter,  Open ^   .   .  280 

Literature,  Dental 338 

letter.  An  Appreciated 358 

Law,  New,  of  the  Hornets 400 

Letter  from    Chicago 403 

Letter  from  New  York 448 

Lampwick .  468 
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Lacing,  Tight,  The  Effects  of 472 

Leprosy  in  Cuba 489 

Lament,  Dental 503 

Law,  English,  and  Dental  Quacks  ....  536 

Law,  Construed 555 

Law,  State,  Enforcing  the 589 

Letter  From  Dr.  Flagg 281,  463 

Metals,  Casting,  Shrinkage  of 20 

Matrix,  Quickly  Made 2* 

Matrix,  Simple 27 

Massage  28 

Magitot,  Dr 59 

Mouth,  A  Departure  in  the   Medicinal 

Treatment  of 60 

Material,  Investing,  Immediate 75 

Mirrros,  Mouth,  Frosting,  to  Prevent    .   .  106 

Meetings,  Society 109 

Metal,  Fusible,  A  Low 118 

Maxillary  Sinus  and  Influenza 184 

Molar,  The  Twelve  and  Six  Year  ....  157 

Model,  To  Attach  Reliefs  to 183 

Model,  Tinning  a 183 

Metal.  Wood's,  Fusible 199 

Mould's,  Plaster,  Lubricant  for 242 

Models,  Plaster,  How  to  Duplicate  ....  251 
Messages  from  Massachusetts  and  Switz- 
erland    256 

Meloney,  Dr.  Chas.  W 288 

Metal,  Babbitt,  To  Make 292 

Magitot,  M.,  A  Bequest  By 292 

Mirror,  Mouth,  Treating 295 

Marriage,  Fitness  for 298 

Motor,  Electric,  Miniature 304 

Models,  Perfect 320 

Mouth  and  Teeth,  Cleansing 325 

Memorial, The  Chapin  A.Harris 333 

Mossbacks 339,  363 

Mosquito.  Transmission  of  Disease  by  the  362 

Marble,  To  Clean 367 

Meat  and  Fruit 381 

Mercury,  Bichloride  of,  A  Cautery  ....  382 

Model,  Clean,  How  to  Make 394 

Meeting,  The  Georgia 395 

Mallet,  First  Use  of 395 

Molars,  Upper,  Elongated 396 

Meetings,  «foint  State 458 

Meeting,  Working  for  the 459 

Medicines,  Dental,  Electrlytic  Products  of  497 

Mosquito,  Death  to  the 504 

Matrix,  Band,  Simple 516 

Meat,  To  Preserve 556 

Metal,  Fusible,  Poured  in  Modeling  Com- 
pound Bite 615 

Mouidine,   Home-made 606 

More  in  the  Occlusion  than  Finish  .   .  .  624 
Mercury,  to  Purify 631 

Nitrate,  Silver,  Treating  Teeth  with  .   .   .    39 

Neuralgia,  for 94 

Needles,  Hypodermic,  Keep  Aseptic  .  .   .115 
Nails,  Finger,  Constant  Shedding  of  .   .  .123 

Neuralgia  liemedy 130 

Natal  has  "Acted^' 133 

Newspaper,  the  Principal  of 158 

Neuralgia,  Supraorbital 160 

No  Dental  Parlor  Fee  in  This 165 

Nothing  New 179 

National  Association.  Dental  Examiners  •  185 

Name  the  Color     207 

Noble's,  Alfred,  Will,  Prizes  from  ....  242 


Necessity  of  Cover  During  Sleep 252 

Notes  from  the  St.  Augustine  Meeting  of 
the  Southern  Branch  of  the  National 

Dental  Association 312 

National    Dental    Association,    Southern 

Branch  of 325 

Nomenclature,  Instrument 364 

Nickesteel 436 

Notes  from  the  State  of  Washington  .   .   .  461 

Notice  from  Southern  Branch 514 

Non-Conductor 628 

Our  Duty 9 

Operations,    Orthodontic,      Observations 

Preliminary  to 77 

Obituary 86 

Our  British  Cousins 93 

Operations,  Dental,  During  Pregnancy  .   .  127 

Only  a  Suggestion 145 

Operations,  Dental,  Corpses  Identified  by  .  205 

Occupation  for  the  Blind 251 

Original  Thought    Not    Always  Properly 

Credited 266 

Operating,  Fastidious 387 

Osteomyelitis,  of  Inferior  Maxillary  with 

Dentition 407 

Odontalgia,  After  Pulp  Extirpation  .  .  .  419 
Opium  Habit,  Newly  Discovered  Remedy 

for     502 

Pulps,  Capping 90 

Practice,  Dental,  How  to  Establish   ...    97 

Pencil,  The  Blue 98 

Paralysis  after  Chloroform 99 

Packing,  Vulcanizer 112 

Pyorrhea  Alveolaris 115 

Pulps,  Live,  Removed  Cataphorically  .  .  119 

Paste,  Polishing,  for  Metal 120 

Plate,  Regulating,  Quickly  Made   .   .    .   .  124 

Plaster,  Something  About 140 

Plate,  Borrowed 143 

Patents  and  Ethics 149 

Palate,  Cleft,  to  Take  Impressions  of   .   .  155 

Plate  Sores,  Olibanum  for 158 

Pyorrhoea,  Treatment  of 169 

Pulp  Remnants,  to  Remove 167 

Pulp  Devitalizing,  Arsenious  Acid  for  .   .  172 

Plates,  Saddle 177 

Practical  Hints 180 

Platinum,  Sources  of 184 

Plating,  Nickel,  Without  a  Battery   ...  207 

Pumice,  Mixing 208 

Pulp,  Capping 219 

Plates,  To  Remove  Collections  from  .   .   .  224 

Pulp  Extirpation 225 

Pulps,  Living,  Painless  Extraction  of  .   .  230 
Pulp  Mummiflcation,  or  Science  and  Pseu- 
do-Science    236 

Potash,  Permanganate,  as  an  Antidote  for 

Opiates 249 

Paste,  Nerve 250 

Pulp,  Capped,  Filling  Roots,  etc 276 

Plaster,  to  Harden 276 

Pulp,  Live,  To  Remove 280 

Plate,  Vulcanite,  Repairing 283 

Prices,  Schedule  of,  for  DentTsts  in  Swit- 
zerland    285 

Pyorrhea  Alveolaris 292 

Pulp  Canals,  Putrescent 296 

Profits,  Patent  Medicines 303 

Pulp  Mummification  vs.  Science 305 
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Pulp  Canals 314 

Polish  for  Nickel 316 

Plate,  Aluminum,  Corroded 323 

Plate,  Vulcanite,  To  Make 330 

Profession,  Dental,  The  Present  Position 

of  the 385 

Pulp,  To  Devitalize      335 

Paste,  Nerve,  Formula  for 340 

Pulp  Capping  Material 340 

Paste,  Nerve,  Application  of 340 

Physical  Ruin,  On  the  Road  to 344 

Practice,  Dental,    The    Prostitution    and 

Abasement  of 351 

Pulp  Canals,  To  Open 352 

Paste,  Nerve 359 

Profession,  True  Perception  of  the  ...  382 

Pulp  Stones 384 

Plaster,  Hard,  To  Soften  .  . 386 

Plates,  Dental,  A  Dentists  Personal  Expe- 
rience with  Different  Materials  for  .  .  391 

Pericementitis,  For 396 

Pulps,  Inflamed,  On  Recent  Methods  in  the 

Treatment  of 401 

Plates,  Metalic,  Swaging 404 

Pulp  Mummification , .  410 

Practical  Points — Stellwagen 411 

Points 431 

Plastic,  Setting  Time  of 431 

Plate,  Rubber,  Mending 432 

Plate  that  Didn't  Fit 432 

Patent  Appeal,  The 433 

Pin,  To  Remove  from  Root 435 

Pliers,  Thread-Cuttinc .441 

Pulpitis,  Treatment  of 442 

Plaster,  Setting  Time  of 444 

President,  Re-elect  the 445 

Poisoning,  Ivy 445 

Plates,  Swaging 453 

Post,  Perfecting  Fitting,  To  Make  ....  460 

Plaster,  Setting  Time  of 467 

Plaster  of  Paris,  Hardened  and  Washable 

Articles  of .471 

Plate,  Trial 472 

Paste,  Nerve,  Preparation  and  Application 

of 478 

Pulpitis,  To  Relieve 479 

Pulp  Protection,  Thin 479 

Practice,  Censurable 486 

Pin,  Safety,  Swallowed 488 

Plating,  Nickel,  Quick  Process  for  .  .  .  .489 
Pulps,  Dental,  Altitude  and  Conserved  .  .  490 

Pulp  Capping 491 

Pulp-Canals,  Treating 492 

Pockets,  Seal  Up  the       496 

Pulp  Remains,  To  Mummify 496 

Pulpitis,  Remedy  for 508 

Pockets,  Leave  Open  the 525 

Premature 530 

Plate,  Screw,  Left-hand 540 

Pockets,  Sealing  Up  the 541 

Prosthetics,  Practical  Hints 542 

Prosthesis  and  Compensation 563 

Profession,  Dental,  Status  of 567 

Polisher,  A 573 

Pulps,  To  Destroy  Painlessly 588 

Periostitis 597 

Pathology,  Oral,  and  Practice 602 

Plates,  Temporary 608 

Plates,  Repairing 609 

Pulp,    Calcification    of,    Reffex    Neurosis 

from 609 


Pulps,  Mummified,  Treating 611 

Pyorrhea  Alveolaris,  Treatment 612- 

Pulp  Putrescent,  To  Avoid  Pericemental 

Trouble  in  Removing 614 

Pin,  to  Make  Fit  the  Root 615^ 

Plaster,  to  Retard  or  Hasten  Setting  of  .  619 
Plaster,  Does  it  Shrink  in  Vulcanizing  ?  .  623 

Polishing  Material 129 

Plate,  Vulcanite,  Remove  Teeth  from  .  .  632^ 
Plates,  Vulcanite,  Method  of  Construct- 
ing   4 

Plates,  Polishing 8 

Plates,  Two  Typical  Cases 20 

Public,  Educating  the 2ff 

Pulps,  Cocaining  for  Removal 27 

Pulp,  Diagnosis  for  Conserving  the  .  -    .   40 
Practice,  Experimental,  With  Good  Re- 
sults   50 

Plates,  Packing,  Vulcanizing  and  Finish- 
ing   56 

Patients,  Teach  Your ;  ...    57 

Plates,  Trial  to  Strengthen 59 

Plate,  Partial  Upper,  to  Take  a  Perfect 

Impression  for .^  •   61 

Practice,  a  Case  in 82 

Paactitioners  Illegal 630 

Query 308 

Quacks 361 

Rigg's  Disease 62 

Root  Canals,  Dressing  and  Filling  for  .   .    24 
Root  Canals,  Alumnium  Points  for  ...    84- 

Roots,  Extracting 88 

Root  Perforation 99 

Root,  Metal  Mandrel  of 123 

Root-Canals,  Guides  to  Entrance  of  .  .  .  169 

Rigg's  Disease,  Cataphoresis  in 182 

Rubi5er,  Chlo 183 

Remember 191 

Roots,  to  Remove  Broken  Broaches  from  .  208 

Root  Filling  Material 211 

Resolutions,  New  Year 214 

Rigg's  Disease 254 

Rigg's  Disease,  Lactic  Acid  in 263 

Root,  Apical  Foramen  of.  Method  of  Her- 
metically Sealing 294 

Root  Canals,  Filling,   Some  Failures  At- 
tending the  use  of  Weld's  Chemic- 

Metallic  Method  of 328 

Refiexes,  Trigeminous 336 

Root  Canals,  to  Open 340 

Refiexes,  Trigeminous,  Dr.  Johnson's  paper 

on 345 

Replanting,  a  Case  of 386 

Roots,  Impression  of 436 

Replanting  Case 447 

Replantation 466 

Root  Perforation 491 

Roots,  Perforated 604 

Root  Canal  Opening  and  Sulphuric  Acid  -  539 
Root   Canals,     to    Remove    Drills    and 

Broaches 551 

Rubber  Substitute  from  Com 551 

Rigg's  Disease  Pockets 596 

Recruits,  Professional •  •  601 

Roots,  Filling 611 

Remember 628 

Rubber  Articles,  to  Preserve' 477 

Silver  Nitrate  in  Alcohol 8 
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Societies,  Dental,  Improving 21 

Society,  Improvement 28 

Solder,  Gold,  an  Old  Formula 29 

Sinus,  Maxillarv,  Diseases  of  the  ....    37 

Sleep,  How  to  Gro  to 67 

Sensibility  of  the  Superior  Maxilla,  Quick 

and  Safe  Means  to  Obtund 51 

Strips,  Plug  Finishing 76 

Solutions,  Oocain 88 

Surgery, Lung 100 

Surgeon,  the  Dental  and  the  Greneral  .  .  110 

Some  Little  Uuseful  Things Ill 

Sugar,  the  Use  of  After  Severe  Muscular 

Exercise 112 

Silver  Nitrate  a  Valuable  Remedy  in  Gases 
of  Pathological  First  Dentition  .  .   .  114 

Scraper,  Vulcanite,  to  Make 124 

Silk,Flo8S 134 

Society,  Atlanta  Odontological  .  .  .  135,  146 

Science  Opposed  to  Avarice 140 

Scurvy •   •  147 

Shoemaking,  Cheaper  than 158 

Society  Papers 159 

Syringe  Point,  to  Clear 166 

Scull,  Extract  of 160 

Shade,  Students  .............  171 

Some  Practical  Thoughts 173 

Societies,  Dental,  How  to   Increase   In- 
terest in 174 

Silver  Nitrate  Spots,  Solution  for  Remov- 
ing   179 

Says  Howdy  Privately 179 

Science 189 

Sinus,  Antrum  and  Frontal,  a  Case  of  .  .  190 

Springs,  Large,  Tempering 192 

Shoppers 194 

Schools,  Dental,  as  Appendages 205 

Science,  Protective  vs.  Destructive  .  .   .  206 
Solder,  Gold,  from  U.  S.  Gold  Coin  ...  207 

Solder,  Soft,  Formulas 208 

Swords,  American,  Temper  of 215 

Scarecrow,  Change  the 218 

Salve,  Healing 220 

Solder  to  Match  Coin  Grold 225 

Southern,  the  Name  of 227 

School,  National,  of  Dental  Technics  .  .  232 

Sugar,  Cane 241 

Syringe,  Hypodermatic,  to  Clean  ....  249 

Syphilis 282 

Steel,  Hardening 291 

Syncope,  Necrosis,  Root-filling 293 

Success 302 

Scurvy,  Infantile 306 

Science  Utilizes  all  the  Ox  .  .    • 323 

Silhouettes 331 

Stopping,  Temporary 355 

Surgery,  Oral 367 

Society,  Vermont  Dental,  Notes  From  .  .  368 

Steel,  Etching  On 369 

Switzerland,  Items  From 370 

Sozodont 370 

School,  Dental,  a  New 374 

Salmagundi,  a  Leroy 375 

Soap,  Creolin-vasogenin,  Disinfection  by  .  376 

Syphilis 388 

Stomatitis,  Aphthous,  for 391 

Splint,  Submental 393 

Stomatology,  New  York  Institute  of  .   .   .  398 
Skin,  Care  for  the 408 

Surgeons,  Mechanical  Training  for    .    .   .  426 
Society,  Sauce 442 


Society,  Timbuctoo  State  Dental  ....  465 
Sleep,  Ordinary,  Therapeutic,  Suggestions 

Durinff 465 

Society,  Co-operative  Dental 482 

Society,  Georgia  State  Dental 485 

Suggestions,  Practical 526,  534 

Solution,  Thiersch's 573 

Schools,  Medical,  the  Need  of  Dental  In- 
struction in 577 

Scraps,  Gold,  Refining 580 

Sunstroke,  Electric      .  .  .  .  • 580 

Some  Errors 590 

Should  We  Drink  at  Our  Meals? 595 

Solution  of  Definite  Percentage,  to  Make.  603 

Subjects  for  Consideration 613 

Syringes,  Treating 631 

Solila  and  Similar  Golds 522 

The  Pacific  Coast 6 

The  Old  and  the  New 8 

Teeth,  Cleaning  .    • 8 

The  Launching 9 

Teeth,  Cleaning 12 

The  Open  Doors 24 

Tartar,  Alum  for  Prevention  of 28 

Toothache,  Mentho-phenol  for 29 

Teeth,  Her  Sisters 29 

Teeth,  Articulating 33 

Table,  Operating,  Small  Glases  for  the  .   .    39 

Teeth,  Selecting 60 

The  Bill,  Armour  Paid 74 

Teaching,  Didactic 91 

Tooth,  the  Old  Pivot 93 

Time  the  Only  Arbiter 101 

Tooth,  to  Back,  to  Prevent  Cracking    .    .  104 

Teteleka  and  his  Teeth 106 

Tranquility,  Danger  in 109 

Tin,  Cohesive,  and  Combination  Fillings  .  113 
The  Brain  and  Remote  Parts  of  the  Body  114 
The  Artisan  or  the  Artist,  Which?  ....  139 

To  Close  for  a  Season 145 

Table,  Office,  Reading  Matter  for  ...  .  148 

Throw  Them  Away 150 

Teeth,  First,  Time  of  Eruption  of  ....  172 
Toothache,  Caused   by  Intermittent  Fe- 
vers   179 

The  Present  Situation 181 

Teeth,  Removal  of.  From  Rubber  Plates  .  188 
Toothache    Medicine,   Reliable   Formula 

for 189 

Teeth,  to  Separate 191 

Teeth,  Erosion  of 201 

Tic  Donloureaux 206 

Tetanus,  Morphine  in  Cases  of 208 

Teague,  Items  From 213 

The  Time  for  Action  Has  Arrived  ....  217 

Teeth,  Articulating 224 

The  Hardest  Blow  of  All 225 

Teeth,  Treating,  Crowning 228 

Tartar,  Two  Opinions  of 239 

Tooth,  Backing 244 

Tooth,  Protection 252 

Table,  Operating 255 

The  Professor 268 

Teeth,  Loosening,  Considerations  Relat- 
ing to  269 

Teeth,  Bom  With 274 

Teachers,  Practitioners  as •  •  275 

Two  Leq^al  Decisions 279 

Teeth,  Filling,  Latest  Method  of 286 

Teeth,  Pivot 801 
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Toothache,  Remedy  for  Pain  After  Ex- 
traction, etc 287 

Teeth,  Should  They  be  Devitalized  Pre- 
vious to  Crowning 313 

Tit  for  Tat 316 

Take  the  Chip  off  Your  Shoulder  .  .   .  •  321 

Tooth,  Pivot,  Temporary 334 

The  Age  of  Glitter 342 

Table,  Operating,  an  Aseptic  Cover,  Steril- 
ization   343 

Teague,  Hints  From 356 

The  Irrepressible 360 

Tell  Him  So 361 

The  Board  Met 373 

Thermometer,  The 374 

Teeth  and  Life  Insurance  Examinations  .  375 

Things  Practical 381 

Theory,  The  Coagulation 389 

Teeth,  to  Strengthen 394 

The  Other  Side  of  Cheap  Johnism  ....  402 

Teeth,  Kaiser  Williams  and  His 410 

Tubuli,  are  Contents  of  Infectious  ....  412 

The  Hero  of  the  Hour 436 

Teeth,  Discolored 436 

Teeth,  Bleaching 444 

Teeth,  Artificial,  to  Look  More  Natural  .  448 

Teeth,  Deciduous,  Filling  for 472 

Teeth,  Childrens,  Filling  With  Tin   .   .    .  479 

Teeth,  Cleaning 484 

Teeth,  Childrens,  for  Filling 499 

Teeth,  Gold  in 500 

Tin 503 

The  Baby  Dead !  .  504 

Teeth,  Jeweled,  of  the  Ancients 508 

Teeth,  Temporary,  Filling  for 508 

Two  Thoughts 516 

Teeth,  Soft,  Treating  Fissures  in   .   .     .  .516 

Two  Ways 518 

The  Bill  Failed 530 

Teeth,  Pulpless,  Electricity  in 533 

Tooth,  Broken,  to  Replace 542 

Teeth,  When  to  Clean 552 

Teeth,  Natural,  Preservation  of  .   .   .  557,  569 

Teeth,  Bleaching      568 

Teeth,  Pulpless,  Treatment 581 

Theories 673 

Teeth,  Extraction  of 593 

Teeth,  Sensitive,  Burnishing 607 

Teeth,  Artificial,  an  Evil 611 

Uncle  Sam's  Yard  Stick .629 

Useful  Little  Things 122 

Unique  Professional  Beginning 519 

Uric  Acid,  Its  Pathalogical   and  Thera- 
peutic Relations  Considered 474 

Varnish,  Copal-Ether 84 

Virus,  Vaccine,  Impure 148 

Varnish,  Sandarac 155 

Vaccinal  Immunity,  Duration  of  ....   .  170 

Vaseline,  Hot,  a  Hemostatic 210 

Vulcanizing 240 

Vulcanizer,  A  Peculiar  Accident  in  a  .  .  266 

Vaseline  in  the  Laboratory 280 

Vulcanizing 366 

Vulcanite,  To  Repair 515 

Vulcanite,  To  Finish 543 


Vulcanite,  To  Repair 556 

Virtue  Has  Its  Own  Reward 5^^ 

Vulcanizers,  Testing 616 

Wax,  Removing  From  Ear 631 

Warning,  A  Word  of 1 

Wheels,    Carborundum,    Sulphur    for 

Mounting 7 

Waxing,  Blowpipe  for * 

Weights  and  Measures,  Rules  for  Con- 
verting    lM 

Windows,  Glass,  for  Operating 2-' 

Work,  Dental  Society,  To  Increase  Inter- 
est in 65 

Weekly,  Grows 73 

Wounds,  Sulphur  in  the  Treatment  of  -    -    76 

Wax,  Dental Kis 

Wart,  A  New  Cure  for 11^ 

What  is  the  Difference  Between  a  Dental 
OfRce  and  a  Cotton  Exchange  ?  .   .   .121 

Wheels,  Carborundum 121 

Who  Was  Legally  Responsible  ? li^ 

Woodley,  Dr.  J.  R VSn 

Worry,  How  Useless 151 

AVhat  is  the  Best  Method  for  Teaching 
Children  to  Care  for  Their  Teeth  ?  .   .  161 

Where  Are  They  ? 21i4 

Wilson,  Dr.  A  Medal  for 221 

Wax,  How  to  Purify  and  How  to  Make 

Base  Plates 223 

Wax   Modeling 225 

Why  Is  It? 232 

War  Clouds  Dispersing 2.'i6 

War  Upon  the  Knife 264 

Worry 271 

Wax,  Modeling 3(fJ 

AVater,Warm 339,371 

Work,  Society SM^ 

What  Does  it  Mean  ? S^nH 

Was  it  Foreordained  ?  .   .  - 4i\' 

Work,  Associate 421 

Wars  and  Rumors  of  War 42"J 

Who  is  the  Dogmatist  ? 434,  463 

AVounds,  Slight,  To  Treat -is9 

AVake  Up o<i5 

Why  Is  It? fi(i> 

AVhere  Shall  the  Line  Be  Drawn  ?  .   .   .   .  5.'^^ 

Waxing  Cases 5Si.» 

Wheels,  Corundum,  Truing 612 

Zinc,  Oxychloride  of 19 


Varnish  for  Starting  Qold  FillingB. 


The  practice  of  putting  varnish  in  cavi- 
ties as  a  starter  for  gold  fillings,  is  quite 
common.  The  varnishes  most  used  are 
damar  dissolved  in  chloroform  and  sandarac 
in  alcohol.  A  small  quantity  is  placed  in 
the  cavity  into  which  the  first  piece  of  gold 
is  lightly  pressed,  the  varnish  dried  and  the 
filling  continued.  Care  is  to  be  taken  that 
no  varnish  is  allowed  on  the  margins  of  the 
cavity. 
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